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KNIGHTS, CITIZENS, and BURG Ess Es, 


RETURNED TO SERVE IN THE 


PRESENT PARLIAMENT, 


WITH THE 


PLACTHS THE 
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AnTaim County. (10) 
| I TON. Hercules Rowley. 
Right Hon. John O'Neill. 


Borough of Antrim. 
Hon. Wm. John Skeffington. 


Hon. Chicheſter Skeffington. 


Borough of Belfaſt 
Hon. Henry Skeffington. 
Hon. Joſeph Hewitt. 


Borough of Liſdurn, 
William Sharman, Eſq; 
William Todd Jones, Eſq; 


Boreugb of Randalſtoꝛun. 
Michael Smith, Eſq; 
John Dunn, Eſq; 


ArMace County. (6) 
Right Hon. . William Brownlow. 
83 Richardſon, of Rich-Hill, 


Y REPRESENT, 


—_— 


Borough of Armagh. 
George Rawſon, Eſq; 
Henry Duquery, Eſq; 


Borough of Cbarlemont. 


sir Anneſley Stewart, Bart. 


Right Hon. Henry Grattan. 


CakRicxTERGUS CounTY and 
Town. (2) 


Conway Richard Dobbs, Eſq; 
Ezekiel Davys Wilſon, Eſq; 


Carzkxrocn CounTY. (6) 


William Burton, Eſq; 
Sir Richard Butler, Bart, 


Borough of Catherlogh. 
Sir Charles Deſvoeux, Bart. 
Hon. James Caulfield Browne. 
Borough of Old Teigblin. 
Hon. Ab Achcſon, 
| Sir Edward Leſlie. 
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SL MEMBERS OF THE 


Cavan Couniv. (6) 


Charles Stevart, Eſq; 
Francis Saunderſon, Eſq; 


| Berough of Belturbet. 

Right Hon. Sir Skeffington Smyth, 
Bart. | 

Right Hon. David Latouche. 


Borough of Cavan, 


Thomas Neſbitt, Eſq; 
Right Hon. Henry 'Theophilus Cle- 
ments. 


CARE CounTy. (4) 
Sir Hugh Dillon Maſſey, Bart. 
Edward Fitzgerald, Eſq; 
Borough of Eunit. 
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Stouart Weldon, Eſq; 
Ichn Thomas Foſter, Eſq; 


(26) 


Coxk CovunTry. 


James Bernard, Ef; 
Hon. Robert King, commonly called 
Lord Viſcount Kingſborough. 


Borough of Baltimore. 


Hon. Arthur Gore, com monly called 
Lord Viſcount Sudley. 
Rt. Hon. Richard Longſield. 


Borough of Bandonbridge. 


Francis Bernard, Eſq; 


Lodge Morres, Eſq; 
Borongh of Caſilemartyr. 
Broderick Chinnery, Eiq; 
Henry Cox, Eſq; 
-- Borough of Charleville. 
Rogerſon Cotter, Eſq; 
Richard St. George, Eſq; 
Borough of Cloglnabiliy. 
Thomas Adderly, Eſq; ' 
Charles O'Neill, Eſq; 
City of Cort. NEW 
Right Hon. J. Hely Hutchinſon. | 
Augullus Warren, Eſq; 
Borough of Doneraile. 5 
James Chatterton, Eſq; 
John Harriſon, Eſg; 
-_ \ ” 
Town of Kinſale. 
James Kearney, Eſq; 
Cromwell Frice, Eſq; 
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Town of Mallow. 
Denham Jephſon, Eſq; 
Sir James Laurence Cotter, Bart. 
Borough of Middleton. 


Colonel Thomas Pigott. 
Arthur Dawſon, Eſq; 


Borough of Rathcormuck, 


Charles Francis Sheridan, Eſq; 
Right Hon. Thomas Orde. 


Town of Youghal, 
Robert Uniack, Eſq: 
James Uniack, Eſq; 


DoxnEGaL CounTYy. (12' 


Alexander Montgomery, Eſq; 
Henry Vaughan Brooke, Eſq, 


Borough of Ball»ſbannon 
William Ogilvie, Eſq; 
Sir Michael Cromie, Bart. 
| Borough of Donegal, 
Henry Hatton, Eſq; 
Sir John Freke, Bart. 


Borough of Rillybeggs. 


Right Hon. Wm. Conyngham. 


William Colville, Eſq; 


Borough of Lifford. 
Hon. Abraham Creighton. 
Edward Cooke, Eſg; 


| Borough of St. Fohnliown. 
Hon. William Forward. 
Hon. Hugh Howard. 


Down CounTy. (14) 


Right Hon. Arthur Hill, commonly 

called Earl of Hillſborough. 
Hon. Edward Ward. 

Borough of Bangor, 
Edward Hunt, Eſq; 
Richard Magenis, Eſq; 
Borough of Downpatrich, 

' Clotworthy Rowley, Eſq; 
Andrew Caldwell, Elg; _ 


Borough of H, illfberough. 


| William Montgomery, Eig; 


Robert Johnſon, Eſq; | 
| - _ Borough of Killyleagh. 
Sir John Black wood, Bart. 
James Steveuſea Blackwood Eſq; 


HOUSE 
Borough of Newry. 


Robert Roſs, Eſq; 


Iſaac Corry, Eſq; 

Berough of Newtown. 
Sir Wm. Evans Ryves Morres, Bart. 
Henry Alexander, Efq; | 


DrocGnuetenra CounTyY and Tov. 


(2) 


Henry Meade Ogle, Eſq; 
John Forbes, Eſq; ; 


DusLiN County. (10) 


Sir Edward Newenham, Knight. 
John Finlay, Eſq; 
City of Dublin. 

Travers Hartley, Eſq; 
Nathaniel Warren, Eſq; 

Univerfity of Dublin. 
Laurence Parſons, Eſq; 
Arthur Browne, Eſq; 

Borough of Newcaſile, 


John Latouche, Eſq; 
Thomas Whaley, Eſq; 


Borough of Swords. 
Charles Cobbe, Eſq; 
John Hatch, Eſq; 


FeRMANAGH CounTY. (4) 


Colonel Mervyn Archdall. 
Hon. Arthur Cole Hamilton, 


Borough of Enniſtillen. 
John Mc. Clintock, Eſq; 
James Stewart, of Fort Stewart, Eſq; 


Gaiway County. (8) 


Right Hon. Denis Daly. 
Wm. Power Keating "trench, Eſq; 


Town of Athenry. 
Theophilus Blakeney, Eſq; 
William Blakeney, Eſq; 


Town of Galway. 
Denis Bowes Daly, - Eſq; 
Anthony Daly, Eſq; 


Borough of Tuam. 
Robert Day, Eſq; 
* Hon. Sir Lucius O'Brien, Bt. 
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OFT COMMoN S. 


Kerry CounTY, (8) 


Sir Barry Denny, Bart. 
Richard Townſend Herbert, Eſq; 


Borough of Ardfert- 


Sir Frederick Flood, Bart. 


John Tydd, Eſq; 


Borough of Dingle-Tcouch. 
Richard Boyle T ownſend. Eſq; 
John Townſend, Eſq; 


Borough of Tralee. 


| Sir William Godfrey, Bart. 


James Carique Ponſonby, Efq; 
KitdaRE CouNTY. (10) 


Hon. Lord Charles F itzgerald. 
John Wolfe, Bſq; 


Borough of Athy, 
Hon. Lord Edw. Fitzgerald. 
Thomas Burgh, of Bert, Eſq; 


Borough of Harriflown. 
Sir Fitzgerald Aylmer, Bart. 
'Themas Burgh, of Oldtown, Eſq; 


Borough of Ii ildare, 
Hon. Lord Henry Fitzgerald. 
Simon Digby, Eſq; 


Borougb of Naas. 
Hon. John Bourke, commonly called 
Lord Viſcount Naas, 
Sir Richard Gorges Meredyth, Bart. 


Kilkenny CounTy. (16) 


Right Hon. W. Brabazon Ponſonby. 
Walter Butler, Eſq; 


Borough of Callen. 
George Agar, Eſq; 
John Bourke O'Flaherty, Eſq; 


Borough of St. Canice, alias Trifee 
toon. 
Hon. Rickied Anneſley. 
Right Hon. John Monck Maſon. 


| Borough of Inniſijoge 
George Ponſonby, Eſq; 
John Uſher, Eſq; | 


Borough of Gowran, 
George Dunbar, Eſq; 
George Burdett, Eſq; 


City of Kilkenny. 
Hon. William Cuffe. 
John Butler, Ely, 


| 
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vi MEMBERS OF THE 


Borough of Knocktepher. 
Sir Hercules Langriſhe, Bart. 
Robert Langriſhe, Eſq; | 


Borough of Thon aft. n. 
patrick Welch, Eſq; 
George Bunbury, Eſq; 
KixG' s CounTy. (6) 
Sir William Parſons, Bart. 
John Lloyd. Eſq; 
| Borough of Banagher. 
Peter Holmes, Eſq; | 


| Berongh. of . 
John Toler, Eſq; 
Henry Cope, Elqj 
LxIr AI Couxrx. (6) 
Peter Latouche, Eſq; 
John Gore, Eſq; 


Bereugh of Carrick. 
Right Hon. Thomas Pelham. 
Edward King, Eſq; 


Boreugh of Jameſto zun. 
Sir Francis Hutchinſon, Bart. 
Henry Bruen, Eſq; 
LINE RICX Covnty. (8) 
Sir Henry Hartſtonge, Bart. 
Richard Oliver, Eſq | 


Borough of Aſteyton. 
Sir Joſeph Hoare, Bart. 


Richard Griſſith, Eſqz 


Borough of Kilmailock. 
Right Hon. John. Armſtrong. 
Charles William Bury, Eſq | 


City of Limerick. 
John Prendergaſt Smyth, Eſq; 
Edmund Heory Perry, Ef Þ 
LoNDONDERRY obere (8) 

Right Hon. Thomas Conolly. 
Right Hon. Edward Cary. 

' Borough of Coleraine, 
Right Hon. Arthur Wolfe. 
George ** Eq; 


City of eee 
Sir Hugh Hill, Bart. 
James Alexander, Eq; 
Borough of Fewtown Limav dy. 


John Staples, Eiq; 
John Richardſon, Eſq; 


Loncrotd CounTy. (10) 


Laurence Harman Harman, Eſq; 
Sir V7. Gleadowe — Bart. 


Borough of Granard. 

| Robert Jephſon, Eſq: 

George William Molyneux, Eſq; 
Horougb of Laneſtorough, 


Robert Dillon, Eſa; 
Cornelius Bolton, Efq; 


Borough of Leng lord. 


Hon. Thomas Packenham, | 
Henry Stewart, Eſqz 


Torougb of St. Joln/*own. 
Sir Thomas Fetherſton, Bart. 
Sir Nicholas Colthurſt, Bart. 


Lovrn CounTy. (20) 


Right Hon. John Foſter, Speaker of 
the Hon. Houſe of Commons. *t 
| Thomas James Forteſcue, Eſq; 


Borough of Artce. 
Charles Ruxton, Eſq; 
William Ruxton, Eſq; 


Borough of Carling ford. 
Right Hon. Sir John Blaquicre, K. * 
Thomas Coghlan, Elq; 


| Borough of Dundalt. 
Right Hon. Robert Jecelyn, com- 
monly called Lord Viſc. Jocelyn, * 
Hon, George Jocelyn. 
Borough of Dunleer. 


John William Foſter, Eſq; 
Henry Coddington, Boy 5 
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Mavo CounTr. (4) 
Right Hon. James Cuffe. 
| Hon. Denis Browne. 
Borough of Caſilebar, 


Hon. James Browne. 
Thomas Warren, Eſq; 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


(14) 


Right Hon. Hercules Langford Row- 
ley. 
Gorges Lowther, Eſq; 
Borough of Athboy. 
Hugh Howard, Eſq; | 
Thomas Bligh, Eſq; : 


Borough of Dulcek. 
Andrew Ram, Eſq; 
Abel Ram, Eſq; 


Borough of Kells. 


Mracu CounTy. 


Hon. Thomas Taylor, commonly 


called Lord Viſc. Headford. 
Hon. Hercules Langford Taylor. 


Borough of Navan. 
John Prefton, Eſq; 
Joſeph Preſton, Eſq; 


| Borough of Ratoath. 
John Metge, Eſq: 
Alexander Hamilton, Eſq; 


Borough of Trim. 


Right Hon. Lientenant-General Joon | 


Pomeroy. 


Hon. William Weſley Pole. 


Monacnuan CounTr. 


(4) 


Charles Powell, Lofts, Eſq; 
John Montgomery, Eſq; 


Borcugh of M onaghan. 
Right Hon. Lieutenant-General Ro- 
bert Cunninghame. 
Right Hon. Theophilus Jones. 


Queen's Country, (8) 


Right Hon. 8ir John Parnell, Bart. 
John Warburton, Eſq; 
Borough 7 Ballynakill. 


John Egan, Eſq; 
John Moore, Elq; 


Borough of Maryborvngb. 
Charles Henry Coote, Eſq; 
Frederick Trench, Fſq; 


Borough of Portarlington. 
Sir Boyle Roche, Bart. 
Right Honourable Robert Hobart. 
(8) 


RoscoMmMoN CounTy. 


Arthur French, Eſq; 
Sir Edward Crofton, Bart; 


| 


© Borough of Boyle. 
Right Hon. Henry King. 
Robert Boyd, Eſq; 


Borough of Roſcommen. 


Captain George Sandford, 
Maurice Coppinger, Eſq; 
Borough of Tulſt. 


ames Fitzgerald, Eſq; 
ugh Crofton, Efq; 
SLroo CounTY. 


(4) 
Charles O'Hara, Eſq; 


Owen Wynne, Eſq; 


Borough of Sligo. 
Robert Wynne, Eſq; 
Thomas Dawſon, Eſq; 


Tlerzxaxr Couxrr. (8) | 


| Henry Prittie, Eſq; 


Daniel Toler, Eſq; 


City of Caſbel. 
Richard Pennefather, Eſq; 
William Pennefather, Eſq; 
Borough of Clonmell. 


Hon. William Moore. 
Stephen Moore, Eſq; 


Borough of Fetbard. 


Thomas Barton, Eſq; 
Daniel Gahan, Eſqz 


(10) 


— Stewart, of Killymoon, Eſc 
athaniel Montgomery Moore, Eſq; 


Eorough of Auger. 
Sir William Richardſon, Bart. 


Sir Samuel Hayes, of Drumboe Caſe 
tle, 


Trioxz County. 


Cit ity of Clogber. 
Sackville Hamilton, Eſq; 
John Francis Cradock, Eſq; 
Porough of © Dungannon. 
Hon, Thomas Knox, 
Lorenzo Moore, Eſq; 
Borough of Strabane, 


Hon. Henry Pomeroy, 
Sir John Stuart Hamilton, Bart, 


iii + EEMBERS,' ae. : —_ 


Warrxroxp County. (10) 


Right Hin. chu Bereatord. 
- Sir James May, Bart. 
Borough of 3 | 


Marcus Beresford, Eſq; 
Godfrey Greene, Eſq; 
Horough of Liſmore. 
Right Hon. Sir Henry Cavendiſh, 
Sir Richard Muſgrave, Bart. 


J orough of Tallagh. 
Colonel Hugh Cane. 
John Hobſon, Eſq; 


City of Waterferd. 
Henry Alcock, Eſq; - | 
Robert Shapland Carew, Eſq 


WesTMEaTaE CounTy. (10) 


Hon. Robert Rochfort. 
William Smyth, Eſq; 


AS orough of Athlone. 
Sir Richard St. George, Bart. 
William Handcock, Eſq; 


E orougb of Fore. 
Hon. George Frederick 8 
commonly called Lord Vifcount 
Delvin. 
Gervaſo Parker Buſhe, Eſq; _ 


Bororgb of ps: 
Henry Flood, Eſq; 
John Philpor Curran, Eſq; 


Manor of Mulli ingar. 
Francis Hardy, Eſq; 
John Doyle, Eſq; 


WzxFroRD CounTr. (18) 
Right Hon. George Ogle. he 
Veſey Colclough, Eſq; 


Borough of | Bannow: | 


Henry Loftus, Eſq; 
Nicholas Loftus Tortenkem, Eſq; 


| 


' Borough of Clonminer. 


charles Tottenham, of Roſs, * 7 
Captain Thomas Loftus. 5 AY 
| Bogough of Enniſcortby. 5 3 4 
Mountiford Longfield, Big; . 3 5 
Conway Heatly, Eſq; | "4 5 : 
Borough of Fethard. b 
Ponſonby Tottenham, Eſq; 1 
Ephraim Carroll, Eſq; 1 
Borough of Gorey. 1 l 
Stephen Ram, Eſq; "3 | 
Major Richard Vowell. 3 
Town of New-Roſi. © 3 
Charles Tottenham of Ballycurry, 1 | 
Eſq; | 58 
Robert Leigh, Eſq; Y 
B orough of Taghmon. : 4 
Hon. John Hely Hutchinfon. | Þ 
Robert Stubber, Eſq; v2 
Town of Wexford. - 1 
Richard Neville, Eſq; | | 8 
Francis Leigh, Elq; E. 
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Nicholas Weſtby, -Eſq; 
Hon. John Stratford. ; 
Borough of Baltinglaſse. 
Warden Flood, Eſq; 
Sir John Allen Johnſon, Bart. 
Borough of Bleſfington. 


John Reilly, Eſq; _ 
Sir Richard Johnſon, Bart. 


Borough of Caryifort. 
Sir Thomas Oſborne, Bart. 


Right Hon. Alleyne Fitzherbert. . 'q 


Borough of Wicklow. 
Edward Tighe, Eſq; 


| 


Samuel en of Avondale, Eſq 8 
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HE Houſe being met according to the laſt prorogation, a 

meſſage was brought from his Excellency. the Lord Lieu- 

tenant by the honourable Henry Fane, Gentleman Uther of the 
Black Rod; | 


&« Mr. Speaker, 


« It is his Excellency the Lord Lieutenant's pleaſure that this 
Houſe do attend him immediately in the Houſe of Peers.“ 


Accordingly the- Speaker with the Houſe, went up to at- 
tend his Excellency ; and being returned, reported, that his Ex- 
cellency the Lord Lieutenant (the Earl of Weſtmoreland) in the 
Houſe of Peers, was pleaſed to make a ſpeech to both Houſes of 
Parliament, of which to prevent miſtakes, he had obtained a copy 
which he read to the Houſe, as follows : | 


&« My Lords and Gentlemen, 
The king having been graciouſly pleaſed to place me in the 
government of this kingdom, I have his majeſty's commands to 
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meet you in parliament, and it affords me peculiar ſatisfaction 
L enter upon the diſcharge of this molt important truſt, at a 
period when thzs country, in comman with the reſt of his majeſty's 
dominians, is in the ſecure enjoyment of the bleſſings of peace, 
and of the ineſtimable advantages ariſing from our free conſti- 
tution. 

This happy ſituation, will undoubtedly encourage you to 
perſevere in the maintenance of good government, and to adhere 
to that wiſe ſyſtem of policy, which has eſtabliſhed the credit, 


the induſtry, and the . of your mon upon a firm and 


Ready foundation. 


Gentlemen of the Houſe of Commons, 

& T have ordered the national accounts to be laid before you, 
and I truſt you will make ſuch proviſions as ſhall be neceſſary for 
the exigencies of the ſtate, and the honourable ſupport of his 
majelty's government. | 


& Ay Lords and Gentlemen, 

% Your zeal for the intereſts of this coyntry, win naturally di. 
rect your attention to whatever can increaſe the wealth, and ex- 
tend the induſtry of Ireland; her agriculture and linen manufac- 
ture will claim your eſpecial care, and the inſtitutions of the char- 
ter and other proteſtant ſchools, will, I am perſuaded, receive 
from you that conſideration which the intereſts of religion, and 
the good education of youth peculiarly demand, I earneſtly re- 
commend to your attention, the improving and continuing ſuch 
laws as experience hath ſhewn to be of national benefit ; and I 
have the king's commands to aſſure you, that ſuch meaſures as 
may contribute to thatend, will meet with his majeſty” s molt gra- 
cious concurrence. 

% Impreſſed with a | deep ſenſe of the Aiſtingnifhed honour 
which his majeſty has conferred upon me, by my appointment to 
this arduous lituation, I ſhall endeavour with the utmoſt zeal and 
attention, to promote the happineſs and welfare of Ireland ; fully 
| ſenſible, that I cannot otherwiſe hope either to render my ſer- 
vices acceptable to my ſovereign, or to iuſure your favourable 
opinion and confidence.“ 


The ſpeech was again read by the Clerk at the table; afier 
which 


Mr. Richaxd Loxcrirtp ſaid, from long uſage, and "Ry 


the cuſtom of parliament, an addreſs to the throne, in anſwer to 
the Lord Lieytenant's ſpeech, has been found the moft approved 
practice; and the well-known loyalty of this nation to his ma- 
jeſty, has ever given to the adoption of this meaſure the moſt cor- 
dial unanimity. But the eircumſtances of the preſent times call 
vpon the nation, and demand from us, the repreſentative body, 
every . of aral and loyalty; a acal and loyalt Ys which.; in 
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Iriſhmen always encreaſes in proportion to the exigencies of go⸗ 
vernment, and the ſituation of their ſovereign. There is no man 
in the nation who does not rejoice in the recovery, and continu- 
ance of the good health of the beſt of Kings; and upon this prin- 
ciple I am convinced that the preſent addrefs will ſurpaſs all for- 
mer addreſſes in terms of duty, loyalty, affection and unanimity. 
The ſpeech from the throne docs not deſire us to make proviſion 
for any extraordinary lupplics „it does not come forward with 
complaints of failure in the revenue, and deficiencies which muſt 
be made good but it calls on us to improve all the advantages 
we have gained, and engages to co-operate with us in every mea- 
fure that may tend to promote the public welfare. 
I ſhall not therefore heſitate to propoſe to the Houſe a motion, 
on which there can be no difference of opinion, nor auy con- 
tention, except how we ſhall moſt forcibly expreſs our affectionate 
and loyal feelings to the beſt of ſovereigns. 
He then moved, That an humble addreſs be pre eſented to 


his majeſty, and that a committee be appointed to draw up the 
ſame.“ 


The Hon. Mr. Fox wap ſaid, that on the preſent occaſion 
he felt uncommon ſatisfaction in ſeconding the motion made by 
his right honourable friend. The recovery of his majeſty, and 
his preſent good ſtate of health, are circumſtances which ought to 
make every man in the nation to rejoice at. He obſerved,. that 
at a time when other countries are experiencing all the horroms of 
war, we are enjoying the bleſſings of peace, and our trade and 
manufaQures increaſing in a rapid degree, he hoped and trulted, 

that the Houſe would be unanimous in paying the uſual tribute of 
gratitude to the moſt beloved and belt of dw 


Mr. Gxarrax declared, that he did not riſe to make any ob- 
ſervations on the ſpeech, which had been juſt read; he ſhould re- 
{erve them until to-morrow ; but took the opportunity of men- 
tioning the very e practice which had obtained of very 
late and irregular attendance in that Houſe a practice which 
left no certainty of any thing but one—** chat no ſickly perſon, 
no gentleman who did not poſſeſs a ſtrong conſtitution, could 
attend at all.” Within his remembrance, three o'clock was the 
hour of meeting ;—he had good cauſe to recolle& this, for on 
the day he moved the Declaration of Rights, the Houſe was, 
with infinite difficulty, perſuaded to wait till four o'clock, for 
be coming of the late Mr. Burgh, - who was then in an ill ſtate of 

ealth. | 


Major HorarrT ſaid, he was happy in every opportunity of 
agreeing with the right honourable 1 and onthis oc- 
calion he roſe to declare, that he moſt perfe&ly coincided in his 


opinion, that an early and regular attendance would prove of the 
vtmolt nn 


' 
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The SePtaktr ſaid, that he would in future take the chair at 
three o'clock, and at half paſt three proceed to buſineſs. 


| The motion for the addreſs paſſed unanimouſly. 


Mr. Dirrox moved an addreſs to his Excellency the Lord 
Lieutenant, thanking him for his ſpeech from the throne, and 
that a committee be appointed to draw up the ſame. 


He was ſeconded by Sir CHaRLES DEsvoevux. 
The motion paſſed unanimouſly. 


Mr. Joun BerEsSroRD preſented to the Houſe, 

An account of ſuch yearly allowances as have been placed 
on incidents from the fifth of February, 1789, in the nature of 
ſalary or penfion, or gratuity for officers whoſe offices have been 
aboliſhed, new offices created for an experiment not exceeding two 
years, or for ſuperanuated officers who have ſerved forty. years 
without cenſure, or officers who have received a wound or hurt 
in the ſervice amounting to a total diſablity, or widows of offi- 
cers who have loſt their lives in the ſervice of the revenue, in the 
port department.” 

Alfo, An account of ſuch yearly allowances as have been 
placed upon incidents ſince the fifth of February, 1789, in the 
nature of ſalary or penſion, or gratuity for officers whoſe offices 
have been aboliſhed, new offices created for an experiment not 
exceeding two years, or for ſuperanuated officers who have ſerved 
forty years without cenſure, or officers who have received a 
wound or hurt in the ſervice, amounting to a total diſability, or 
widows of officers who have loſt their lives in the ſervice of the 
revenue, in the inland department.“ 

The titles whereof were read, and the accounts ordered to lie 
on he table: * 


Mr. David LArovcnzE moved, that Mr. Speaker do appoint 


a chaplain to this Houſe. , 


And accordingly Mr. Speaker appointed the Hon. and Rev. 
William Knox, chaplain to the Houfe. 


Mr. LaTtovucue then moved that the thanks of this Houſe be 
iven to the Right Rev. William Foſter, Lord Biſhop of Cork, 
r his faithful ſervices as chaplain of this Houſe. —Ordered ac- 

cordingly. | | 

Ordered, That the Speaker do iſſue his warrant for electing 

a burgeſs for Armagh, in the room of Henry Meredyth, Eſq; 
deceaſed. | f 


The following grand committees were then appointed: — the 
grand committee for religion; the grand committee for griev- 


ances; the grand committee for courts of juſtiee; the grand 
eommittee for trade; and a committee of privileges. ; 
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The honourable and reverend Mr. Knox, officiated for the 
firſt time as chaplain to the Houle. 


The PrimE SerJranT, [Mr. James Fitzgerald] moved 
« That the clerks of che peace in the different counties of the 
kingdom, do forthwith return to this Houſe, the names of the 
different perſons who have cauſed their freeholds to be regiſtered, 
at any time ſince the firſt of January 1789 ; diſtinguiſhing their 
names and places of abode, and the ſeſſions at which ſuch regiſ- 
tries were reſpectively made.“ | 

Every one, he ſaid, muſt know the abominable abuſes which 
had of late been practiced in creating fiftitious freeholds ; his in- 
tention was, upon the enſuing election, to ſuſpend the franchiſe 


of all that had been created within a certain period, which was 


in truth but extending a little further aprinciple already adopted 
by our law—for the law ſays, that freeholders of a certain 
claſs ſhall not vote for ſix months from the regiſtry of their free- 
holds ;?—and in another caſe it ſays, “that juſtices of the peace 
ſhall not vote for the county treaſurers, for twelve months after 
their appointment to the commiſhon.” Tt therefore appeared 
that the principle of ſuſpending franchiſe, in order to prevent 
corruption, was already adopted by our law; and therefore he 
truſted, that every man who was ſenſible of the vile tricks and 
abominable frauds practiced at the eve of general elections, and 
who regarded the religion and the morals of the people, would 
aſſiſt him in endeavouring to prevent the abuſe of franchiſe. 


Sir HARRY HarTsTONGE ſeconded the motion, and inftanced 
a caſe where, preparatory to an election 12@0 freeholders had 
ſuddenly qualified on one fide, and 600 on the other. 


The SecreTARY OF STATE [John Hely Hutchinſon] expreſſed 
his aprobation of this remedy, againſt an abuſe of a very danger- 
ous and alarming nature ;—an abuſe deeply affecting the religion 
and morals of the people, and which every man, who regarded 
the ſacred right of the elective body, was called upon to ſup- 
preſs. 3 | 

The motion was unanimouſly agreed to, 


Sir Erpward NewEnHam moved for a writ for the election 
for a member to ſerve in parliament for the county of Dublin, in 
the room of Lord Ardee. | 


This produced a converſation between the Attorney General, 


Solicitor. General, and Mr. C. O' Neil, in the courſe. of which it 


was conſidered as informal, to iſſue ſuch a writ, as Lord Ardee had: 


already been clected a member of this Houſe, and had not taken 


his ſeat, nor had it been formally announced to the Houlc by 


| 
| 
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the proper returns. Therefore, in order to avoid creating a pre- 
cedent that might be productive of future conteſt, it was judged 
neceſſary to await the returns of the proper officers, before any 
new writ ſhould: be iſſued, and Sir Edward withdrew his mo- 


tion. 


Mr. Ricnhand Loxoitrr,. reported from the committee 


appointed to draw up the addreſs to his majeſty, that they h 
agreed to one, which he read in his place, as follows: 


To the Kinc's Moſt Excellent Majesrty: 


The humble Anpparess of the Knicurts, CirizkExs, and Bux 
GESSES, in Parliament aſſembled: 
« Moſt gracious Sovereign, 

& We, your majeſty's moſt dutiful and loyal ſubjects, the 
commons of Ireland in parliament aſſembled, being fully. ſenſible 
of the peculiar beneſits this country enjoys under your majèſty's 
mild and auſpicious government, in the bleſſings of peace and the 
ineſtimable advantages of our free conſtitution ; beg leave to ap- 
proach your throne, with the moſt dutiful profeſſions of grateful 
loyalty and cordial attachment to your royal perſon, family and 
government. | 

In reflecting upon the eſtabliſhed credit, increaſing induſtry, 
and riſing proſperity of our country, we are filled with additio- 
nal incentives to maintain good order, and permanently to up- 
hold that wiſe ſyſtem of policy which has been attended with 
ſuch extenſive and beneficial conſequences. 

& Your majeſty may rely upon your faithful commons to make 
ſach proviſions as may be neceſſary, for the honourable ſupport of 
your majeſty's government, and the exigencies of the public ſer- 
vice. | | 

The juſt conſideration of our intereſts, which has been 
manifeſted in the ſpeech from the throne, by directing our eſpe- 
cial attention to the agriculture and linen manufacture; to the 
inſtitutions of charter and other proteſtant ſchools; and to the 
improving and continuing ſuch laws as experience hath ſhewn to 
be of public benefit; demands our ſincereſt acknowledgments ; 


and we beg leave to aſſure your majeſty that your faithful com- 


mons, encouraged by your gracious declarations, to concur in 
whatever may promote theſe beneficial ends; will apply them- 
felves with unremitting zeal and fidelity, to the ſpeedy diſcharge 
of the national buſineſs, and to the purſuit of thoſe ſalutary ob- 
jects, which your majeſty. has been pleaſed to recommend to our 
notice. | | k 

« We cannot forbear to expreſs our warmeſt acknowledgments: 
to your majeſty, for the appointment of a chief governor ; from 
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whoſe many and amiable virtues, we have every reaſon, to expect 
a jult and proſperous adminiſtration ; and whoſe faithful repreſen- 
tations, will enſure the continuance of your majefty's confidence, 
in an affectionate and loyal people. 


He then preſented the addreſs, which being read at the table 
and again in paragraphs z at the reading of the ſecond one, 


Mr. GzaTTan ſaid, though he did not intend to give any 
ſition to the addreſs, yet he felt himſelf called upon to make 
ſome obſervations upon the tranſactions which had taken place 
during the interval of time which had elapſed from the cloſe of 
the laſt to the opening of the preſent ſeſſion; and though he 
could freely declare that he had not the ſmalleſt perſonal diſlike 
to the miniſters who had governed during that period, yet it was 
impoſſible for him to avoid reprobating their meaſures; it was 
impoſſible for him to avoid declaring that the conduct of thoſe 
miniſters, was little leſs than a daring outrage on the liberties 
and the morals of the people, for at no period ſo many inſtances 
of corruption and coercion had occurred. He therefore choſe 
the earlieſt part of the ſeſſion to mark his diſapprobation of them. 
In the laſt five years, you have added, ſaid he, at the rate of 
200,000. per annum, annual increaſe to your national expenſes ; 
a ſum more than the whole intereſt of the nation's debt, and 
equal to one-fifth of her annual expence. 

You are aſtoniſhed !—you have reaſon—it is near one-fifth of 
your net-revenue, and more than the whole intereſt of the nati- 
onal debt : part of this increaſe can be juſtified—the expence of 
annual ſeſſions, the return of the army, the charge of the poſt- 
office, and ſome other articles; but, after every fair deduction, 
and every candid allowance, from ſuch an increaſe, in ſo ſhort a 
period, this propoſition is eſtabliſned that you have been ill go- 
verned !—Part of this increaſe is owing to the civil liſt, and the 
moſt exceptionable part of the civil liſt, the penſion liſt. Scarce 
had the new taxes, on the credit of the expected commerce, 
been granted, when the commerce was perverted, and the taxes 
miſapplied, granted on an engagement to equalize, Where is 
your equalization? Like that commerce, vaniſhed. Our eyes 
about that time beheid with aſtoniſhment, in return for new taxes, 
a new penſion liſt, which we were not able to pay, nor the 
miniſter able to juſtify; but we have ſince beheld with much more 
aſtoniſhment, a viceroy complain of that extravagance, and then 
augment it. We propoſed to ſtrike off the obnoxious penſions 
we were reliſted by that viceroy ; we propoſed to limit and cur- 
tail that penſion liſt, we were reſiſted by that viceroy ; but the 
ſecretary, who had contributed to its increaſe, became the object 
of his reward. With every reſpe& to the memory of the Duke 
of Rutland, and without the ſmalleſt perſonal diſreſpect to Mr. 
Orde, let me ſay ſomething:io favour of the Marquis of Bueking- 
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ham, when he reſiſted though I can ſay nothing for him when 
he :icceded to that penſion. 

1 ſpeak of the principal, not of Mr. Orde; a lord Veutenant's 
ſecretary has no official pretenſion to an Iriſh proviſion z choſen 
without public confidence, often continued without public advan- 
tage, he may retire without public gratitude. 

In England they do not uſually penſion their ſecretaries ;—the 
late Lord Chatham was penſioned, but penſioned for a ſpecial 
ſervice, for conquering France; and if Ireland were the natural 
enemy of England, ſome of her ſecretaries would have like pre- 
tenſions. This penſion was the more improper, becauſe you had 
raiſed the ſalary of the ſecretary to prevent it. In 1783, you. 
raiſcd the ſalary of the ſecretary and the viceroy Lord Bucking- 
ham was a party to that augmentation—Lord Northington, Who 
profeſſed nothing, refuſed; Lord Buckingham, who was nothing 
but profeſſion, Snake to it. In his diſpatch, which I have 
ſeen, he exprefſes his ſenſe of the merit of the refuſal, and his 
approbation of the increaſe—his pretence was the magnificence 
of the office. He has lived to refute tie reaſon by his private 
economy, to prove that the increaſe of the viceroy's ſalary was 
uſeleſs—as by his public prodigality he has rendered the increaſe 
of the ſecretary's ſalary fruitleſs. This penſion was aggravated 
by another grant to another abſentee ſecretary, the brother of 
the late viccroy.— Sir, the fon of the author of the American 
ſtamp act, and the colonial doctrine of taxation, without repre - 
ſentation—the brother of that man who queſtioned the privileges, 
and who has ſince attempted to deſtroy the integrity of your 
parliament—himſelf the advocate for.the propoſitions, has no 
right to the beſt reverſion in your country, unconnected with 
this kingdom by reſidence, and now only connected by rhe 
* crimes of his family, and the gas you have juſtly impoſed npon 
them. 

Sir, this reverſion was the more improper, becauſe you had 
juſt paid immoderate compenſation to buy home abſentee em- 
ployments; but it ſeems that a viceroy has over this country cer- 
tain predatory rights, and having done much public miſchief, is 
eutitied to gratify his corrupt aſſociates. 

1 have ſtated that the civil liſt had nie increaſed ( within 
five years above 30, oool.) but that is not the only increaſe; the . 
military liſt has increaſed much more, ſince 1784, 100;000l. per 
annum. I know part of this charge is transfer, but I know a 
_ great part is not; the late viceroy increaſed your number of men 
in place, when you did not want men, and when you did want 
money. The, ſtatement ſubmitted by the late viceroy was fallaci- 
ous; it ſet forth that you only increaſed your military expences 
z000l. per annum that is not the fact: it ſet a temporary re- 
duced expence againſt a perpetual expence incurred. The ex- 
pence was not avowed, nor the object; the effect has been, more 
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nien for the plantations, without diſcuſſing or queſtiening the 
_ propriety of ſuch an object. I muſt obſerve, that ſo great an 
addition in peace to the military expences of the country, makes 
every unneceſſary addition to her civil expences doubly criminal 
„ ... „ 

The civik and military charges are not the only ones which have 
increaſed, the collection of the revenue has in the courſe of five 
years increaſed, including the poſt- office, above ioo, oool.— part 
of this increaſe took place under the late viceroy, who, with re- 
ſpect to thoſe charges, may be ſaid to have found them extrava- 
gant, to have declared them to be extravagant, and to have re- 
ſiſted their retrenchment more, he has increaſed all theſe 
charges; he has added to this extravagance—he has been actively 
miſchievous—he is guilty of economy omitted, of oconomy re- 
ſiſted, of prodigality added, and of prodigality for corrupt 
purpoſes. _ ET 5 

In ſtating the expences of government, I muſt not omit the 
Police, and charge it to the late viceroy, as well as to the admi- 
niftration who deviſed it, becauſe perfectly appriſed of all its cor- 
ruptions, he continued it; it ſeems the prodigality of the court 
had reached the docility of the city ; an unconſtitutional admi- 
niſtration wiſhed to continue an unconſtitutional protection, an 
influenced corporation, and a place army ; they knew, that in 
order to trample on a country, it was not ſufficient to corrupt 
the ſenate, it was neceſſary to pollute the great maſs of the peo- 
ple; with unconſtitutional deſigns againſt both, they continued 
an eſtabliſhment which ſhould extend beyond theſe walls the. evil 
of their operation. They ſaw the extravagance ; but then, they 
ſaw that miniſters, like themſelves, muſt govern by ſuch arts, 
and if the conductors of the Police could be ſuſpected to have 
had a deſign upon their fund, this miniſtry had a worſe deſign on 
the corporation; they therefore rejected a reſolution declaratory 
of the police's extravagance, and rejected the report of the police 
committee, under a conviction of its veracity; the report con- 
victs the ſcheme of prodigality, and the rejection of that report, 
proves the government to be an accomplice. | 

The ſubſequent reductions in the police, in conſequence of that 
report, are a peace offering to reconcile the public to the mini- 
ſter's object in the police, an unconſtitutional and corrupt in- 
fluence in the corporation of the city, and a place army to en- 
courage his accomplices. ä | - 

I have ſtated the expences of government to have increaſed 
near 200;000l. ſince 1784, excluſive of the bounty, but the en- 
creaſe of expence is the leaſt objection - your race of bankruptcy 
1s much leſs dangerous than your race of corruption. 

I will begin with the encreaſe of patronage in the ordnance, ' 
the region of the late viceroy's reformation. 'The charges now 
_—— year—the lieutenant general 800l. a year, with a 
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houſe for the ſurveygor—the ſtorekeeper 400l.—clerk of the ord- 
nance 4ool.—clerk of the deliveries . 40ol.—Theſe offices he 
found, ſurveyor 450l—ftorekeeper 200l.—clerk of the ordnance 
zool.—clerk of the deliveries 200l.— But by the king's letter, 
they were on the death or removal of the officer to be reduced, 
and in the inſtance of Lord Drogheda, that reduction had taken 
place—lieutenant general to 3ool.—ſurveyor zool.—clerk to the 
ordnance 150l.—ftorekeeper 150. The late viceroy is then 
chargeable, not only for the prodigality he added, but for the 
economy he prevented. He is then chargeable 1500l. per an- 
num added to the expence, beſide a penſion of 600l. to General 
Hate. 

We ſhall hear of a faving, but that ſaving, ſuppofing it an- 
nual and certain, does not ariſe from the regulation of new ex- 
pence, and therefore can be no juſtification thereof, on the con- 
trary, is rendered more precariovs thereby; the places are now 
all co-ordinate parliamentary places, a circumſtance not a little 
likely to deftroy official ſubordination, and baniſh official conſi- 
deration ; the officers of the ordnance will be made, and one al- 
ready has been made victims of their votes, not of their negli- 
gence ; the increaſe of expence thefore is the leaſt objection, the 
capital objection is, the increaſe of influence—ſo many leſſer 
places brought into parliamentary action, and adding a very con- 
ſiderable influence to the miniſter, at a very conſiderable expence 
to the nation; on that moſt prodigal and profligate principle, 
which does not wait for vacancy, nor appoint men to offices, but 
makes the offices for the men, and raiſes the falary according to 
their parliamentary pretenſions. 8 

I do not inquire whether the late Mr. Ward had any right to 
complain of the Marquis of Buckingham, but this country had 
a right to complain of both the officer who made charges which 
were falfe, and the viceroy who made the miſconduct of the offi- 
cer a pretence for making charges which were unneceſſary. Thus 
ſtands the public account againſt the two defaulters, Ward and 
Buckingham; ſo much Joft by the peculation of the officer, fo 
much by the jobbing of the viceroy; the public has been injured 
by both the oppreſſor and the oppreſſed. 

Sir, the cataſtrophe of that unhappy man, if it did not excite 
pity for his fate, it ſhould have excited a horror of his offences; 
it is, therefore, iu the ordnance I leaſt expected that the late 
miniſter would have indulged any of his peccant tendencies; it 


is here we ſhould look for, but do not find the diſpaſſionate 


judge; it is here we ſhould not look for, and do find the greedy 
executioner, catching at the rays of the criminal, and making 
victims, where a juſt man would have only made an example. 

To theſe offices, now made parliamentary, we are to add ano- 
ther parliamentary office, in the revival of the ſecond: counſel to 
the commiſſioners; that place was a wretched remnant of a 


wretched meaſure, adopted againſt the ſenſe of this. Houſe, for 
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no other object but undue influence; the diviſion of the boards 
of cuſtoms and exciſe, on account of impracticability, odium, 
and your interference, was abandoned; the office of ſecond 
counſel was ſuifered to linger after it, a corrupt branch of that 
corrupt meaſure, the poſſeſſor dying in 1778, the then lord lieu- 
tenant diſcontinued the office for a public reaſon, the late lord 
lieutenant revived it, for a private one. 

To this new office we are loaded with two new commiſhoners. 
It ſhould ſeem that the great reformer of this country diſcovered 
our grievances to exiſt in a want of a ſufficient number of gentle- 
men ſitting and voting in parliament. The laws of England ex- 
clude the commiſſioners from fitting in parliament. The governs 
ment of Ireland makes men commiſſioners becauſe they have ſeats 
in parliament. The laws of England are wife ; fo long as you 
ſuffer the collection of the revenue to be an object of court pa- 
tronage, ſo long will it ever be a link of jobbing, and a ſource 
of extravagance z and ſo long as thoſe employed in collecting 
the revenue can ſpare time to attend in this Houſe, and even to 
approach the cabinet, ſo long will the miniſter be deſtitute of 
the pretence of additional trouble to augment either their number 
or their ſalary. You pay 1200l. a year compenſation for ſup- 
preſſing the diviſion of the boards; you pay 2000l. for reviving 
it, and you pay 2000]. a year to a chief commiſſioner for ren- 
dering the old eſtabliſhment of ſeven leſs neceſſary or efficient. 

I have only alluded to the influence and expence of this mea- 
ſure ; but there is an argument againſt it greatly aggravating 
both : the ſenſe of this Houſe repeatedly declared on the ſub- 
je& ; there are no leſs than three reſolutions declaring that ſeven 
commiſſioners are ſufficient. The firſt reſolution declared that 
ſeven commiſſioners had been found ſufficient, and was laid be- 
fore his excellency the then lord lieutenant. The ſecond reſolu- 
tion declared that this Houſe would refuſe its aſſent to any alte- 
ration in the revenue laws which ſhould tend to give effe& to the 
meaſure of dividing the boards of exciſe from that of cuſtoms, 
and of multiplying the number of commiſſioners, which has been 
adopted againſt the ſenſe of the Houſe. The third teſolution 
declares that whoever adviſed the increaſe of the commiſſioners 
of the revenue beyond ſeven, adviſed a meaſure contrary to the 
ſenſe of this Houſe : the boards were afterwards united; the ad- 
ditional commiſſioners ſtricken off; 600l. a year compenſation 
given; and this reunion was ſtiled by. the minifter as a meaſure 
acceding to the wiſhes of the people, and was accompanied with 
an application for new taxes, which were granted accordingly. 

From a meaſure which does not even profeſs utility, I come 
to another which hangs out the flag of idleneſs; you judge, I 
mean the appointing two commiſſioners to the rolls; when that 
—_ became vacant, the firſt idea that ſhould have recurred to a 
real reformer was, to make it 3 uſe, or its ſuppreſſion a 
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public ſaving, and the worſt idea that could have occurred was, 
to continue it a ſinecure, and multiply the number of the officers ; 
no, it was not the worſt, there was a groſſer idea yet behind, 
to increaſe the number of the officers for the purpoſe of provid- 
ing for the relatives of the miniſter who made the increaſe. Have 
the crown lawyers been conſulted on this buſineſs? Have they 
made a report to his excellency that it would further very much 
the execution of law, if a judicial office was kept, a ſinecure pro- 
vided, the commiſſion ſhould be numerous. One of the noble 
commiſſioners was pleaſed to lament the expence to which this 
country had been put in a grant to me, and a penſion to the fa- 
mily of Mr. Burgh: the firſt I do not think it neceſſary to de- 
fend; as to the ſecond, I own I did not expect to find at the 
tomb of that illuſtrious man ar occaſional reſident, weeping, not 
over the death of the father, but the proviſion for the children. 
Could I, who had ſeen the money of Ireland ſquandered: to the 
friends, the followers, the paraſites of various viceroys, heſitate 
to ſnatch from the hand of rapine one portion, and conſecrate it 
to the family of Burgh: the noble lord who repines, will now 
hare ample cauſe for concern, and if he chooſes to lament one 
great occupation or ingenuity, if he chooſes to defend the various 
jobs of his noble relation, he will find none leſs eaſy to be de- 
fended than that by which he himſelf has been appointed. 

On the ſame principle of enereaſing the influence of the crown 
has the late lord lieutenant divided. the boards of flamps and ac- 
counts; after encreaſing the charges of the eſtabliſhments by a 
variety of jobs ; he appropriates a board for the purpoſe of ſu- 
perintending the public expence, and makes that appointment a 
violation of its own principle, and one of the great jobs of his 

government. The board of accounts, when firſt eſtabliſhed, was 
by many thought uſeleſs; to give it the colour of utility, and to 
reconcile us both to it and to the ſtamp- act, the miniſter declared 
in parliament that he would annex the collection of the ſtamps to 
the board of accounts, and his declaration was followed by the 
tax, and then carried into execution. Some time after, an an- 
nual report being, under act of parliament, made and preſented 

to this Houſe by the commiſſioners of accounts, is was thought 
proper to advance their ſalary for the joint and additional labour. 
Theſe boards are now divided; five officers of ſtamps, one with 
&col. the reſt with gool. fo that you collect the flamps at above 
18 per cent. and five commiſſioners of accounts, who retain 
8ool. the joint confideration for the divided labour. 

With every reſpect to the commiffianers, however diſpoſed to 
economy, they have it nut in their power to be of any great ad- 
vantage; they may examine vouchers, they may controul tradeſ- 
men; but the great political jobber, the miniſter; they cannot 

touch him; they muſt follow the profuſion of the miniſter, they 
cannot check it: if you are in earneſt on the ſubject of œcono- 
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my, appoint commiſſioners, who are not to be members of par- 
liament ; and let this Houſe itſelf become a commmittee of re- 
duction ; and its firſt report ſhall be againſt Lord Buckingham, 
and particularly the diviſion of ſtamps from accounts. | 

I have mentioned ſome of the new charges of the late mini- 
ſter, exceptionable from the growth of expence ; more excepti- 
onable from the growth of patronage. In the laſt ſeſſion we 
called for a return of all offices created ſince 1769, and now in 
the poſſeſſion of members of parliament ; from that return, and 
from the peruſal of your eſtabliſhments, you will find that in the 
courſe of twenty-one years, the increaſe of ſuch new offices now 
poſſeſſed by members, has been not leſs, if not more, than the 
number of all your counties. Thus, in the courſe of twenty- 
one years, you have introduced an innovation, which muſt pro- 
duce a very conſiderable change in the balance of the conſtituti- 
on; they have introduced, ſilently and inſenſibly, a parliamen- 
tary reform ; but a reform cn very different principles frem thoſe 


ol the public; a parliamentary reform increafing in the Houſe 


of Commons the repreſentatiyes of the miniſter, and diminiſhing 
the repreſentatives of the people. 

The meaſures I complain of are not only a dangerous increaſe 
of miniſterial influence ; they are an open breach of public faith. 
The penſion to a late ſecretary, was a breach of an engagement, 
underſtood at the time when the ſalary of the ſecretary was in- 
creaſed : the grant of the reverſion to another abſentee ſecretary 
is a breach of another engagement, underſtood at a. time, when 
great compenſations were made to buy home abſentee employ- 
ments—the increaſe of the ſalaries of the ordnance, in breach of 
the king's letter of 1765, enjoining a diminution of the ſalary, 
the diviſion of the ſtamps and accounts, is a breach of a public 
promiſe made in this Houſe, when the ſtamp-a&t was propounded, 
and the diviſion of the boards of cuſtoms and exciſe, and the mul- 
tiplication of the commiſſioners, is a breach of another ſolemn 
engagement made in this Houſe, as a peace offering, when vari- 
ous new taxes were propoſed and aſſented to. Thus, the late 
miniſter has not only broken his awn engagements of economy, 
but the ſolemn promiſes of his predeceſſors, and has expoſed the 
government to the charge of keeping every corrupt compact 
with the individual, and breaking their honourable engagements 
with the public. | | 

Sir, the evils which have taken place, lead me to conſider the 
reſiſtance to the bills that would have prevented thema penſion- 


bill and a place-bill ; the former was refiſted the laſt ſeſſion, be- 


cauſe, as they on the part of government, ſaid it was unneceſ- 
ſary ; at that time they made it indiſpenſable, held it up in traf- 
fc, had it at market, a reſort againſt popular and conſtitutional 
meaſures, the prince, the nobles, and the people. It was reſiſted 
en another pretence, becauſe it legalized fo great a ſum as 80,00cl 
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at the very time the miniſter objected to a penſion-bill, be- 
cauſe it legalized 80,cool. they made the penfion-lilt above 
100,000l.—irt was reſiſted on another pretence, becauſe it gave a 
latitude for the Royal Family, and at that time they granted a 
penſion of 400o0l. to the Duke of Glouceſter. 

They reſiſted a place-bill under ſimilar circumſtances; at the 
time of their reſiſtance, they were dividing boards, ſplitting fine- 
cures, and multiplying offices; at one and the fame time refift- 
ing, the bill by their influence, and making it neceſſary by their 
tranſgreſſions, It was not an error in judgment, nor a knotty 
doubt on a puzzled point of ſpeculation ; no, it was a perfect 


'conviction on the part of the miniſters of the utility of ſuch a 


meaſure, and a decided determination to commit the corruptions 
thoſe bills would guard againit ; they were reſiſted by his ma- 
jeſty's miniſter, with malice propenſe againſt the community. 
My friend, who failed, urged theſe bills with the arguments of 
a provident fenator, but the miniſter is a thunderbolt in their fa. 
vour; he is that public malefactor, who calls out for penal laws, 
by the authority of the cr1mes in which he participates j * the 
evils againſt which you heiitate to provide; I am committing. 
I am creating places and multiplying penſions; and I am fo do- 
ing, for the reaſons you doubt, corruption,” Theſe are not his 
words; no, but they are the words of his offences. 

Perhaps theſe offences may admoniſh you to your ſafety, per- 


haps the conduct of the late viceroy was a crifis in the public diſ- 


order to mature the public remedy ; as the ſpecific owes its dif- 
covery to the diſeaſe; perhaps a code of wholeſome law may owe 
its birth to the Marquis of Buckingham; perhaps ſome patriot 
government, on the ruins of his inſane regulations in the reaſcend- 
ing ſcale of liberty, may affent to conſtitutional meaſures; a 
place bill, a penſion bill, and others, and fo give relief to an in- 
jured community, Had it been one place, ſome ſolitary reaſon 
might be advanced, ſome ſolitary friend might put forward ſome 
ſolitary pretence, but here is a hoſt of them: crime throws light 
on crime, and they give teſtimony againſt one another; they 
amount to a project of corrupt government, apparent on the 
face of the meaſures, they betray ; betray, do I fay | Why, the 
crime is not concealed, never was a proceeding more public 
the evil was real, and in every corner of the capital you diſcovered 
ſuſpicious groupes of political figures, tampering with the repre- 
ſentatives of the people: in the mean time, public buſineſs ſtopp- 
ed; no education bill, no barren land bill; there was on the part 


of the miniſter, a prohibition of,public buſineſs, and a fale of pub - 


lic meaſures ; this ſyſtem of corruption has been aided by a ſyſtem 
of coercion, and men have been diſmiſſed? Why were they diſ- 
miſſed ? not for, queſtioning the privileges of parliament, like the 
late viceroy ; not for acting in defiance of its reſolution, like the 


late viceroy ; not for filling the populace with empty hopes, like 
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that viceroy; not for feeding their friends on pretended public 
reformations, like that viceroy. | 

But there are ſome penal meaſures; why defy explanation ? 
Why deprive the penſioner who got his penſion with the appro- 
bation of government, as compenſation for office extinguiſhed ? 
Is compenſation to be confidered as a bribe for a vote? Why de- 
prive the penſioner who got his penſion to ſupport hereditary ho- 
nours? is the prop of honour to be confidered a bribe? why 
deprive the penſioner who got his penſion on the addreſs of one 
of the houſes of parliament, is that to he confidered as a bribe ? 
Are the nobility of this country to be ſubject to a letter miſſive, 
or a meſſage from a elerk or runner, defiring that they will at- 
tend in their place, and vote to blemiſh their blood, and ſave 
their penſion! Such has been the condu of your reformer. 
This was the man; you remember his entry into the capital, 
trampling .on the hearſe of the Duke of Rutland, and ſeated in 
a triumphal car, drawn dy public credulity; on one fide fallaci- 
ous hope, and on the other many mouthed profeſſion ; a figure 
with two faces, one turned to the treaſury, and the other pre- 
ſented to the people; and with a double tongue, ſpeaking con- 
tradictory languages. . | | 

This miniſter alights ; juſtice looks up to him with empty 
hopes, and peculation faints with idle alarms ; he finds the city 
a prey to an unconſtitutional police; he continues it; he finds 
the country over-burthened with a ſhameful penſion lift ; he en- 
creaſes it; he finds the Houſe of Commons ſwarming with place- 
men—he multiplies them; he finds the ſalary of the ſecretary 
encreaſed to prevent a penſion—he grants a penſion ; he finds 
the kingdom drained by abſentee employments, and by compen- 
ſations to buy them home—he gives the beſt reverſion in tlie 
country to an abſentee, his brother! He finds the government, 
at different times, had diſgraced itſelf by creating finecures, to 
gratify corrupt affection; he makes two commiſſioners of the 


rolls, and gives one of them to another brother; he finds the 


ſecond eouncil to the commiſſioners put down becauſe uſeleſs, 
he reviyes it; he finds the boards of accounts and ſtamps annexed 
by public compact; he divides them; he finds the boards of cuſ- 
toms and exciſe united by public compact; he divides them; 
he finds three reſolutions, declaring, that' ſeven commiſſioners 
are ſufficient ; he makes nine; he finds the country has ſuffered 
by ſome peculations in the ordnance ; he encreaſes the ſalaries 
of offices, and gives the places to members ; to members of par- 
liament ! 

What will you fay now, when the viceroy ſhakes hands with 
the populace, and enfeoffs himſelf to the loweſt popularity. He 
ſhould not proceed on the principles of punic faith, or of parthian 
flight, to retain the affections of the public ; on negative terms, 
it is difficult: but to attach them by injuries, to annex the dela, 
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ſion of the pablic to his perſon, and the plunder of the country 
to his family, is a monſter in the hiſtory of ambition. 

What ſhall we ſay to the public peculatar, for he will triumph 
and he will calculate, and he will ſet up the innocence of little 
peculations againſt the crimes of affected, and teizing, and little 
regulation ? TY | 

What ſhall we ſay to the people? They looked for relief, be- 
cauſe they were oppreſſed, and looked to Lard Buckingham for 
relief, becauſe they were deceived ; it is to relieve them, I wiſh 
to direct the attention of this ſeſſion. 

Sir, the prodigality of konours, places and penſions, by the 
preſent miniſters of the crown, was held to he ſo criminal as to 
render the ordinary proviſions in Great Britain inſufficient, and 
extraordinary, and unconſtitutional reſtrictions, admiſſible ; ſome 
of thoſe miniſters having committed in Ireland, in this particular, 
exceſſes far beyond thoſe, which falſchood preſumed to pro- 
plicſy, to diſparage the ſecond perſonage in theſe dominions. 

What meaſure ſhall they find ? Shew them a juſtice which they 
refuſed to the ſon of their prince, and only reſort to conſtitutio- 
nal proviſions, ſuch as may aboliſh theſe grievances, and guard 
the country againſt the danger of a repetition of them. 


The CuAxcEILOR Or THE ExcHEqQUER [Sir John Parnell.] 
Notwithſtanding it is unneceſſary for me to enter into arguments 
which do not ariſe out of the addreſs ; notwithſtanding the right 
honourable 3 has promiſed to make them the ſubject of 
future diſcuſſion; yet I am not ſurprized that he now brings for- 
ward thoſe charges which the exertions of his abilities only, are 
capable of making a ſubject of alarm to the public. The abili- 
ties, Sir, of my right honourable friend, and the reſpect due to 
his character are ſuch, that I ſhould be unpardonable in letting 
his aſſertions paſs unnoticed : and what, Sir, is his firſt ; that 
within the laſt five years the expences of this country have gone 
on increaſing at the rate of 200, ocol per annum, Now, Sir, 
this depends on official information ; and if my right honourable 
friend ſpeaks from official information, it has been very errone- 
ous indeed; for I have in my hand official documents which 
ſhew, that | = . - 

In 1789 the national expences were 1,052,000 


In 1788 a - - 1,062,000 
In 1787 - - - 1,07 2,000' 
In 1786 - - - 1,082,000 + 


So that the fact is, the direct inverſe of the aſſertion ; an aſſertion 
which my right honourable friend certainly made from being 
mifinformed. In 1783, it is true, the expences of the nation 
were but 922, o0l. But what has cauſed the increaſe ? Parli- 
amentary grants, addreſſes of this Houſe. I can ſhew, and will, 
when this ſubje& comes properly before the Houſe, that not a 
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fourth part of the increaſe which the right honourable gentleman 
has alledged, can be charged to government account; in the 
mean time, I beg he will peruſe the official documents which I 
now give him, and I am conyinced he has ſo much candour he 
will ſubſcribe to my opinion. Sir, theſe exceedings are not at 
all alarming either from their nature or their quantity; the in- 
creaſe of bounties alone, is more than all the reſt taken together; 
and the increaſe of bounties is the proof of your proſperity. 
This I will demonſtrate; and if J do, it will not only be a proof 
that the moſt able and moit honeſt man may be miſtaken, but it 
will alſo be a preſumption, that if in a number of general charges, 
manifeſt error is ſhewn in the firſt, very great reliance ought not 
to be had on others. | | 

The next charge of criminality againſt Lord Buckingham, is 
his granting a penſion to a deſcrving fervant of the public, (Mr. 
Orde) a man for whom, I am proud to ſay, J entertain the 
higheſt reſpect; a man that has rendered many ſervices to this 
country, and to whom even remoteſt poſterity will feel them- 


| ſelves indebted. The penſion fo well earned by this man, is deem- 


ed a criminal extravagance ; and it is aggravated by the circum- 
tance, that while here, his ſalary had been increaſed—but when 
he left the country, did he not leave the ſalary alfo ? 

The right honourable gentleman ſet out with declaring that 
he thought it neceſſary to diſcuſs the circumſtances which had 
ariſen ſince the cloſe of the laſt ſeſſion, but he has not confined 
himſelf to this. He has gone back for many years, and diſcuſſed 
ſubjects which in this Houſe have frequently been diſcuſſed be- 
fore, and has imputed tothe laſt Lord Lieutenant, acts for which, 
if criminality lies, it lies againſt his predeceſſors. 

He then briefly touched upon the increaſe in the number of 


commiſſioners, which was made under the Acts of Cuſtoms; the 


additional counſel to the commiſſioners, which he ſaid was in 
reality a ſaving, for as the commerce of the country had inereaſ- 
ed five-fold, and had made an additional number of commiſſion- 
ers neceſſary to diſpatch the buſineſs of revenue and exciſe, for 


ſuits had conſequently multiplied, and made the aſſiſtance of coun- 


ſel more frequently necefſary ; but in appointing a ſecond coun- 
ſel, part only of thoſe fees were given to him, which had former- 
ly been paid to various counſel occafionally taken up. 

He mentioned the ordnance, and ſaid the reform which had 
there taken place, had been matter of abſolute neceſſity from cir- 


.  cumſtances of the times; it was neceſſary to make the ordnance 


an efficient department, and to furniſh the arſenal with proper 
military ſtores ; as to the peculations diſcovered in that depart- 
ment, they ſhewed the neceſſity of inſtitutiag the board of ac- 
counts; upon the whole, he begged of gentlemen to ſuſpend 
their opinions for the preſent , a committee muſt fit for ſeven or 
eight days on the public accounts before them, He truſted he 
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would be able to demonſtrate the propriety and neceſſity of each 
charge complained ot by his right honourable friend, and to con- 
vince him that in the exceſs of expence which he had ſuppoſed and 
ſtated, he had been much mis-informed. 


Mr. W. B. Pox sex ſaid he was not diſpoſed to animadvert 
on the conduct of the Marquis 'of Buckingham, nor did he riſe 
to give any impediment to the addreſs. He would merely re- 
mark, that if the preſent adminiſtration were inclined to perpe- 
tuate the ſame ſyſtem of meaſures with the laſt, he would freely 
pronounce it unworthy the ſupport of every man who regarded 
the honour or independence of his country, 


Mr. EGAN. I rife, Sir, to give my hearty concurrence in the 
addreſs to our moſt gracious ſovereign. I truſt I ſhall obtain the 
patience of the Houte, while I ſtate to them the negative reaſons 
which induce my concurrence. I concur, Sir, in this addreſs, 
becauſe the men who conducted the adminiſtration of the Mar- 
quis of Buckingham, have ha4 neither the audacity nor the ſer- 
vility to praiſe, nay even have had the prudence not to glance at 
the meaſures of his adminiſtration, That nobleman has ſuffered a 
political deceaſe in this country, and this addreſs has left his 
tomb ſtone without an inſcription. This is ſeldom the lot of any 
man who has left either fame io juſtify his panegyric, or friends 
to commiſerate his departure, His Excellency has the peculiar 
felicity not to merit the meed of fame, nor the memorial of 
friendſhip. I have liſtened, Sir, to the gentleman who has ſo 
juſtly animadverted on his Excellency's adminiſtration, with that 
delight which his pointed and poliſhed eloquence muſt give to 
every man, but I have followed him through the political biogra- 
phy of the laſt adminiſtration with lamentation, at the melancho- 
ly catalogue of national calamities, which he has diſcloſed with 
yeracity, and chaltiſed with juſtice. —Sir, this hiſtorical detail and 
deteſtation of the meaſures of a departed and an execrated chief 
governor, is pregnant with many advantages ta this inſulted and 
abuſed land. It will teach his Majeſty's miniſters in Great Bri- 
tain in future not to ſuffer their arrogant ambition to baniſh to 
this kingdom the outcaſts of their counſels, and to dignify his 
Excellency with the viceroyalty of this devoted country, To 
amuſe his officious medling capacity fgom concurring in the de- 
ſtruction of his native land, by ſubmitting this country to the ra- 
vage of his profuſion, and its eonſtitution to the rage of his diſap- 
pointed difloyalty, It will inſtruct his Majeſty's miniſters not to 
tranſmit as the governors of this land, the tranſports from their 
counſels, and to convert the kingdom of Ireland into the politi- 
cal Botany Bay of Great Britain. We have read in hiſtory an 
inſtance that bears near affinity to this political ſubterfuge.— 
When Edward the ſecond, that weak aud that unfortunate prince, 


4 


was obliged to comply with the reiterated demands of his people, 
to baniſh from his prefence that favourite, Gavaſton, he appoint- 
ed him chief governor of Ireland, and thus thought to abate, 
while he illuminated the degradation of his exile. Let me not 
be underſtood to diſgrace our gracious ſovereign by inſinuating, 
any parallel between him and Edward the ſecond, that ſacriſice 
of miſguided favoritifm—nor let me be thought to reflect on the 
memory of Gavaſton, who poſſeſſod many manly qualities, and con- 
ciliating accompliſhments, by ſuggeſting any family reſemblance 
between him and our departed viceroy. | 
If any man in this Houſe thinks I have ſaid any thing too ſe. 
vere, in this brief abſtract of his late exccllency, I will recant it, 
if either che opulent or the indigent announce one public or one 
private virtue to purchaſe his redemption from deſerved execra- 
tion. —If not, I will infcribe under this ſketch, '* Monftrum nul. 
Ia virtute redemptum 1 will take the liberty briefly to detail and 
to contraſt his excellency's conduct in the choice of men and of 
meaſures, in his renunciation of men and of meaſures with the 
men whom he ſelected for his miniſters being contemporary, I 
am rendered unfit to do thoſe characters ſtrict hiſtorical juſtice. — 
I ſhall only obſerve, and probably it may be thought ſufficiently 
ſevere, that they will be tranſmitted to poſterity, at leaſt under 
the ſuſpicion of political depravity, by his excelleney's adoption 
and approbation of the men, whom he vainly and impotently 
thinks he diſcomfited and dilgraced. I hall alſo ſay, that they 
will be handed down to poſterity, in the oppoſite page of hiſtory, 
encircled and illuminated with the glory of having merited his re- 
robation. Sir, the notoriety of the mal-adminiftration of the 
arge of Buckingham, would entitle me to group his meaſures 
for public odium, = public deteſtation. But, Sir, I am forced 
by gentlemen on the other fide into ſome detail.— l ſay, Sir, his 
adminiſtration was not only unprincipled in practice, but bare- 
facedly and avowedly fo in profeſſion. Former majorities in this 
Houſe demanded of the miniſter, under whom they muſtered for 
the honourable demolition of the conſtitution and degradation of 
their country, ſome plauſible pretences for ſupporting him—ſome 
abilities on the fide of adminittration, artful enough to gloſs over 
the pravity of his meaſures, and to make political baſeneſs at leaſt 
argumentative and problematical. The adminiſtration of his ex- 
celiency addreſſed themſelves neither to the paſſions, nor to the 
underſtanding of men, they ſtood mute, and bully-bold againſt 
principle in practice or profeſſion, announced miniſterial venge- 
ance againft all political integrity, and laughed to ſcorn the in- 
dignation of their contemporaries, and the abomination of their 
poſterity. I ſhall terminate this ſhort obſervation on this profli- 
gatory cruſade againft all public principle, by one remark, We 
find from this æra, that few men can reſiſt the ſtrong attraction, 
with which they are drawn to corruption by the common centre 
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of every adminiſtration : if we cannot therefore by ſome political 
aſſociation, encreaſe the centrifugal force of public and of pri- 
vate virtue, ſo as to correct, if not to overcome this irreſiſtable 
attraction, the conſtitution muſt ſoon meet its diſſolution. Vou 
ſaw the dignity of Parliament proſtrated at his excellency's feet, 
for tbeir treaſonable practices in ſupporting the ſueceſſion of the 
houſe of Hanoyer, againſt the arrogant ambition of the relatives 
of Buckingham; but you ſaw alſo, to their immortal honour, 
that Parliament vindicated themſelves, and with recorded and un- 
animous opprobium ſtigmatized his political audacity, his diſap- 
pointed profligacy. You ſaw this miniſterial profligacy beget a 
dignified and a laudable confederacy againſt his adminiſtration. + 
To moderate parliamentary indignation, and to break the confe- 
deracy, you beheld a 5 of profuſion, and a renunciation of 
all principle; you beheld places and penſions multiplied, and 
boards divided againſt miniſterial contracts, and covenants with 
parliaments. But Sir, theſe were not the moſt flagrant out- 
rages committed You beheld titles commuted for the liberties 
cf the people. The fountain of honour, had an almoſt indiſ- 
criminate and venal iſſue, and we beheld one houſe of parliament, 
as our Saviour found the Temple, polluted with money changers. 
Sir, every meaſure of retrenchment ; every meaſure of — ag 
tional melioration; every barrier propoſed againſt the alarming 
encroachments of prerogative, and the more alarming and more 
dangerous influence of corruption, were reſiſted and withſtood, 
not by argument, nor by the pretence of juſtifying ſuch reſiſt- 
ance, but by the avowal of that very corruption. They refuſed 
you a place bill; they refuſed a penfion bill ; they maintained in 
the city of Dublin, an expenſive and unconſtitutional police; a 
police originally erected as a battery againſt the liberties of the 
corporation of your capital, in the expectation that the death 
of Freedom there would accelerate its extinction through the 
land. 5 
To this adminiſtration has our preſent Viceroy ſucceeded. To 
him, Sir, our expoſal and abhorrence of our late government, 
will, I truſt, be a ſalutary leſſon. If profeſſing a diverſity of man- 
ners, from policy, but I fear an identity in meaſures from depra- 
vity, if rejecting the political rcſentments, but adopting the un- 
conſtitutional principles of his predeceſſor, his excellency means 
to guide the government of this country : let me warn him that he 
will meet the ſame meaſures of execration. | 

The malefactor is not executed in vengeance againſt the unfor- 
tunate criminal, but through the ſa'utary expedient of example. 
— Let him benefit by the example, and avoid the fate of his pre- 
deceſſor. Let him not be perſuaded by flagitious men, who ſur- 
round him, that eaſy and unaffected addreſs, conciliating man- 
ners, and convivial inclinations will be a propitiation to the Iriſh 
for political ſins. Let him look with a penetrating eye into thoſe 
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men who adviſed and aſſiſted the meaſures of the Marquis of 
Buckingham, and let him profit by the precedent that his mini- 
ſters to-night have deſerted his vindication and acquieſced in his 
diſgrace. 


Mr. Corxr ' ſaid, that feeling as he did towards the nobleman 
who had been made the ſubject of debate, he could not avoid ſay- 
ing a few words. He might for one declare, to the honour of 
Lord Buckingham, and to the honour of the Houſe, that the 
departed Chief Governor was not left without a friend, on his 
having left the country: he would not follow the honourable gen- 
tleman who ſpoke laſt, through a courſe of general accuſativns, 
nor anſwer them by a genera! panggytic, but he truſted that 
when Lord Buckingham's conduct came to be examined into 
more particularly, that it would be found undeſerving of a great 
deal of that odium that had been thrown upon it. He was much 
ſurpriſed indeed, that the right honourable gentleman who (poke 
firſt, with all the fine feelings which he poſſeſſed, the great ſource 
of his eloquence, and of his exertions, could have made the fort 
of attack that he had done, and that he ſhould have torn two 
men from their graves, to drag them into that Houſe, in order 
to blacken the character of Lord Buckingham. What had the 
unfortunate deceaſed nobleman to ſay to the ſubject of Lord Buck- 
ingham? Or how, except in one of the flights of his eloquence, 
could he have ſtated, that Lord Buckingham had trampled on 
the hearſe of the Duke of Rutland? He truſted, that flights of 
eloquence were not ſufficient to make Lord Buckingham be con- 
demned as the blackeſt of mankind :—and as to another ſubject, 
that of the ordnance, when it ſhould come to be diſcuſſed, he 
was confident that the late viceroy would be found to have acted 
the part of an honeſt and vigilant guardian of the public inter- 
eſts.— The honourable gentleman who ſpoke laſt had inſcribed, 
as he called it, an epitaph on the tomb-ſtone of the late departed 
Chief Governor, with a ſtrong and unrelenting hand. He was 
ſurpriſed that the honourable gentleman who ſo much revered the 
honovr that he applauded in others, ſhould have forgot the indul- 
gence that is due to the abſent, who are deprived of the oppor- 
tunity of ſelf deſence: but ſtill more was he aſtoniſhed, that the 
honourable gentleman ſhould have thought fit to direct his attack 
againſt the private eliaracter of that noble perſona who had quitted 
the government, He was, for his own part, ready to declare 
bimſelf of opinions directly oppolite to the honourable gentle- 
man's, and to expreſs avowedly both eſteem for the private cha- 
rater of Lord Buckingham, and approbation gf the public prin- 
ciples, which, at his coming to this kingdom, he had laid down 
for the ſyſtem of his government, | | 

He hoped, that if he expreſſed theſe ſentiments with warmth, 
he would find an excuſe in that liberality of the national charac- 
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ter, which induced them the more willingly.to receive the friend- 
ly office he wiſhed to diſcharge, to a nobleman who no longer 
preſided over the goverament of this country ; an office that he 
the more earneſtly had atiempred to perform, as it could not be 
miſconſtrued to ariſe from intereſted views; or to be attended with 
any ſpecies of reward. 7 


Mr. Cu RA did not riſe to paſs any comment on the conduct 
of the Marquis of Buckingham, his faults and his puniſhments 
were, he ſaid, already on record. He remarked, if the preſent 
en to purſue the ſame, he has done, if the 
fame offenſive, and abandoned meaſures were to be purſued, the 
veſſel of . public ſuffering would ſoon overflow. He warned mi- 
niſters of the preſent example in a neighbouring country, where 
twenty-four millions of people, galled by their oppreſſions, riſing 
up in vengeance at the great call of nature, and rending their 
chains upon the heads of their oppreſſors. | 

He remarked that it was not his wiſh to co-operate with any 
men who oppoſed miniſters through peeviſhneſs or caprice for in- 
tereſted motives. But he would honeſtly ell miniſters that ſo 
long as they continued to encourage ſuch men, or find ſupport 
from ſuch meaſures, they would have the heart of the country, 
and vices of adminiſtration working againſt them. There was 
no queſtion with ſuch men, but a queſtion between the intereſts 
of the miniſter and the people. But if, on the other hand, mi- 
niſters fought the confidence of honourable men, and adopted juſt 
meaſures, they might at any time laugh to ſcorn twice the weight 
of oppoſition now againſt them. 


Mr. Gzoxce Ponsowsy aroſe he ſaid, not to o poſe the ad- 
dreſs, not to comment at preſent on the faults of adminiſtration, 
but to promiſe the Chancellor of the Exchequer, on a very early 
occaſion, the opportunity for which he fo anxiouſly wiſhed of de- 
fending the late meaſures of government. 


An explanatory converſation then took place with the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer on the ſubject of the different items of 
expenditure on the civil eſtabliſhment, which was ended by the in- 
terference of the Speaker ; and the queſtion being put _ the 
1emaining paragraphs of the addreſs. 

It paſſed nem. con. 


Mr. Dirrox reported from the committee appointed to draw 
up an addreſs to the Lord Lieutenant, that they had agreed to 
one, which he read in his place, and being read at the * was 
agreed to nem. con. in theſe words: 
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To his Excellency Joux, Earl of WesTMoxLaxD, Lord Lieu- 
tenant General, and General Governor of Ireland. 


The humble AppxkEss of the KnicnTs, CiTIZENS, and Bus- 
GESSES. in Parliament aſſembled - | 


&« May it pleaſe your Excellency, | 

« We, his Majeſty's molt dutiful and loyal ſubjects, the Com- 
mons of Ireland in parliament aſſembled, beg leave to offer to 
your Excellency our cordial thanks for your moſt excellent ſpeech 
from the throne, and to congratulate your Excellency upon your 
appointment to the government of this kingdom, at a time when 
we are in the full enjoyment of the bleflings of peace, and the in- 
eſtimable advantages of a free conſtitution. : | 

& Your Excellency does juſtice to our ſentiments in believing 
that our preſent happy ſituation, ,will induce us to perſevere in 
the maintenance of good government, and adhere to that ſyſtem of 
policy, which has firmly ſecured the public tranquillity, and has 
encreaſed the wealth and credit of the nation. 

& We return your Excellency our acknowledgments for or- 
dering the public accounts to be laid before us, and ſhall chear- 
fully make ſuch proviſions as the intereſts of the ſtate and the 
honour of his Majeſty's government may require. 

«© While your Excellency is pleaſed to anticipate our zeal for 
whatever may promote the commerce, and encourage the induſ- 
try of Ireland, we ſhould ill requite your early diſcernment of 
our peculiar intereſts, if we ſhould not direct our eſpecial atten- 
tion to the agriculture and linen manufacture, to the inſtitutions 
of charter and other proteſtant ſchools, and to the maintenance 
and improvement of thoſe laws from which this kingdom has al- 
ready derived ſuch material advantages. 

We are highly flattered by your Excellency's warm profeſ- 
ſions of zeal and attention to promote our happineſs and wel- 
fare; and from your Excellency's amiable virtues and integrity, 
we entertain not the ſlighteſt doubt of their genuine fincerity.— 
It will be our wiſh, as it is our duty, to co-operate with your 
Excellency in promoting theſe important ends. Animated by the 
ſame ſpirit, and united for the attainment of the ſame objects, 
the honour of our Sovereign, and the happineſs of his people, we 
ſhall ſtudy to ſecure your Excellency's confidence, by forwarding 
ſuch meaſures as may contribute to the credit of your government 
and advance the intereſts of Ireland.“ 


DN AT INE DIST 


DATURDAY, JANUARY 23, 1790. 


The Spears, attended by ſeveral members, went up to the 
Caſtle with the addreſs, and being returned, the Speaker reported 


p 
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that the Houſe had attended his Excellency the Lord Liente- 
nant with the addreſs of this Houſe to his Majeſty, and that 


thereupon his Excellency was pleaſed to return the following an- 
rer: | 


„J will forthwith tranſmit this dutiful and loyal addreſs to be 
laid before his Majeſty.” | 7 
_ Ordered, That his Excellency the Lord Lieutenant's anſwer 
be entered in the journals of this Houſe. 


The SrRAKER reported alſo that he had preſented the addreſs 
of thanks to his Excellency the Lord Lieutenant, for his ſpeech 
to both Houſes of Parliament, and that his Excellency was pleaſe 
ed to return the following anſwer ;— 


U return you my fincere thanks for this very cordial addreſs, 

the zeal I feel for the welfare of Ireland will always direct my 
conduct to the beſt means of obtaining and improving your con- 
fidence.”? 


Ordered, That his Excellency the Lord Lientenant's anſwer 
be entered in the journals of this Houſe. 


The CyanceLLoR or THE ExcHEQUER moved, © that this 
Houſe will, on Monday next, take into confideration his Excel- 
Tency the Lord Lieutenant's ſpeech to both houſes of parlia- 
ment.” Agreed to. | | 

He then moved That an humble addreſs be preſented to his 
Excellency the Lord Lieutenant, that he will be pleaſed to give 
directions to the proper officers to lay before this Houſe the pub- 
lic accounts of the nation, and the ſeveral eſtabliſhments, civil 
and military, and other charges of government, the civil liſt be- 
ginning the 25th of March, 1789, and ending the 29th of Sep- 
tember following; the military liſt from the 31ſt uf March, 1789, 
to the firſt of October following, together with the payments 
made to, or by the Vice Treaſurers during the ſaid times, and 
the arrear remaining unſatisfied, together with the ſtate of the 
revenue, and the charges of management, and other deductions, 
from the 25th of March, 1789, to the 2gth of September fol- 
lowing.” —Agreed to. 


Ordered, That the ſaid addreſs be preſented to his Excellency 
the Lord Lieutenat, by ſuch members of this Houſe as are of his 
Majeſty's Moſt Honourable Privy Council. | 


The right honourable Mr. SecxETAaey Hobart informed the 
Houſe, that their addreſſes for laying before this Houſe the pub- 
lic accounts of the nation, and the ſeveral eſtabliſhments eivil and 
military, had been preſented to his Excellency the Lord Lieu- 
tenant, and that his Excellency had given directions accord- 


ingly. 
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Mr. Clements, and Mr. Burgh, Accountant-General, by or- 
der of his Excellency the Lord Lieutenant, preſented to the 
Houſe, purſuant to their addreſs to his Excellency, the ſeveral 
ablic accounts, receipts and payments in the treaſury. 

Ordered to lie on the table for the peruſal of the members. 


Ordered, on the motion of Mr. Maſon, that the public accounts 
this day laid before the Houſe be printed. | 


Ordered, on the motion of Mr. George Pouſonby, that the 
proper officer do lay before this Houſe an account of the laſt 
payments made at the treaſury upon all ſuch penſions, civil and 
military, as exceed 200l. per annum. ; 
Alſo, That the proper officer do lay before this Houſe an ac- 
counſ of all the monies paid to non-conforming. miniſters, from 
the 25th of March, 1788, to the 25th of March, 1789, ſpeci- 
fying the number of ſuch minilters as have received any part of 


ſuch monies, and how much has been received by each miniſter. 


The ATTornEy GENERAL moved for leave to bring in a bill 
to explain and amend an act paſſed in the 14th and 15th years of 
the reigns of King Charles the Second, entitled an act for taking 
away the court of wards and liveries and tenures in capite, and 
by knight's ſervice; and alſo an act paſſed in the 21ſt and 224 
vears of his preſent majeſty, entitled an a& to allow perſons pro- 
feſſing the Popiſh religion to teach ſchool in this kingdom, and 
for regulating the education of papiits; and alſo to repeal cer- 
tain laws relative to the guardianſhip of their children. 

Leave given, | 


Mr. Denis Bowes DaLy moved for leave to bring in a bill 
to continue an act for the further amendment of the law relative 
to the regiſtering of freeholders.—Leave given. 


Ordered on the motion of Mr. Forbes, that the proper officer 
dolay before this Houſe the enrolment of the patent, appointing 
the preſent commiſſioners of cuſtoms and exciſe, together with the 
letter of inſtructions of the Marquis of Buckingham, addreſſed 
to the commiſſioners, and written in conſequence of the appoint- 
ment of the preſent commiſſioneis. 

Mr. Forbes alſe moved, that the proper officer do lay before 
this Houſe a copy of the eſtabliſhment of the commiſſioners and 
officers of his Majeſty's cuſtoms, with the annual amount of their 


ſalaries, diſtinguiſhing ſuch offices as are poſſeſſed by members of 
this Houſe. | ; 


The ATTorney GENERAL ſaid there was no proper officer 
to make out ſuch an order, as the one now called for by the ho- 
nourable gentleman. 
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Mr. Forts obſerved, that laſt ſeſſion a motion exactly fimilar 
to the preſent one, had been made and paſled, and that there was 
no heſitation at that time in complying with the order. 


Mr. GeorGe PoxsoxBy could not conceive that there would 
be any difficulty in making ont the order; a reference to an al- 
manack would enable the officers to diltinguiſh who were mem- 


bers of this Houſe. 


Mr. BuxGn (Accountant-general) objected to the motion, he 
ſaid there was no properofficer to make out ſuch an order. 


ir. SECRETARY HoBarT wiſhed that the hononrable member 
would leave out the words members of parliament,” and then 
the order could be eaſily made out; but as the motion ſtood at 
preſent, there was a difficulty in it. TT 


Mr. GraTrTan ſtated from the Journals where three motions 
and three returns were made exactly ſimilar to the one now made, 
and if the point is to be decided by precedent, it is decedid alrea- 
dy. It was ridiculous, he ſaid, for any perſon to ſay that there 
was a difficulty in complying with the order. 


The CHANCELLOR OF THE ExCHtqeueR did not wiſh to op- 
poſe the motion, or withhold any information from the honour- 
able and reſpectable gentleman, but he ſaid it was the duty of the 
officer to return nothing but what comes officially within his 
knowledge; and he hoped the honourable gentleman would not 
preſs his motion as it is at preſent worded, and that he would 
leave out the words members of parliament,” 


Mr. Forsts, in anſwer, ſtated that three motions of a ſimilar 
nature had paſſed laſt ſeſſion unanimouſly, and he was ſurpriſed 
to find any oppoſition to this; that adminiſtration ought not to 
reſort to ſuch trivial cauſes' of difference, eſpecially as they had 
every reaſon to expect that in a few days ample matter would oc- 
cur to gratify their paſſion for diſpute and argument. It could 
not be difficult for the proper officer to diſtinguiſh the members 
of parliament, as the perſon who paid them their ſalaries had fre- 
quent opportunities of acquiring a knowledge of their perſons and 
deſcriptions. He ſtated that his object in framing his motion in 
the manner he had done reſpecting members of parliament, was 
to enable the members of this Houſe to eſtimate the proportion 
of influence which the crown poſſeſſed in the Houſe of Commons, 
and to decide on the neceſſity and expediency of the meaſures he 
intended to propoſe this ſeſſion, to diſqualify penfioners, as alſo 
placemen of a certain deſcription from fitting in the Houſe.— In 
anſwer to the Chancellor of the Exchequer's propoſal, that the 
part of the motion reſpecting members of parliameat ſhould be 
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expunged for the preſent, and when a copy of the eſtabliſhment 
was preſented by the proper officer, then that copy ſhould be re- 
ferred by the Houſe to an officer whom the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer conſidered as competent to make the deſired diſtine- 
tion —Mr. Forbes obſerved, that the propoſed expedient would 
not anſwer the purpoſe of the original motion, as the laſt officer 
could only return that, though he found ſimilar names in the 
copy of the eſtabliſhment, and liſts of the members, he could not 
poſſibly determine whether the perſons were the ſame ; they could 


order, as to dire& a conference between officers of de 
totally diftin& and unconnected. 


not be identified, unleſs the Houſe made ſuch an ONS 


'tments 


Mr. Cooke ſaid if the motion was amended, by inſerting offi- 
cer or officers, there would be an end to the difficulty. 


The motion was amended and agreed to. 


Ordered, on the motion of Mr. Forbes, That the proper officer 
or officers do lay before this Houſe, a copy of the exciſe eſtabliſh- 
ment, with the annual amount of the officers ſalaries, diltingniſh- 
ing ſuch offices as are poſſeſſed by members of this Houſe. | 

Alſo, That the proper officer or officers do lay before this 
Houſe, a copy of the eſtabliſhment of the commiſſioners and offi- 
cers employed in the collection of the ſtamp duties, diſtioguiſhing 
ſuch offices as are poſſeſſed by members of this Houſe, as alſo ſuch 
offices as have been created during the period of the Marquis of 
Buckingham's adminiſtiation, together with an account of the 
ſalaries payable to ſuch commiſſioners and officers, 

Alſo, That the proper officer or officers do lay before this 
Houſe, a copy of the eſtabliſhment of the commiſſioners and 
officers of the board of impreſt accounts, with an account of the 
ſalaries payable to ſuch commiſſioners and officers, diſtinguiſhing 
ſuch offices as are poſſeſſed by members of this Houſe, as alſo ſuch 
offices as have been created during the period of the Marquis of 
Buckingham's adminiſtration, 

Alſo, That the proper officer do lay before this Houſe, a lit 
of all the officers of every denomination, who have been placed on 
the eſtabliſhment in conſequence of the late diviſion of the boards 
of ſtamps and accounts, with the reſpective ſalaries payable to 
each. 

Alſo, That the proper officer do lay before this Houſe, a lift 
of the penſions on the civil eſtabliſhment on the 21ſt of January, 
1790, with the reſpective dates of the grants, and the reſpective 
terms for which the ſame have been granted, and the names of 
the perſons for whoſe uſe any penſion is granted in truſt. 

Alſo, That the proper officer do lay before this Houſe, a liſt 
of penſions on the military eſtabliſhment on the 2 1ſt of January, 
1790, with the reſpeQive dates of the grants, and the reſpective 
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terms for which the ſame have been granted, and the names of 
the perſons for whoſe uſe any penſion is granted in truſt. 

Alſo, That the-proper officer do lay before this Houſe, a liſt 
of the penſions on the civil eſtabliſnment, which have ceaſed by 

death, expiration, or other cauſes, to be a charge on the eſtabltſh- 
ment, during the period of the Marquis of Buckingham's admi- 
miſtration, diſtinguiſhing the names of the perſons who have en- 
joyed the penſions; alſo the terms for which they were granted, 
and the cauſes whereby each has reſpectively ceaſed to be a charge, 
and alſo the total amount of ſuch penſions. | 
Alſo, That the proper officer do lay before this Houſe, a liſt 
of all penſions on the military eſtabliſhment, which have ceaſed by 
death, expiration, or other cauſes, to be a charge on the eſta- 
bliſhment, during the period of the Marquis of Buckingham's 
adminiſtration, diſtinguiſning the names of the perſons who have 
enjoyed the penſions, alſo the terms for which they were granted, 
and the cauſes whereby each has reſpectively ceaſed to be a charge, 
and alſo the total amount of ſuch pcofions. 

Alſs, That the proper officer do lay before this Houſe, a liſt 
of all penſions placed on the civil eſtabliſhment, during the period 
of the Marquis of Buckingham's adminiſtration, with an account 

of the total amount thereof. - 

Alſo, That the proper officer do lay before this Houſe, a liſt 
of all penſions placed on the military eftabliſhment during the 

Marquis of Buckingham's adminiſtration, with an account of the 
total amount thereof, | 


Ordered, on the motion of Mr. Forbes, That this Houſe be 

called over on Monday the iſt day of February next, and that 

Mr. Speaker do write circular letters to the members, requiring 
their attendance on that day. | 
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| _ Ordered, on the motion of Mr. Egan, that the proper officer, 
do lay before this Houſe, the laſt annual accounts paſſed by col- 
lectors of the cuſtoms and exciſe of the port and diſtrict of Cork. 
Alſo, That the proper officer do lay before this Houſe, an ac- 
count of payments made in the treaſury, in the head of concor- 
datum, from Lady- day 1788, to the 2gth of September, 1789, 
together with extracts from the warrants of the Lord Lieutenant 
and Privy Council, autiorifing the ſaid payments, ſpecifying to 
whom, and for what cauſes, conſiderations, and purpoſes the 
Tame were granted. | | 


Mr. AzTayuz Browne gave notice, that he would, on Mon- 
day, bring forward a motion relative to the accommodation of 


perſons in the gallery. 


Mr. Bovp preſented: “A petition of the mayor, community, 
and citizens of Londonderry, figned by Samuel Montgomery, 
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ſetting forth, that his late Majeſty King Charles II. by his let- 
ters patent, under the great ſeal of England, did incorporate the 
honourable the ſociety of the governor and affiſtants, London, of 
the new. plantation in Ulſter, within the realm of Ireland; and 
did oy fame letters patent give, grant, and confirm unto the ſaid 
ſociety, and their ſucceſſors for ever, all and fingular the ferryage 
or paſſage over, upon and beyond the river of Lough Foyle, at 
the city of Londonderry, with all and ſingular the profits and ap- 
purtenance? to the ſame belonging; that his ſaid Majeſty, in and 
by his ſaid letters patent, did incorporate the citizens of Lon- 
douderry, by the name of the mayor, commonalty, and citizens 
of Londopderry, and they being ſo incorporated and capable of 
accepting of a grant of the ſaid ferry; they, the ſaid ſociety, did 
by their indenture of leaſe, bearing date the 24th day of January, 
1759, demiſe, grant, ſet, and to farm let, unto the ſaid mayor, 
commonalty, aad citizens of Londonderry, all that the ferry or 
paſſage over the river or water of Lough Foyle, at the city of 
Londonderry, and all the profits. of, or belonging to the ſame, 
to have and to hold the ſaid ferry or paſſage, with the rights, 
profits, and appurtenances thereunto belonging, unto the faid 
mayor, community, and citizens of Londonderry and their ſuc- 
ceſſors, for and during the term of 61 years, at the yearly rent 
of 20l. ſterling, payable half-yearly ; that the city of London. 
derry is ſeparated from the county of Londonderry by the ſaid 
river Lough Foyle, which extends one-quarter of a mile in 
breadth, and is of great depth, and the inhabitants of ſaid city 
and county cannot, without great inconvenience and expence, 
have acceſs to each other, or carry or tranſport their goods, 
wares, or merchandiſes, fave in the boats employed in ſaid ferry, 
which often cannot ply, owing to the rapid courſe of the river ; 

that the petitioners, at great expence, procured artificers to come 
from Boiton in America to found the ſaid river, and to report 
the expence and practicability of erecting a wooden bridge acroſs 


the ſame; that ſuch artiſicers reported that the ſame was practi- 


cable, and that the expence would amount to 10,000). ſterling x 
that the petitioners thereupon applied to the ſaid ſociety for their 


aid in empowering them to erect ſuch bridge, and they were 


pleaſed to accept of a ſurrender of the ſaid determinable leaſe for 


| Gr years, and to grant a leaſe of ſaid ferry, in perpetuity to tlie 


petitioners, at the ſame rent of 2ol. ; that the petitioners there- 
upon contracted for the erecting of ſuch bridge, as ſoon as they 
by law ſhould be enabled to proceed therein, and therefore pray- 
ing liberty to introduce a- bill into parliament, enabling them to 
crect ſuch bridge, with ſuch tolls as may be deemed reaſonable 
and proper, and to do ſuch other matters and acts as to the wiſe 
dom of the Houſe ſhall ſeem meet“. 
The petition wss referred to a committee. 
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Monvpay, Jaxnvary 25, 1790. 


Mr. Handcock, deputy muſter-maſter-general, attended at 
the bar, and preſented to the Houſe, 


No. I. The charge of the military eſtabliſhment of this king- 


dom under its reſpeQtive heads for one year, from iſt April, 1788, 
to the 31fit of March, 1789, both incluſively, with the additions 
and ſavings upon each head, ſo far as relate to the muſter-maſter- 
eneral's office. | 

No. II. The particulars of the increaſe and decreaſe upon each 
head of the military eſtabliſhment of this kingdom for one year, 
ending at 31ſt March, 1789, ſo far as relate to the muſter- maſter- 
general's office. 

No. III. Particulars of the increaſe and decreaſe upon half- 
pay, for the year ending at 31ſt of March, 1789. 

Ordered, That the ſaid returas do lie on the table for the peru- 
ſal of the members. 


Mr. M+*Lean, ſecretary to the commiſſioners of accounts, pre- 
ſented at the bar, the accounts for one year—of the direQors of 
the the public coal-yards in Dublin—of the ſuperintendant of 
the coal-yards at Cork—of the truſtees of the circular-road round 
Dublin—of the commiſſioners for widening, &c. itreets, under 
the head of coal duties—of the commiſſioners for wide, &c. ſtreets, 
for opening a paſſage weſtward of the parliament houſe—of the 
governors of the lying-in-hoſpital—of the corporation for pre- 
ſerving and improving the port and harbour of Belfalt—of the 
governors of the Hibernian marine nurſery—of the directors and 
commiſſioners for paving, cleanſing, and lighting the city of 
Dublin—of the Dublin ſociety for one year, ending the iſt day 
of June, 1789 —of the governors of St. Patrick's hoſpital for 
one year—of the incorporated ſociety for Proteſtant charter- 
ſchoals—of the commiſſioners of firſt fruits, for the ſum of 30ool. 
granted by parliament in ſeſſion 1783, and for the ſum of 5000l. 


granted in ſeſſion 1785, for building and rebuilding churches— 


of the truſtees of the linen manufacture —of certain truſtees for 
diſtributing bount ies for the ſum of 17, oool granted by parlia- 


ment in the ſeſſion of 1785, for thoſe purpoſes—of the corpora- 


tion for preſerving and improving the port and harbour of Dub- 
lin—of James Gandon, Etq; for the ſum of 6000l. granted by 
parliament in ſeſſion 1789, towards building new courts and new 
law. offices—of the governors of the houſe of induſtry—of the 
governors of the foundling hoſpital—of the commiſſioners of 
police—of the right honourable William Conyngham for the ba- 
lance of 20, oool. granted in ſeſſion 1785, and alſo of 20,0001. 
raiſed by mortgage on the manor, of Mount Charles, for promot- 
ing the fiſheries on the north-weſt of this kingdom—of the county 

of Kildare canal company, for the ſum of 74211. 118. 53d. ex- 
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pended in carrying on a canal from Oſberſtown to Naas, the titles 
| whereof was read, and the accounts ordered to lie on the table. 


Mr. Tighe preſented to the Houſe, the tenth report of the 
commiſſioners of accounts, in obedience to an act paſſed in the 
23d and 24th years of the reign of his preſent majeſty, & for the 
due accounting, &c.” and alſo, in obedience to ſeveral acts of 
parliament paſſed ſubſequent thereto ; the title whereof was read, 
and the report ordered to he on the table, 


Ordered, That the eighth report from the commiſſioners of 
account, laid betore this Houſe, be printed. 


Mr. ATToRNEY GENERAL (Arthur Wolfe) preſented a bill 
to explain and amend an act paſſed in the 14th and 15th years of 
the reign of King Charles II. entitled an act for taking away the 
court of wards and liveries, and tenures in capite, and by knights 
ſervice, and alſo an act paſſed in the 21ſt and 22d years of his 
preſent majeſty's reign, entitled an act to allow perſons profeſ- 
ſing the Popiſh religion, to teach ſchool in this kingdom, and 
for regulating the education of Papiſts, and alſo to repeal part 
of certain laws relative to the guardianſhip of their children; 
which was received and read the firſt time, and ordered to be read 
a ſecond time to-morrow, 


Mr. Clements preſented an account of the laſt payments made 
the ſeveral penſioners on the civil and military liſts ; the title 
whereof was read; and the account ordered to he on the table. 


The Houſe, according to order, proceeded to take into con- 
ſideration his Excellency the Lord Licutenant's ſpeech to both 
houſes of parliament ; the ſpeech was read, and a motion being 
made by the Chancellor of the Exchequer, that a ſupply be 
granted to his majeſty, it was reſolved, that this Houſe will to- 
morrow, reſolve itſelf into a committee of the whole Houſe, to 
take the ſaid motion into conſideration. | 
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Mr. Jeux BrresrorD moved, That the public accounts, to- 
gether with the Lord Lieutenant's ſpeech, be referred to the 
committee of the whole Houſe, appointed to take into conſider- 
ation the motion, © That a ſupply be granted to his majeſty.” 

Ordered accordingly. 


Mr. BzxesForD then preſented to the Honſe, “ The Lords 
Juſtices regulations reſpecting the buſineſs of the commiſſioners of 
the revenue on paſſing the new patent.“ 
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The title whereof was read, and the return ordered to lie cu 
the table. 


The honourable Captain Packenham preſented to the Houſe, 
The ordnance eſtabliſhment.“ 

The title whereof was read, and the eſtabliſhment ordered to 
lie on the table. 


Ordered, on the motion of Mr. Tin, That the tenth report 
from the commiſſioners of account, preſented to the Houſe yeſ- 
terday, be printed. 


Mr. Boyp reported from the committee to whom it was refer- 
red, to take into conſideration, the petition of the mayor, com- 
monalty, and citizens of Londonderry, the reſolution which the 
committee had directed him to report to the Houſe, which he 
read in his place, and after delivered in at the table, where the 
ſame was read. 

Ordered, That the ſaid report do lie on the table for the peru- 
ſal of the members. 

That leave be given to bring in a bill purſuant to the faid peti- 
tion, and that Mr. Boyd, Mr. Henry Alexander, Mr. James 
Alexander, the right hon. Thomas Conolly, and Sir Hugh Hill, 
Bart. do prepare and bring in the ſame. 


Ordered, on the motion of Sir EDWARD NRWENX HA, That 
Mr. Speaker do iſſue his warrant to the clerk of the crown, to 
make out a new writ for electing a knight of the ſhire, to ſerve 
in the preſent parliament for the county of Dublin, in the room 
of Lord Viſcount Ardee, now Earl of Meath. 


An officer delivered at the bar, © The civil eſtabliſhment of 
Ireland, commencing 25th October, 1760, and dated March 2, 
1761. 

Ordered to lie on the table. 


Another officer delivered at the bar, An account of the flour 
ſent by land carriage to Dublin, from the 24th of June, 1788, 
to the 24th of June, 1789, diſtinguiſhing the different counties, 
the names of the mills in each county, the number of miles from 
the caſtle of Dublin, the owners names, the quantities of hun- 
dreds weight, and the bounty paid for the ſame.” 

The title whereof was read, and the account ordered to lie on 
the table. 


The bill to explain and amend an act of the 14th and 1 ih year 
of Charles II. entitled an act for taking away the court of wards, 
&c. was, purſuant'to order, read a ſecond time. 


Mr. Goxers LowTits moved that the bill be printed. 
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The ATTornty GENFRAL ſaid, he hoped when the honour- 
able gentleman was made acquainted with the motives for intro- 
ducing this bill, and knew the utmoſt extent to which it was in- 
tended to carry the proviſions of it, he would not deem it neceſ- 
ſary to give it that delay which muſt ariſe from printing. 

By the act of 14th and 15th of Charles II. not only Popiſh, 
but even Proteſtant diſſenters from the church of England were 
diſabled from appointing guardians by will for their children; 
it was true, he ſaid, the law had not been ſo underſtood as to 
Proteſtant diſſenters, and therefore they had gone on exercifing 
the natural right of parents to appoint guardians for their chil- 
dren, as if no ſuch law had exiſted ; but the Popiſh diſſenters 
knew they could not, and therefore when the laws were relaxed 
in their favour, amongſt other reſtrictions, it was intended by par- 
liament, to take away this as a moſt diſtreſſing one; unfortu 
nately, however, it happened that the act for ſo doing, was fo 
looſely worded, that upon conſulting it in the cafe of the will of 
the late Lord Gormanſton, who had appointed the Duke of Rut- 
land, Lord Kenmare, Lord Killeen, and other reſpectable per- 
ſonages as the executors of his will, and the guardians of his 
ſon, whoſe capacity of action was diſputed on this ground, and 
the young nobleman, who was their ward, ſtolen out of the coun- 
try by the zeal of his relations. The meaning of the relief pro- 
poſed by the preſent bill, was already diſpenſed in the ſtatute- 
book, and this bill was now intended to give it ſpecific effect, and 
remove the uneaſineſs which muſt naturally depreſs every man's 
mind, who conſiders himſelf under the influence of thoſe laws it 
was calculated to repeal. Caſes, he ſaid, might occur while the 
bill was in agitation of the highelt importance to thoſe whom it 
concerned, and men may now be dying, the happineſs of whoſe 
families might be ſtaked upon its iſſue ; and even if it had a ten- 
dency to inconvenience that family, he thought the concerns of 


the community an object of preference. 


Mr. Topp Jonts objected to precipitating the bill; he ſaid 
alarms were entertained by the amiable family of Lord Gorman- 
ſton, that the bill had ſome ſpecific retroſpection to their affairs, 
and he thought three or four days could be no great ſacrifice 
to their ſolicitude, nor was it unreaſonable to allow them time to 
underſtand the tenor of the bill, and petition the Houſe if they 
found it had a tendency to aggrieve them. 


The ArTorxey Genera declared the bill had no retroſpect 
whatever to that amiable family, nor to any concern antecedent 
to the preſent time. 


Mr. HazTLey did not apprehend the bill had any retroſpec- 
tive tendency to the concerns of Lord Gormanſton's family, nor 
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to any tranſaction palt ; he wiſhed, however, that the bill might 
not be hurried, as an alarm had been ſpread among ſeveral of his 


worthy Roman Catholic acquaintances, that it materially affected 
them in ſimilar concerns. 


Mr. Torts wiſhed the bill might, and thought it ought to 
have a retroſpe& to paſt tranſactions, which he was confident 
would be attended with very ſalutary effects.. 


Mr. Prime StrjEaAnT declared, that if ever there was a law 
introduced which called for the unanimous aſſent of the Houſe, 
it was the preſent, which tended to reſtore to a worthy parentage 
the privilege of chooſing guardians for their own offspring. He 
ſaid it was for the wiſdom of the Houſe to conſider whether they 
would give it retroſpect to paſt tranſactions; if they were ſo in- 
clined, the ſtatutes of 14th and 15th of Charles II. which it 
went to repeal, were ample precedents, as thoſe ſtatutes had re- 
troſpect to a period of ſixteen years previous to their paſſing into 
a law. The right honourable gentleman who brought forward 
the bill (the Attorney General) was actuated by a zeal for the 
public good, and he was happy it came from a quarter ſo highly 
reſpeQable, as it enſured it that ſupport which every meaſure of 
public utility deſerved. 


Mr. Topp Joxes ſaid, he only wiſhed to accommodate parties 
who apprehended themſelves concerned, and therefore moved for 
the third reading on this day {c'ennight. x | 


The motion was negatived, and the bill committed for Thurſ- 
day. | 


The Houſe then reſolved itſelf into a committee of ſupply, the 
right honourable Monck Maſon in the chair. 


The CHANCELLOR OF THE ExcHEQUER moved that a ſupply 
be granted to his majeſty. This reſolution being agreed to, the 
chairman left the chair, the Houſe reſumed, and the report was 
ordered to be received to-morrow. 


Mr. Agruux Browne roſe to make his promiſed mo- 
tion relative to the accommodation of ſtrangers in the galleries. 
He expreſſed ſome diffidence how to proceed, as ſome gentlemen 
who were ſanguine for the ſupport of the propoſal he was about to 
make, were not now in the Houſe, and even the gentleman who 
promiſed to ſecond the motion, was not then in his place ; how- 
ever, he would ſtill venture to bring it forward, however appre- 
henſive of oppoſition from the other fide of the Houſe. 

Mr. Browne then mentioned, that he had, in the ſeſſion before 
laſt, made a motion ſimilar to what he was now about to ſubmit 
to the Houſe, After profeſſing, in a haudſome manner, his 
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very high reſpect for the right honourable gentleman in the chair, 


and his deference to his opinion, he commented at large on the 


| inconvenience ſultained by the conſtituents of this Houſe from the 


late alterations in the gallery, by which above one half the uſual 
number of auditors were deprived of accommodation, particularly 
the gentlemen of the College, to whom the pretence of indul. 
ence was made an inſtrument of inſult. 
Although there was a ſtanding order of the Houſe, that the 
Serjeant at Arms ſhould clear the gallery of the Houſe of ſtrang- 


ers, yet that order never was meant to deprive the conſtituent of 


an opportunity of hearing the debates, or of watching the con- 


duct of his repreſentative, the real intention was to give the 
Houſe a power of clearing the galleries whenever particular buſi- 
neſs required ſecrecy. If the Houſe was like a Roman ſenate, 
debating upon peace or war, then the ſafety of the ſtate would 
require the excluſion of the people; but matters of that nature 
reſting with the executive power, there was no pretence for ſhut- 
ting out the conſtituent, whoſe right, he contended it was, to be 
admitted into the gallery. The gentlemen of the College, to 
whom he was indebted for his ſeat in that Houſe, were deprived 
of their ancient privilege, that of admiſſion in their academic 
dreſs, and the privilege itſelf had been converted into mockery 
and inſult. Orders were given that they ſhould not be admitted 
until the Speaker had taken the chair, by that time the gallery 
was filled with other perſons. Mr. Browne aſked, for what was 
the gallery formed, if not for the convenience of the people? any 
attempt, therefore, to contract it, he conſidered as a miniſterial 
meaſure to debar the people of the opportunity of knowing the 
proceedings of the Houſe, and an attempt to throw the veil of 
ſecrecy over tranſactions, at the approach of a general election, 
which would not bear examination. He declared, befides, that 
the preſent alterations had deſtroyed the beauty and ſymmetry 
of the Houſe, and therefore moved the following reſolution, 

„ Reſolved, That the late alterations in the gallery of this 
Houſe, having been found inadequate and repugnant to the pur- 
poſes of further improvement and convenience, it is expedient to 
reſtore it to its ancient form.“ | 


Mr. Cuxran. There are few motions made by the honour- 
able and learned gentleman, which I would not think it an honour 
to ſecond, as I now do this. But before I proceed to the queſ- 
tion, permit me to ſay one word of my learned friend, left the 
very honourable warmth, which be has manifeſted in this buſineſs, 
ſhould be miſconceived. Sir, it was impoſſible that he could feel 
any thing but the moſt perfect regard, and moſt profound reſpect 


for the right honourable perſon I now addreſs. He muſt be con- 


vinced, (as we are all) that you have given every direction with 
the very beſt intention of improving the Houſe ; and that there 
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could be no deſign or wiſh, at leaſt in yon, Sir, to exclude our : 


conſtituents ; but the fact is, that notwithſtanding all your care 
and good intention, the gallery will now hold but one-fifth of 
the number it formeri'y could contain. Let no man think my 
honourable friend wiſhes an indiſcriminate admiſſion for all per- 
ſons :—No ; it is only for ſuch of the conftituent body as it may 


be ſuppoſed will behave with proper decency and decorum, and 


will receive information from our debates, and faithfully relate 
them to their fellow citizens, that he contends. 

Sir, I do not conſider admiſſion into the gallery, as a privilege 
of the conſtituent body ; but I conſider the right of introducing 
his conſtituent into the gallery, as a very valuable privilege=-and 
a very great advantage poſſeſſed by the repreſentative ;—and I 
am convinced, that every repreſentative who means to act honeſt- 
ly, will be always ready and anxiaus to make his conſtituent a 
witneſs of his conduct. The preſent ſeſſion, Sir, is one of great 
expeQation ; the public mind is by no means in a ſtate of perfect 
tranquillity ; I ſhould therefore be ſorry, if any gentleman op- 
poſes this motion, that it was brought forth at all; though it is 
certain, that however gocd the intention in making the alteration 
in the gallery, it has not anſwered the purpoſe. 

My honourable friend uſed one argument which ſhould be 


concluſive, as to the neceſſity of reſtoring the gallery to its for- 


mer ſtate and dimenſions, ** that it may receive a greater number 
of the gentlemen of the Univerſity.” I had once the good for- 
tune to be of their number, and my voice ſhall ever be raiſed for 
their advantage or honour. Surely, gentlemen will refle&, that 
many amongſt us have our ſons, our brothers, and our other moſt 


dear connections among them: ſhall we not bring them here to 


profit by thoſe virtues and patriotic examples which are daily diſ- 
played among ns, or even by examples of an oppoſite nature : 
Ut fugerent exemplis vitiorum queque notando. 

Nothing excites a man to honourable conduct more forcibly, 
than the preſence of his children ; nothing more powerfully re- 
ſtrains him from vice or meaneſs. Beſides, if we wiſh to tranſ- 
mit our conſtitution perfect to our poſterity, where can they be 
more properly inſtructed in its nature, or better informed of its 
value? | 

It has been obſerved, that of late years moſt ranks in ſociety 
have rubbed off that ruſt which formerly prevented them from 
receiving the poliſh of politeneſs; in no rank is this more ap- 
parent, than in the young gentlemen of the Univerſity ; the 
very obvious example of poliſhed mannners amongſt the ſuperiors 
of that fociety—elegance and refinement not to be matched in 
England—or perhaps in Europe, muſt give them a decided ad- 
vantage ; and therefore, amongſt the preſent race of ſtudents, we 
find no example of riot and diſorder ; on the contrary, when irre- 
gularities be been committed at the doors of this Houſe, and 
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the perſons taken into cuſtody, it was found that they were not 


gentlemen of the College, or indeed geutlemen at all—but per- 


ſons diſguiſed in collegians gowns. 

Mr. Curran concluded with obſerving, that though his honour- 
able friend's motion related merely to a matter of regulation, yet, 
if taken up and reliſted on the other fide as a party queſtion, it 
would caſt an air of ſuſpicion npon the tranſaction. 


The ATTorNty GENERAL ſaid, I riſe to give my negative to 
the honourable gentleman's motion; nor can I agree with the laſt 
honourable ſpeaker, that the public mind is not in a ſtate of the 
molt perfect tranquillity. Sir, the public mind is in the moſt per- 
fe& ſtate of tranquillity, it has no occaſion to be otherwiſe, nor 
will it, except very great pains indeed are taken to diſturb it. 

The honourable mover of the reſolution, has foreſeen that it 
will be oppoſed on this ſide of the Houſe, and that it may; he 
in the moſt unwarrantable manner charges gentlemen here with 
improper conduct: he ſays, that now, previous to a general 
election, we oppoſe it for election purpoſes, may I not as well 
ſay, that he now brings it in for election purpoſes. 

The honourable gentleman introduces his motion with an apo- 
logy to the chair, and decries an intention of perſonality, on a 
ſuppoſition that the alterations were made by the chair, of its own 
authority; but in this he was utterly miſtaken—the alterations 
were made at the deſire of the Houſe; the propolition was made 
in the Houſe, and no objection appearing to it, the chair was 
requeſted to carry it into effect: This the chair did in a man- 
ner that ought to excite the approbation of the Houſe, as every 
one mult ſee that the preſent accommodation was infinitely ſupe- 
rior to the former ſtate of the gallery. 

The honourable gentleman aſſerted, that it is the right of the 
conſtituent to come into this Houſe and witneſs the conduct of 
his repreſentative ; how does he reconcile this to the ſtanding 
order of the Houſe, © That the Serjeant at Arms do take into 
cuſtody, all ſtrangers who may be found in the Houſe, or in the 
gallery?“ his propoſition goes directly to violate this ſtanding 
order. 

The honourable gentleman then ſays a great deal about exclud- 


iug the conſtituent body, and attributes this pretended excluſion 


to a deſire of concealing the proceedings of this aſſembly ; let us 
ſee what the fact is: The gallery, in its preſent ſtate, contains 


with perfect convenience, two hundred and eighty perſons; it is 


generally filled—on days of expectation crowded. It appears by 
the newspapers, that the proceedings of the Houſe are conſtantly 
reported, or rather groſsly miſrepreſented, by ſome of thoſe per- 
ſons who attend in the gallery, and beſides all this, our votes are 


printed under the order of the Houſe and inſpection of the 


Speaker, and are then diſperſed throughout every part of the 
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kingdom Where then is the ſecrecy, when there are three 
hundred members of this Houſe, and two hundred and eighty 
ſtrangers, who may be witneſſes of every tranſaRion ? But the 
honourable gentleman ſays, the conſtituent body have a right to 
enter, and more eſpecially the gentlemen of the College, who 
eonſiſt of from fix to ſeven hundred perſons, from the age of 
thirtcen up to graduates. Now certainly, if the conſtituent body 
have a right to enter, they all have an equal right ; and though 
the reaſon why the honourable gentleman contends fo ſtrongly 
for one deſcription of perſons 1s obvious, yet if he ſucceeds, no 
body elſe can pain admiſſion, but 40 or 50 perfons who are the 
honourable genileman's conſtituents, and 5 or 600 who have no 
repreſentatives at all- 

The honourable gentleman has ſaid, that formerly the gentle- 
men of the College were never refuſed admittance ; the honour- 
able gentleman does not recollect the College as long as I do. 1 
remember when I was a ſtudent in the Univerſity, often to have 
walked in my gown f& hours through the hall of this Houſe, till 
I met ſome good-natured member to put me into the gallery. 
The idea of a privilege to enter, never at that time, came into 
any of our heads; and therefore, I ſay, the gentleman has heen 
miſinformed, when he has been told that it was always the cuſtom 
to admit the ſtudents of the Univerſity, without being introduced 
by members of this Houſe ; it was exactly the reverſe. Let the 
honovrable gentleman look at the practice of England: Is any 
one admitted there without being introduced by a member? Are 
not motions frequently made to the chair, to admit particular 
perſons into the gallery ? But here the introduction by a membe 
is always deemed ſufficient. | 

Upon the whole, I oppoſe the motion, becauſe I think the 
accommodation in the gallery has been improved ; becauſe the 
diſorders which formerly diſturbed our debates, are removed , 
and becauſe the motion itſelf, and the grounds on which it is 


maintained, are directly contrary to the ſtanding order of the 
Houſe. | 


Mr. BuxTon CoxynGHam ſaid, he was the perſon who pro- 
poſed the alteration of the bar and gallery ; he had taken in other 
inſtances a ſimilar liberty, where he had ſeen a neceſſity of im- 
provement, as in the caſe of an office for the records. He had 
propoſed the meaſure to the Houſe, and the Speaker was requeſt- 
ed to carry it into effect. In his judgment, the alterations had 
much improved the gallery; formerly, perhaps 30 or 40 perſons 
more than at preſent could crowd into it, but nobody was ac- 
commodated, hardly any one could hear with convenience or ſa- 
tisfaction; whereas now 280 perſons, ſitting at perfect eaſe, could 
witneſs every tranſaction of the Houſe.—The ſingle queſtion then 
was—whether it was better to admit the more reſpeQable order 
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of the people to hear the debates, and to have. them faithfully 
reported, or to give place again to that noiſe and confuſion which 
had ſo frequently diſturbed the Houſe ? He was convinced it was 
beſt to let the Houſe remain as it was. As to the motion of the 
honourable and learned gentleman, he was certain it aroſe from 
the pureſt intention; but as he had argued it upon principles ut- 
terly inadmiſſible, and as it would have an injurious tendency, 
he voted againſt it. 


The SECRETARY OF STATE ſaid he was convinced the Spea- 
ker had ated with the very beſt intention in carrying into effect 
the order of the Houſe, though he believed, in point of accom- 
modation, the gallery was not better than ever it had been be- 
fore :— He would therefore vote with the honourable and learned 


gentleman's motion, however he might not exactly approve of the 


manner in which it was worded. 

As to the gentlemen of the Univerſity, he always looked upon 
them with paternal affection, but never had more reaſon to ap- 
prove of their conduct than now, for he had the ſatisfaction to 
ſay, that no leſs than fix hundred young perſons had gone into 
the laſt examinations, and had manifeſted the ſtrongeſt proof of 
merit. Conduct ſuch as this, ſhould intitle them to every indul- 

ence. | 
8 It hath been ſaid, that if theſe gentlemen were allowed the 
privilege of going into the gallery, they would fill it ſo entirely, 
as to exclude every other perſon; this argument, carried to its 
utmoſt extent, would go to the exclufion of every deſcription of 


men; for if the people of Ireland conſiſted of four millions of per- 


ſons, and all had an equal right to hear the debates of parlia- 
ment, then you ſhould admit none at all, becauſe it would be 
impoſſible to accommodate them all. 1 

It had been ſaid that ſtrangers are not admitted into the gal- 
lery in England ; but we know that members of the Iriſh parlia- 
ment are admitted, and they are ſtrangers. | 

There 1s one point, however, faid he, in which I differ with 
my learned and honourable friend ; he would have the young gen- 
tlemen attend to mark corrupt and vicious conduc in order to 
avoid it; or to deter by the preſence of youthful honour and 
virtue, their friends and connections from falling into baſeneſs ! 
Sir, I truſt that corruption and baſeneſs will never ſhew their 
heads within theſe walls ; men may differ widely in opinion, pur- 
ſuing, by very oppoſite paths, the ſame objet—yet each may 
have in view the public good—and each may be alike virtuous 
and honourable ; it is not therefore, to mark the deformity of 
vice, but to obſerve and admire great talents and abilities, to 
behold and adore the radiant forms of wiſdom and virtue, that 
I wiſh the gentlemen of the Univerſity may attend this Houſe. 
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Mr. Joux Wor ſaid, that be had ſat in the gallery both be- 
fore and ſince the alteration, and from his own knowledge, he 
was certain, that more perſons could now hear the debate than 
formerly ; now every perſon ſat conveniently, formerly they were 


crowded in the molt diſtreſſing manner, and the perſons on the 


back ſeats could not hear a word. As to what had been ſaid of 
a large part of the gallery being taken in as a pew for the ac- 
commodation of the friends of a particular gentleman, he begged 
leave to ſtate, that he himſelf had often introduced friends into 
that pew, and that every member of the Houſe who thought 
proper, did the ſame. As to the gentlemen of the Univerſity, 
he ſaid they were never refuſed admittance, except on days of 
very great expectation, and then only till the Speaker had taken 
the chair; this was done that they might not occupy the whole 
gallery, but that ſome other perſons (who had as good a right to 
be preſent as perhaps any member of the Houſe) might be there 
allo. 


Mr. Dexx1s Bzxowne deſired to add a word to what the laſt 
gentleman had advanced. The part of the gallery which the 
Speaker had been charged with monopolizing, had been fre- 
quently applied by him to the purpoſe of accommodating per- 
fons of eminence, concerned in commerce or manufacture, that 
when queſtions of commerce were inveltigated, they might be 
preſent and ready to communicate their knowledge on theſe ſub- 
jects to the members of the Houſe ; now, it could not be ſup- 
poſed that perfons of this deſcription ſhould loſe their time by 
coming at an early hour of the day, and ſtruggling for a ſeat in 


the gallery, where, even if they did get admittance, in its for- 


mer ſtate it would be very difficult to find them. 


Mr. ConoLLy roſe to uſe his beſt endeavours to have the queſ- 
tion withdrawn; he would not wiſh to have it appear on the 
Journals, becauſe he was convinced the right honourable the 
Speaker intended well in the alterations, which certainly had 
made the Houſe and the gallery much more convenient than 
before. He foreſaw that they would this ſeſſion have ſome of 
the warmeſt and moſt important debates that ever had ariſen in 
that Houſe ; he wiſhed the perſons who attended them ſhould be 
as well accommodated as poſſible, that they might hear perfect- 
ly, and that the debates might be faithfully reported ; at preſent, 
they were waſting time, and ſeemed as if they wanted fomething 
to talk about. | | 5 bs 


The SrrAkEx roſe, he ſaid, he always felt himſelf obliged to 
every gentleman, who, in public or private, had the goodneſs to 
give him any advice for his conduct in the chair; but though 


he had liſtened with the utmoſt attention to the debate, he could 
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not pretend to ſay what was the opinion of the Houſe on the 
preſent occaſion. Some gentlemen declared themſelves pleaſed, 
and others diſſatisfied with the alterations which, under the di- 
re tion of the Houſe, he had made; and if, therefore, the queſ- 
tion ſhould be withdrawn, he thould find himſelf in the moit 
aukward fituation. | 

As to tht gentlemen of the College, he declared that it was 
his earneſt wiſh to give every poſſible accommodation; but would 
wiſh for the directions of the Houſe on that head. 

Of the gallery which lay behind the chair, he ſaid, that it 
only differed thus much from the other gallery—anto the other 
gallery every member, at his pleaſure, introduced whoever he 
thought proper—into that behind the chair, every member 1n- 
troduced his friend, firſt mentioning his intention to the Spea- 
ker; and this little form was neceſſary, in order to preſerve it 
for a ſelect deſcription of people. This, he truſted, was not ar- 
rogating any thing to himſelf, or aſſuming more authority than 
was neceſſary to the prelervation of order. 


Mr. Browne's motion was then put and negatived without a 
diviviſion. 


Mr. Px ſaid, as every gentleman had diſclaimed all inten- 
tion of perſonal diſreſpect to the Speaker, he would now propoſe 
a reſolution, which, he truſted, would paſs unanimouſly. 

«© That the thanks of this Houſe be given to the Speaker for 
* the alterations made in the gallery and the avenues leading to 
this Houſe, adopted by him in purſuance of the defire of this 
« Houle.” 


Mr. Gaarrax declared, that he was not ready to give impli- 
cit and precipitate conſent and approbation to the alteration 
which had been made ;—he intimated that the preſeat queſtion 
was brought forward unexpectedly and by ſurprize. 


Majoz Hozarr ſaid, no man could be more averſe to any 


intention of taking the Houſe by ſurprize, but no ſuch imputa- 


tion could be thrown upon the preſent meaſure ; notice for ſome 


days palt had been publicly given, that the learned and honour- 
able gentleman. would bring forward a motion 1elative to the ac- 


commodation of ſtrangers in the gallery; that queſtion has now 


been fully diſcuiſed, and finally negatived ; but in the debate, 


ſeveral unfounded infinuations had been thrown out againſt the 


chair; the Houſe was therefore called upon to declare their ſenſe 


of the Speaker's conduct. 


Mr. CuxzAx ſaid, when queſtions of mere regulation were 
made queſtions of party, it bore an ill aſpect. The right ho- 
nourable — had ſaid * Uk had been thrown out 

Vor. X. : | | | 
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againſt the Speaker—but he denied it; there was no man he 
honoured more, not as an individual—though in that ſenſe he 
highly eſteemed him, but as preſiding in the molt honourable 
ſituation a commoner could poſſibly occupy ; and therefore there 
was no occaſion for the right honourable gentleman (whoſe con- 
duct in the laſt ſeſſion would perhaps too ſoon call for animadver- 
fion), to ftep forth and take him under the wing of government; 


it was a degree of military adventure bordering upon raſhnels, 
and diſgraceful to the chair. He liked not to fee a ſervant of 


adminiſtration attempting to prevent. the people from coming to 
witneſs the conduct of their repreſentatives. 


Major Hos ak r ſaid, he thought it unneceſſary to ſay one 
word, in reply to the notice with which the gentleman had been 
pleaſed to honour him. He could not, however, think, that he 
had been guilty of any very great preſumption in ſupporting the 


- dignity of the chair, and the honour of the Houſe ; he felt it 


his duty, and ſhould be ever ready to act in the fame manner. 


Mr. Joux BeresrForD ſaid, this reſolution naturally aroſe out 
of the former—and I can ſee no manner of foundation for the 
ſpeech of the gentleman who ſpoke laſt but one; for if the Houſe 
thinks that the Speaker has faithfully carried their intention into 
effect, then certainly (after the attack which has been made upon 
him) they ſhould declare their ſentiments. 


Mr. CuazLss O'Neal ſaid, I did not conſider from which ſide 
the mction came; I voted againſt it, becauſe I approved of the 
alteration ;—but had I known that this indecent triumph would 
ariſe among gentlemen on the other ſide, I would have voted for 
it.— Gentlemen on the other ſide have made it a party queſtion, 


and talk as if the fate of the nation depended on it. 


The ATTorney GtNnERAL. I am aſtoniſhed that an idea 
ſhould be ſuggeſted that this is a party queſtion ;—if it be, pray 
who made it ſo? Was it not introduced with a ſpeech, charging 
and-preſuppoſing an oppoſition from government? I truſt now, 


that the honourable gentleman's reſolution will be carried, and 


* 


that the ſenſe of the Houſe may be known for the Speaker's di- 
rection. As to triumph, (the defeat of ſuch an attack can 


ſcarcely admit of a triumph) it was ſo manifeſtly wrong, that 


even the friends of the gentleman gave it up from the beginning. 


| Mr. Azruvs Browne faid, he had foretold from the begin- 
ning that it would be made a government queſtion ; he inveighed 


in ſtrong terms againſt the indecency of ſhutting out the conſti- 


tuent body. 5 


—. 


Mr. Mascus Bunnevons- The honourable and learned gen- 
tleman, like many other prophets, prophecies that which it 1s 
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in his own power to bring to paſs. He prophecies that this 
queſtian will be reſiſted by gentlemen on the ſide of government; 
and then he and his friends ſpeak with ſo mnch heat and party 
animoſity on a queſtion of mere regulation, that gentlemen find 
it impoſſible to avoid repelling their attack, 1204 
But he has gone further, after a great majority have declared 
their approbation of the improvement, after they have negatived 
his motion, and a reſolution is propounded, thanking the Speaker 
for his care and attention, then the gentlemen cry out that go- 
vernment is taking the Speaker under its wing ;—Sir, it is a 
miſtake, the Speaker is ſheltered by his own honour and good 
conduct, and by the full approbation of the Houſe, not by any 
party. Gentlemen ſay it is a party queſtion, that has been an- 
{wered—who made it ſo? One gentleman ſays, that he had voted 
againſt the queſtion, becauſe he had approved of the alterations ; 
but if he had heard his friends ſay that it was a party queſtion, 
he would have voted with them; fortunately he did not know 
that they had made it a party queſtion, and therefore his good 
_ underſtanding had time to operate. : 
It is ſaid, and ſaid with great confidence, that government 
wiſh to ſhut ont the conſtituent body but this is alſo a miſ- 
take, for while government act upon fair and honourable prin- 
ciples for the public good, they are intereſted to have the debates 
of this Houſe known, as the nation will be always clear- ſighted 
enough to ſee through all the miſts of ſophiſtry and miſrepre- 
ſentation ; that a government acting fo, can only be oppoſed by 
ſelf-intereſted individuals, for party purpoſes. | 


Mr. GraTTan. It grieves me to be obliged to oppoſe this 
addreſs of thanks to the Speaker, preſſed on with ſo much preci- 
pitation, and ſuggeſted with fo much temerity, when many, and 
ſome of the moſt reſpectable members are abſent, who certainly 
did not know of this addreſs of thanks, and you muſt know, 
would not concur in it. It is a ſurreptitious way, not of thank- 
ing, but of ſcreening the chair by the interpoſition of the mi- 
niſter. This, Sir, in fact, is no addreſs of thanks to you, it is 
a parliamentary approbation of the unpopular and courtly altera- 
tions which have taken place in the gallery, without your inten- 
tion or knowledge. I muſt ſuppoſe, but very much to the gra- 
tification, it now ſeems, of the miniſters of the crown: This 
addreſs beſpeaks, not our approbation of your conduct, but of 
the alterations in the gallery, whereby the public have been put 
to a conſiderable expence for their. own excluſion, whereby an 
eighth of the gallery appears moſt injuriouſly and falſely, I muſt 
ſuppoſe, but does appear to be monopolized by the Speaker to 
accommodate the ladies and gentlemen of the caſtle. It appears 
to convey our entire approbation of that regulation underſtood ; 
I muſt now ſuppoſe erroneouſly, to exclude the gentlemen of the 
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Univerfity ; no, not to exclude them, but to make admiſſion ſo 
very troubleſome, as to worry them out of the vain defire of com- 
ing to this Houſe, Ir appears to approve of ſurrounding this 
Houſe with police guards—a thing as little known in England, 
as accommodating the ladies of the bedchamber with a portion of 
the gallery, by the authority of the Speaker. 
But Sir, this addreſs is the more improper, becauſe it does not 
connect you with thoſe regulations, it connects both with the 
court, it makes it ſeem moſt unjuſtly I muſt ſuppoſe, as if all 
theſe; things were with a communication with the miniſters, and 
as if the Speaker was thanked by the adminiſtration for what he 
had done in concert with them it brings theſe alterations home 
to the court, and puts you under its wings, and therefore is a 
- moſt improper and injudicions ſuggeſtion, as if there had been a 
dark communication between the miniſter and the chair, for the 
rpoſe of making the gallery leſs commodious to the public; 
—.— though it confers the approbation of a certain quarter, 
it may be ſo conſtrued as to beſpeak the connection both with 
the court. 

Sir, the addreſs of Oe al is the greateſt poſſible injury to you, 
becauſe coming from the adminiſtration and their meaſure, it 
tends to eſtabliſh that very charge which is erroneouſly entertain- 
ed, that theſe alterations are court meaſures, and that in approv- 
ing of you in theſe particulars, they only approve of their ſug- 
geſtions. 

Sir, no ſuſpicion could be more prejudicial to your high ſitua- 
tion than ſuch a ſurmiſe; nor could any thing more excite 
ſuch a ſuſpicion, than the ominous ſupport which you have un- 

fortunately received this night, on a buſineſs in which adminiſtra- 
tion cannot interfere with you, without a crime—nor you com- 
municate without duplicity and degradation. You are more con- 
cerned in combating this addreſs, than any man in this Honſe. 

I am aſhamed to vote againſt you, even counted as you are 
with all theſe novelties, which may have crept into the Houſe 
without your approbation, and which, I make no doubt, you 
would ſoon perhaps of yourſelves reform, 1 am aſhamed to vote 

againſt you, it is impoſſible on this ground to vote for you, there- 
fore I will retire—I would vote with government for any thing 
. reaſonable in your favour—but this is too : ; I muſt leave 
it therefore to adminiſtration. 


MI. Grattan then immediately tien followed by his friends 
"andthe a was on * on Mr. Pery's motion, and carried 
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Wers Dar, JANUARY 27, 1790. 


Dieers officers preſented at the bar, a liſt of the officers 4 
have been placed on the ſtamp-duty eſtabliſhment, in conſequence 
of the late diviſion of the boards of ſtamps and accounts, with 
the reſpective ſalaries payable to each: alſo, 

A copy of the eſtabliſhment of the commiſſioners and allicers 
employed in the collection of the ſtamp-duties, diftinguiſhing 
ſuch offices as are poſſeſſed by members of parliament, and ſuch 
offices as have been created during the period of the Marquis of 
Buckingham's adminiſtration, together with an account of their 
ſalaries. 


An account of the corn, meal, nal and flour, brought 
coaſt-ways to Dublin, from 25th March, 1788, to 25th March, 


1789, diſtinguiſhing the quantity, quality, and ports! from which 
they have been ſent reſpectively. 


An eſtimate of the charge of the military nuten under 
its reſpective heads, from the iſt of April to the zoth of Septem- 
ber, 1789, incluſive, ſo far as * to the n 


ral's office. 


A liſt of penſions on the military ellis: during the by 
riod of the Marquis of Buckingham's adminiſtration. 


A liſt of penſions on the military eſtabliſhment which have ceal. 
ed by death, expiration, or other cauſes, during the period of the 
Marquis of Buckingbam' s adminiſtration, diſtinguiſhing the 
names of the perſons, terms granted for, and cauſes whereby 
cach has reſpectively ceaſed to be a charge. 


An eſtimate of the charge on the civil eſtabliſhment, from 
Lady-day, 1789, to the Michaelmas following. 


A liſt of penſions placed on the civil eſtabliſhment ding the 
period of the Marquis of Buckingham's adminiſtration, 


An, eſtimate of the charge of the civil eſtabliſhment — 
Lady: day, 1789. 


A liſt of W on the civil eſtabliſhment, that have ceaſed 
by death, expiration, or other cauſes, to be a charge on the eſta- 
bliſament, during the period of the Marquis of Buckingham's 
adminiſtration, diſtinguiſhing the names of the perſoris, and the 
terms for which they were granted, and the cauſes n each 
has reſpectively ceaſed to be a charge. 


The titles being nr read, wy were ordered to lie on the 
table, 


Mr. LowTHER, after obſerving the miſerable ſtate to which 
the poor have been for ſome time paſt reduced, moved that a 
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committee ſhquld be appointed to enquire into the cauſes of 
the preſent high price of coals, and to report the ſame to the 
Sour, | 


Sir Jou BTAdpiexB ſaid, that as it was the gente ral opinion 
that coals were kept np by a combination, he wiſhed the com- 
mittee ſhould have power to inquire into it, and alſo into another 
domination at preſent exiſting among the lamp lighters. 


"Mr. Lowrugn mentioned his fears, that the adding any ex- 
traneous matter might injure the original purpoſe of his reſolu- 
tion; he therefore begged the right honourable Baronet would 
withdraw his addition, to which Sir John Blaquiere aſſented.— 


A committee was accordingly appointed. 


| The report from the. committee of ſupply was received, read, 
and agreed to, and the committee ordered to meet again on 


Thurſday the 5th of February. 


A committee of accounts was formed, to meet in the Speaker's 
chamber to-morrow. .:. 


Mr. GraTTax moved that "IS proper alficer ſnould lay before 
this Houſe:a variety of papers relative to the ſalaries of revenue 
officers, and the charges as incident charges for. the collection of 
hearth-money and allowance to conſtables—charges for the col- 
lection of ſtamp-duties; incidents for the year, 1784, and the 
ſame. for the year, 1789, with the increaſe of ſalaries on the 
poſt · office eſtabliſhment, diſtinguiſhing the increaſe and decreaſe 
of revenue. Ordered. _- 

He alſo moved, that the proper officer or officers do lay before 
this Houſe, the particular of incidents on the civil eſtabliſhment, 
and on the revenue eſtabliſhment, for the year ending 25th March, 
1789, and a!ſo the particulars of the exceedings on concordatum, 
military contingencies, and barracks, for the ; ame period, 

They were ordered accordingly. 


Mr. Ecax moved, that the proper officer lay before the Houſe, 
an account of the produce of the inland exciſe: on beer and ale in 
the years ending 25th March, 1757, and 1789—alfo an account 
of the malt tax, after deduCting the drawbacks for the year ending 

25th March, 1789, and 

An account of the number of officers employed in the collec- 
tion of the inland excife, excluſive of preventing officers who have 
no ſalaries, for the years 17 57 and 1789, each — 25th 
'March—likewife, _ 

An account of the inland duty on ſpirits, for the years ending 
25th March, 1757 and 1789 —and laſtly, 

An account of the money expended from the commencement 


of the building of the New Cuſtom-houſe, in building and fur. 


— 
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19 H niſhing the ſame, to the 29th September, 1789, —of money ad- 


vanced, and particulars of the furniture of the appartments and 
offices, and a copy of all eſtimates given in. 


Mr. J. BexesrorD obſerved, that he had no objection to the 
motion, but in the preſent words it would be impoſſible to com- 
ply with it; as to ſums expended in building the New Cuftom- 
houſe they could be eaſily aſcertained, but as to the ſums expend 
ed in furniture there could be no return, as money had only been 
advanced on account of ſuch purpoſes. By furniture, he ſup- 
poſed, the honourable gentleman meant book-caſes, preſſes, deſks, . 
&c.—With reſpe& to the avenues, no expence had been incurred, 
and therefore no eſtimate could be given. A valuation of one 
jury was before the commiſſioners of houfes to come down, and 
another jury was then holding. 


The papers were ordered accordingly. 


Mr. CHarLEs O*'NetLL ſaid, that the mention of the New 
Cuſtom-houſe, reminded him of the fire that had threatened to 
conſume that edifice to aſhes. He had never heard any fatisfac- 
tory account whether a proper inquiry had taken place upon the 
ſubject. | 


Mr. Busne replied, the commiſſioners of his majeſty's reve- 
nue would be very reprehenſible indeed, if they were inactive on 
ſo important an occaſion. Every inquiry was made upon the 
ſubject, and every precaution taken to prevent the like in future. 


Mr. Foxes remarked, that a very good practice had been 
introduced, he ſaid, by the preſent Speaker when Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, amongſt many others of advantage to the reve 
nue and finance of this country—it was the ſubmiſſion of an eſti- 
mate of the public expences of the year before the Houſe went 
into the committee of ſupply. This year it had been omitted. 
When the great ſum which the Houſe voted was conſidered, and 
when it was conſidered that we had a large fluQuating debt, 
which might be affected by ſuch a circumſtance, he could nat 
but pronounce the omiſſion highly improper. It might give 


cauſe for alarm in caſe of any accident, or if the peace of Europe 


ſhould be interrupted. He did not ſpeak the language of oppo- 
ſition ; he really conſidered it as ſerious a matte; as ever came 
before the Iriſh parliament : he would not, however, make any 
motion, as he was perſuaded the negle& was unintentional, and 
ſhould be content if the eſtimate was prepared before the Houſe 
went into a committee on the ſupply. 

The CHanceLLoR oF ThE ExcHtque ſaid, that ſo far from 
intending to keep back the eſtimates, ſeveral of them were that 


Ka 
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day preſented, and lay on the table. He ſhould be happy in lay- 
ing the whole before the Houſe as ſoon as poſſible, his wiſh was 
not to withhold information from the public, but to repreſent 
facts as they were, and the honcurable gentleman, therefore, 
ſhonld have every aſſiſtance In his power. | 


Mr. Ecax moved, that the proper officer do lay before the 
Houſe, an account of the ſums expended in building the New 
Cuftom-houſe from its commencement, and in furniture for the 
ſame to the 25th of September, 1789, together with an account 
of. the expence incurred by opening avenues thereto. 


THursDar, January 28, 1790. 


Mr. GzarTTan moved, that the proper officer do lay before 
the Houſe an account of the hereditary revenue, additional du- 
ties and ſtamps, including the poſt- office eſtabliſhment, after de- 
ducting all drawbacks and bounties, ending 25th March, 1784, 
and an account of the ſame, ending 25th March, 1789. 

Alfo, an account of the loan and appropriated revenue for the 
ſame time; alſo, an account of the amount of the civil and mili- 
tary eſtabliſhments for the ſame time, together with the increaſc 
and decreaſe of the ſame. | | | 

Alſo, an account of the amount of the extraordinaries for the 
ſame time. 1 ä | 

Alfo, an account of the revenue eſtabliſhment. 

Alſo, an account of all the additional ſalaries on the different 
eſtabliſhments, created fince the iſt of January, 1788, to the 
iſt of January, 1790, which were all ordered accordingly. 


Lord JoctLyNn preſented a copy of the eſtabliſhment of the 
board of impreft accounts, diſtinguiſhing ſuch offices as are poſ- 
ſeſſed by members of pailiament ; as alſo, ſuch offices as have 
been created during the period of the Marquis of Buckingham's 


adminiſtration. 


Mr. CLtmenrs preſented an account of payments made in the 
treaſury office to non-conforming miniſters in one year, from 


Lady-day, 1788, to Lady-day, 1789. 


The honourable Mr. JoctLyn preſented a liſt of penſions on 
the civil eſtabliſhment, on the 2ſt of January, 1790, with the 
reſpective dates of the grants, and terms for which the ſame have 
been granted, and the names of the perſons for whoſe uſe any 
penſion is granted in truſt. 

The titles were ſeverally read, and they were ordered to lie on 
_ the table. | 
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The Houſe, according to order, reſolved itſelf into a com- 
mittee on the bill to explain and amend an act paſſed in the 14th 
and 15th years of the reign of King Charles II. entitled an act 
for taking away the courts of wards and liveries, and tenures in 
capite by knights ſervice, and alſo to explain and amend an act 
paſſed in the 21ſt and 22d years of the reign of his preſent ma- 
jelty, and certain ſtatutes relative to the guardianſhip of children, 
Mr. Tydd in the chair. 8 


The Prime SERJEANT congratulated the committee on the 
bill that was now before them, and he hoped and truſted that the 
committee would entertain but one opinion on the bill, and be 
unanimous in paſſing it. He obſerved that it certainly was the 
object of the legiſlature in the year 1781, (and he was then in 
parliament) when it afforded relief to that great, worthy, and 
reſpectable body of men, the Roman Catholics of this kingdom, 
in reſtoring them to their natural rights, to give them full power 
to appoint guardians to their children; but as the act then paſſed 
might be conſidered in this inſtance as too looſely worded, he 
ſhould propoſe inſerting in the bill now under conſideration theſe 
words, „and that by the act paſſed in the 2 1ſt and 22d years of 
« his preſent majeſty, it had been lawful for perſons profeſſing 
« the Popiſh religion to appoint guardians.” This, he hoped, 
would obviate every doubt that might be entertained on that 
head. __ | 


Mr. Cuxx ax entirely approved of the principle and tendency of 
the biil—it went to reftore to a moſt numerous and reſpectable 
part of the community their deareſt rights, but he was apprehen- 
ſive that the amendment propoſed by bis right honourable friend 
would not ſo effectually anſwer his purpoſe, the act of the 21ſt 
and 22d of the preſent king, in reſpect to Roman Catholics ap- 
pointing guardians to their children, was not worded ſufficiently 
ſtrong, and inſtead of the amendment propoſed by his right ho- 
nourable friend, he ſhould, with his concurrence, ſubſtitute a 
clauſe to this effect, That the appointment of guardians here- 
e tofore made ſhall be deemed good and valid as after the paſſing 
« of this act.“ This, in his opinion, would remove every doubt 
that Roman Catholics might hitherto entertain in reſpe& ta 
guardians. | 


The PaIuR SerJeAnT faid, that as his honourable friend and 
he entirely agreed in the prin ile of the bill, and that their ſen- 
timents with reſpect to it were the ſame, he ſhould withdraw his 
amendment, and accede to the clauſe as propoſed by his honoura- 


ble friend. x 


The SecrEeTARY or Sfarz, in terms of aſperity, reprobated 
the acls which paſſed in the 14th and 15th of the reign of Charles 


| 
| 
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II. and alſo the Popery acts which paſſed in the reign of Queen 
Anne, relative to appointing guardians ; he ſaid they were arbi- 
trary and unjuſt, and a diſgrace and reproach to the times in 
which they were enacted. He obſerved, that every man in the 
community, let his religious principles be what they may, ought 
to have a power to appoint guardians to his children. It was a 
right inherent in man of every religious fect and denomination, 
and ſhould not be contrould by any law whatever. 


Mr. Ecax entirely concurred in the principle of the bill at 
preſent under conſideration. He ſaid that there could not be a 
doubt but it was the intention of the legiſlature, in the year 1781, 
when it was taking that great and refpeQable body of men, the 
Roman Catholics of this * within the pale of humanity, 
aud the pale of the rights of nature, to give them one of the 
deareſt rights of nature, that of appointing guardians to their 
children ; at a time when the legiſſature was extending its libera- 
lity to that deſcription of men, as a kind of reward for their tried 
allegiance and unſhaken loyalty, and as a kind of purchaſe for the 
toyalty and allegiance of their poſterity, it was not poſſible to con- 
ceive that it had the moſt diſtant idea of withholding from them 
one of the deareſt privileges of nature. 


Mr. Curran then moved the clauſe to the following effect, 
which gives relief to diſſenters of every denomination. from the 
church of Ireland,. And be it enacted, by the authority afore- 
« ſaid, that all appointments of guardians, by will heretofore 
* made by perſons not of the eſtabliſhed church of Ireland, ſhall 
* be good and valid. 


The clauſe was agreed to. 


Mr. CoyrixGex expreſſed his higheſt approbation of the pre- 
fent bill. He ſaid that the tight honourable gentleman, high in 
office, who had introduced the bill, was entitled to the thanks of 
every man in the kingdom for bringing in a bill of this Kind; it 
was reſcuing from harſh and ſevere laws a numerous and reſpec- 
table body of men. The bill now before the committee reflects 


honour on the preſent adminiſtration, and it alſo reflects honour 


on the law fervants of the crown, in ſo early adopting a bill of 
this nature. 


Went through the bill, and on the Houſe being reſumed, 


Mr. Typp informed the Houſe; that the committee had gone 
through the bill. | . 


Ordered, That the ſaid report be received tomorrow. 


fr. Mol vx EUx, after complaining of ſome abuſes committed 
by perfons appointed to collect tolls at ſome of the avenues lead- 


0 
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ing to this city, moved, ** That the proper officer do lay before 
« the Houſe, the amount of the tolls and cuſtoms of the city 
« of Dublin, received for five years, from 25th March, 1784, 
« to the 25th March, 1789, ſpecifying the different articles for 
„ which ſaid tolls and cuſtoms had been received.“ Ordered 
accordingly. ; | 


Mr. NeviLLE moved for leave to bring in a bill for the im- 
provement of the town and harbour of Wexford. Leave given. 


Ordered, on the motion of Mr. GzxaTrTax, that the liſt of 
penſioners on the civil and military eſtabliſhments of this kingdom 
be printed. 


Faivay, Jaxuary 29, 1790. 
Mr. Cuffe preſented, purſuant to order, particulars of the ex- 
ceedings on barracks, for the year ending 25th March, 1789. 


Mr. Handcock, deputy muſter-maſter-general, preſented at the 
bar, an account of all additional ſalaries created on the military 
eſtabliſhment, from March, 1788, to 26th January, 1790. 
Theſe accounts were ordered to lie on the table. 


The honourable Mr. Jocelyn preſented, (having been previ- 
ouſly permitted to withdraw the liſt he gave in the day before) 
a liſt of penſions on the civil eſtabliſhment on the 2 1ſt January, 
1790, with the reſpective dates of the grants, and the reſpective 
terms for which they were granted, with the names of the per- 
ſons for whoſe uſe penſions are granted in truſt, 


Ordered, that this liſt be printed. 


Mr. Typp reported from the committee of the whole Houſe, 
6 to whom the bill to explain and amend an act paſſed in the 14th 
= and ip th years of the reign of king Charles II. for taking away 
2 the courts of wards. and liveries, &c. that they had gone through 
the ſame, and made ſome amendments, 


The amendments were then read from the chair, and being 
agreed to, the bill was ordered to be engroſſed. 


15 Ordered, that it be an inſtruction to the committee appointed. 

2 to inquire into the preſent high price of coals in the city of Dub- 

8 lin, and the cauſes thereof, to take into their conſideration the 
combination ſuppoſed to exiſt reſpecting the lighting of the ſaid 
city, and to report their opinion thereupon to the Houſe. 
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Sir Hercules Langriſhe preſented an account of the ſeveral 
les for the carriage of which, from place to place, permits are 
neceſſary by law. 

It was ordered to lie on the table. 


Leave was given, on the motion of Sir James Corrs, to 
bring in a bill for continuing and amending the feveral acts for 
making, widening, and repairing ſo much of the road leading 
from the city of Limerick to the city of Cork, and county of 
the city of Cork, as lies within the 2 of Cork, and the 

county of the city of Cork. 


A converſation took place between Mr. Grattan and the Chan- 
or of the Exchequer. 


Mr. GraTTax withed to 3 the ſitting of the committee 
of accounts, until all the papers which had been ordered ſhould 
have come in. He inſiſted that it was impoſſible for gentlemen 
men to form a true opinion of the nation's revenue and expences, 
until by one perſpicuous view, every circumſtance of income, of 
debt, and expenditure could be obſerved; he therefore deemed 
it highly improper to proceed to diſpoſe of the public money, 
without cloſely Ig each particular. 


"The CnanceLLoR OF THE Excngquer obſerved, Ubat to, 
morrow being a day ſet apart for the obſervance of a religious 
duty, the Houſe never entered into duſineſs the Houſe might 
juſt meet to receive papers and adjourn —that gentlemen would 
have Saturday and Sunday to examine thoſe papers; and if the 
motion intended by the right honowable gentleman for Monday, 
ſhould not take up too much time, the committee of accounts 
might ft on that day, and from day to day afterwards, until 
they ſhould have finiſhed this buſineſs; this had been the con- 
itant ulage uſage heretofore, which he hoped would not now be 
interrupted. There was one thing in which be could not agree 
with the right honourable gentleman—that was, the right ho- 
nourable gentieman ſcemed- to ſay, that he would require a con- 
fiderable time to underſtand the accounts; but he well knew, if 
he would give attention, ao man could comprehend them more 
ſuddenly—and that two or three days would do for him as well 
as a much longer period for another man. 


The Houſe adjourned till Monday, and the committee ap- 
pointed to inſpect the ſeveral accounts, had leave to lit notwith- 
Reading any . | 


— ITE Deanna tm—o—s 


Monvar, FepruarY 1, 1790. 


The ſecretary of the barrack-board preſented at the bar, an 
account of all additional ſalaries, and of all new ſalaries annexed 
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to old offices, withia the department of the barrack 3 from 
25th March, 1788, to the 25th January, 1790. 


The examinator of the exciſe alſo preſented at the bar, an ac- 
count of the produce of the inland exciſe on beer and ale, in the 
years ending 25th March, 1757, and 25th March, 1789. 

An account of the produce of the inked duty on ſpirits fer the 
ſame period. 

An account of the produce of the malt FE after dedu 


uQing 
all drawbacks for the year ending 25th March, 1789. 


Other officers likewiſe preſented at the bar, a copy of the grant 
to John, Earl of Glandore, and John Joſhua, Lord Carysfort, 
of the office of guardians and keepers of the rolls, records, and 


philicer's-books of his cy high court of ae in Ire- 
land. 


A copy of the grant, appointing Peter Holmes, Richard 
Townſend Herbert, Edward Fitzgerald, Samuel Hayes, and 


George Rawſon, Eſquires, commiſſioners of ſtamps. 


A copy of the grant, appointing Edward Tighe, Eſq; Sir 
Frederick Flood, Bart. Charles Henry Coote, and John Reilly, 


Eſquires, auditors of impreſts, commiſſioners of impreſt accounts. 


Accounts of the receipts and diſburſements of the commiſſion- 
ers of police, for the year ending 29th September, 1789. 


Mr. Cooke preſented to the Houſe, an eſtimate of the expence 
of the royal hoſpital, for one year, ending 24th June, 1790. 

An eſtimate of the charge of military ee within the 
year, to the 31{t march, 1790. | 


Mr. Clements preſented to the Houſe, receipts and payments 
in the treaſury, in the half year ending Michaelmas, 1789. | 

Receiprs and payments in the treaſury Fat to act of par. 
liament, in the ſame period. 


payments in the treaſury purſuant to „ king* s let- 
ter, in che ſame period. 


payments in the treaſury, nat the head of con- 
cordatum, for the year ending Lady-day, 178g. 

- -payments in the treaſury, under the head of mi- 
litary contingencies, for the year ending Lady-day, 1 789. 


payments in the treaſury, under the head of 
barracks, for the year ending Lady-day, 1789. 


payments in the treaſury, under the Sd of con- 


cordatum, for che half year, ending Michaelmas, 1789. 
— officers then preſented at the bar, an account of additio- 
nal ſalaries, and of all new-falarieg annexed to old: dffices; on the 


— duty eſtabliſhment, from the 25th March, 1788, to the 
25th January, 1790. 
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An account of the croſs amount of ſtamp- duties, for the years 
ending 25th March, 1784, and the 25th March, 1789. 


of ſalaries to ſtamp. officers, and ineident charges 
for the years ending, Lady-day, 1784, and 1789. 


- of ſalaries to the officers of the poſt-office, and 
incidental charges for one year, ending Lady-day, 1789. 


of the poſt-office revenue, for the year ending 25th 
March, 1789. 


of all additional ſalaries, and of all new ſalaries 
annexed to old offices in the ordnance department, from the 25th 
March, 1788, to the 25th January, 1790. 


An eſtimate of the ordinary and extraordinary expences of the 
ordnance, for the year ending 31ſt March, 1790. 


An account of all additional ſalaries created on the civil eſta- 
bliſhment ſince March, 1788, to 26th January, I 790. 


The amount of the civil cſtabliſhment at Lady-day, 1784, . 
at Lady day, 1789. 


An account of the particulars of incidents on the civil eſtabliſh- 
ment, for the year ending 25th March, 1789. 


An eſtimate of the charge of the civil eſtabliſhment, for the 
year ending Lady-day, 1790. 


Mr. Gandon next delivered at the. bar, an eftimate for building 
the new cuſtom-houſe. 


Lord Jocelyn prefented to the Houſe, an account of all addi- 
tional ſalaries, and of all new ſalaries annexed to old offices, plac- 
ed on the civil eſtabliſhment, from the 25th March, 1788, to the 


25th January, 1790. 


Mr. John Beresford preſented to the Houle, a copy ,of the 
port eſtabliſhment, with the annual amount of the officer's ſala- 
ries, diſtinguiſhing ſuch offices as are poſſeſſed by members of 


parliament. 


A copy of the exciſe eftabliſhment, with the annual amount 


of the officer's ſalaries, diftinguiſhing ſuch offices as are poſſeſſed 
by members of parliament. 


The titles of all which being — read, the accounts were 
ordered to lie on the table. 


The Houſe was called over, wh the names of the orders 
ordered to be called over, on Wedneſday.. 


Henry Duquery, Eſq; a ne . was Introduced "0 
| the oaths and his ſeat. 
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Mr. GxArrAx deſired the clerk to read from the Journals fc- 


veral reſolutions, viz. 


&« 4. D. 1771. Journals, Fol. xv. þ. 117. 
« Saturday, November 16. 


«© A motion was made, and the queſtion put, that it be re- 
ſolved that ſeven commiſhoners of the revenue have been found 
a ſufficient number to execute the buſineſs of the reveune board 
in this kingdom.“ | 


«© An amendment was propoſed, by inſerting after the word 
reſolved, the the words © that evidence has been laid before this 
Houſe to prove.“ | x 


cc The amendment was carried nem. con. 


The queſtion on the amended reſolution being put, the 
Houſe divided, 
Ayes, | 129 
Noes, — .- 4 
Tellers for the ayes, Sir James Cotter and Mr. Gorges.” 
5 for the noes, Mr. Thomas Butler, and Mr. Edward 
ighe.“ 


4 Tt was carried in the aſfirmat ive.“ 


« 4 D. 1771. Tueſday, Nov. 19. Vol. xv. p. 124. 
« A reſolution of laſt Saturday, that evidence has been laid 
before this Houſe to ſhew, that ſeven commiſſioners of the reve- 


nue have been found a ſufficient number to execute the buſineſs 
of the revenue board in this kingdom,” _ 


* A motion was made, that the Houle, with the Speaker, do 
attend his Excellency the Lord Lieutenant with ſaid reſolution, 
and lay the ſame before his Excellency as the ſenſe of this Houfe. 
The Houſe divided, 

Me. | 123 | 
Noes, | | | IOf | 

„Tellers for the ayes, right honourable Mr. Brownlow: and 
Mr. G. Montgomery.” EG. | WL, 

“Tellers for the noes, Mr. T. Butler, and Mr. Foſter.” * 


It was carried in the affirmative.” | 


A. D. 1772. Tueſday, February 2, Vol. xv. p. 229. 
A motion was made, and the queſtion put, that it be re- 
ſolved, that this - Houſe wall refuſe their conſent to any altera- 
tion of the revenue laws of this kingdom, which ſhall tend to give 
effect to the meaſure of dividing the board of exciſe from that 
of cuſtoms, and of multiplying commiſſioners of the revenue, 
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which hath been adopted in contradiction to the ſenſe of this 
Houſe, conveyed in the reſolutions of the 16th and 19th of No- 
vember laſt.” | 


„% An amendment was propoſed, by inſerting after the word 
kingdom, the following words, „however beneticial ſuch altera- 
tion may appear to be for the improvement of the public reve- 
nue.“ | | a 


On the queſtion upon the amendment, the Houſe divided, 
Ayes, | % 
Noe, „„ 
„Tellers for the ayes, Sir Thomas Butler and Mr. Maſon.” 


Tellers for the noes, Mr. Henry Flood and the honourable 
Barry Barry.' 


It then paſſed in the negative.“ 


“Then the main queſtion being put, the Houſe divided, 
Ayes, | 119 
5 Noe s, 107 64 
4 Tellers for the ayes, Mr. Henry Flood and the honourable 
Barry Barry.” 


“ Tellers for the noes, Sir Thomas Butler and Mr. Maſun.“ 


« 4. D. 1772. Wedneſday, February 19, Vol. xv. p. 124. 

« A motion was made, and the reſolution propoſed, that it 
be reſolved, that whoever adviſed carrying. into execution the 
increaſe of the commiſſioners of the revenue beyond ſeven, after 
the reſolutions of the 16th and 19th of November laſt, adviſed a 


meaſure contrary to the ſenſe of the Houſe conveyed therein.” 


„The king's letters for appointing the commiſſioners of exciſe 
and of cuſtoms, were upon motiou read, and alſo the letters pa- 
tent in purſuance of ſaid letters,” | 7 


& An amendment was propoſed, by inſerting after the word 
laft, the words © which reſolution was ſubſequent to the date of 
his majeſty's letters for appointing ſaid commiſſioners, agreeable 

to the ſeveral acts of parhament empowering him ſo to do.“ 


Au amendment was propoſed. to ſaid amendment, by ad- 
ding thereto, the words following, but prior to the carryin 
into execution, by letters patent under the great ſeal, his . 
ty's intention expreſſed in his majeſty's letters. 0 
The queſtion being put, that theſe words ſtand part of the 


- 


 amendment—it was carried in the affirmative.” 


4 Then the queſtion being put, that the amendment . 
part of the reſolution —it was carried in the affirmative · 
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« On the main queſtion, the Houſe divided, 
Auyes, 106 
Noes, | 106 
„ "Tellers for the ayes, Sir J. L. Cotter, and Mr. Huſſey.“ 
« Tellers for the noes, Mr. Solicitor General, and Mr. 


| Maſon.” 


« The SpEARK ER declared for the ayes.” 


It was conſequently carried in the affirmative.“ 


After they were read, Mr. Grattan moved, * that the letter 
from the lords juſtices to the commiſſioners of the revenue, con- 
taining Lord Buckingham's inſtructions for regulating the con- 
duct of their boards, be read,“ De | 

The letter imports, © that his Majeſty being appriſed of the 
very great increaſe of the buſineſs of the revenue, and that very 
great delays had unavoidably taken place, to the hindrance of 
trade, and injury of the merchant ; and conceiving that theſe 
inconveniencies aroſe from their being but ſeven commiſſioners, 
had been pleaſed to add two more.” —The letter then goes on to 
direct“ that they ſhall fit at two tables in the ſame room with 
the ſecretary of exciſe attending one, and of cuſtoms attending 
the other by which means the port and inland buſineſs may go 
on together without interruption.— The letter alſo takes notice 


of the delay which had ariſen to the ſubject, for want of a ſuffi- 


| cient number of commiſſioners to preſide at revenue trials, and 


directs the manner in which ſuch trials ſhall in future be con- 
duced. | | 

Mr. Grattan ſaid, we combat a project to govern this country 
by corruption; it is not like the ſupremacy of the Britiſh parlia- 
ment, a thunderbolt ; nor like the twenty propoſitions, a mine 
of artifice ; but without the force of the one, or the fraud of 
the other, will anſwer all the purpoſes of both. 

I have read books on the ſubje& of government—I have read 
books on the ſubject of Britiſh government have heard of the 
different principles or foundations of authority—the patriarchial 
right, the martial right, the conventual rights of kings, the 
ſacred rights of the people—I have heard of different principles, 
applicable to different forms of government, virtue to a republic, 
honour to a monarchy ; but the principles of our miniſtry, or 
rather, indeed, their policy, which is a diſſolution of all princi- 
ples, can only be read in, the ruin of nations. You have too late- 
ly recovered your liberties, not to know wherein exiſts their vir- 
tue; it is not merely in the laws; theſe the lawyers may pervert 
to the jargon of ſlavery ; they did ſo in England; they did ſo in 
the caſe of arbitrary arreſts of members of parliament ; in the 
caſe of ſhip-money ; they did ſo in Ireland; they did fo in the 
* of 3 without authority from parliament; in the 

or. X. | E 
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caſe of the ſupremacy, and in the caſe of the regency ; for great 
lawyers, on conſt:tutional queſtions, have given not legal, but 
political opinion, in favour of their great and mighty client, the 
crown. But if you attend to them, you may fit in that chair 
the mace before you— the clerks at your feet the members all 
around and the ſerjeant of arms at your back—and yet nat 
be a parliament ;—for you will want the ſpirit and the energy of 
a parliament. No, it is the vital ſpirit that inſpires, the in- 
dependency that actuates this principle of independency, which 
is implied in your conſtitution, is regiſtered in your laws, paſt 
in England in the time of William; they were conceived to 
guard the rights of the electors againſt the influence of the 
revenue, and the purity of the elected againſt the inundation 
of the treaſury; they were conceived to preſerve the populer 
balance of the conſtitution, and to form a ſort offence or barrier 
againſt thoſe rank majorities, which not ſeldom ſwarm from the 
hive of the treaſury, and blacken the ſeats of the ſenate; and 
yet theſe were feeble laws, Lord Bolingbroke complains of them; 
—he expoſtulates with the framers of the revolution ; they had, 
ſays he, guarded liberty againſt open force; they had ſecured 
her againſt the aſſaults of prerogative, but not againſt a ſecret ene- 
my, againſt clandeſtine influence ; this was her vulnerable part. 
Parliamentary integrity is your palladium, with it you need 
not fear the force of any enemy; no Agamemnon, no Ulyſſes 
can invade you; without it Therſites himſelf will be ſufficient for 
the purpoſe.” —Had he ſeen our policy, what had he ſaid, a 
miniſter like the laſt, forming his faction and prolonging his go- 
vernment by the mere arts of bribery and corruption, or rather. 
indeed, by bribery and corruption, without any art whatſoever 
then had his lordſhip exclaimed, Therſites himſelf is ſufficient 
for the purpoſe! | | | 

Mr. Locke, who eſtabliſhed and rooted the revolution in the 
minds of the Engliſh, maintains, that an attempt on the part of 
the executive power to corrupt the legiſlature, is a breach of 
truſt, which if carried into ſyſtem, is one of the cauſes of a diſſo- 
lution of the government. The executive,” ſays he, © acts 
contrary to its truſt when it uſes the force, the treaſure, or the 
offices of the ſociety to corrupt the repreſentatives, and to gain 
them over to its purpoſe. To prepare ſuch an afſembly, and to 
endeavour to ſet them up as the real repreſentatives of the peo- 
ple, and the law-makers of the ſociety, is ſurely as great a-breach 
of traſt, and as perfect a declaration of a deſign to ſubvert the 
government, as can poſlibly be;“ to which, if we add rewards 
and puniſhments, viſibly employed to the ſame end—what had 
Mr. Locke thought of your policy ?—a ſet of men poſſeſſing 
hemſelves of civil, military, and eccleſiaſtical authority, and 
uſing it with a fixed and malignant intention to corrupt the mo- 
rals of the people, in order to undermine the freedom of the com- 
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munity, and to make the nation individually baſe, in order to 
make her collectively contemptible. 

Blackſtone having ſummed up the array of court influence, 
ſtops to tremble at it. Surely this never could have been the 
defign of our patriot anceſtors, who aboliſhed the formidable parts 
of the prerogative, and by an unaccountable way of foreſight, 
eſtabliſhed this ſyſtem in their place.” He concludes with a 
pious wiſh, that this influence may be diminiſhed, and with a 
parental admonition to the youths of England, to guard their 
country againſt that monſter, which, in the hands of the pre- 
ſent government, ſhakes this realm—the ſervile and corrupt in- 


fluence of the miniſter. The late Lord Chatham, bending over 


| the corrupt decline of England, confeſſes this influence. Give 


her a more popular repreſentation, pour in a new portion of 


| health, to enable her to ſuſtain her infirmities ; pour in a new 

| portion of poiſon, ſays the Iriſh miniſter, that ſhe may fink under 
the accumulation of her infirmities. This danger of extravagant 
influence, the commons of England have confeſſed: Exaſperat- 
ed by defeat, exhauſted by war, the effect of twelve years impli- 
eit compliance under that very influence, they at laſt proclaim, 
WE ©< It is true, the influence of the crown is too much, it ought to 


1 5 | be diminiſhed,” —Here I ſhall be ſtopped, and told that the fact 


has failed the prophecy, and that the conſtitution of England has 


XX ſtood ;— but let us not therefore infer, that it is not much impair- 
cd, nor confound the flow decline of a ſtate with the rapid mor- 


tality of a man, nor forget what mortal ſymptoms ſhe has given 
both, when the people, as in 1769, appealed to the crown 


* 5 | againſt their parliament, and when the crown, as in 1783, ap- 
pealed againſt parliament to the people. Let them further re- 


collect, that the conſtitution of Great Britain has been, from 
time to time, brought back to her original prineiple by a num- 


ber of acts, ſome of which I have referred to; acts which diſable 


the crown fiom ſplitting commiſſions to multiply placemen; acts 


which diſqualify all perſons holding offices created ſince a cer- 
tain period from ſitting in parliament; acts which diſable all com- 


miſſioners of cuſtoms, of exciſe, ſtamps, collectors, —in ſhort, the 


whole tribe of the revenue from ſitting in parliament ; acts which 
diſqualify all penſſoners during pleaſure, from ſitting in parlia- 
ment; all penſioners. during years, from fitting in parliament; 
acts which diſable the crown from exceeding a certain ſum in 
grants of penſions acts which diſqualify from voting at elections 
the whole tribe of the revenue. Let them further recollect, that 
there are in England certain counteraQting .cauſes ;—and firſt, 
the majeſty of the people, a great, authoritative, and imperieus 
public; their voice interferes, their inſtructions overawe, not the 


| deliberations of the body, but frequently the deliberations of that 


individual of the body that heſitates between his veto and his 
venality. Let them reeelled _ there is in England ſuch a 
2 


c 
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thing as reſponſibility ; the public malefactor there cannot always 
retire from public miſchief to triumphant impunity. Let them 
recolle& further, that in England there is a check in great con- 
nections, formed on a great public creed; party founded on 
principle, ſupported by ambition, cemented by honour, aud ex- 
alting the component parts above the dominion of ſalary, and 
the impulſe of famine, political famine, of too many in this coun- 
try the epidemic diſeaſe.— This has ſerved as a ſecondary cauſe 
of public ſafety ; and whether you call it a higher order of in- 
firmity, or a lower order of virtue, has helped to preſerve the 
life, or to prolong the Britiſh conſtitution ; how far all theſe 
cauſes actually at this time flouriſh in England, I ſhall not pre- 
tend to decide; but I fear they do not exiſt, or are in danger of 
being loſt in Ireland: —Firſt eontemplate your ſtate, and then 
conſider your danger. Above two thirds of the returns to this 
"Houſe are private property of thoſe returns, many actually this 
moment, fold to the miuiſter; the number of placemen and pen- 
ſioners ſitting in this Houſe, equal near one-half of the whole 
efficient body; the increaſe of that number within theſe laſt 
twenty years greater than all the counties in Ireland. The bills 
that do exiſt in England, and ſhould have ſhocked you back to 
your original principles, and are neceſſary to purge the public 
weal, and to defend you, not only againſt the miniſter, but your- 
ſelves; by a penſion bill, a place bill, and others, are ſyſtemati- 
cally reſiſted. The corruptions theſe laws would guard againſt, 
in a moſt extraordinary manner reſorted to by the preſent mini- 
ſters of the crown, and not only reſorted to, but made the ſole 
inſtrument of their government.. The laws which depart from 
the firſt principles of the conſtitution, exciſe, riot act, police bill, 
readily adopted, and obſtinately maintained——the counteract- 
ing clauſes the reſponſibility of the miniſter, a ſhadow—the 
majeſty of the people, like the conſtitution, frittered out of your 
court—ſome of the populace had gone too far—the court availed 
itſelf of popular exceſſes, to cry down conſtitutional principles; 
they began with a contempt of popularity—they proceeded to a 
contempt of fame, and they now vibrate on the laſt ſtring, a con- 
tempt of virtue; and yet theſe were checks not only in a conſti- 
tutional public, but in certain connections; theſe generally ſup- 
ported the miniſter, and occaſionally checked his enormities. 
Againſt this refuge, againſt the power of the Iriſh community in 
general, and this force in particular, is the preſent policy di- 
rected—it is a policy which would govern this country by falary 
diſtin& from power, or by power diſtinct from reſponſibility 
no ſturdy tribunes of a conſtitutional public, no check in an in- 
dependent nobility. 

The runner—the ſcribe—the ſtipendary—the political adven- 
turer; or where the confidential liſt aſcends, men amiable in their 
manners, and in their private life not only amiable, but even re- 


ſpectable; but men who have no public mind, men ſomewhat too 
ready to ſupport any government, men whoſe characteriſtic it is 
to ſtand by any government, even though that government ſhould 
ſtand againſt Ireland ; men who have been not only the ſupport- 
ers of the miniſter's power, but the inſtruments of his paſſion, 
his violence, his venality, and his revenge. 

The advocates for undue influence who have appeared in Eng- 
land, have admitted it to be a defect, but a defect that would 
mix with the conſtitution : the miniſters of [reland have - made 
that defect the only engine of their government; our miniſters 
have picked up from the Britiſh conſtitution nothing but the moſt 
corrupt part of her practice, and that they have carried into the 
| moſt daring exceſſes. No conſtitutional bills to heal no po- 
pular bills to pacify. The currency, the pure poiſon unmixed, 
unquenched, unqualified ; or if qualified, tempered only with 
revenge. On this principle did the miniſters take into their 
venal and vindictive hand the table of proſcriptions, on this prin- 
ciple did they remove, not becauſe the place was unneceflary ; 
they have made unneceſſary offices—on thus principle did they 
deprive, not becauſe the penſion- liſt was overburdened—they 
have augmented that liſt, but becauſe the placemen ſo removed 
and the penſioners ſo deprived had voted againſt the will of the 
miniſter, in queſtions wherein that miniſter was pronounced to be 
unconſtitutional, and convicted to be corrupt.—On the ſame 
principle did the miniſtry try the paltry arts of diviſion, holding 
out the ariſtocracy to the people, as the old accomplice of the 
miniſter, and to the country gentlemen, as the monopolizers of 
emolument, as if by the ſpoil of the ariſtocracy the miniſter could 
bribe away the independency of the country gentlemen, and rob 
the people of that ſmall, but reſpectable ſupport, and fink that 
body into the herd of the caſtle—on the ſame principle did the 
miniſter attack the dignity of the peerage, by the ſale of ho- 
nours, and the dignity of this Houſe, by the application of the 
money to purchaſe for the ſervants of the caſtle ſeats in the aſſem- 
bly of the people.—on the fame principle did they attack the 
purity of this Houſe by the multiplication of office, and diviſion 
of eſtabliſhment. | 

I will not ſay the miniſters went into the open ſtreet with coc- 
kades in their hats, and drums in their hands; but I do fay they 
were as public, and had as openly broken terms with decorum, 
as if they had ſo paraded in College-green, with their buſineſs 
lettered on their forchead. 

Such has been their practice, and ſuch practice has been de- 
fended !—Merciful heaven! defended! We have been taught 
to believe the Iriſh Viceroy is not to be affected in his ſituation 
by the ſenſe of the people of this country. The Englith miniſter 
ſtands in a different fituation with reſpect to his own. We have 
been taught to believe, that in order to keep his Ration, the Iriſh 
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viceroy may reſort to any meaſures; and that having loſt the 
ſupport of Parliament by offences, he may ſtrive to regain it by 
eorruption; and this doctrine has been extended to the caſe of a 
viceroy leaving the government, and employing thoſe moments 
to gratify his corrupt affection, or to extend his corrupt influence, 
and the deputy ſo employed, with his accomplices, have been 
called the government, and thoſe who would ſhield the country 
from ſuch a dark and deſperate cabal, have been called a faction 
Hand on this principle it was that the miniſtry reſiſted a penſion 
bill and a place bill, contending for in precept, and committing 
in practice, all the corruption thoſe bills would guard againſt. 
They have laid on us an eſtabliſhment of very extenſive corruption, 
they contend for in argument the indefinite power of corrupting, 
that if conſtitutional aad popular queſtions, ſuch as the regency 
addreſs, the penſion and place bills, the repeal of the police bill, 
ſhould occur, and find ſupport in the united ſtrength of the no- 


bles and people, in ſuch a caſe, the ſervants of the caſtle ſhould + 


have a power, under colour of new offices, to reſort to the trea- 
ſury to rob the people, in order to buy the gentry to ſell the 
community, and ſo defeat popular and conſtitutional bills by 
bribery and corruption. 
Such a policy and principle, I will not call criminal—I will 
not call it repugnant to the doctrines of all the great authors that 
ever wrote on government; but it is that very policy and that 
very principle, which all of them have pronounced to be the 
deſtruction of liberty, and one 1n particular, ſuch a crime as to 
amount to a breach of truit, tending towards a diſſolution of the 
ſtate. Never were the exceſſes of the mobs of 1783 and 1784, 
more condemned by the caſtle, than this caftle principle and prac- 
tice are condemned by every reſpectable authority that ever wrote 
on government; nor were thoſe exceſſes of the mob againſt law, 
in point of danger, to be compared to thoſe exceſſes of the court, 
without any apparent breach of the law of the court. 
told the populace they juſtled parliament, and attacked the laws. 
They will now reply to you in your own language—You have 
juſtled parliament, for you have queſtioned its privileges, and de- 
fied its reſolutions. —You have attacked the law, for you have 
attacked the law-maker, and therefore have attempted to poi- 
ſon the ſource of the law; and whatever advantage that aſſaſſin, 
who takes off by poiſon, has over that other aſſaſſin, who takes 
off by the dagger; ſuch, and ſuch only, in their preſent policy, 
have the miniiters of the crown over the dregs of the people. — 
Thus, ſome of the people may retaliate upon our court; I will 
only ſay this, that if their principles had exiſted at a former pe- 
riod, the great events from which theſe iſlands derive their liber- 
ty, could not have taken place; and if their principles prevail 
and propagate, the bleſſings which this iſland derives from thoſe 
events, muſt be the victim. Sir, gentlemen have called on us to 


You then 


ö ſpecify the charges againſt the adminiſtration, we will ſpecify, 


and begin with the appointment of two additional commiſſioners. 


— Sir, this meaſure poſts itfelf on ground uncommonly hollow 


and defective; againſt it there are three reſolutions of this Houle, 
and thoſe reſolutions have three aſpe&s :—11t, That ſeven com- 
miſſioners were ſufficient. —Secondly, That the Houſe-will not 


aſſent to render practicable the multiplication of the number, or 


by 7 the diviſion of the boards. —3dly, That they who adviſed the 


increaſe of the number and the diviſion, adviſed a meaſure againſt 
the ſenſe of the Houſe. After this, it was neceſſary that ſome 
great and ſolid inconvenience ſhould be felt, that the people 
ſhould generally acknowledge the inſufficiency of the old number 
of commiſſioners, that the commiſſioners themſelves ſhould report 
the difficulty to government, and that government ſhould lay the 
whole before this Houſe, before ſuch a meaſure as this ſhould be 
reſorted to; on the contrary, no ſuch complaint, no ſuch report, 
and no ſuch reference have exiſted ; and this no complaint, and 
this no report, and this no reference, is a proof that government 
knew that the cauſe aſſigned was a vile pretence, too flimfy to 
be ſtated, and too ludicrous to be diſcuſſed. A further argu- 
ment, that additional trouble was the pretence, not the motive, 
will be found in the direction of the choice of the miniſter to 
members of parliament, ſo that the two tables of commiſſioners, 
who have hardly time, it ſeems, to do the buſineſs of the reve- 
nue, can, however, fit every day in this Houſe to do the buſinefs 
of the miniſter; and it is a further proof of the inſincerity of this 
pretence, that if the miniſter was to employ none but members 
of parliament, there were two other perſons, extinct commil- 
ſioners, who now receive each a penſion of 6ool. compenſation, 


capable ſurely of diſcharging the buſineſs of the revenue, if the 


buſineſs of the revenue, and not the influence of the miniſter had 


been the object. It is a further refutation of this pretence, that 
the public complaint was not the delay of the commiſſioners, but 
the great balances in the hands of the collectors, which this new 
appointment does not go to prevent; and alſo the great expence 
in the collection of the revenue, which this new appointment 
goes to increaſe. Sir, the argument urged in ſupport of this 
meaſure, is deciſive againſt it. It is urged, your taxes have in- 
creaſed; but this argument would ſeem a ſarcaſin, as if the 
bounty of the nation was to be made a means of influence, and an 
inſtrument of deſtruction ; but the caſe is ſtronger, part of theſe 
taxes have their ſpecific officers, as poit-office and ſtamps; part 
of theſe taxes are additional, on the fame. old ſubject matter of 
tax, and can be colle&ed at the ſame time, and with equal eaſe. 
The caſe is ſtill ſtronger; a principal -part of theſe taxes were 
granted on an expreſs public ſtipulation, that the boards of euſ- 
toms and exciſe ſhould be united, and the number of commiſſion- 
ers reduced to ſeven. it was in 1773, when the miniſter wanted 
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new taxes, and alſo a tontine; there were. great grievances on 
the part of the country, and great wants on the part of govern- 


ment. The miniſter propoſed to redreſs that grievance, which 


was the moſt prodigal and profligate—the diviſion of the boards 
of cuſtoms and exciſe ; this was the public ſtipulation. The 
biennial exceſs is above 170, oool. give us taxes to equalize, give 
us 265, oool. tontine, including the arrear of a fifth half year, 
and we, on our part, entitle ourſelves to ſuch confidence, by 
uniting the boards, and reducing the number of commiſſioners ; 
and further, to make the new taxes as cheap as poſſible in the col- 
lection, to prevent their being the cauſe of new ſalaries, we agree, 
the ſtamp tax which we propoſe, ſhall be collected by the com- 
miſſioners of the board of accounts, without any new falary. 
The reduced commiſſioners muit get a compenſation, but that 
will only be a temporary charge.” 

Such was the public ſtatement, and ſuch the compact. The 
miniſter now retains the tax, and withdraws tae conſideration. 
He revives the obnoxious meaſure in part, and he lays the foun- 
dation of a revival in toto. The boards will be hercafter com- 
pletely divided, becauſe there are ſo many commiſſioners; and 
then the miniſter will order three more commiſſioners, becauſe 
the boards are divided. $a . 

There is another circumſtance which has taken place ſince the 
reſolutions to which I refer, which is deciſive againſt the meaſure 
— by your money bill, all cuitoms inwards are liable to 5 per cent. 
which is collected by the laws of exciſe ; it follows, that all the 
officers of the cuſtom department who collect theſe duties muſt 
have commiſſions, impowering them to ſearch for exciſeable 
goods; it follows that they muſt have commiſſions, both from 
the commiſſioners of cuſtoms and exciſe; it folows that the 
power of the commiſſioners of exciſe and cuſtoms are now ren- 
dered indiviſible by your own laws, otherwiſe there muſt be two 
diſtin& boards with equal juriſdiction, preſiding over one and the 
ſame ſet of officers ; but when the exciſe laws are to be extend- 
ed, then it ſeems the buſineſs is rendered inſeparable ; when un- 
due influence is to be extended, then the buſineſs is made ſe- 
parate. 

Theſe arguments are ſtrong againſt this meaſure, but the ſtrong- 
eſt argument of all is, the Lord Lieutenant's letter recommending 
it. In ſtating this letter, if I ſeem to depart from the gravity of 
the ſubject, let it not be imputed to my levity, but to the letter's 
abſurdity ; it ſtates delay and trouble, and it offers a remedy ; it 
ſtates that the patent has appointed nine commiſſioners, four 
commiſſioners of cuſtoms only, two commiſſioners of exciſe only, 
and three commiſſioners of both ; it orders that theſe nine com- 
miſſioners ſhall remain in one room, but divide themſelves, and 
fit at different tables with their reſpective ſecretaries, and do the 
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buſineſs of exciſe and cuſtom at one and the ſame moment, in 
one and the ſame apartment. | 

The commiſſicners of cuſtoms only are to fit at their table, for 
the conduct of the port buſineſs; the commiſſioners of exciſe 
only are to fit at their table, for the conduct of the inland bufi- 
neſs, proceeding at the ſame time, and in the ſame room, and 
the commiſſioners of exciſe aud cuſtom may apply themſelves to 
either as they ſhall think proper, that 1s, they are placed in a 
ſituation in which they mult interrupt one another, and are un- 
der a phyfical impoſiibility of doing buſineſs. Two courts are 
placed in a ſituation, in which it is impoſſible to attend to them- 
ſelves, and ſome of the judges are left free to attend to either or 
both. Suppoſe the Court of Exchequer was to divide itſelf into 
two courts, ſitting in the ſame chamber, and proceeding, one 
on the buſineſs of equity, the other of law, at one and the ſame 
moment, with a floating privilege to one or more of the barons 
to attend to either. This letter of the Marquis having thus diſ- 
poſed of the port and inland buſineſs, by putting it in a ſtate of 
interruption and confuſion, proceeds to regulate trials, and or- 
ders that trials may go on in another chamber, under the cogni- 
zance of a ſufficient number of commithoners of exciſe, while, at 
the ſame moment, the other commiſſioners ſhall go on, at their 
ſeparate tables, with the buſineſs of the port and inland, ſo that 
in the words of the letter, in future, inſtead of only one buſineſs 
being earried on at a time by this new arrangement, the port and 
inland buſineſs, and trial, may go on all at once, without in- 
terfering or interrupting one another. Can we poſſibly imagine 
that the public, of whoſe ſatisfaction the letter ſpeaks, can be 
ſatisfied in a ſpecies of inſtitution, which ſuperintends near 
1,500,000]. under a phylical impoſſibility of doing public juſ- 
tice? Can you perſuade the public, of whoſe ſatisfaction this 
letter ſpeaks, to be ſatisfied in a regulation, which draws off 
part of the commiſſioners of excite from the trial of their proper- 
ty, under laws that require and puzzle the whole force of all 
the underſtanding of all of thoſe who compoſe that moſt abſo- 
lute board? Can you imagine, I ſay, that the public will receive 
ſatisfaction from a regulation, the virtue of which reſts on that 
paradoxical perfection, that ſupernatural dominition, fuppoſed 
to be poſſeſſed by the commiſſioners, of ſhutting their ears to one 
ſubject which is diſcuſſed before them, and confining the whole 
force of their underſtanding to anqther; but there is not only a 
phyſical ignorance..in the letter of inſtructions, there is alſo an 
official confuſion z the officers of the ports, perhaps, not leſs 
than 1500 have commiſſions both from the commiſſioners of ex- 
eiſe and cuſtoms, and are, it follows, controulable by both. — 
Here then are two tables of equal and co-ordinate juriſdiction, 
preſiding over one and the ſame ſet of officers. Suppoſe the 
commiſſioners of cuſtoms think proper to diſmiſs an officer, they 
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now have a right. Suppoſe the commiſſioners of exciſe think 
proper to continue the fame officer, they now have a right ;— 
fuppoſe the table of exciſe to ſtop ſmuggling, orders a cruiſer to 
Cork; ſuppoſe the table of cuſtom order him, at the ſame time, 
mſtantly to Derry; but there is another miſchief in this letter 
of inſtruction, the commiſſioners of exciſe are reſponſible for the 
whole exciſe, and they are in caſes of improper and illegal ſeizure, 
Eable to damages; all import exciſe is collected by port officers, 
and all their correſpondence is in the department of the ſecretary 
of the other table, the board of cuſtom. Thus, by the new 
regulation, the commiſſioners of the table of exciſe, is reſponſi- 
ble for a revenue collected by officers, whoſe corr-fpondence is 
depoſited with another board, and only comes before the board 
of exciſe by accident, or good nature, or perſonal civility. 
Would there not be a confuſion of reſponſibility, if the board of 
cuſtom, to whom all ſuch papers come, were to order a veſſel 
to be ſeized, when the board of exciſe, in that caſe, would be 
reſponſible for perhaps 10,000l. incurred by damages. As the 
regulation now ftands, the commiſſioners of exciſe are to collect 
a great revenue, by officers whoſe conduct they have little op- 
portunity to know, and on whoſe conduct they cannot excluſive- 
N decide. g 

I have dwelt enough on this particular meaſure I have ſhewn 
it to be a defiance of the advice of this Houſe, without the pre- 
tence even of expediency, and that nothing ſince that advice 
was given, has taken place in the laws to juſtify the miniſter in 
diſregarding it; on the contrary, that it is now neceſſary, in or- 
der to conform to the law to diſregard the inſtruction of the mi- 
niſter. I ſay 1 have fhewn this meaſure to be a diſregard to the 
ſenſe of this Houſe, for the purpoſe of extending mfluence ; this 
leads me from the particular ſubject, to the general policy; the 
nature of this policy I have detcribed ; the ultimate conſequen- 
ces I ſhall not now detail, but I will mention one which ſeems to 
include all: I know you ſay a union—no, it is not the extinc- 
tion of the Iriſh parliament, but its diſgraceful continuation. 
Parliament, under the ſucceſs of ſuch a project, will live, but 
live to no one uſcful purpoſe. The miniſter will defeat her at- 
tempts by corruption, and deter the repetition of her attempts 
by threatening the repetition of the expences of corruption.— 
Having been long the bawd, corrupt ion will become the ſage 
and honeſt admonitreſs of the nation. She will adviſe her no 
more to provoke the miniſter to rob the ſubjet—ſhe will adviſe 
her to ſerve in order to fave, to be a ſlave on the principles of 
good houſewifery ; then will parliament, inftead of controlling 
the eourt, adminiſter to its licentiouſneſs—provide villas and fur- 
niture for the ſervants of the caſtle, afford a place army to ob- 
noxious members; accommodate with cruel and contradictory 
clauſes the commiſſioners of the revenue, or feed on public ra- 
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pine the viceroy's elanſſip!— Parliament, that giant that purgeil 
theſe iſlands of the race of tyrants, whoſe breed it was the for- 
tune of England to preſerve, and of Ireland to adopt; parlia- 
ment, whoſe head has for ages commerced with the wiſdom of 
the gods, and whole foot has ſpoken thunder and depoſition to 
the oppreſſor, will, like the ſacred giant, ſtand a public ſpec- 
tacle ſhorn of its ſtrength, or rather like that giant he will retam 
his ſtrength for the amuſement of his enemies, and do feats of 
ignominious power to gratify an idle and hoſtile court, and theſe 
walls, where once the public weal contended, and the patriot 
ſtrove, will reſemble the ruin of ſome Italic Temple, and abound, 
not with ſenators, but with animals of prey, in the guiſe of ſena- 
tors, chattering their pert debates, and diſgracing thoſe ſeats 
which once belonged to the people. Here you will ſtop to con- 
ſider, and demand why all this ?—why this attack on Ireland? 
the miniſter will tell you what cauſed, but I will tell what con- 
tributed—it was impunity—impunity.— Vou have no adequate 
reſponſibility in Ireland, and politicians laugh at the ſword of 
juſtice which falls ſhort of their heads, and only precipitates on 
their reputations. Sir, this country has never yet exerciſed her- 
ſelf in the way of vindictive juſtice; in the caſe of Strafford, ſhe 
was but an humble afliſtant, and yet in this country we have had 
victims the ariſtocracy at different times has been a victim 
the whole people of Ireland for almoſt an entire century were a 
victim; but miniſters in all the criminal ſucceſſions——here is a 
chaſm, a blank in your hiſtory. Sir, you have in Ireland n 
axe, therefore no good miniſter. | 

Sir, it is the misfortune of this country, that the principles of 
her conſtitution have not yet become entirely the maxims of all 
thoſe who take the lead in her government.— They have no pub- 
be mind, their maxims are provincial, and this miſconception of 
our ſituation is not a little aſſiſted by a prudent ſenſe of their 
own intereſt, They know that Ireland does not puniſh—they 
ſee that the Britiſh court does reward. This will explain why 
the Iriſh court prefers a ftrong corrupt government to a good 
ſound conſtitution. Why peculations of the moſt ſcandalous na- 
ture, if the Engliſh court do not appear affected thereby, are 
repreſented as trifles ; and why corruptions of a moſt flagitious 
nature, if the Britiſh court can by any miſinterpretation be re- 
preſented as benefited thereby, are advanced as pretenſions.— 
This will explain why, under the ſame Britiſh miniſter, on the 
ſame ſubject, the powers of the two houſes of the Britiſh par- 
liament ſhall be aſſerted, and thoſe of the Iriſh denied. Why 
the extraordinary powers of the two houſes of the parliament of 
Britain ſhall be advanced, and the ordinary powers of the three 
eſtates of Ireland denied. . 

This will explain the phenomena of the times. A Prince of 
Wales laden in England with unconſtitutional reſtriction —a Bri- 
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tiſh ſubject gratified in Ireland with unlimited corruption- This 


will explain the meanneſs of our court, as well as its myſteries 
when your Viceroys, under the preſent ſyllem, for the purpoſe 
of reducing the expences or redreſſing the evils of the ſtate, are 
puppets. 

"This will elucidate the preſent policy, a policy againſt which 
we remonſtrate. Let us ſuppoſe the various deſcriptions of ſo- 
cicty to approach the Iriſh miniſter, and deprecate his project. 
And firſt, the moderate man, he will tell him: 

« Sir, give up this ſyſtem. We were quiet. Why innovate ? 
Why commence an attack ? Why make us firſt the dupe of pro- 
feſſion, and afterwards the victims of corruption? why a ſyſtem 
in which we cannot perceive, or principle, or prudence, or tem- 
per.“ Let the financier approach him, “ Sir, give up this 
ſyſtem. You have exceeded the old dutics, and you have ex- 
ceeded the new, and you have exceeded the eſtimate of expence, 
as well as the produce of the revenue ; and you have been oblig- 
ed to draft 70, oool. from the public creditor, and you have been 
obliged to bolſter up the ſtate by lottery ſubſcription, and nothing 
remains but to attempt new loans, or to proceed to new taxes, 
or to fall on the bounty.” Let the modeſt virtues of private life 
approach him. Sir, give up this ſyſtem ; we do not enter 
into political diſcuſſion, but may we be permitted to fear, left the 
rery great degree of public corruption at this time, for reaſons 
beſt known to yourſelf, adopted, and the ribaldry caft by your 
government on public virtue, may at Jait extend their poiſon 
to the purity of private: life. Or let us bring forth the inſti- 
tution of parliament itſelf to expoſtulate with the Iriſh minifter ; 
or if there is yet her fpirit reſident in this dome, let that ſpirit 
rebuke him. I cannot hear its voice, but I think l feel its die- 
tates. I obey, and I move you, 


« That the reſolutions of this Houfe againſt increafing the 
4% number of the commiſſioners of the revenue and dividing 
of the boards, be laid before his majeſty, with an humble 
& addrefs, that his majeſty will be grectoutly pleaſed to order 
<« to be laid before us the particulars of the repreſentations in 
& conſequence of which two new commiſſioners of the cuſtoms 
c have been added, notwithſtanding the reſolutions of this 
« Houſe; and alſo that his majeſty will be graciouſly pleaſed 
% to communicate to his faithful commons, the names of the 
«< perſons concerned in men that meaſure.” 


Mr. Coxol LY. I 44 to ſecond the motion of my right 
honourable friend, who has ſtated the whole enormity of the 
proceedings of the laſt adminiſtration ſo fully, that it is unneceſ- 
ſary for me to add any thing; and a very ſevere cold prevents 


wy  favi ing many . which my indignation luggeſts. 
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1 do confeſs I am aſhamed of myſelf when I ſee my name en- 
rolled in an aſſembly, that could firſt cenſure, and then ſupport 
the Marquis of Buckingham ; and if I can judge by the com- 
plection of the Houſe, is ſtill determined to ſanction his pro- 
ceedings, ] cannot, however, help remarking, that the two 
additional commiſſioners are not only added to the original num- 
ber, in deſpite of the reſolutions of this Houſe, but they are 
added for the purpoſes of corruption, coercion, and revenge. 

Allegiance 1s due to protection, and not to plunder ; and if 
the preſent ſyſtem of extravagance is permitted to go on, and a 
war ſhould happen, you will neither be able to defend yourſelves, 
nor aſſiſt Great Britain, which every one that hears me would 
with to do. No, Sir, you will be in the ſituation that you were 
in in 1779 without credit, even to fend one regiment out of 
Dublin,and without the ability, or perhaps inclinations of Great 

Britain, with the preſent load of debt and taxes to aſſiſt you. 

That apology will this adminiſtration make to their country, 
for thus plundering our fellow ſubjects in time of peace: and let 
me tell you, that whatever money is taken out of the pocket of 
the fubject, beyond what is neceſſary for the different eſtabliſh- 


ments, is for the purpoſes of corruption— it is plunder. 


Mr. Joun BrRrSsTORD ſaid, it was impoſſible to agree with 
the motion of the right honourable gentleman, from the ve 
defective manner in which it was worded ; but he would wave 
any advantage that might be drawn from that circumſtance, and 
meet the arguments oſſered by the right honourable gentleman, 
at leaſt ſuch of them as were applicable to the ſubject. 

The right honourable gentleman has made a very long and a 
very eloquent ſpeech againſt corruption in general; this it was 
not neceſſary to anſwer, as the arguments would as well apply 

tio any other ſubject, and had been uſed an hundred times; they 

nad particularly been uſed by an honourable relation of his, at a 
time when corruption had really flouriſhed, even as much as it 
was afſerted to do at preſent. ; | 

Mr. Beresford then adverted to the reſolutions which had 
been read. In 1791, it was afferted, that ſeven commiſ- 
ſioners of the revenue were ſufficient ; he would not ſay whe- 
ther the aſſertions were true or not; but though it were then 
true, it could be no reaſon for the preſent day, unleſs it could 
be ſhewn that bufineſs had not increaſed fince that time. At 
the time the reſolutions pafſed, he was but young at the revenue 
board, yet he well remembered that it was the practice of the 
commiſſioners to meet at eleven o'clock, and have all their buſi- 
neſs over by two; whereas now they meet at ten, and are oblig- 

ed, in general, to fit till four, nay often till five in the evening, 
Since 1771, there have been ſeveral new taxes; every new tax 
induces new labour to the commiſſioners ; premiums and boun- 
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ties innumerable have been granted—thoſe demand the utmoſt 
vigilance to prevent frauds and abuſes; and theſe are ail reaſons 
now for an increaſe of commiſſioners ; but reaſons which did not 
exiſt when the reſolutions paſſed. 

The reſolution aſſerts, that evidence had been laid before the 
Houſe to ſhew that ſeven commiſſtoners were ſufficient : every 
man who remembered the tranſaction muſt remember that no evi- 
cence whatſoever had been laid before the Houſe ; the aſſertion 
was offercd as an amendment, and paſſed—but ſuch a reſolution 


never would have paſſed the Houſe in its ſober ſenſes ; no, it was 
the work of faction, and levelled againſt the nobleman wha broke 


up that ariftocracy which had ſo long governed this country.— 
And now, ſaid he, Jet gentlemen conſider whether there be any 
fimilitude between the preſent time and that when the reſolution 
_ paſſed, that prompts them to bring forward a ſimilar reſolution, 
Sir, I feel with pride, that notwithſtanding the faction of 
that day ſtrove to render odious the nobleman who was at the 
head of the kingdom, their attempt proved abortive ; he ſtands 
high in the eſtimation of every Iriſhman ; and I have no doubt 
that the Marquis of Buckingham will alſo be the object of uni- 
verſal eſteem, when the clouds of obloquy which are raiſed to 
obſcure his merits, ſhall be diſperſed, and his detractors for- 
otten. 
F By the law of the land there cannot be leſs than five, or more 
than ſeven commiſſioners of cuſtoms, and five of exciſe ; ſo that 
ten at leaſt were deemed neceflary ſo early as the paſſing the act 
of cuſtoms ; yet notwithſtanding the law, this Houſe paſted the 
reſolutions of 1771 and 1772 but ſince that time, as I have faid, 
many new matters have been given in charge to the commiſſion- 
ers, ſo that their duty has been more than trebled. Great ſtreſs 
has been laid upon the economy with which England manages 
her revenue; do gentlemen know that England has nine com- 


miſſioners of cuſtoms, nine of exciſe, and five of taxes—twenty- 


three in all. | 

Mr. Beresford then entered into a full explanation of the letter 
of inſtruction, which it was manifeſt gentlemen did not under- 
ſtand, or they would not have ridiculed it. He ſaid that theſe 
inſtructions were moſt aptly ſuited to promote a regular diſpatch 
of buſineſs, and what had been the effect? Why, inſtead of a 
very long arrear, grievous to the merchant, and inſupportably 
burthenſome to the commiſſioners, there was ſince that letter, 
and the new appointment, no arrears at all—no revenue cauſe 
could now be delayed more than ten days ; before the board 
every thing went on with order and regularity ; and ſo far from 
the inſtructions being phyſically impracticable, they had turned 
the buſineſs of the board into a train which gave the moſt gene- 
ral ſatisfaction, he would therefore vote againſt the motion. 
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Mr Forts ſaid, that he roſe only to make a few obſervations 
on what had fallen from the right honourable . member (Mr. 
Beresford) who had ſpoken laſt, as he was prevented by a ſevere 
cold from entering into the debate in as full a manner as the in- 
portance of it demanded. un | 

If proof was wanting of the propriety of the motion of his right 
honourable friend, and the inexpediency of the increaſe of the 
number of the commiſſioners of the revenue, the defence and juſ- 
tification of this meaſure, which had been ſet up by the member 
who ſpoke laſt, and who confeſſedly was one ofthe beſt informed 
on the ſubject of revenue in this kingdom, muſt have ſupplied 
abundant proof indeed; the chief commiſſioner would have juſti- 
fied the meaſure, had it been poſſible. 

He advertcd to an obſervation of the right honourable mem- 
ber's, that the reſolutions in the Journals of 1771, had been pro- 
duced by faction; he ſaid if the right honourable member had 
attended to all the circumſtances of thoſe refolutions, he never 
could have conſidered them, as mere momentary «ebullitions cf 
zeal ; they were paſſed on mature deliberation, at diſtinct periods, 
and one, the ſtrongeſt and laſt, after an interval of four months; 
theſe reſolutions were not ſuſtered to remain as a dead letter on 
the records of that Houſe; the two firft were preſented to the 
then Lord Lieutenant, who held it a duty incumbent on him to 
tranſmit them to his Majeſty, though he had previouſly received 
the king's letter, enjoining him to eftabliſh diſtinct boards of 
cuſtoms and excite, in contradiction to theſe very reſolutions ; 
they were depoſited in the hands of his majeſty, who aſcribed to 
them ſuch a degree of authority and importance, that he gave 
directions to the fucceeding Lord Lieutenant, to reduce the 
number of commiſſioners to the old eſtabliſhment, | 

If, continued he, an increaſe of the number of commiſhoners 
of the revenue were inexpedient in 1771, when the charges un- 
der the head of revenue charges for ſalaries and incidents on re- 
venue, together with ſalaries and incident charges for collection 
of hearth-money, amounted in the whole to about 121,000). it 
muſt be highly inexpedient in 1789, when thoſe charges were 

encreaſed to the enormous ſum of 240, ol. He drew the ſame 

compariſon between the civil eſtabliſhment, at thoſe two periods, 
the difference of which was 72,000l. againit the country; alſo 
betvrcen the total of the debt of the nation in 1771 and 1789 
in the former period, that debt was only 782,000l. and laſt year 
it was 2,209,000l. | | 

Mr. Forbes next aſked, if any repreſentations had been made 
by the commiſſioners of the revenue to adminiitration, ſtating 
their incapacity to diſcharge the duties of their office, without 
an increaſe of their numbers. No perſon pretended that any ſuch 
repreſentation had been been made ; nor had it been ſtated that 
the merchents had complained of any delay in tranſacting their 
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buſineſs, and ſuggeſted an increaſe of the numbers of commiſ- 
fioners, as a means of obviating ſuch an inconvenience. But he 
faid, if the letter of inſtructions of Lord Buckingham to the 
commiſſioners was conſidered with attention, it muſt operate as 
the belt proof of the inutility as well as impropriety of the mea- 
ſure. The condemnation of the meaſure was evident on the face 
of it. This letter enjoined the commiſſioners of the cuſtoms and 
exciſe to ſit at different tables in the ſame room; at the firſt table, 
the commiſſioners of cuſtoms were to be placed and to preſide 
over port buſineſs, and the ſuperior concerns of foreign trade; 
the commiſſioners of exciſe were to be ſeated at a fide table ad- 
joining the great table, and to content themſelves with the home- 
ly fair of inland exciſe; the buſineſs of both exciſe and cuſtoms 
was to be tranſacted in the ſame room, and at the ſame time. 
He ſaw that much confution and perplexity muſt enſue from 
theſe circumſtances, as for inſtance, while the commiſſioners of 
cuſtoms were examining a maſter of a veſſel, who could ſpeak 
nothing but Dutch; the commiſſioners, ſeated within a few feet 
of them, were interrogating an ale-draper, who, perhaps, could 
not ſpeak any language intelligibly, or, . if any, Irith ; the con- 
fuſions and embarraſſments which muſt enſue, he could compare 
to nothing but the croſs readings of a newipaper. Reſpecting, 
as he did, the chief commiſſioner, Mr. Forbes ſaid he could not 
but feel for the preſent fituation of the right honourable gentle- 
man, as the common center of communication between the two 
boards, he mult be ſeated between the two tables ; where, with 
the whole detail of exciſe being poured into one ear, and the 
whole detail of cuſtoms into the other, at one and the ſame time, 
from the confuſion of ſounds and ſubſtances he muſt labour under 
ſuch a diſtraction of mind, that he could could compare his con- 
dition to nothing but that of the enraged muſician in Hogarth's 
print. : | 
Mr. Forbes next animadverted on the arguments uſed on the 
oppoſite fide, to prove, that the increaſe of the number of com- 
- miſſioners was a ſalutary meaſure, he ſaid it was rather ſingular, 
that if the meaſure in queſtion was ſo beneficial to the nation, 
Lord Buckingham ſhould not have even thought of it during the 
period of his juſt adminiſtration in Ireland, nor for eighteen 
months after his return to this country, nor while he reigned in 
the hearts of the people, and 'was continually receiving ſome 
token of their confidence, but at the very moment when he la- 
boured under their heavieſt diſpleaſure and moſt decided cenſure. 
Indignation and reſentmeut againſt the people awakened in his 
mind a diſpoſition to advance and promote their welfare, which 
gratitude and ſenſibility could not. He concluded with obſery- 
ing, that any member who could ſupport the appointment in 
queſtion, under all its circumſtances of aggravation, ought to be 
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1 aſhamed to preſent himſelf to his conſtituents at the zpproaching 
clection, as a candidate for a continuance of their confidence. 


Sir HERCULES LLANGRISHE ſaid, as the preſent queſtion was 
fo cloſely connected with the ſyſtem of the revenue, in the col- 
| teRion of which he had been longer employed than any member 
in the Houſe, it may be reaſonable to expect he ſhould not be 
altogether filent on the occaſion. —That not only our feveral 
= revenues, but the powers of collecting them were conferred and 
regulated by ſpecial ſtatutes. The firit, after the act of ſettle- 
ment, was the act of cuſtoms, paſſed the 14th and 15th of Charles 
II, ſettling the old ſubſidy of poundage, granting the duty of 
| tonnage, and a poundage on export according to certain rates 
to be governed by commiſſioners, not more than ſeven or leſs 
than five, to be appointed by the chief governor and council 
to hold their offices during pleaſure; and the act to take place 
from the iſt of December, 1661. The next of the ſame ſeſſion 
was the act of exciſe, granting certain inland duties, and an im- 
poſt on goods imported of one ſhilling in the pound, te be paid 
by the conſumer—to be governed by commiſſioners, not exceed- 

ing five in number— to hold during good behaviour—to be ap- 
pointed by the chief governor alone — to take place from the 25th 
of December, 1661. That by the original inſtitution of the 
== commiſſiorers under theſe two acts, they not only were ſeparate, 
but could not be united legally. Their commencement may 
have been different—their appointment originated in different 
| authorities—one in the chief governor and council, the other in 
the chief governor alone; their tenure was different, one during 
XX plcaſure, the other good behaviour. Thus their junction was 
incompatible, and it was not till 100 years after, that the law of 

the land authoriſed the union, though certainly they had been 
united long before in defiance of law. In 1762 the united pa- 
tent was legalized, and the king empowered in future to appoint 
== commillioners of exciſe and cuſtoms, by one or more commiſſions, 
to hold during pleaſure or good behaviour, as he ſhould think 
proper : under this law our preſent patent ſtands, and it has been 
his majeſty's pleaſure that our tenure ſhould be during pleaſure. 
That he well recollected the tranſaction of 1771, when the boards 
were divided ; that many men well attached to government 
thought the meaſure highly inexpedient, not only from the ex- 
pence, but other exceptionable circumſtances. The fact was 
the commiſſioners of exciſe and cuſtoms being long united, were 
referred to by ſeveral laws, conftituting their powers, under the 
title of commiſſioners of the revenue, or commiſſioners. of exciſe 
and cuſtoms. On the diviſion, our own laws might be altered 
and accommodated to their ſituation; but unfortunately there 
was alſo a code of Engliſh laws coercive on our trade, which 
* times 1 not ſufficiently enlightened, nor our ſtrength ſuf- 
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ficiently confirmed to enable us to reſiſt, and theſe laws were to 
be enforced by commiilioners ſo deſcribed, who were either not 
to be aſcertained, or who did not exiſt ; for then no man was a 
commiſſioner of exciſe and cuſtom : Though no man, no Irifh- 
man could wiſh to facilitate the execution of thoſe oppreſſive 
laws, yet every prudent man ſaw that the criſis might be fatal. 
if thoſe queſtions were agitated at that time; if the execution 
were to be facilitated by a re-enactton of the laws, and a modern 
authority furniſhed for our ſubjection. If theſe ſentiments poſ- 
ſeſſed the Houſe of Commons in 1771, they were too proud and 
too prudent to mention them, but took up the queſtion on either 
expediency or expence ; they voted * that ſeven commiſſioners 


have been found ſufficient.” —He ſaid that he had gone through 


this ſeries of circumſtances to ſhew, that if the boards were di- 
vided (which they were not) the objections of 1771 do not now 
exiſt, nor 1s the vote of that time applicable ; the words of the 
vote are retroſpective ; the ſubſequent votes refer only to the 
then preſent time, and cannot have reference to the circumſtances 
of futurity.—But the fact is, the boards are not divided, the 
body is united, but members that branch from it, by being 
lengthened, have become more diſtant in the extremities. In 
the multiplication of the revenue buſineſs, he conſidered the ad- 
dition of two commiſſioners as a matter of experiment—whether 
an heavy burden ought not to be lightened by the aſſiſtance oi 
more to ſuſtain it—whether by ſending two labourers more into 
the vineyard, the harveſt may not be better collected. As to 
the general growth of public expence which had been urged, he 
could only ſay, that, like every thing elſe, it was a relative term. 
If the baſis of your country is broader, if its ſcale is larger than 
formerly, ſo will be its expence; it grows with its growth, and 
increaſes with its ſtrength ; it riſes with your reſources, it ex- 
pands itſelf on the improvement of your commerce, your arts, 
and your agriculture, it ſoars on the wings of your conſtitution, 
therefore do not look into your papers, without at the ſame 
time looking into your country, if you do, I believe you will 
find the relative ſituation of both will reconcile each other. As 
to the occaſional expences of the preſent tim.e, as particularly 
alluded to, I ſhall only ſay, I hope I never was either the pre- 
ceptor or pupil of corruption, nor the advocate of prodigality. 
I am ſure I never ſhared in the one in order to practice or pal- 
late the other; yet with every conviction on my mind of the 
duty of government to obſerve economy, I muſt ſay, that cri- 
tical occaſions ſometimes occur, in which the moſt pure and per- 
fe& miniſter can ſcarcely adhere to it. I am afraid that the 
recollection of thoſe who hear me cannot furniſh an inſtance of 
ſtrong diſſentions between the crown and the parliament, in 
which, through the progreſs of accommodation, ſome public 
expence has not been incurred. Theſe ideas may not, perhaps; 
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de juſtified on abſtract reaſoning; but from the nature and ha- 
bits of man, the fact is unavoidable; and if it be unavoidable, I 
think it is pardonable ; and I believe it is unavoidable, becauſe 
it never was avoided No! whilſt human affairs are adminiſtered 
4 by human creatures, human paiſions will interpoſe, and the go- 
vernors and governed will act under their impulſe : but it is the 
purpoſe and the principle, the motive and the magnitude that de- 
eide the venality of the action, and that a critical emergency 
may vindicate occaſional expence from ſyſtematical prodigality. 
He knew very well nothing could juſtify corruption; the conſti- 
tution that recogniſes influence in the crown, rejects corruption, 
and though he admitted that influence may appear, he utterly 
denied that corruption did. He appealed to the experience of 
© ſome years, if, on great and intereſting occaſions, there had 
ever been wanting a ſufficient ſhare of public virtue to aſſert the 
WT rights and maintain the intereſts of this country; neither did he 
W think it very prudent to ſuggeſt contrary notions to the people, 
W whoſe peace and proſperity depend on their obedience to the 
laws we make. They will not be fond to drink of the ſtream, if 
vou tell them the ſource from which it flows is corrupted ; ſuffer 
chem to feel that they are happy, that they are free, that they 
ere maſters of their property and ſccure in their perſons, and 
that it is unneceſſary for them to feel the parallel, or follow the 
example of a neighbouring people that had been referred to; a 
people who have been long bending under ſlavery and oppreſſion, 
and are now engaged in a bold effort to obtain what we peacea- 
by and perfectly enjoy already. They contend for equal laws 
and aſcertained rights; we have them. They fight for liberty, 
ve enjoy it—and long may we enjoy this ſirſt of human bleſſings, 
WE unimpaired by power on one hand, and undiſturbed by ground- 

teſs ſuſpicions on the other; and long may the parental vigilance 
| of the right honourable member ſuperintend and prote& it ; let 
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„ his conititutional jealouſy be ever awake, let it be ſcrupulous, 
- but let it be temperate, let it be ſevere, but let it be practicable. 
5 | Mr. Georxcet Poxsox Bx had likened. with attention to both 
1 ſides of the Houſe, but particularly to the oppoſite one, as he 
h happened to differ with them in opinion; he underſtood and 
5 comprehended every thing that had been advanced, and he 
. | would not only anſwer their arguments, but make them æfhamed 
e of again coming there at leaſt for the ſeſſion. | 

1 It had been ſtated by one right honourable gentleman, that 
— this was an experiment, but he did not ſtate its nature; it was 
e not an experiment for the benefit of trade, or for public advan- 
f tage; no, it is an experiment on you, it is an experiment on 
n the Houſe Commons. It is an experiment how far the Houſe 


will ſubmit to be controvened by any adminiſtration who may 
think proper to inſult its 7 and to deſpiſe its authority. 
£6 
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Their is not an increaſe for the purpoſe of official eaſe or the 
diſpatch of buſineſs, but for the manifeſt purpoſe of corrupt in- 
fluence of the Houſe of Commans. No Lord Lieutenant but 
the late one had ever the hardihood to revive theſe places, and 
no adminiſtration but the preſent, ventured to carry ſuch an at- 
tempt into execution. 

The encreaſe of buſineſs is another argument for the encreaſe 
of commiſſioners. Let us look to the perſons appointed, and 
ſee whether they are likely to accelerate the diſpatch of buſineſs. 
One of them is certainly a very amiable character, allied to a noble 
and illuſtrious houſe, eſteemed and beloved for his virtues and 
diſpoſition. But if adminiſtration had a deſire to reward his me- 
rit, this was not the manner of doing it with effect or propriety. 
They ought to have given him a ſituation at the admiralty 
board, or the command of a ſquadron. In the buſineſs of the 
revenue, he is entirely inexperienced. Who is the other com- 
miſſioner? A very worthy man, I know him perſonally, aud be- 
heve him to be as eligible for promotion as any man in this 
Houſe, or in the community ; but then an' office ought not to 
be created ſurely for the man on a perſonal obligation. He too 
is utterly inexperienced in the revenue buſineſs. Now if there 
is no immediate buſineſs like to occur, may I not aſk why were 
the appointments made? why was the dignity of parliament 
violated ? for I do ſay, if a vote of the Houſe of Commons aſ- 
ſerts, that ſeven commiſſioners are ſufficient, and then nine are 
appointed, that is directly and expreſsly contravening the ſenſe 
of the Houſe. 

But it is ſaid, that this is a proper meaſure, and that the 
parliament who voted againſt it was corrupt. I know it is as fair 
to ſay that a former parliament was corrupt, as to ſay that 
Henry VIII. was a tyrant. Still I beg to ſay a word on this 
ſubje& to the laſt right honourable gentleman ; he ſays, that 
the reſolutions of 1771 were the work of party and faction, and 
deſires the Houſe to be on their guard, leſt the ſame party ſhould 
put this Houſe in a ſimilar impropriety. If there be a faction 
in this Houſe, I do not know what is meant by the former. If 
an union upon general principles, and from an accordance of 
ſentiment, from ſimilar ideas of government, and from the ſame 
intention to protect the people from the corruption and rapa- 
city of the court—If that be a faction, I do ſay that ſuch a 
faction does exiſt in this Houſe. What, is a ſingle man to op- 
poſe the treaſury bench ? No, it is by united force and commu- 
nion that all earthly purpoſes are to be accompliſhed. | 

Ariſtocracy and its dangers had been imputed to the other 
fide of the Houſe ; he recollected when he fat over the treaſury 
bench adminiſtration had no ſuch ideas; they were proud of the 
ſupport of ſuch men, and the ſecretary was laviſh of encomium ; 
he wondered that on moving from one ſide of the Houſe to 
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another they ſhould view things in ſo different a light; but ariſ- 
tocracy was a hard name, and it alarmed people who did not un- 
derſtand its meaning; for his part they might call it ariftocracy, 
or oligarchy, or any other hard name they might think proper, 
he would retort the charge upon themſelves ; they were not leſs 


- ambitious of power, nor leſs fcrupulous in retaining it; they 


had monopolized the places under the crown, and had contra- 
vened the ſenſe of the Commons. Were they not the ariſtocracy 
which they affected to deride ? ¶ Mr. Ponſonby then went into a 
hiſtory of the regency buſineſs, and concluded with condemning 
adminiſtration for not appointing the two gentlemen commiſſion- 
ers, who, when Lord Harcourt put down the offices, received 
Gool. a year in compenſation ; they were converſant in the buſi- 
neſs, the gentlemen appointed were totally ignorant ; this prov- 
ed, he argued, that neither official eaſe nor public accommoda- 


tion was the object of the increaſe, but the expanſion of corrupt 
;nfluence. ] | 


Mr. Paxsoxs faid, I am certainly willing to ſupport his ma- 
jeſty's miniſters, provided their meaſures are ſupportable; but 
I never will deſert what I conceive to be my duty to my ſove- 
reign, to my country, and to myſelf, in order to concur with 
them in any extravagant and corrupt ſyſtem of government. I 
have heard this night of party and faction againſt government; 
I am of no party but whatever I conceive to be right I will 
purſue, not regarding from what quarter of the compaſs it 
comes. If faction has reared her ſtandard here—and corruption 
has reared her ftandard there—what does it become the indepen- 
dent gentlemen and the people of this country to do ?—to attend 
to meaſures, not to men. Right and wrong are immutable, and 
if the meaſure propoſed is right in itſelf, no party of men what- 
ſoever by mtroducing it, can change or contaminate it. I ex- 
hort, therefore, the independent gentlemen of the country to 
attend to the intrinſic merits of the meaſure, abſtracted from 
every other conſideration. And for one I will declare, that 
when the intereſts of my country are at ftake, I ſhall ever be rea- 
dy to unite with my enemy-—or differ from my friend. 

1 know nothing of the intentions of the preſent adminiſtra- 
tion, or what ſyſtem they purpoſe to purſue ; but if their inten- 
tion is to perſiſt in all the obnoxious meaſures of their predeceſ- 
ſors, I will venture to pronounce that they will ſhortly be the 
moſt odious adminiſtration that ever were known in this country. 
I do not know whether his majeſty's miniſters ſeek the g 
opinion of the people, or whether they deſpiſe it, but this I know, 
that they are very ignorant, as well as very »rrogant mimiters 
who will venture to deſpiſe it; and yet it has ſeemed of late to 
have been too much the diſpotition of miniſters to do fo. - In 


England, the good opinion of the people is courted by the mi- 
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niſter and what is the conſequence that the miniſter there 
is more popular than thoſe who oppoſe him; and why ſhould 
it not be ſo here? Yet when was it ſo here !—Antecedent to 
the American war. when every adminiſtration was ſtruggling to 
uphold Britith ſupremacy, every adminiſtration was of neceſſity 
unpopular, but that cauſe has now ccaſed, and if miniſters are 
unpopular now, it muſt be from ſome miſconduct of their own. 
The preſent adminifiration may go on as their predeceſſors, con- 
temning the people ; but what will be the conſequence ?—that 
they will generate in the minds of the people an antipathy to the 
Engliſh government, which will break out the firſt opportunity 
that offers. For my own part, I cannot conceive any thing 
much more miſchievous (not, only to this country but to Eng- 
land, and the Englith government here), than an arrogant ſyſ- 
tem of adminiſtration, winch affects to deſpiſe and which in 
the end may alienate the affections of the people. If the greateſt 
enemy to the connection of theſe two kingdoms was plotting 
what would ſap it moſt; if the evil genius of England was about 
to pronounce his laſt curie upon the empire for its final diſſolu- 
tion, it would be—that an arrogant, ſelf- ſufficient, incapable, 
and corrupt adminiſtration ſhould triumph here, until it - blaſted 
every ſentiment of aſſe&ion for the Engliſh government, which 
remains in the boſoms of the Iriſh. . 

A right honourable member has gone into the detail of reve- 
nue butineſs, to juſtify the addition of the two new commiſſion- 
ers. Now, I will admit for an inſtant every thing he ſays, and 
then I will atk, why was it not propoſed in the laſt ſeſſion?:— 
or, why did not government wait until parliament met, and pro- 
poſe it in this? Here were reſolutions of the Commons, directly 
againſt ſuch an addition ; would it not then have been a decent. 
reſpect to wait till the Commons were aſſembled, and then pro- 
pole it here? If it then appeared to be right, it would not be 
reſiſted, I know I ſhould not reſiſt it. But,“ it is ſaid, * the 
increaſe of the new taxes has encreaſed the buſineſs of the reve- 
nue board, and therefore more commiſſioners are neceſſary now.” 
Admitting this, yet as the new taxes were laid on in 1785, and 
as ſeven commiſſioners executed all the buſineſs from that time 
till laſt ſurnmer, the feven commiſſioners might have continued 
to do the buſineſs a little longer, until parliament ſhould be aſ- 
ſembled ; there was no neceſlity, therefore, for this precipita- 
tion; whereas nothing but the moſt ſtrong and irreſiſtible neceſ- 
ſity could juſtify government in making an appointment in direct 
contradiction to the reſolutions of this Houſe. : 

But this meaſure has been attempted to be juſtied upon the 
molt corrupt principles: It has been faid, that whenever there 
has been a conflict between the government and the parliament, 
the conſequence has always of neceſſity been the adoption of mea- 
ſures for the purpoſe of enereaſing the influence of the crown. 


to 
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J ſuppoſe it is what happened in the laſt ſeſſion that is alluded 
to; and it is, J ſay, in the firſt place, that that event was too 
ſingular to argue from it generally, and in the next place, that 
an encreaſe of mercenary influence in the crown, would not be a 
remedy againſt any fimilar occurrence in future; for the honour- 
able member well knows, and is himſelf an example, that there 
were as many of thoſe who held great offices and emoluments 
under the government at that time, that took the part ſuppoſed 
to be adverſe to the crown. Since, therefore, neither office nor 


- emolument were a ſecurity for that attachment then, neither 


have we any reaſon to think they would be ſo in future, or any 
ſimilar occaſion. This argument, therefore, (if any thing ſo de- 
praved deſerves to be noticed) has no force in it. But if this is 
the motive upon which the influence of the crown is to be en- 
creaſed in this country, I will not aſk the honourable baronet, 
but I will aſk his majeſty's miniſter will he avow it? Will his 
majeſty's miniſter ſay, that the influence of the crown ought to 


be encreaſed in this country by mercenary means? And if this 


would be too baſe for him to ſay, can it be right for him to do ? 
And if he attempts to do it, will not the independent gentlemen 
of this country reſiſt him? I will aſk thoſe gentlemen, if the in- 
fluence of the crown is thus ſuffered to encreaſe, what ſecurity 
they have for their recovered conſtitution ? I will aſk, to what 
purpoſe is it, that you have made your parliament independent of 
the Engliſh legiſlature, if you ſuffer a mercenary influence to 
ſpread here, until it renders it dependent on the miniſter of that 
legiſlature ? Yet is it not notorious, that ſuch an influence has 
been encreaſing here continually fince the year 1782. ? Let then 
this ſyſtem of influence go on, and it will reduce you at laſt, 
even to a worſe ſtate, than that which you were in antecedent 
to the year 1782 ; for external uſurpation is not ſo bad as inter- 
nal corruption, Let this ſyſtem go on and it will render the 
miniſter of England omnipotent over your parliament by corrup- 
tion. What will then become of your renovated conſtitution ? 
Could you be ſure, that a parliament then, like that in 1785, 
would reje& ſuch another ſet of plundering propoſitions ? Yet 
thoſe propoſitions, even bad as they were, might not be profer- 
red to ſuch a parliament, but ſomething worie ; ſomething more 
pernicious would be propoſed, and would be adopted. Nav, 
let this ſyſtem of influenee go on, and it is not merely that 
your legiſlature will be reduced to a ſhadow, but you cannot 
even be ſure, that that ſhadow will be left you. 

Again I aſk, if you ſuffer your conſtitution to he perverted 
or deſtroyed by corruption, what ſecurity have you for your 
trade? All the acquifitions of 1782 may be compriſed in trade 
and conſtitution, and both mult be loſt by corruption—whetker 


our parliament ſhould be rendered dependant upon the legiſſa- 


ture of England, as it was forrcrly ; or whether it ſhould be 
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rendered dependant upon the miniſter of England by corruption, 
as it now threatens to be, the effect is much the ſame; it ceaſes 
to be the organ of the peoples“ will, and the guardian of their 
trade, as well as conſtitution. What then becomes of that 
trade? Is it to be given up to the regulation of an Engliſh mi- 
niſter, acting through the medium of a venal parliament? How 
did Engliſh miniſters regylate your trade for the laſt 100 years? 
by utterly interdiQting it; by ſhutting up every port in your 
kingdom; by prohibiting the export of almoſt every manufac- 
ture, and rendering this great iſland a mere monoply to Engliſh 
merchants. Will you truſt the regulation of your trade to Eng- 
Iiſh miniſters again? and if you will not, refit the corrupt in- 
fluence that is ſpreading herc, reſiſt it in this inſtance, reſiſt it 
in every inſtance, and preſerve the punty of your parliament, 
for on that depends the falvation of your trade, and of your 
conſtitution. | 


Mr. Corry ſaid, he would not have rifen or offered one word 
to the Houſe upon the ſubject under conſideration, had not the 
honourable gentleman particularly alluded to him ; his words 
were, the office had been created to oblige him, and the noble 
perſon who had been appointed along with him—perſons per- 
fectly new to office, and ignorant of bufineſs. 

Now Sir, ſaid Mr. Corry, as to myſelf, the honourable gen- 
tleman is miſtaken. I was in an office before, not at all inferior 
in emolument to that I now hold, though very much inferior in 
point of trouble. IT was not therefore benefited by the change, 
and whether J had accepted the office or not, it would never- 
theleſs have been created ; and give me leave to ſay, Sir, that 
an inordinate defire of office is not my principle—for more than 
once or twice in the adminiſtration of the amiable and lamented 
Duke of Rutland, I was offered a ſeat at the revenue board, and 
as often declined that offer: Having ſaid thus much, I ſhall re- 
frain from giving any opinion as to the public meaſure. 


Mr. GeorGe PoxnsonBy. I am glad the honourable gentle- 
man has taken the trouble of this explanation: But, good God! 
what ſort of meaſure muſt that be, which the gentleman, en- 


joying the advantage reſulting from it, was aſhamed to defend? 


Mr. AxxESIEVY. The honourable gentleman on the floor 
(Mr. George Pontonby ) has ſaid, that no gentleman on the fide 
of adminiſtration could ſeriouſly get up and ſupport the appoint- 
ment of two additional commiſſioners; that he knew gentlemen 
were obliged to fpeak in favour of government meaſures, though 
they did not accord with their ſentiments, but that the appoint- 
ment could not be ſupported. Now, I affure the honourable 
gentleman, I do not riſe at the deſire of the miniſter, yet I ſhall 
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ſeriouſly ſupport the appointment upon a conviction of its being of 
ſervice to the revenue and giving every advantage of two boards 
with the expence to the public of only two commiſſioners ; an 
expence, very ſmall indeed, when compared with the advantage 
derived from it. Sir, I ſhall not rely on affertion, but challenge 
gentlemen to go into proof, and then they will ſee whether the 
revenue is benefited or not. Port and exciſe can be diſpatched 
at the ſame time without any interruption, and that could not 
be done when the ſecretary of each department fat together at 
the ſame table. Sir, that letter from the caſtle to the board of 
commiſſioners upon the paſſing of the patent, has occaſioned 
much mirth to the gentlemen at the other ſide of the Houſe, and 
they have endeavoured to turn it into ridicule : But, Sir, when 
it is conſidered, in my opinion, it will appear to have been well 
conceived, and to do honour to thoſe who conceived it. Sir, 
in my official capacity, I have had the honour, on moſt occa- 

fions, to have converſations with Lord Buckingham on the re- 
venue, and he has mentioned ſome of his ſchemes to me which 

appeared to be advantageous to the revenue, and alſo oconomi- 
cal indeed. I know no inſtance where the contrary appeared, 
and as an official man, I think it my duty publicly to avow it. 
Sir, the honourable gentleman has ſaid, that in the appointment 
of the two commiſſioners, Lord Buckingham did not look to the 
rev nue, that one of them was a nobleman high in character and 
reputation, but fitter to be placed at the admiralty board. Sir, 
I ſhall not deny, that as the noble lord alluded to, has been 
brought up to the navy, that a promotion to the admiralty board 
would have been a fit ftation for him, he would do honour to 
any ſtation his ſovereign pleaſed to place him in: But Sir, does 
it follow from thence, that the revenue ſhould not be benefited 
by his appointment to that line in a time of peace, when his ſer- 
vices cannot be employed in the ſervice of his country in a navy 
command. Sir, the gentleman forgets the heavy expence of 
revenue cruizers, and could Lord Buckingham have fixed on a 
more proper perſon to preſide at the revenue board than the noble 
lord, to ſee that every unneceſſary expence ſhould be avoided, 
and every duty performed by them, thet the public ſhould ex- 
pect from their appointments? Sir, I ſay, Lord Buckingham 
made a judicious choice in putting the nobleman mentioned to 
the board, and the public will reap the advantage of the ap- 
pointment, - 5 . 


Mr. Dexxis Browxe ſaid, I never will give a vote in 
this Houſe upon any occaſion of importance, without giving 
the reaſons upon which I found that vote; my reaſon is, that 
my conduct has been moſt groſsly miſrepreſented in the county 
L have the honour to repreſent, and my principles moſt groſsly 
traduced. ; | 
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Sir, I vote againſt the right honourable gentleman's reſolu- 
tion, becauſe there is not the ſmalleſt likeneſs between the pre- 
ſent times and that when parliament refolved that ſeven commiſ- 
ſioners were eompetent to the duty of the revenue, on the con- 
trary, every man who will take the trouble of looking at the 
accounts of the cuſtoms and exciſe, will ſee that the buſineſs af 
theſe departments has encreaſed at leaſt three-fold ſince the year 
1771. Of this I am a witneſs; in the laſt four years, I have 

had frequent occafion to call at the revenue board, on buſineſs 
_ relative to the ports in my country; and I do moſt ſolemnly de- 
clare, that what with conſtant attention and extreme labour, I 
know no men that earn their bread to hardly as the. com; 
miſſioners. 

On the ſecond day of the ſeſſion, gentlemen came forward on 
the other fide with moſt violent abuſe, and dreadful denuncia- 
tioh of wrath againſt government; they threatened to bring 
forward ſuch accuſations as would make the hair of every one 
who heard them ftand an end; now, I have heard all they have 
faid upon the preſent ſubject, I have looked at every man around 
me whule they ſpoke, and I have not obferved a fingle hair in 
any man's head, or in any man's wig in motion. 

The honourable and learned gentleman who ſpoke laſt but 
one, has ſaid, that he is totally unbiaſſed by party, that he is only 
united with men who aſſociate for the public ſafety, when he 
ſays ſo, I am ſure it is true of courſe ; but ſuppoſing a fact, 
which 1s not at all admitted, I will admit for a moment, thet 
the appointments in queſtion became neceſſary through corrup- 
tion; but if they did, it was through the corruption, not of 
government, but of the faction that oppoſed government. 

But it is moſt extraordinary how the opinions of ſome men 
have altered with reſpect to Lord Buckingham, till the king 
became indifpoſed, every one extolled the virtue, the ability of 
Lord Buckingham; but when his maſter grew ill and incapable 
of government, when Lord Buckingham manifeſted his loyalty, 
his attachment to that maſter, and his abhorrence of thoſe who 
baſely deſerted him in the hour of his diſtreſs ; then the deſer- 
ters diſcovered that Lord Buckingham was a very bad Lord 
Lieutenant ; they never could forgive Lord Buckingham for 
practiſing thoſe virtues which they dared not imitate, they knew 
i was impoſlible to gloſs over their conduct, they deſerted, they 
defamed, and therefore they could not forgive his Excellency. 

Sir, I feel the national. character hurt in the i injuries heaped 
upon Lord Buckingham. His lordſhip came here a reformer of 
abuſes, a puniſher of peculators; this is a character which I 
believe no other man will be fool enough to come for Cloud 
laugh] I am ſorry gentlemen can offer no better apology than 
a laugh. I am not a dealer in ſcurrility, neither do J profeſs 
to deal out abuſe for hire, and therefore I am not gratified i in 
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raiſiag a laugh. Lord Buckingham, J ſay, came here a refor- 
mer of corruption, but it was impoſſible for him to diſcharge 
his duty in that line, without injuring ins majeſty's liege ſubjects. 
It was impoſſible for any Lord Lieutenant who would fit exa- 
mining accounts from nine o'clock in the morning to five in the 
evening, to be a fayourite with men, whoſe intereſt it was, that 
their accounts ſhould never be examined at all. Unfortunately 
his excellency could not conceal his abhorrence of fraud and 
baſeneſs; and therefore, when jobbers and peculators came to 
him, he too often treated them with the contempt and indigna- 
tion they deſerved—this was a crime not to be forgiven ; they 
accordingly ſeized the firſt opportunity of reſentment, happy to 
turn their faces to, and worthip the rifing ſun, at the moment 
they turned their backs upon their enemy! Upon that occaſion 
I voted with Lord Buckingham in ſupport of my ſovereign—my 
conſcience, my honour tell me that I voted right, and I de- 
clare before God, and in the face of my country, were it to 
do again, I would not give a different vote for all the wealth 
this land contains. 


Mr. Hazy replied to Mr. Dennis Browne, and with great 
warmth, entered into a juſtiſication of many gentlemen who had, 
during the regency bufineſs, oppoſed Lord Buckingham; he 
ſaid the honourable gentleman had made a vehement and miſcel- 
laneous ſpeech ; it was, indeed, fo diverſified, and comprehended 
ſuch a variety of objects, and many of them of ſo incongruous 
a nature, that he did not know where to begin or where to fol- 
low him; he would endeavour, however, to do it as well as he 
could. —After an exordium to this purpoſe, he ſaid he would, 
with the leave of the Houſe, before he entered on the ſubject 
matter of debate, take notice of ſome of the many charges which 
had been ſo londly urged and inſiſted on, of perſonal ingratitude 
to Lord Buckingham, and deſertion of his adminiſtration 
though, indeed, he ought to apologize for ſo doing, as that 
Houſe had nothing to do with any private tranſaction between 
the noble lord and any perſon whatever. Ingratitude certainly 
is, in every reſpect, utterly odious, and repugnant to the feel- 
gs of every honourable man. But what had the Houſe of 
Commons, as ſuch, to ſay to perſonal ingratitude ? He deſpiſed 
thoſe who were guilty of it, as he did thoſe, who, during the 
regency buſineſs, took no decided part whatever, but worſhip- 
ped and overthrew the idol of their homage, as the intelligence 
from England accorded with their wiſhes or not. Many ſervants 
of the crown, however, had, during that buſineſs, acted in the 
molt open and unequivocal manner; and ſuch men, he never 
would fit {till and hear charged with perſonal ingratitude to Lord 
Buckingham. He ſpoke merely, he ſaid, from his obſerva- 
tions on their conduct, for he was totally unconnected with them 
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and with Lord Buckingham, whom he had never ſeen but once 
during his adminiſtration, when he attended the Houſe with their 
addreſs to the Prince of Wales; and had then, he confciled, receiv- 
ed fo little encouragement to wait upon him as a Viceroy, that he 
was reſolved, from that moment, never to go near him as Lord 
Lieutenant again. [A great laugh.] He then contraſted the re- 
gency queſtion with the ordinary queſtions that engage the atten- 
tion of adminiſtration, and which are ſuppoſed toinclude the gene- 
ral ſupport of government ; and having paintcd its ſuperior impor- 
tance and infeparable connections with the deareſt rights and in- 
tereſts of this country, and that the event which gave rife to it, 
fo far from coming within the moft diſtant conception of any 
exiſting ſervant of the crown, did not ſeem to be within the di- 
rect contemplation of any parliament whatſoever, either here or 
in England, but all was darkneſs and filence with regard to it 
he appealed to the Houfe, if, on ſuch a queſtion, and under 
ſuch cireumſtances,' gentlemen could be charged with perſonal 
mgratitude to Lord Buckingham? But, he faid, there was no 
end to the honourable gentleman's charges. Lord Buckingham, 
according to him, would have been the beſt Lord Lieutenant 
this country had ſeen, if he had not been thwarted by party 
and party-ſpirit ;—but what party-ſpirit had he encountered on 
his return to Ireland? None whatever. His firſt ſeſſion here 
had been remarkably tranquil—ſo perfectly quiet, indeed, that 
the general language was, that no oppoſition exiſted, and the 
fact was ſo, according to the general acc-ptation of that term. 
Many of the gentlemen who ſat on the fide of the treaſury 
bench, conſidered this want of oppoſition as a perſonal grievance 
to them ;—they thought they would be undone —it was in 
their eyes a ſeſſion of parliamentary famine. But oppoſition to 
Lord Buckingham there was none. Mr. Hardy here touched 
on the expectations of the people, with regard to him and his 
character, as it ſtood then; that all theſe expectations were 
blaſted, and all his friends prophecies, with regard to him, un- 
accompliſhed. After going more at length on this point, he 
came to the queſtion before the Houſe, which, he ſaid, he 
agreed to; though, as to the reſolutions of 1771, he confeſſed 
he did not lay as much ſtreſs on them as ſome of his friends did, 
paſſed, as they were, near 20 years ago, when the circumftan- 
ces of the country might have materially altered. If they had 
paſſed, during that parliament, or towards the cloſe of the laſt 
partament, no Lord Lieutenant could have got over them, as 
they would have expreſſed the ſenſe of the Houfe ſo recently, 
that no Lord Lient-nant could be juſtified in reſiſting that opi- 
nion. He conſidered every reſolution of the Houſe of Com- 
mons as deſerving all reſpect, and many of them as inviolate. 
But a refolution which went merely to declare the opinion of 
the Houſe at a particular juncture, as to the number of perſons 
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neceſſary to do buſineſs at ſuch a board, could not come unde: 
that deſcription. It might be reſiſted, but the Lord Lieute- 
nant was bound to prove that he reſiſted it from the moſt up- 
right motives, and that the public buſineſs had actually ſuffered 
from a paucity of commiſſioners. Had Lord Buckingham prov- 
ed any ſuch thing? What evidence had he brought to ſatisfy 
him in oppoſing the reſolutions of the Houſe of Commons? Was 
there any memorial from the commiſſioners, ſtating their num- 
ber as inadequate, or any memorral from any mercantile part of 
the country, or any perſons connected with the revenue, ſtatin 
their wiſhes for an augmentation of that board ? Did this pro- 
poſed augmentation form any original part of choſe plans of re- 
form of which every one had heard ſo much, and ſeen ſo little. 
The letter which had been read at the table, proved nothing; 
it was the moſt extraordinary compoſition, and contained the 
moſt extraordinary rules for facilitating buſineſs that ever were 

eviſed. No wonder that the Houſe laughed when it was read 
The commiſſioners may divide themſelves and fit in the fame 
room at two different tables, and they may apply themſelves to 
either of the two departments, and ſo on. If the noble Mar- 
quis wiſhed to aſcertain whether the commiſſioners poſſeſſed as 
much acumen and quickneſs of underſtanding as Julius Cæſar 
did, who dictated to ſecretaries and to a variety of people «t 
one and the ſame time, he was certainly juſtified in laying down 
ſuch rules; but when did he diſcover the neceſſity of two ad- 
ditional commiſfioners ?—Preciſely at the time when an exten- 
ion of the influence of the crown was avowed, and it became 
expedient to make official removes, and official arrangements ? 
Never before ; all his reſearches, and all his iadultcy never taught 
him this till then. He then voted the vice-treafurerſhip uſeleſs, 
becauſe the vice-treafurer oppoſed him, and he voted two gen- 
tlemen additional uſeful commiſſioners, becauſe they gave him 
their ſupport. | 


Mr. Ax Tux BROWNE ſaid, the defence of government on 
the head of theſe two additional commiſſioners, as coming from 
the ſecretary, ſeemed to divide itſelf into two parts; the one, 
that the expence of the two new commiſſioners was compenſated 
by the reduction of the vice- treaſurer's place, in which, (though 
an odd way of reaſoning, as if the reduction of one expence muſt 
always be attended with the creation of another,) he rejoiced, as 
it implied a promiſe, that the place of third vice-treaſurer ſhould 
not be revived. Whether want of experience in government 
fineſſe had decoyed the ſecretary into this treaty, he did not 
know, but it was an imprudence, if ſuch, moſt ſalutary to the 
nation. The fact, however, of compenſation, he begged leave 
to diſpute, for in return for the reduction of a vice-treaſurer's 
place, there had not been merely two new commiſſioners created, 
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but there had been an increaſe of ſalaries, and ſums in the nature 
of ſalaries, in the cuſtom- houſe, poſt- office, and ſtamp- office, 
Between Lady-day, 1788, and Lady-day, 1789, of 20, oool. a 
year, beſides the numerous offices ſince created or ſplit by Lord 
Buckingham. The other defence of government was, that the 
revenue had greatly increaſed fince 1771, when the reſolutions 
againſt the additional commiſſioners were formed; it was true, 
but that would not account for the creation of the additional 
commiſſioners at this particular time, becauſe the revenue had 
not increaſed in the year immediately preceding that in which 
the commiſſioners were created, but had decreaſed ; indeed it 
kad not much increaſed ſince the year 1786, and therefore ſince 
they could do without two commiſſioners from the year 1786, 
no reafon but complying could be aſſigned for the creation of 
two commiſſtoners at that particular time. Indeed that reaſon 
had been very explicitly given by one honourable gentleman, 
who ſeemed to ſpeak the ſentiments of government It had been 
faid by a gentleman who ſeemed to be much in the favour of 
government, that the Lord Lieutenant had done right in creat- 
ing offices to procure a majority, and that he would do the fame 
thing were he in the ſame place. On this deſperate avowal, 
which no longer left the people in doubt about the motives or 
fyſtem of government, the boldeſt and moſt ſhocking he had ever 
heard in parliament. Mr. Browne dwelt with particular energy, 
and he lamented that the honourable gentleman ſhould have been 
_ encouraged to this declaration by the words of a right Honou- 
rable gentleman, (though he was ſure he did not mean it) 
and he had for him a moſt particular reſpect, did ſeem to have 
obſerved, that influence had ſucceeded to prerogative, not as a 
mere fact much to be lamented, but as a conſtitutional fact, 
and as a part of the conſtitution. | 

He then proceeded to obſerve, how particularly indecent this 
ſpecies of corruption was in my Lord Buckingham, who enter- 
ed the country on the wings of popular opinion, fanned by the 
promiſe and profeſſion, and walked up the great ſtairs of the 
caſtle without any one recollecting what ſtairs he had juſt come 
down; who was the terror of peculators, the ſcourge of rapine. 
Every petty offender trembled before him, and well they might, 
as the ſmaller beaſts of prey trembles before the greater, who 
monopolizes all rapine to himſelf. He was to be a very knight 
errant. No great protector of oppreſſed damſels—certainly, but 
a very Don _— in economy—and very much like that 
Don Quixote deſcribed by Sancho, the redreſſer of rights, and 
promater of _— a petty offender he ſacrificed at the 
altar of public infamy, while he, himſelf, in the ſmoke of the 
ſacrifice, was veiling his own offences. Bred up under the auſ- 
pices of my Lord Chatham, he imagined his great qualities had 
been bequeathed fo him. My Lord Chatham had many qua- 
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lities, ſome of them exceptionable— Lord Buckingham choſe 
the worſt, as his Iegacy—his haughtineſs and his obſtinacy. 
But that vaſt and capacious mind, that could almoſt be ſaid to 


comprchend the univerſe that eye that ſeemed formed only to 


contain vaſt objects, and left microſcopical details to clerks and 
ſecretaries—of theſe his ſcholars had not even an idea. Lord 
Buckingham had been compared to a bee, culling ſweets. There 
was a likeneſs. I'he opticks of a bee reached only its own 
length—ſo did Lord Buckingham's—he could ſce acroſs a table 
as broad as himſelf, and there he diſcovered, wonderful man! 
that all the evils of this nation proceeded from ſeven commiſ- 
ſioners, fitting at the ſame table, and that the way to remedy 
them was, to put a fide table. The old commiſſioners at the 
creat table, the young gentlemen at the ſide table, and two or 
three ſkipping from one table to the other. Pray, Sir, are you 
a ſtanding commiſſioner, or a fitting commiſſioner ? Cry you 
mercy, Sir. By your hitting at this table, I thought you were 
a commiſſioner of exciſe. No, Sir, I only came to this table as 
an dccaſional carver, I ſhall return to my own meſs preſently. 
It was too ridiculous, but it was the misfortune of this miſera- 
ble country, that her calamities could not be treated of without 
running into ridicule, and all her grievances were involved in 
inſult. . 

He then, after anſwering the arguments of Mr. Beresford, 
concluded by an animated obſervation on extravagance, which, 
paradoxical as it might ſeem, was fraught with bleſſings, for 
though now it ſeemed the engine of oppreſſion, it might, ulti- 
mately become the parent of liberty, by routing the world to 
oppoſe its ſtrides ; it had done ſo in France, it had been the 
ſource of freedom in England in the laſt century from the king's 
wanting money, 1t might be ſo here by its exceſs, he called it 
the comet, that feeds the wandering ſtar of liberty, but he vith- 
ed it ſhould it ſhould produce its effect now, by mild repreſen- 
tation of the nation, and not by proceeding to greater exceſs, 
rouling that nation to reſentment, which the moit ancient go- 
vernments cannot ſtand. 


Sir James CoTTER ſaid, that being convinced of the recti- 
tude of the right honourable gentleman's intentions, who had 
made the motion, he ſhould give it his ſupport, its object being 
to remove an evil of a moſt dangerous tendency, and which, if 
not removed, mult ſubvert the independence of parliament, the 
enormous increaſe of employments held under the crown. It 
was not ſufficient, he ſaid, to prevent an increaſe of this abuſe, 
it was incumbent on the Houſe to prevent its continuance ; it 
was already ſo great, as ſcarcely to- admit of being increaſed, 
and therefore the friends of Ireland ſhould unite in endeavouring 
to reſtore the conſtitution by cutting away the many excreſcences 
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that at preſent disfigure it, and to overthrow that ſyſtem of cor- 
reption, which ſeemed to be the ruling priaciples of the late 
adminiſtration ; never was ſo much injury dons to the conſtitu- 
tion in ſo ſhort a ſpace of time, never did the ſeeds of corrup- 
tion take deeper root: he truſted, however, that the public ſpi- 
Tit of the Houſe would be ſtrong enough to pluck them up, and 
that the ſoil would be left free for more ſalutary plants to ſhout 
forth into vegetation. The numberleſs increaſe of officers, the 
addition of ſalaries, the practice of dividing and ſubdividing 
employments, as far as the moſt minute calculation could go, 
leaving them, however, ſufficiently profitable to tempt the mem- 
bers of both Houſes of parliament to accept them, plainly ſhew- 
ed what were the principles of the Buckingham adminiſtration. 
H ſaid, when a right honourable gentleman had, a few days 
ago, with his uſual ability, taken a retroſpect of that admini- 
ſation, gentlemen had faid, that general accuſation meant no- 
thing; bring forward the ſpecific charges ſay they, and we ſhali 
be prepared to refute them ; here 1s a ſpecific charge, that admi- 
nitration had, without the leaſt neceſſity, created two new com- 
miffioners of the revenue, for the purpoſe of increafing the pa- 
tronage of the crown. He ſaid it would require more than com- 
mon ingenuity to refute that charge, or to convince the public 
that adminiſtration acted from any other motive, but that of 
increaſing their own influence, when they thought proper to 
adopt ſo unpopular a meaſure. Gentlemen, he ſaid, endeavour- 
ed to ſhelter themſelves under the ſanction of an act of parlia- 
ment, but was that act of parliament compulſory ? certainly not 
—if it gave only a diſcretionary power cf appointing a certain 
number of commiſſioners, ſurely no perſon would ſay, but that 
the exerciſe of ſuch a power ſhould be regulated by the rules of 
decency and propriety ; a power which cannot be exerciſed 
without loading the eſtabliſhment with expence, and wounding 
the conſtitution, ought not to be exerciſed at all. He ſaid, 
gentlemen had declared the appointment to be neceſſary on ac- 
count of the great increaſe of buſineſs at the board, but had 
they laid before the Houſe any proofs of that neceſſity ? Cer- 
tainly not—Had they any evidence to lay before the Houſe ?— 
It is to be preſumed they would have produced it, and not hav- 
ug done ſo, he concluded they had not any. He knew of no 
neceſſity, he ſaid, for this appointment, but that which every 
bad adminiſtration is under of increaſing corrupt influence by 
every means in their power. The more exceptionable their 
meaſures are, the greater neceſſity they are under to increaſe 
their patronage ; but the more incumbent was it, at the ſame 
time, on the true friends of Ireland, to endeavour to counteract 
them. He obſerved, that three commiſſioners, for many years, 
did the buſineſs of the board, as others, who were nominally 
joined with them lived entirely abroad; and therefore, as three 
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commiſſioners were found ſufficient not many years ago, unleſs gen- 
tlemen could prove that the buſineſs of the board had increaſed 
three-fold within theſe few years, which it would be impoſſible 
for them to do; it followed, that at this day nine commiſſioners 
muſt be more than ſufficient ; it was alſo, he ſaid, in direct op- 
poſition to a reſolution of this Houſe, entered into after very 
mature deliberation. The reſolution ſets forth, that evidence 
had been laid before the Houſe, that ſeven commiſſioners were 
ſufficient to tranſact the buſineſs of the board, and therefore, in 
his opinion, a reſolution founded on evidence, and of courſe 
ſtanding on better ground than reſolutions often do, ought to 
have been treated with a peculiar degree of attention and reſpect. 
He obſerved, that fome gentleman had aſcribed the paſſing of 
that reſolution to factious motives, but as one who had been 
concerned in it, he diſclaimed any ſuch motive, and he was 
certain the gentlemen with whom he,had the honour to act on 
that occaſion, were actuated by the pureſt principles. 


Mr. Moxx Mason adverted to the reſolutions of 1771, and 
conceived that they were brought forward in a very unbecoming 
manner. The firſt reſolution was highly improper, becauſe it 
made a declaration without any authority to give it ſanction, 
he ſaid was nugatory, becauſe it was founded upon what was 
not the fact, namely, that the Houſe had examined evidence 
when they did no ſuch thing, and the third was not the ſenſe of 
the Houſe of Commons, but the opinion of one man, of the 
Speaker, who gave the caſting voice. Every argument adduc- 
ed was retrofpective, at this time gentlemen ſhould look for- 
ward, for there was no ſimilitude in the ſtate of the revenue now 
and in the year 1771, the buſineſs of the board had at leaſt in- 
creaſed in a double proportion, beſides the appointment of two 
new commiſſioners had this effect it brought two of the old 
- commiſſioners into action, who as a majority was neceſſary to 
direct all buſineſs at the revenue, were in many cafes incapable 
of acting. If the gentlemen who condemned the appointment 
as unneceſſary,” would take the trouble of viſiting the cuſtom- 
houſe, they would find that the two new commiſſioners'were' not 
only employed;' but that the appointments gave energy* and 
operation to two others; formerly the board could not have a ma- 
jority to ſanction their proceedings, now they could, and both ta- 
bles were competent to decide upon every cafe which ſhould be 
brought before them with advantage, which-facilitated the bu- 
ſineſs of the revenue, and was productive of much benefit to the 
ſubject. Relative to venality, he ſhould only ſay, that, previous 
to the queſtion of regency, he had ſeen many gentlemen on the 
other ſide of the Houſe ſupport every meaſure which they have 
MOM ; he declared himſe A againft the motion. 
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Mr. Oz us ſaid, when he ſaw matters of ſuch little impor- 
tance made objects of ſuch violent debate, he muſt be inclined 
to ſuſpect the motives of oppoſition. He condemned the fre- 
quent occaſion which was taken to abuſe and vilify the conduct 
of the late Chief Governor; he ſaid it was illiberal, unjuſt, and 
diſgraceful to the character of the nation; he entreated gentle- 
men to deſiſt from ſo unworthy a practice. He did not pretend 
to ſpeak as a politician, but common ſenſe dictated the impro- 

priety of opening a deluge of ſcandal upon an abſent character. 


The ATTorwney GENERAL (Mr. A. Wolfe, ) I riſe to call the 
attention of the Houſe to the queſtion actually before us; gen- 
tlemen have ſpoken a great deal, and very ably debated a great 
variety of queſtions, but of that before the Houſe they have 
taken no manner of notice whatſoever. 

The queſtion, ſetting all informality afide, is certainly this —. 
will you go and complain to the king, that notwithſtanding 
three reſolutions of this Houſe paſſed in the years 1771 and 
1772, which reſolutions did declare that ſeven commiſſtoners had 
been found ſufficient for the buſineſs of the revenue; certain of 
the king's miniſters had adviſed his majeſty to appoint two ad- 


ditional commiſſioners, now in the year 1790 ? 


And if you come to that reſolution, you are then defired to 


addreſs. his majeſty,' to know who they were that gave him 
ſuch advice. EE PAP | be 5 

This is certainly the whole ſcope of the matter under debate, 
and. though gentlemen have given looſe to their imagination, and 
talked 2 corruption, the reſolutions cannot for àa moment bear 
that application; the ſingle point for our enquiry is—whether 
the appointment of two additional commiſſioners in 1790, can 
be deemed a violation of the ſenſe of this Houſe, declared in 
1771 and 1772? Now, though it is certain that the reſolution 
of 1771 and 1772 go to a dire& diſapprobation of the diviſion 
of the boards, and the additional appointments of that time, it 
wauld be in the higheſt degree &'x 6k to ſay; © that let the 
change of circumſtances be; ever ſo great at the preſent time, 
thoſe reſolutions mult be ſtill of force, and if fo, will this Houſe 
make.to. his majeſty, a complaint founded on injuſtice ?—Will 
they condemn men upon a/law which does not, even in the moſt 
remote degree, apply. to their caſe ? If they will not, then I ſay, 


though all that torrent of abufe and inveRtive which we have 


8 true, yet ſtill it is no reaſon to juſtify the meaſures 
propoſed. 5 3 | 

I will therefore take the liberty of arguing the queſtion on its 
only true ground, and truſt I ſhall prove the neceſſity of en- 
creaſing the number of the commiſſioners. 


Whoever will take the trouble of examining the public ac- 
counts, will ſee that fince the time of paſſing the reſolutions in 
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11 1771, 1772, the trade and the revenue of Ireland have multiplied 


and encreaſed exceedingly—the revenue two-thirds, but the trade 
na much larger proportion: this encreaſe of trade and revenue 
as naturally induced a prodigious encreaſe of buſineſs at the 
evenue board—infomuch, that before the appointment of the 
ew commiſſioners, a very great arrear of bulineſs, particularly 


elative to trials had accumulated, it was found utterly impoſſi- 
ie for the ſeven commiſſioners to diſpatch the daily occurring 
auty, much leſs to reduce this arrear, and therefore it became 
gnatter of abſolute neceſſity to give them further aſſiſtance. The 
conſequence has been a diſpatch of buſineſs heretofore unknown, 


no delay to the merchant or trader; affairs of difficulty, which 
formerly took up ſeveral months, now idol! require more than 
eight or ten days. 

Sir, the duties of the commiſſioners are fo many, ſo various, 
and ſo laborious, that if this addition had not been made, they 
could not have properly diſcharged their offices. The law ap- 
points the number neceſſary to make a board—the law diſtingut- 
ſhes between exciſe and cuſtoms-—the- law makes it indiſpentibly 
neceſſary, that the commiſſioners ſhall, from time to time, viſit 
and inſpe& the out-ports : Now, with an increaſe of buſineſs 
from every quarter, how could theſe various duties be performed ? 
Something mult be neglected if the Oy of commiſſioners had 
not been increaſed. 

I will now, Sir, by: permiſſion, ſay one word, though not 
directly to the queſtion, yet in anſwer to what has been thrown 
out. Gentlemen charge the meaſure as a corrupt one, becauſe 
the perſons appointed are members of parliament, and complain 
that the crown has thereby acquired an undue influence; but. 
they know the contrary, they know that the influence of the 
crown is not exorbitant—they feel a ſtrength in themſelves ariſ- 
ing from their combining and complotting with men who are 
not members of parliament to oppoſe the crown ; but to ſucceed 
in their deſigns, they muſt find out greater grievances than any 
which now exilt, declamation and abuſe will produce little effect; 
imaginary injuries will ' excite no commotion, 2 the 2 
know and feel their e a 92 


Mr. Toes faid, upon a day of fo much e as thi 
preſent, which has been announced for the bringing forward 
ſome matter of great national importance, that until the mo- 
ment has been wrapped in all the myſtery of ſecrecy, one ſhould 
have imagined that ſomething of a very alarming nature would 
have been offered to your conſideration. 

But I have to congratulate this Houſe, I have to congratu- 
late the nation at large, that at a time when ſo many countries 
of Europe are diſtracted by their conteſts againſt their oppreſ- 
lors, and by thoſe calamities which have involved them in anar- 
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chy and ccnfuſion, the great leader of oppoſition in this Houſe | | 


has brought forward, as the maſter-grievance of the times, his 
majeſty's having thought proper to appoint two additional com- 
miſſioners of the revenue. . 
It has been argued that the meaſure militates againſt the re- 
ſolutions of parliament, and thoſe of the year 1771 are the foun- 
dation of the charge. But neither the reſolutions of that day, 
nor the appointments of the preſent, warrant the aſſertion: 
near twenty years have elapſed ſince the period alluded to, great 
alterations and increaſe of buſineſs have occurred; and the right 
' honourable member at the head of the revenue board has made 
it clear, that much public advantage will be the reſult of the 
arrangement. But the gentlemen have deſerted that ground, 
and have argued that the meaſure is part of a ſyſtematic plan of 
corruption, that has operated already to the debaſing of parlia- 
ment, and to the oppreſſion of the people; and we have been 
confidently told that the treaſury has been robbed, that the 
gentry have been bought, and that the people have been ſgld. 
This Sir, is a charge of great magnitude to tell to an high- 
ſpirited people, that they are betrayed by their repreſentatives, 
and that their moſt valuable rights have been invaded, is ringing 
the alarm to inſurrection. | 
If the charge was well-founded, the country ought to be 
convulſed, but if the aſſertion is made without foundation, the 
charge ought to recoil on thoſe who made it. But in either 
caſe, the beſt alternative that could happen would be, that the 
accuſed ot the accuſers ſhould be devoted to deſtruction. 
We have had experience of the manly temper of this country, 
and that it will not quietly ſuccumb under a {cnſe of injury. 
The feelings of the people have been appealed to, and the 
conduct of the tumultuous has been pointed to.—Tt is not a fafe 
thing to tell an individual, much leſs the nation at large, that 
it, ought to be offended ; and we ſhould come here girt in our 
own ſwords, before we tell the people that they ought to draw 
theirs. „ . | | | 
In the progreſs of this debate, much unmerited cenſure has 
been thrown on the Marquis of Buckingham's adminiſtration ; 
for my part, I am proud to acknowledge an high reſpect for 
that nobleman and for his conduct; it was the primary object 
of his adminiſtration to render ſolid ſervices to Ireland. Tbe 
reformers of abuſes are not always as popular as deſerving : the 
ſeaſon of his government was critical in the extreme, the appre- 
henſions of many, and the bold ſpeculations of others, had in- 
volved him in difficulties that ſuſpended his moſt ſalutary exer- 
tions for the welfare of Ireland, to whoſe welfate, even in the 
agony of grief for his royal maſter, he made an unremitting ſa- 
crifice of his perſonal comforts and his health. : 
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He was actuated by a ſenſe of his duty upon the moſt trying 
occaſion that has been inſtanced in modern times. It is true, 
and I lament it, that he loſt the aſſiſtance of many who had 


WT hitherto ſupported the king's government in Ireland, with ho- 


nour to themſelves and advantage to the country, It was a dark 


f | and gloomy night, many had wandered out of the way in which 


they had been uſed to travel, and others who had grown enervat- 
ed in the ſunſhine of the court, could not bide the pelting of the 
pitileſs ſtorm, and ſhrunk from the dreadful pother over their 


There were ſome, however, who have the pride to recolle&, 
that they were not unmindful of their duty, and of the bleſſings 


3 that their ſovereign had beſtowed, and who could not bring 


themſelves on ſuch a night to ſhut him out, whoſe frank heart 
gave you all. | 5 
But does the hiſtory of that period juſtify an apprehenſion 
that the power of the crown is exorbitant in this country, or 
that its influence is ſufficient to counteract the paſſions and pre- 
judices of men. Can none remember when the old houſchold 
troops embodied themſelves under the banners of oppoſition, and 
abdicated their ſituations, and every former habit of their lives ? 
Where was the influence of the crown then? and where is the 
apprehenſion, as men and things are ſo unaccountably changed 
in a few months. Where is the miſchiefs that have been effectu- 
ated by dangerous laws, innovating and encroaching on the 
principles of the conſtitution ? fie RES 
But we are told that the exceſſes of the outrageous populace 
in 1783, were not more dangerous than the conduct. of the 
Marquis of Buckingham, and that the venality of parliament 
gives a ſanction, and gives them room to tell you fo, and you 
deſerve it. 7 £ h | 
This is a very emphatical call on the multitude, but I truſt 
to the good ſenſe of the country, and I believe that they will 
not be ſo eaſily ſeduced, to think themſelves miſerable in the 
enjoyment of every thing that can contribute to their happineſs, 
becauſe two commiſſioners have been added to the board of reve- 
nue—the buſineſs of which multiplied beyond the exertions of 
the former number. Such are the dreadful councils of the 


Marquis of Buckingham! It muſt, however, at all events, be 
a matter of infinite conſolation to find, that we have much ſe- 


curity for our redemption in that pre-eminent liſt of men who 
have lately embodied, and taken upon themſelves to be the guar- 
dians of our rights, the purifiers of our morals, the avengers of 
our wrongs, and the opponents of the Marquis. of Buckingham ! 
O, Sir! what a glorious thing it is for the growing youth of 


| the nation, that ſo illuſtrious a number of ſelf. aſſociated, ſelf- 


incorporated men have ſprung amongit them for the propagation 


— 
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of the true faith, and for the e; panding of every noble ſentiment 
of political erudition! 

It is impoſſible to addreſs them, but in tene of vencration an! 
reſpeQ : hey. are the molt potent, grave and revercnd ſigniors, 
our very noble and approved good maſters. They are the men 
that with confidence have {aid unto their followers, . Swallow 
our creed, and your faith ſhall make you whole, and it ſhall ena. 
ble you, not only to work out your ſalvation, but to pronounce 
him damaed everlaſtingly who does not thus think of our po- 
litics!“ 

>, is it to be conceived that any man can creep into the 

Sum ſanctorum, who has ever dealt with the mammon of un. 
cull or if there ſhould, how he may expiate his fins, and 
do away his offences. This will be the aſylum for penitents, th: 
refugium peccatorum the pious ſeminary of virtue and learning, 
the Sunday-ſchools will be nothing to it. And what thouzk 
the king's-arms tavern is their conventicle; "lore will be nothing 
fo eaſy as pulling down the king's-arms, and ſetting up any 
thing they may chooſe, as the outward and viſible ſign of thei 
inward and ſpiritual grace 

The law of the land veal be ſtudied no more, for the law of 
the club, or club-law, will be univerſally prevalent ; and a tower 
of Babel ſhall grow up to overtop the fortreſs oft the conſtitution. 


Mr Wittiam PoxsonBy ſaid, he would not have fed, but 
felt himſelf called on by what had fallen from gentlemen on the 
other fide. As to the appointment of the additional commiſ. 
ſioners, he did not think it juſtifiable by any neceſſity, much 
leſs did he think that the preſent government were wiſe in per. 
fiſting in this meaſure of their F when Wr found it 
ſo much diſapproved of by parliament. 

He would, he ſaid, take the liberty of comparing the condud 
of the preſent government with that of Lord Harcourt. 

In ͤ Lord Townſhend's time, (and when, ſaid le, I mention 
Lord Townſhend, I muſt mention him with reſpect, though! 
oppoſed his meaſures). In Lord Townſhend's time, an aug: 
mentation, ſimilar to the preſent, was made at the revenue board. 
Parliament declared their diſapprobation, violent diſputes aroſe, 
ſoon after Lord Townſhend left the government of this king: 
dom, and was ſueceeded by Lord Harcourt. What was Lord 
Harcourt's eonduct? He had no idea of perſiſting in a meaſure 
directly in the teeth of parliament, but like a man of honour and 
of ſenſe, relinquiſhed a meaſure which had given ſo much of- 
fence. . But when Lord Buckingham, hke Lord Townſhend, 
has augmented the number of commiſſioners, his ſucceſſor, un. 
like Lord Harcourt, ſupports that augmentation. I have long 
ceaſed to feel any ſurpriſe at political changes; I therefore am 
not aftoniſhed when an admuniſtration, deriving its power fron: 
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thoſe who ſet the commons of England at defiance, defy the 
commons of Ireland. | 

Sir, I avow myſelf a member of that ſociety which has been 
ſo much abuſed. I am not aſhamed of it, I never can be aſham- 
ed of belonging to a ſociety, inſtituted for the purpoſe of ſup- 
porting the conſtitution; but, Sir, I am above combining or 
complotting with any man for ſiniſter purpoſes; and it is moſt 
unjuſt, and injurious to impute ſuch motives for my conduct. 


Mr. Secretary HogART.— The gentlemen on this ſide the 
Houſe have fully ſhewn the utility of the appointment, and the 
juſtice of the meaſure complained of in the reſolution propoſed. 
In oppoſition to this, it has been aſſerted, that it is contrary to 
the reſolutions of 1771, which declare ſeven commiſſioners ſuf- 
ficient for the management of the revenue buſineſs. But it not 
being denied that there has been a very conſiderable increaſe of 
buſineſs ſince that period, furely that can be no proof of impro- 
priety in the addition at the preſent moment. But as to what 
has been ſaid relative to an intention of enereaſing the influence 
of the crown, I will mention one circumſtance, and then ſubmit 
it to the candour and liberality of gentlemen to determine, whe- 
ther the charge is not without foundation. Lord Buckingham 
ſuppreſſed the place of vice-treafurer—the falary was 3000l. a 
year. Now, if the creation of influence was the object of Lis 
Excellency, would he not have continued one place of near 
double the emolument to the two he revived 2 He might have 
continued the uſeleſs place without exciting the notice of parlia- 
ment, but he 'revived the neceſſary offices, certain that enquiry 
would be a juſtification of the meaſure. If influence could be 
eſtimated by the extent f vatronage, the crown loſt by the 
arrangement—one office v "oliſhed, with a ſalary of 3,500l. 
a year—that office was a cure—two offices were revived at 
the expence of 2000l.— the offices were effential to the diſpatch 
of official buſineſs, and to accommodation of the ſubject. 


Mr Ecan.—l truſt I veed not ſolicit the indulgence of this 
Houſe, when I riſe to vindicate the inſulted dignity of this 
aſſembly, and to demand the renovation of our conſtitution. 
Sir, before I enter upon the ſubject matter before this Houſe, I 
muſt ſay a few words to an honourable and right honourable 
gentleman on the ſide of adminiſtration. Sir, the hpnour- 
able gentleman has alluded with ſome warmth to the polite at- 
tention which I paid the Marquis of Buckingham the firſt night 
of the ſeſſion, he has devoted me from the tarpean rock of his 
indignation, but fortunately I have alighted upon the woolpack 
of adminiſtration ; fortunately I am unhturt by a precipitation 
from folly. A friend of mine [Dennis Browne} once invented 
an admirable machine for the uſe of adminiſtration in this Houſe, 
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a moveable extinguiſher that ſhould inftartly obſcure thoſe pre- 


fumptuous witlings who abuſe the ear and offend the common 
ſenſe of parliament. On the firſt night of this ſeſſion, I did pay 
my viſit of pious ceremony to the tomb of the Marquis of Buck- 
ingham, and I did think it would be the laſt pilgrimage I ſhould 
ſuffer in my devotion to his late Excellency's virtues ; but my 
ceremonious attention has again been provoked by a right ho- 
nourable gentleman (Mr. Beresford's) compariſon of the Marquis 
of Townſend and his adminiftration in this country, to the 
Marquis of Buckingham and his recent government, and by bis 
prophecy, that in the fulneſs of time the latter would equal the 
other in poſthumous celebrity. Sir, the relative of the Marquis 
of Townſbend may take the liberty to degrade his noble relation 
by the compariſon, and to inſult the underitanding of the nation 
by his prophecy. Sir, the Marquis of Townſhend had many 
manly. qualifications, many honourable accompliſhments, many 
ſocial virtues to reſcue him even from political profligacy. Can 
any man on the other ſide of the Houſe, tell down, {ave in hy- 
pocritcal coin, the virtue, the qualification, or the accompliſament 
that can ſave the Marquis of Byckingham from public execration, 
Between their adminiſtrations I acknowledge one unhappy period 
of reſemblance, and thoſe who regarded the memory of either 
Viceroy, would not have provoked us to the recollection of it. 
Lord Townſhend polluted the Journals with a proteſt againſt the 
nghts of parliament, becauſe the Houſe of Commons had the 
nimity to reject a money- bill for its unconſtitutional origi- 
nation in the privy-council ; he did more he followed up his 
| inſult to parliament, by inflicting the puniſhment of its diſſolu- 
tion, and taught them to know that they ſhould only exiſt while 
they were profligate and ſervile. Let me caſt an unwilling eye 
to the conduct of the Marquis of Buckingham, aſſimilated with 
that of Lord Townſhend, though in ſome of the ſtrokes not of 
as audacious execution. Your late ſcfſion of parliament com- 
menced with Iriſh loyalty, vindicating the ſucceſſion of the 
Houſe of Brunſwick in an unprovided exigency, and in erecting 
in this country fortifications againſt that anarchy and ſedition, 
which muſt always be the unqueſtionable offspring of elective, 
not hereditary regency. This conduct in the parliament was 
impotently arraigned as ſubverſive of the eſtabliſhed laws, of the 
law of annexation of the crowns of both kingdoms, of the 
law of the then lord chief baron, ſecuring and fortiſying the 
operation of that law and the ſucceſſion of the houſe of Brun- 
ſwick. Arrogant or impotent was argument which attempted, 
in violation — true conſtruction of acts of parliament, to 
make laws which were improvident of an event, relative upon 
that very exigency, which neither the laws nor the Icgiſlators 
foreſaw, nor in contemplation. England, at leaſt as pro- 
vident a country as this, confeſſed it an exigency unprovided for 
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by their code of laws, reſorted for its remedy to principles de- 
rivable from ths analogy of hereditary ſucceſſion. The former 
kingdom violated, through ambitious ſpeculations, the ſanctity 
of hereditary ſucceſſion. The latter vencrated the ſalutary prin- 

ciple, and obeyed in their appointment of the regency, the 
_ dictates of allegiancr, and the principle for falvation of that 
ſucceſſion. "The :£prſentative of majeſty inſulted their fidelity 
to the king by tus accuſation that they had tranſgreſſed the 
eſtabliſhed laws of the land, and that they had voted to the heir 
of the crown an addreſs which their Viceroy could not tranſmit 
without the violation of his oath, as Chief Governor of this 
land. Thus, Sir, to lus attachment to the arrogant ambition 
of the houſe of Chatham, he pandered his allegiance to the 
houſe of Brunſwick, and to juſlify his own diſloyalty, he im- 
peached your national fidelity to your ſovereign and his family. 
Thus, Sir, we incurred the wrath of miniſtry, by the form of 
loyalty, the indignation of the creature for our veneration of the 
creator. The new appointed Viceroy commits an outrage againſt 
the dignity of parliament, to compenſate for a victory againſt 
himſelf, Sir, I have dwelt upon this event, becauſe the rup- 
ture with parliament was the cauſe of that prodigality and pro- 
fuſion, which ſuggeſtcd the diviſion of the board of revenue 
the confederacy which that rupture generated, threatened the 
demolition of the Buckingham government, and the gates of pro- 
digality were thrown open to give an innocent outlet to the tor- 
rent of parliamentary indignation. To break that confederacy 
were every ſpecies of corruption practiſed, the multiplication of 
places, the removal of places, additional ſalaries, this diviſion 
of boards; in ſhort, a deſolation of expence to purchaſe a cor- 
rupt majority in this Houſe. Let me, for the honour of this 
Houſe, drop the curtain upon his ſucceſs; he is gone to that 
bourne, from whence he will never return, to abuf. the ear of 
lus ſovcreign, by repreſenting the allegiance of his ſubjects of 
Ireland as the reſult of faction, their attachment to his family as 
diſloyalty to his perſon. Sir, if we refuſe to give our aſſent to 
this addreſs, we inſult 87 of this country with the forms, 
but not the ſubſtantial bleſſings of a free conſtitution. We have 
been cautioned not to alarm tie people, not to rob them of that 
tranquillity which they have been lullcd into by the profligate 
ſilence of their repreſentatives. Sir, I will addreſs myſelf to the 
people, and I will endeavour to awake them to the miſery of 
their political deluſion, and I care not who calls my exertions 
by ſuch term. I know no parallel in hiſtory, for the political 
ſituation of Ireland, but the ſtate of the Roman republic in the 
days of Auguſtus, that cool and cowardly tyrant, traced the fate 
of Julius Cæſar to the oftentatious diſplay of all the powers of the 
republic, which he uſurped and concentred in himſelf, without 
the wiſdom to amuſe the people from his uſurpation, by ſharing 
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among them the forms and the names of the offices of the old 
common-wealth. His ſucceſſor benetited by his example, and 
bartered with the people the forms and punctilios of republican 
offices, for the ſolid poſſeſſion of all ſovereign and arbitrary 
wer. I ſay, Sir, this is the unfortunate ſtate of this land. 
Amuſed with the returns and forms of parliamentary ſeſſions, we 
behold the miniſter of this country inveſted with the executive, 
the legiſlative, and the judicial powers of the ſtate. We have 
been told by a learned commentator on the Engliſh conftitution, 
that its diſſolution will unavoidably follow when any one branch 
uſurps or invades the province or the powers of the other. It 
depends on its judicious balance and equipoiſe, and the deſtruc- 
tion of that will be the demolition of the whole. Shall I prove 
the diſpoſition of the miniſter by a detail ? Has he not within 
twelve members a majority in this Houſe of placemen and pen- 
ſioners? Has be not, by the uniform devotion of the kicrarchy 
to government, by the moſt flagitious ſale of honours ſecured a 
majority in the Hauſe of Lords? Did he not demand for confer- 
ring the honour of nobility, the price of two ſeats in the ſenate 
of the nation? And did he not convert the money into a fink- 
ing fund to buy in, on the next general election, the liberties of 
the people? Did we not behold thoſe who had uniformly betrayed 
tne repreſentation of the people in this Houſe, on their political 
departure from it, bequeath their repreſentation to the miniſter, 
to inſure the deſtruction of their liberties? Thus I announce to 
the people the deſtruction of their conſtitution. I do it the ra- 
ther, becauſe they are on the eve of an approaching general elec- 
tion. On the return of the majority of this Houſe to their con- 
ſtituents, they will, I truit, inveſtigate with a curious eye, what 
ſound materials their repreſentatives have preſerved fit for recrea- 
tion. I announce it alſo to the people, becauſe what we could 
not obtain from' the virtues of this Houſe, we may, perhaps, de- 
rive from their apprehenſions. The laſt was, and the preſent is 
an adminiſtration of infidelity—an atheiſtical adminiſtration; 
and the repreſentatives who ſupported and ſupport them, follow 
the ſame perſuaſion. They inſulted gad diſbelieved their ſu- 
preme being, the people. I truſt, Sir, the people will puniſh 
when they come to fit in judgment on their repreſentatives, that 
impiety, beſides this contempt for the opinions or the veneration 
of the people. There are many other ſymptoms of arbitrary go- 
Vernment among us, but none more unerring than this one I ſhall 
now advert to. Is it not the ambition of the new adminiſtration 
tion to ſhew every thing depends upon their will. They are 
ſurrounded by weak and incapable men; and they announce 
their omnipotence by working with ſuch inſtruments. They pa- 
troniſe, not the talents, but the incapacity of the nation. Pre- 
ferment in a free ſtate is the reſult of virtue and of talents, in a 
deſpotic one, it is the offspring of the caprice of the prince, of 
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tbe profligacy and venality of the pretender to it. This is a 
more productive evil than we may imagine at ſirſt view. Let 
me tell the people, a weak and incapable adminiſtration muſt be 
a profligate one. In the wiſdom of an able ſtateſman there is 
ſome counterbalance for his vices; beſides, wiſdom appreciates 
character, and ſets ſome limitation on its account to profligacy. 
Great Britain not only uniformly ſubmits this country to the pil- 
lage and plunder of the dregs of her nobility, but the harpies of 
hunger that accompany them hither ;—beings, who, like the 
birds of paſſage, make their viſitation to this land but to denote 
the inclemency and the devaſtation of the approaching admini- 
ſtration. I come now, Sir, to the multiplication of the com- 
miſſioners of the revenue. We have heard read from the table 
the reſcript of the Marquis of Buckingham to the commiſſioners 
for eſtabliſhing the boards. I wiſh the ulpian of the law had 
ariſen, and given it an underſtanding. It eſtabliſhes an Athe- 
nalian board of revenue, a trinity in 1ts expence to the nation, 
but an unity when you come to parliamentary juſtification. You 
muſt believe in this incomprehenſible, or there is for you no po- 
litical falvation Sir, this meaſure with the Marquis of Buck- 
ingham gave a double reliſh to profuſion, it equally encumbered 
the nation, and it outraged the dignity of this Houſe, by direQ- 
ly contravening their politive reſolutions paſſed in the year 1772. 
I call the attention of gentlemen to this profanation of the digni- 
ty of parliament. If there is any corruption on the other ſide 
of the Houſe, in this admonition I am its friend. If there is 
incorrupt ion on this fide of the Houſe, I am alſo its friend. The 
reſolutions of this Houſe, while we pretended to any virtue, ope- 
rated very ſalutary and very powerful effects upon the adminiſtra- 
tions and the people. I will remind gentlemen of two very re- 
markable inſtances. The reſolution of the Houſe on the agiſt- 
ment queſtion, though it contravened, in my opinion, the law 
of the land, yet awed even the eccleſiafucal body, a body not 
untenacious of their rights, into obedience to it. Alſo, a reſo- 
lution againſt the judges exereiſing a ſummary juriſdiction as to 
recovery of {mall debts, which they had long done before the 
civil bill act paſſed, was alſo productive of their ſubmiſſion, and 
a rumour in this Houſe of its contravention gave riſe immediate- 
ly to the appointment of a committee of inquiry on that ſubject, 
and more remotely of the civil bi act. I mention theſe inſtan- 
ces to ſtimulate this Honſe to ſupport the potency of their reſo- 
lutions. If they do not, I tell them the corrupt will want a 
market, and the incorrupt will want a conſtitution. 


Mr. STEwarT (of Killimoon). It was not my intention to 
have ſaid a word on the preſent queſtion ; but ſomething which 
has fallen from the right honourable Secretary, induces me to 
riſe, and I do it, Sir, not ſo much for the purpoſe of combating 
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what he has ſaid, as to return him thanks for the information he 
has given to the Houſe. He has told ns, that the office of one 
of the vice-treaſurers is actually ſuppreſſed ; and it gives me plea- 
fure to hear of any ſaving being made to our expenſive eftabliſh- 
ment; but let me not be underftood as giving more credit than 
it deſerves to the Marquis of Buckingham for this tranfaction. 
Let gentlemen obſerve, that in making this reduction, he has 
fixed upon the only Iriſhman that was to be found in the lift of 
vice-treaſurers, and leaving Engliſhmen in quiet poſſeſſion, he 
has deprived of his office a nobleman, who, in addition to the 
emoluments of that office, always ſpends in Ireland an ample for- 
tune, in a manner honourable to himſelf, and uſeful to his coun- 
try; and can the right honourable member imagine, that an 
Iriſh Houſe of Commons will give credit to the Marquis of 
Buckingham for ſuch a tranſaction. 

Sir, before I fit down, I will add one reaſon for the vote I 
ſhall give this night, in addition to the arguments which have 
been 15 ably adduced by gentlemen on this ſide of the Houſe. It 
appears by the reſolution that has been read, that the Houfe of 
Commons did, in the year 1771, declare, that evidence had 
been laid before them, to ſhew that ſeven commiſſioners of the 
revenue had been found a ſufficient number to execute the buſi- 
neſs; and as no evidence whatever has ſince been laid before us 
to ſhew that an increaſe of that number is neceſſary, I ſhall ſup- 
port the motion of my right honourable friend; and I think my- 
ſelf bound to do it in ſupport of the offended dignity of the 
Houſe of Commons, and to mark my diſapprobation of the ex- 
pence of the meaſure. | 


Mr. Cuxxax entered into a long inveſtigation of the conduQ 
of the late adminiſtration, and ſaid, he could not do otherwiſe 
than vote in favour of the preſent motion. 


Tux CHANCELLOR OF THE ExcHEqUER, [ Sir John Parnell} 
aſked, if any act which had recently been committed by parlia- 
ment, was deſerving of cenſure ? Had it refuſed any regulation 
which could be expected from a patriotic ſenate ? Had it been 
guilty of any one a& which proved that it forfeited the good 
opinion of the people? No! if not, then he hoped that pre- 
ſumed charges would have very little weight, and he pronounced, 
that there was nothing in the ſituation of the country to warrant 
the aſſertions that had been made that night of appealing ta the 
people upon ſuch unworthy occaſions. The encreaſe of the 
commiſſioners was a neceſlary conſequence of the growing prof 
perity of the country. The fact was, as to the revenue, that 
all the inferior officers were increaſed of courſe from the addition 
of buſineſs ;—was it not then unjuſt or abſurd to mention that 
the revenue board alone ſhould be precluded from. augmentation, 
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whatever might be the neceſſity ?—Does not every know that the 
number of commiſſioners was found inadequate to the diſpatch 
of buſineſs in their province? Is not every man ſenſible, that 
there has been a conſiderable enereaſe for a long time paſt accu- 
mulating? Why then was the Houſe ſolicited to come to 2 re- 
| ſolution without even the ſhadow of enquiry ? If an inveſtigation 
was to take place, he pledged himſelf that the appointments 
could appear to proceed from the vaſt multiplicity of objects to 
be attended to by the commiſſioners, and which had encreaſed at 
leaſt three-foid ſince the reſolution of 1771, the very bounties of 
the Houſe would be found to be a principal cauſe of the appoint- 
ment, as the duty of watching over them devolved upon the com- 
miſſioners, whoſe utmoſt attention was ſcarcely ſufficient to 
guard againſt frauds, and whoſe ſtrongeſt exertions could not 
keep down the arrear of buſineſs which was accumulating : as 
the country advanced in proſperity, ſo muſt the number of its 
officers. He denied that adminiſtration entertained a. contempt 
for the public opinton, on the contrary, they hold the opinion of 

the people in the higheſt eſtimation, 


Mr. Mascus BErESFORD ſaid, the arguments on the reſolu- 
tion propoſed by the right honourable gentleman would have 
lain in a very narrow compaſs, had they not been inflated and 
diſtended with the fouleſt and moſt groſs miſrepreſentation of 
the parliament and government of this country, — miſrepreſenta- 
tions ſo abominuble, that they have rouſed a number of gentle- 
men to riſe and refute them, and to remove from the public 
mind, falſe and dangerous impreſſions. One gentleman, on the 
other ſide of the Houſe, has declared himſelf aſhamed of fitting 
amongſt us; another talks of rank majorities 


Mr. CoxnnoLLy ſaid, he had declared himſelf aſhamed of ſit- 
ting among men who, after what had paſſed in the laſt ſeſſion, 
could ſupport the meaſures of Lord Buckingham. 


Mr. Mascus BuxesrorD. I am ſorry the right honourable 

gentleman ſhould break through the rules of decency, but more 
Dory to ſee him break through the rules of this Houſe. —{ Here 
there was, ſome noiſe, and a call to order.] I am not out of 
order, if any man has been out of order, let him be aſhamed. 
I reſpe& the right honourable, gentleman, but I cannot ſuffer 
even his conſequence to break through the order of, parliament, 
which I reſpeR ſtill more. 

We are charged on this ſide withecorruption, it is denied, but 
it is not denied, that there is a certain influence in the ſtate, 
which is neceſſary, and is better placed in a known power, re- 
ſponſible to the country, than with a body of men, the indented | 
apprentices of Engliſh faction. We are alſo charged with in- 
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troducing ariſtocracy, and ſpeaking hardly of it, I do not re- 
colle& that we did, I think we held no ſuch language. Gen- 
tlemen of rank and conſequence ought to have a weight in par- 
liament and in government. I only lament when I ſce ſuch 
men impoſed on, and made the tools of thoſe who have no rank 
or conſequence at all. As to party being denied by gentlemen 
who {poke from the oppoſite benches, it is in vain, the public 
are not ſo duped by the manifeito of the whig club, as not to 
ſee that their object is to ſupport an Engliſh party—the very 
worlt and moſt dangerous kind of party that could be ſupported 
by Ireland, and which would ultimately drive us to an union. 

Now as to the idle raphſodical threats that have been thrown 
out, they only excite a ſmile. Why compare our ſituation with 
the ſituation of France ? the people are not to be gulled by ſuch 
frothy declamation ; they know the liberty and the happineſs 
they enjoy, and will not riſque them however much a national 
diſturbance might gratify their very zealous, their very warm, 
their very diſintereſted pretended friends! 


It was now paſt one o'clock in the morning, when on the 


queſtion being put, the Houſe divided, 


Ayes, 80 

Noes, 135 

Majority againſt the motion 55 
— — — 


Turspay, FEBRNVUANVY 2, 1790. 


Officers preſented to the Houſe, purſuant to order, An ac- 
count of the incidental charges and falaries, penſions and gratui- 
ties on the revenue eſtabliſhment, for the years 1784 and 1789, 
ſetting forth the increaſe and decreaſe on the different articles 
on the whole, with two books containing the particulars. 


An account of the fees on bounties for the years 1784 and 
1789, ſetting forth the increaſe and decreaſe. | 
The titles were read, and ordered to lie on the table. 


Mr. Maſon preſented to the Houſe, purſuant to order, An 
account of the money expended, and of the money advanced in 
building and furniſhing the new cuſtom-houſe, to the 2gth of 
September, 1789. q 

The title was read, and ordered to lie on the table. 

A bill to explain and amend an act paſſed in the 14th and 15th 
years of the reign of King Charles II. entitled an act for taking 
away the courts of wards and liveries, and tenures in capite and 


by knights ſervice ; and alſo an act paſſed in the 21ſt and 22d 
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years of his preſent majeſty's reign, entitled an act to allow per- 
ſons profeſſing the Popiſh religion to teach ſchools in this king= 
dom, and for regulating the education of Papiſts, and alfo to 
repeal part of certain laws relative to the guardianſhip of their 
children, was read a third time and paſſed. 


A petition of the incorporated ſociety in Dublin for promot- 
ing Engliſh Proteſtant ſchools in Ireland, under their common 
- ſeal, was preſented to the Houſe and read, ſetting forth, that 
the petitioners have the ſatisfaction to find the charter-ſchools 
recommended from the throne by his Excellency the Lord Lieu- 
tenant, to that conſideration from parliament which the intereſts 
of religion and the good education of youth peculiarly demand, 
and acknowledge with gratitude the conſtant ſupport which they 
have received from parliament ; they beg leave to obſerve, that 
in conſequence of the encreaſed price of the neceſſaries of life, 
and many repreſentations from reſpectable perſons, they found 
it expedient in the years 1787 and 1788 to augment conſiders 
ably the allowance for the diet and cloathing cf the children on 
their eſtabliſhment, whoſe number was at Michaelmas laſt, 1,600 
and 77 in therr ſchools and nurſeries; and therefore praying the 
Houle to take their preſent ſtate into conſideration, and grant 
the petitioners ſuch aid as will enable them to ſupport their ſeve- 
ral ſchools and nurſerics upon a ſure footing until the next ſeſſion 
of parhament. | 

Ordered, that the ſaid petition do lie on the table. 


* —_ 1 — 
— 


WepxEsDay, FEBRUAR Y 2, 1790. 


Mr. Georce Poxsoxnsy deſiring, on behalf of Mr. Curran, 
that the queſtion intended for this day, might be put off, on ae- 


count of that gentleman's indiſpoſition: 


Mr. Harro ſaid, it was giving the Houſe much unneceſſary 
trouble to appoint a queſtion for a particular day, and then to 
put it off; in the preſent caſe, he was extremely ſorry for the 
indiſpoſition of the honcurable and learned gentleman, eſpecially 
as he had this day, with much pleaſure, heard him ſpeak for 
more than two hours in court. 


Officers delivered at the bar, “ Abſtracts of the ſalaries and 
incidents attending the collection of the hearth- money, for the 
years ending Lady-day, 1784, and 1789. “““ f 
A report from the commiſſioners of police, of the preſent 
ſtate of the ſeveral gaols and priſons, within the diftri& of the 
metropolis, in which perſons charged with, or guilty of felony, 
Kc. are confined.?” . e 

They were ſeverally ordered to lie on the table. 
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Ordered, that leave bexgiven to bring in a bill for more effec- 
tually carrying into execution the purpoſes of an act paſſed in 
the 17th year of his preſent majeſty, entitled an act for apply- 
ing the ſum of 6,000]. granted by parhament to the corporation 
for promoting and carrying on inland navigations in this king- 
dom, to be by them applied to carrying on a navigation from 
the city of Limerick to the deep navigable water above the town 
of Killaloe, and for encouraging other perſons to ſubſcribe for 


carrying on and compleating ſaid work at their own expence. 


A petition of Martin Murphy of Killarney in the county of 
Kerry, was preſented to the Houfe and read, ſetting forth, that 
the turnpike road leading from the city of Cork through Mill- 
ſtreet to Killarney, caſtle-iſland and Liitowell, in the ſaid coun- 
ty of Kerry, being 66 miles in length, and moſtly made through 
bogs and mountains, has coſt ſo much money, and the tolls 
unexpectedly produce fo little, that on ſtating accounts there 
remains a balance of 8, 588l. 4s. 6d. due to the petitioner of 
what was fairly and honeſtly expended in making and repairing 
faid road, as may appear by the reſolutions of the turnpike 
board, held in Killarney the 29th of September laſt ; that the 
entire tolls of ſaid road, owing to the new roads made by pre- 
ſentments and otherwiſe, do not now produce as much as would 


pay the intereſt of the above ballance ; that the part of the ſaid 


road leading from Caſtle- iſſand to Liſtowell, being eleven miles 
in length does not produce more than 10]. a year, and was not 
at firſt intended to be inſerted in the act of parhament, until the 
late Robert Fitzgerald, Eſq; undertook to make it at his own 
expence, by getting its tolls, but afterwards withdrew from the 
agreement, and that the petitioner 1s willing to give it up to the 
public, and forgives all the money it coft ; that the hardſhips 
and inconvenience the petitioner ſuffered on account of this great 
and hazardous undertaking, cannot be well deſcribed, and that 
ſaid road is moſt uſeful to the public, but ruinous fo the petitioner ; 
and therefore praying the Houſe, by a clauſe in ſome bill, to re- 
leaſe the petitioner from that part of the ſaid road which leads 
from Caſtle-iſland' to Liftowell, or enable him to ere& a toll- 
houſe and turnpike on the ſaid road, at or near Liſtowell-bridge, 
or to order him payment of the ballance due on giving up the 
whole road, or ſuch other redreſs as ta the Houſe ſhall ſeem 
meet. 
It was ordered to lie on the- table. 


An officer preſented at the bar, An account of the partieu- 


lars of the furniture now made for the appartments of each offi- | 


cer in the new cuſtom-houſe, and a copy of all the eſtimates that 
bave been given for furniſning the ſaid houſe. 

An account of work done and delivered, and ready for de- 
livery for the new cuſtom-houſe, by Robert Morgan, to the 3oth 
of January, 1790. They were ordered to lie on the table. 
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A petition from the corporation inftituted. for the relief of 
the poor, &c. in the city of Dublin, was preſented and read, 
ſetting forth, chat from the opening of the Houſe of Induſtry 
the Sth of November, 1773, to the 25th of December, 1789, 
the number of perſons received into the Houſe amounted to 
44,407, and that there was in the houſe this day 1,719, of 
whom 629 are infirm, 196 incurable, 280 fick, 83 lunatic, 224 


children, all of whom having no other reſource but this charity, 


muſt in caſe of its failure, be turned into the ſtreets to beg, or 
left in their beds to periſh ; that the expences of the houſe 
amounted to 9,2571. laſt year, and that on the 25th of March 
next, the probable debt X the corporation will be nearly 2,500l. 
&c. and praying relief. | 

The petition was ordered to lie on the table. 


Mr. Maſon preſented, purſuant to order, An account of the 
number of officers employed in the collection of the inland exciſe, 
excluſive of preventive officers who have no falaries, for the years 
1757 and 1789, each ending 25th March. | 

An account of the additional falaries placed on the eſtabliſh- 
ment of the inland department of the revenue, from the 25th 


March, 1788, to 26th January, 1790. 


Mr. Burgh (accountant-general) preſented, purſuant to order, 
An account of the amount of the hereditary revenue, additional 
duties, ſtamps and poſt-office, for the years ending Lady-day, 
1784, and Lady-day, 1789, after deduQting all payments on 
account of drawbacks and bounties. | 
Of the amount of the military eſtabliſhment, for 
the year ending 25th March, 1784, and the year ending 25th 
March, 1789. | 


Of the produce of the loan and other appropri- 
ated duties, in the year ending 25th March, 1784, and the year 
ending 25th March, 1789. 


Of the amount of the extraordinary charges, for 
the years ending 25th March, 1784, and 1789, deducting all 
payments by act of parliament. 

They were all ordered to he on the table. ' 


Ordered, that the Houſe will, on Monday the 8th inſtant, 
reſolve itſelf into a committee to take into conſideration the ſup- 
ply granted to his Majeſty, as alſo his Excellency the Lord 
Lieutenant's ſpeech. | od 

A petition of John Tydd, paymaſter of the premiums granted 
for the inland carriage of corn and flour to the city of Dublin, 
was preſented, praying a compenſation for' his extraordinary 

Vor. X. H 


| Of the amount of the civil eſtabliſhment, for the 
years ending 25th March, 1784, and 1789. | 
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A petition of Henry Smyth, deputy paymaſter of the pre- 
miums on corn, &c. praying a compenſation for his extraordi- 
nary trouble in making up the accounts. 7 

The petitions were read, and ordered to lie on the table. 


THruRsDary, FEBRUARY 4, 1790. 


Officers at the bar, and from their places, preſented, purſuant 
to orders, A return of the names of perſons who have cauſed 
their freeholds to be regiſtered ſince the 1 of January, 1789. 


An abſtract of the hereditary revenue and additional duties, 
with expence of management, drawbacks and premiums, fron: 
Lady-day to Michaelmas, 1789. | 

— Of appropriated duties for ſame time. 2 

A ſtate of the eſtabliſhment for ditto. 

Of the loan duties for ditto. 
Of the national accounts for ditto. 

An account of ſalaries on the revenue eſtabliſhment for the 
years ending 1784, and 1789. F 

They were all ordered to lie on the table. 


' Petitions were received and read, from James and Abraham 
Bradley King, printers to the Houſe, for compenſations. 


ſation. 


From John Smart deputy accountant-general for the ſame. 
'They were ordered to lie on the table. 


The order for a committee to examine into the ſtate of the 
turnpike road from Naas to the city of Limerick, being diſ- 
charged. | | 

On the mation of Sir HENRY HarTsTONGE, it was ordered, 
that a committee be appointed to inquire into the ſtate of the 
road from Monaſterevan to Maryborough, from Toomavara to 
Nenagh and O' Brien's-bridge, and Limerick, through Silver- 
mines and Newport. 

A committee being accordingly appointed. 


Mr. David Latovchs obſerved, that now that the Houſe 
was upon the ſubject of roads, to call their attention to the very 
ruinous ſtate of the roads immediately in the neighbourhood of 
this city; and alſo to the ſtate of the bridge that had been be- 

at iſland-bridge, as to the money which had been expended 
there, it was manifeſtly thrown away if more money could not 
be obtained to compleat the work. He ſuggeſted that ſomething 


From Panl Le Bas examinator of 'corn premiums for compen- 
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might be expected from the navigation fund, where undertakers 
had forfeited by neglecting the conditions of their grants but 
this he ſubmitted to the Houſe; one thing however was moſt 
certain, that a bridge was abſolutely neceſſary, as the want of 
it had cut off the communication between the north and ſouth 
ſides of the Liffey, except the traveller went at leaſt two mules 
about. : / 


The CHANCELLOR OF THE EXCHEQUER ſaid, the fund ap- 
propriated to inland navigations could not be diverted from that 
object, without a politive breach of parliamentary faith, a breach 
to which he never would conſent. The inland navigations of 
Ireland, were of too much importance to government and to the 
country, to be forſaken or neglected; ang though no man's re- 
commendation of any meaſure ought to have more weight than 
that of the right honourable gentleman (Mr. Latouche,) yet he 
muſt ſay, that it would be extremely improper for parliament to 
grant the general treaſure of the nation for local purpoſes. If a 
bridge was neceſſary, the county or the city, which was to be 
benefited,. ought to build it, not the nation. | 


Mr. Buxton ConynGram hoped that the Houſe would con- 
fider of ſome means to create a fund for ſo neceſſary a work. He 
obſerved, that the approaches to this city, in every quarter, were 
ſcandalous; and a right honourable gentleman, lately called up 
to another Houſe, had frequently propoſed a mode of remedy- 
ing theſe inconveniencies. As to the ſituation in which iſland- 
bridge was in at preſent, it was ſuch as he hoped gentlemen 
would take into their conſideration, and adopt ſome L oy ſo as 
to render the communication on that ſcite between the north 
and ſouth parts of the river eaſy and convenient. He propoſed 
- 5 to be granted for repairing the roads and building the 
11 ge. : 


Sir BoyLt Rocnt inſtanced ſeveral bridges which had been 
built in England, and afterwards paid for by the tolls levied 
upon them. 


Sir Join BLaquztse faid, that he had conſidered the ſubs 
ject now ſpoken of, that he would engage to propoſe a plan to 
anſwer the defired purpoſe, together with ſeveral improvements 
in the environs of Dublin, which he was ſatisfied would meet the 
approbation of gentlemen, as it would riot burthen the public 
with any tax, rate, toll, or aſſeſſement whatſoever ; but he fear- 
ed he would not be able to bring it forward this ſeſſion, as he 


had lately been ſo long out of the country. 


The hon. Mr. AuxEsLEv faid, the right honourable Baronet 
had communicated the outline - his plan to him, and like all the 


* 
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plans of. the right honourable Baronet, it was moſt liberal, in- 
genious and enlarged. 


Mr. Curran faid, he roſe with that deep concern and melan* 
choty heſitation which a man muſt feel who does not know 
whether he is addreſſing an independent parliament, the repre- 
ſentatives of the people of Ireland, or whether he is addreſſing 
the repreſentatives of corruption! He roſe to make the experi- 
ment ; and he approached the queition with all thoſe awful 
feelings of a man, who finds a dear friend proſtrate and wound- 
ed on the ground, and who dreads, leaſt the means he ſhould 
uſe to recover him, may only ſerve to ſhew that he is dead, and 

one for ever! He roſe to make an experiment upon the repre- 
Fitatives of the people, whether they had abdicated their truſt, 
and become the paltry repreſentatives of caſtle influence! It was 
to make an experiment on the feelings and probity of gentlemen, 
as had once been done on a great perſonage, when it was ſaid, 
ec thou art the man!,“ It was not a queſtion reſpecting a paltry 
viceroy, no, it was a queſtion between the body of the country 
and adminiſtration : It was a charge againſt government for open- 
ing the batteries of corruption againſt the liberties of the peo- 
ple! The grand inqueſt of the nation were called upon to decide 
this charge ; they were called upon to declare, whether they 
would appear as the proſecutors or accomplices of corruption ? 
for though the queſtion relative to the diviſion of the boards of 
ſtamps and accounts was, in itſelf of little impertance, yet would 
it develope a ſyſtem of corruption, tending to the utter extinc- 
tion of Irith liberty, and to the ſeparation of the connection 
with England. 

Sir, ſaid he, I bring forward an act of the meaneſt adminiſtra- 
tion that ever diſgraced this country ; I bring it forward as one 
of the threads by which, united with maay others of ſimilar tex- 
ture, the vermin of the meaneſt kind have been able to tie down 
a body of ſtrength and importance ; and let me not be ſuppoſed 
to reſt it here, when the murderer left the mark of his bloody 
band upon the wall, it was not the trace of one finger, but the 
whole impreſſion which convicted him. oh 

The board of accounts had been inſtituted in Lord Town- 
ſhend's adminiſtration ; it came forward in a manner rather inau- 
ſpieious, it was queſtioned in parliament, and was decided in the 

Houſe by the majority of the five members who had received 
places under it; born in corruption, it could only ſucceed by 

venality ! it continued an uſeleſs board, until the granting of 
the ſtamp duties in Lord Harcourt's time; the management of 
the ſtamps was then committed to it, and a ſolemn compact was 
made, that the taxes ſhould not be jobbed, but that both Gdpart- 
ments ſhould be executed by one board; ſo it continued, till it 
was thought neceſſary to encreaſe the ſalaries of the commiſſion- 
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ers in the Marquis of Buckingham's famous adminiſtration, but 
then nothing was held ſacred; the increaſe of the revenue board, 
the increaſe of the ordnance, 13, oool. a year added to the infa- 
mous penſion liſt ; theſe were not ſufficient, but a compact 
which ſhould have been held ſacred was violated, in order to 
make places for members of parliament : How indecent, two 
county members prying into ſtamps ! What could have provok- 
ed this inſult ? I will tell you, ſaid he, you remember the mo- 
ment when the ſceptre was trembling in the hand of an almoſt 
expiring monarch |! when a factious and deſperate Engliſh mini- 
ſter attempted to graſp it, you ſtood up againſt the profanation 
of the Engliſh, and the inſult offered to the Iriſh crown ; and 
had you not done it, the union of the empire would have been diſ- 
ſolved ; you remember this—remember then yourſelves—remem- 
ber your triumph! it was that triumph which expoſed you to 
ſubmit to the reſentment of the viceroy, it was that triumph 
which expoſed you to diſgrace and flagellation; in proportion 
as you roſe by union, your tyrant became appalled, but when 
he divided he ſunk you, and you became debaſed ! How this 
has happened, no man could imagiue, no man would have ſuſ- 
pected that a miniſter without talents, could have worked your 
ruin! There is a pride in a great nation, which fears not its 


deſtruction from a reptile, yet there is more than fable in what 


we are told of the Romans, that they guarded the palladium of 

their liberties, rather againſt the ſubtlety of a thief, than the 

force of an invader. 3 
Sir, I bring forward this motion, not as a queſtion of finance, 


not as a queſtion of regulation, but as a penal enquiry, and the 


people will now ſee, whether they are to hope for help within 
theſe walls, or turning their eyes towards heaven, they are to 


depend on God and their own virtue! I riſe, Sir, in an aſſem- 


bly of three hundred perſons, one hundred of whom have places 
or penſions; I riſe in an aſſembly, one-third of whom have their 
ears ſealed againlt the complaints of the people, and their eyes 
intently turned to their own intereſt; I riſe, Sir, before the 
whiſperers of the treaſury, the bargainers and the runners of the 
caſtle : I addreſs an audience, before whom was held forth the 
doctrine, that the crown ought to uſe its influence on the mem- 
bers of this Houſe. It has been known, Sir, that a maſter has 
been condemned by the confeſſion of his ſlave, drawn from him 
by torment ; but here the cafe is plain, this confeſſion was not 
made from conſtraint, but from the mouth of a country gentle- 
man, deſervedly high in the confidence of adminiſtration !—for 
he gave up other confidence to obtain theirs. 

TI riſe, Sir, to try when the ſluices of corruption have been 
let looſe upon us, whether there are any means left to ſtem the 
torrent. Were our conſtituents now to behold us, defending the 
influence which has been avowed, they would ſuppoſe we were 
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met. to vote the robbery of the people, and to put the money 
into our pockets ; that under the blaſpemous pretence of guard- 
ing the liberty of the country, we were working for our own 
emolument. | 

I know, Sir, Iam ſpeaking too plain, but which is the more 
honeſt phy ſician, he who lulls his patient into a fatal ſecurity, or 
he who points out the danger and the remedy of the diſeaſe ?—1, 
Sir, am ſhewing the danger that ariſes to our hondur and our 
liberty, if we ſubmit to have corruption let looſe amongſt us. 

I ſhould not be ſurpriſed, if bad men of great talents ſhould 
endeavour to enſlave a people; but when I ſee folly uniting with 
vice, corruption with imbecility ; men withaut talents attempt- 
ing to overthrow our liberty, my indignation riſes at the pre- 
ſumption and audacity of the attempt. 

That ſuch men ſhould creep into power, is a fatal ſymptom 
to the conſtitution, the political, like the natural body, when 
near its diſſolution, often burſts out in ſwarms of vermin. | 
In this adminifiration, a place may be found for every bad 
man, whether it be to diſtribute the wealth of the treaſury, to 
vote in the Houſe, to whiſper and to bargain, to ftand at the 
door, and note the exits and entrances of your members, to mark 
whether they earn their wages, whether it be for the hireling 
who comes for his hire, or for the drunken aid de camp, who 
ſwaggers in a brothel; nay, ſome of them find their way to the 
treaſury bench. The political muſicians, or hurdy-gurdy men 
to pipe the praiſes of the viceroy. | 

Yet, notwithſtanding the profuſion of government, he aſked, 
what defence had they made for the country in cafe it was in- 
vaded by a foreign foe? They had not a ſingle ſhip on the coaſt. 
Was it then the ſmug aid de camp, or banditti of the penſion 
liſt, or the infantine ſtateſmen who play in the ſunſhine of the 
caſtle, chat were to defend the country? No, it was the ſtigma- 
tized citizens. We are now ſitting in a country of four millions 
of people, and our boaſt is, that they are governed by laws to 
which themſelves conſent ; but are not more than two millions 
of the people excluded from any participation in making thoſe 
laws? In a neighbouring country, twenty-four millions of peo- 
ple were governed by laws to which their conſent was never 
alked; but we have ſeen them ſtruggle for freedom; in this 
ſtruggle they have burſt their chains, and on the altar erected by 
deſpotiſm to public ſlavery, they have enthroned the image of 
public liberty. But are our people merely excluded ? No; they 
are denied redreſs Next to the adoration which is due to 
God, I bend in reverence to the inſtitutions of that religion 
which teaches me to know his divine goodneſs l. But what ad- 
vantage does the peaſant of the ſouth receive from the inſtitu- 

tions of religion? Does he experience the bleſſing ? No. he never 
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hears the voice of the ſhepherd, or feels the paſtoral crook, but 
when it is entering his fleſh, and goading his very ſoul,  _ 
In this country, Sir, our king is not a reſident; the beam of 
royalty is often reflected through a medium, which ſheds but a 
kind of diſaſtrous twilight, ſerving only to aſſiſt robbers and 
plunderers. We have no ſecurity in the talents, or reſponſibi- 
lity of an Iriſh miniſtry; injuries which the Ergliſh conſtitution, 
would eaſily repel, may here be fatal: I, therefore, call upon 
you to exert yourſelves to heave off the vilee ncumbrances that 
have been laid upon you. I call you, not as to a meaſure of 
finance or regulation, but to a criminal. accuſation, which you 
may follow with puniſhment. I therefore, Sir, moſt humbly 
move, EYE 5 
„That an humble addreſs be preſented to his Majeſty, 
« praying that he will order to be laid before this Hou: 
e the particulars of the cauſes, conſideration and repreſenta- 
« tions, in conſequence of which the boards of ſtamps and 
« accounts have been divided, with an increaſe of ſalary to the 
e officers; alſo, that he will be graciouſly pleaſed to communi- 
ic cate to this Houſe the names of the ns who recommended 
ce that meaſure.” ** „„ 


Sir BovIE Rocux ſaid, when I came into this Houſe, I had 
no intention of taking up its time; but ſomething having fallen 
from the honourable gentleman below me, makes it ablolutely 
neceſſary for me to put him to _— 3 1 

Though I am, in point of conſequence, the ſmalleſt man 
amongſt the reſpectable majority of this Houſe, who are groſsly 
miſrepreſented by him, yet I cannot help feeling the, heavy 
ſhower of the honourable gentleman's illiberal and unfounded 
abuſe. | | | | Is 
If I had the advantage of being bred to the learned profeſſion 
of the law, I ſhould be the better enabled to follow the honour- 
able gentleman through the long windings of his declamation ; 
by ſuch means I ſhould be blefſed with the gift of the gab, and 
could declaim for an hour or two upon the turning of, a ſtraw, 
and yet ſay nothing to the purpoſe ; then I could ſtamp and ftare, 
and rend and tear, and look up to the gods and goddeſſes for ap- 
probation !—Then, in the violence of fuch declamation, I ſhould 
ſuppoſe myſelf ſtanding at the head of my ſhop, at the bar of 
the king's-bench, dealing out my ſcurrillity by the yard to the- 
higheſt bidder, my ſhop being well ftored with all forts of maſ- 
querade dreſſes to ſuit all deſcriptions of men. The newgate cri- 
minal (if I was well paid for it) I would dreſs up in the flowing 
ing robes of innocence. The innocent man (being alſo well 
paid for it) I could cover him up in a cloak of infamy, that ſhould 
Rick to him as cloſe as his regimentals. - 
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a lorry to find that the military character does not ſeem 
to meet, with the honourable gentleman's approbation. I pro- 

feſs' myſelf to have had the honour of being bred a ſoldier, and 
1 there is any thing amiable or praiſe-worthy in my character, 

am entirely indebted to that ſchool for it. If, indeed, 1 was 
bref a pert ylogger, or a Newgate ſolicitor, I ſhould be the bet- 
ter enabled to follow the honourable gentleman through the va- 


riety'of matter which he has introduced to the Houſe. _ 

My right honourable friend upon the floor, is animadverted 
upon and abuſed, becauſe he is a ſoldier ; but let me tell the 
honourabl: gentleman ' below me, that it is the high ground of 
kis'honour and character, and places him above the reach of their 


the adminiſtration of his noble uncle, the Earl of Buckingham- 
fhire ; he has been in the cloſeſt intimacy with the firſt pcople 
here during that time; and I appeal toall who know him, whe- 
ther he is not a gentleman of the higheſt honour and integrity, 
and much 21 Fall ranks. That intimacy, and the, per- 
fect knowledge he has of 17 ſtate of this kingdom, makes = 
the more qualified for his high office. Ma 
The viceroy of this country is ſurrounded by military gen- 
tlemen of the firſt families of both kingdoms ; they are ſuppoſed 
to be out of the line of all politics, yet the indecent and diſre- 
ſpectful manner in which they are, on this occaſion, held out in 
this Houſe, does, in my apprehenſion, deſerve the ſevereſt cen- 
ſure. . 1 would, however, recommend it to the honourable gen- 
tleman, to ſtop a little in his career of general abuſe, of men 
who cannot be here to anſwer for themſelves, leſt thoſe gentle- 
men (who never offended him) might ſpeak to him on the ſub- 
je& in another place. O ſhame! ſhame! reprobation and ſhame 
on ſuch behaviour! =, 35 | 
As to the noble Marquis, who for ſome days paſt is become 
the theme of general and promiſcuous abuſe, let me tell the 
honourable gentleman, that his private and public character is 
far above his level. If that worthy nobleman was here, and in- 
veſted with the powers of government, 1 ſhould not ſay one 
word reſpecting him; but as I deſpiſe the character of a back- 
biter, I do declare, that what has been faid againſt that noble 
character, has been unfounded in fact, and I defy his enemies 
to come forward and prove any one of theſe charges againſt him. 
TFT had a perſonal quarrel to any one, I would go to him and 
whiſper my objection in his ear, that would be more like a 
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gentleman, than to traduce and abuſe him when he was at a 
diftance. W_ 255 EY x 

I truſt, when people's hurry is over, and when the public 
miad is at leiſure to enquire into the true character of the noble 
Marquis, he will be found to have been the true friend of this 
country. I muſt confeſs, indeed, he has treſpaſſed againſt a 
certain deſcription of men ; proud of his high ſtation, he would 
not delegate any part of the powers of his government to any 
man, or party of men, and he undertook here, what no man 
in his ſituation ever before attempted, I mean, that of ſtopping 
the current of peculation, and miſapplication of the public trea- 
ſure; theſe were the head and front of his offending no more. 

If you will look back to the Journals of his firſt parliament, 
you will there find more flattering addreſſes to him, than to any 
of his predeceſſors; you will find, that ſuch was the conſidence 
repoſed in him by that parliament, that none of his meaſures 
met with the leaſt oppoſition; look then at the time that paſt 
between that and the following ſeſſion, and you will alſo find 
that there was no new matter paſſed to raiſe an outery againſt 
him; but there was an unexpected phenomenon which happened, 
I mean the hapleſs ſituation of his majeſty's health, which 
cauſed ſuch a ſcene of defection on the part of thoſe who were 
bound in honour and gratitude to ſupport his government, which 
is too recent in the minds of every one to need further expla» 
nation. : 
It has pleaſed the honourable gentleman, in the fury of his 
eloquence, to attack an honourable friend of mine, the repre- 
ſentative of the county of Kerry: what was the conduct of my 
honourable friend? Why, he never gave a vote for the Marquis 
of Buckingham's government, until the time that his ſovereign 
lay upon the bed of fore calamity ; he ſaw the government diſ- 
treſſed—he loved his king—he adored his country—the moment 
of trial rouſed every noble feeling of his generous heart, and 
ſcorning to combine againſt his ſovereign, he drew up to his 
ſupport, at a moment when there was not the {lighteſt hope of a 
reward; but when the minds of paltry little men were intimidate 
ed by the menaces of a deſperate party. 


Sir Fxeperick FLood ſaid, that after the very eloquent, 
unfounded, and inflamatory declamation which he had juſt heard 
upon a ſubject ſo little underſtood, and conſequently moſt groſsly 
miſrepreſented, he ſhould think himſelf criminal, particularly in 
his ſituation, if he were to give a ſilent vote, and ſaid he would 
replace the disjointed members in their natural form, which bril- 
liant fancy and indecent language had disjointed, by ſtating facts 
as they really were. He lamented, that whilſt many parts of 
Europe are ftruggling for liberty and the natural rights of man, 
and we enjoying the happineſs of a free conſtitution, free trade, 
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and an une quivocal declaration of our rights, this Houſe ſeemed 
to be engaged only in intercepting thoſe bleſſings, by a party 
on one ſide of it ſtruggling for power, and complaints of grie- 
vances which do not exiſt. 
le ſaid, that articles of impeachment had been exhibited 
againſt the late adminiſtration, and alſo againſt the preſent for 
defending the neceſſary meaſure of dividing the boards of ac- 
counts and ftamps, which were as different in their nature as 
exciſe and accounts. That the inſtitution of the board of im- 
preſt aecounts was wiſe, expedient, neceſſary, and nationally 
economical, ſupported and warranted by an expreſs reſolution 
of that Houſe in 1771, to be found in the xv. vol. of the Jour- 
nals, p. 176, and legalized, not only by his Majeſty's grant, 
but by ſubſequent acts of parliament; and that any man who 
diſputed the propriety of the inſtitution, rebelled againſt the re- 
ſolutions of that Houſe, the law of the land, and the juſt prero- 
gative of the crown. * | | 
He obſerved upon the abſurdity of the ſame body of men being 
commiſſioners of accounts, and commiſſioners for managing the 
ſtamp duties, examining and paſſing their own accounts of kee 
duties. He then ſtated accurately the particulars of the im- 
menfe ſums which the commiſhoners of accounts have the con- 
troul and checking of, to the amount of upwards of half a mil- 
lion of money in one year, which, he obſerved, muſt increaſe, 
and aſked, whether it was a matter of no conſequence to the 
— to have ſuch an enormous ſum ſtrictly accounted for an- 
nually? He ſaid the ſtamp duties have encreaſed from 13, oool. 
year to near 55,000l. a year groſs, the management of which 
requires labour and attention; and that as trade and credit, arts, 
manufactures, public buildings, canals, and other internal im- 
provements, and national wealth and induſtry encreaſe, ſo muſt 
the neceſſity and buſineſs of his office the public accounts 
He hoped gentlemen would acquit him of corruption, or of 
being unduly influenced by this or any other adminiſtrat:on : 
That in the office which he now poſſeſſes, he had often voted 
againſt ſucceſſive adminiſtrations, and ſhould again, in radical 
and "great conſtitutional and commercial queſtions, where their 
line might differ from his ſentiments; for that no office could, 
or ſhould weigh with him againſt the welfare of the country in 
which, and by which he lived, and where his poſterity muſt 
ſuffer by his miſdeeds. He reprobated the practice of reviling 
the name and character of the Marquis of Buckingham; he cal- 
led it political cowardice to attack a man behind his back :— 
That he had no obligation to that great man, but the contrary, 
having never received a favour at his hands. However, he 
would do him juſtice, and his ſecretary alſo, that he believed, in 
his conſcience, his intentions towards this country, were juſt and 
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anxiouſly friendly ; that he couid have had no other motive for 
his laborious and indefatigable induſtry, than the ſervice of Ire- 
land where he poſſeſſes a large property, and where the preſent 
right honourable, beloved and amiable ſecretary's father alſo poſ- 
ſelles a conſiderable landed property; and therefore, from in- 
tereſt, muſt be attached to the proſperity of Ireland. He ſaid, 
if the Marquis of Buckingham had not raiſed a hoſt of jealous 
and ambitious people againſt him, by his attempting too much, 
and doing other perſons? buſineſs as well as his own, he would 
have left this country the moit adored, and moſt lamented vice- 
roy that ever governed it. He concluded by declaring, that he 
would give his hearty negative to the addreſs propoſed by his 
honourable and learned friend, though he had co-operated with 
him in part of the laſt ſeſſion, upon a point, in which the honeſt- 
eſt and niceſt men in the nation had differed. 


Sir James Corrs condemned the meaſure of dividing the 
boards of impreſt and ſtamp accounts. He ſaid the ſalary of the 
commiſſioners in 1783, under pretence of buſineſs being increaſ- 
ed, were augmented from 5ool. to 8ool. a year; he ſeverely re- 
probated the adminiſtration of the Marquis of Buckingham, 
whoſe conduct, as a viceroy, had produced jealouſies in this king- 
dom, and who had incurred more expences to this country in 
creating new employments, than the boaſted ſavings of that ad- 
miniſtration amounted to, and approving, as he did, the motion 


made by the honourable gentlemen, he ſhould gite it his moſt | 
hearty ſupport. | 


Mr. Coor held out the abſurdity of the ſame men controul- 
ing their own accounts, and the impoſlibility of their inveſtigat- 
ing ſuch a multiplicity of accounts as were now impoſed upon 
them, with juſtice to the public and credit to themſelves, and at 
the ſame time to regulate the management of ſo great and increaſ- 
ed revenue as the ſtamp duties, now near 60,000l. a year. 

The avowed foundation of the motion, is a direct charge of 
corruption againſt the government ; they have been charged with 
opening the treaſures of the public, and pouring an inundation 
of corruption into the Houfe ; with ſelling the liberties of the 
country for perſonal hire. He declared, that he did not be- 
lieve there exiſted in the preſent adminiſtration of England an 

idea, or an inclination to govern the country by corruption: 
experience contradicts the aſſertion; the manly and independent 
ſpirit of this Houſe revolts from the charge lt is idle and ri- 
diculous to ſuppoſe, that they who have intereſts in this country, 
greater than any local emoluments under the crown, would for 
the ſake of theſe emoluments ſacrifice their property, or be go- 
verned by corrupt motives !—It may as well be ſaid, and with 
more truth, that a new ſyſtem of influence has been formed 
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againſt government, and if there does exiſt a ſyſtematic league 
to oppoſe government, and if there exiſts a covenant for men 
mutually to ſupport each other, the public will judge whether 
fuch a confederacy 1s not more dangerous to the conſtitution 
than the influence of the crown. Experience proves, that 
no government can exiſt without creating an attachment ; and 


to a government acting fairly and honourably towards the coun- 


try, there will be men decidedly attached upon principle ; other- 
wile no government would be able to counteract that reſtleſs aud 
arrogating ſpirit which brooks no authority, and ſubmits to no 
controul. | 
le ſaid, that it had not yet been ſtated, when it was of late 
years that ſucceſs of any meaſures could juſtify the argument, 
that the emoluments of the crown had obtained the. conſent of 
parliament to micaſures injurious to the country? It had, how- 
ever, been ſaid, that governments were to be diſſolved when 
the prince acts contrary to his truſt, and corrupts the repreſen- 
tative. There were alſo, he ſaid, other means that tended to 
the diſſolution of government, which were, when the political 
intereſts and paſſions of men did arm and direct their influence 
Againſt the executive magiſtrate, and that if this influence was 
{ucceſsful, the government and the conſtitution mult be diſſolved 
and buried in the {ame ruins; he therefore appealed to the ſober 
and diſpaſſionate, to all thoſe who were unconnected with party, 
to the merchant,” and to the farmer to decide, Whether applauſe 
and gratitude are not due to that government, and whether ſup- 
port is not due to thoſe who have recovered the credit and reſtor- 
ed the character of the Britiſh nation? Under the preſent mini- 
ſter, we have again reached that paroxyſm of glory we were left 
in at the treaty of Pans, and from which we have, like a man in 
a fever, gradually declined, till the talents of the preſent miniſter 
recovered us. Great Britain and Ireland united, are the envy 
and admiration of the diſtracted and divided powers in Europe, 
and in alliance with Pruſſia and Holland, we can almoſt give 
laws to the world. Nothing can impede the increaſing revenues 
and the growing proſperity of this country, but the fatal effe&s 
of ſuch language as I have heard in this Houſe, applying molt 
improperly to this country, that vengeance and reſentment which 
has overſet the government of another kingdom, where not a 
ſingle ray of liberty had ever extended itſelf. The people of 
ireland were too wiſe not to know, and to be ſenſible that they 
enjoyed the bleſſings of liberty, and the happineſs of a free con- 
ſtitution. A 1 | 

He expreſſed very ſtrongly, the pain and concern it gave him, 
to hear the adminiſtration of the Marquis of Buckingham ſpoken 
of with ſo much harſhneſs and ſeverity ; that he confidered the 
rancour and animoſity of thoſe who felt and expreſſed it, as rather 
degrading themſelves than the perſon againſt whom it was dire&- 
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ed; being aware, that it was the principle of human nature to 
liſten to invective and abuſe with ſatisfaction and avidity, but to 
the praiſes of any man with reluctance ; he therefore ſhould only 
ſxy, that he was confident whenever party prejudices ſhould ſub- 
ſide, the public conduct of the Marquis of Buckingham will be 
honourably ſpoken of ; there was a firmneſs of mind, a laborious 
and indefatigable attention in ſcrutinizing the management of 
public offices, even at the riſque of perſonal odium, which would 
always ſecure to Lord Buckingham reſpe& and praiſe ; that 
neither the eloquence nor the rancour of thoſe who were hoſtile 
to him, nor the fickle opinion of thoſe who once praiſed, but 
now condemn Lord Buckingham, will alter the regard and gra- 


titude of the calm, ſober, and diſpaſſionate. 


„Non ſumit, aut ponit ſecures, 
« Arbitrio popularis aure.” 


It never will be obliterated, that the final and compleat rati- 
fication of the independent legiſlature of Ireland, was effected 
by the firmneſs and exertions of the Marquis of Buckingham; 
if this has made him diſagreeable, 1 will ſay, in the words of 
Cicero, Invideam virtute partam, gloriam, non invid:am, pula- 
rem.“ : 


Mr. T16ne faid, that to his certain knowledge the meaſure 
of dividing the boards and creating the new commiſſioners of 
ſtamps had not been a meaſure of ſuddenneſs, for fo long ago 
as December, 1788, on the Marquis of Buckingham's return to 
this country, it had been reſolved on, and was grounded on the 
advice of every man of character and ſtation in the revenue. 
He faid, that on a former occaſion, an honourable gentleman 
(Mr. Forbes) had compared the fituation of the chief commiſ- 
ſioner of the revenue to Hogarth's enraged muſician. If, how- 
ever, the gentleman had viſited the board of accounts, he would 
frequently ſee five enraged muſicians, through the confuſion that 
reigned previous to the alterations that were now complained of. 


Mr. Mortynevux ſaid that the diviſion of the board was of 
the greateſt utility, as it went to put an end to an infamous traf- 
he of jobbing, which was formerly carried on in this country. 
He hinted that all the grievances which were complained of, 
only came from gentleman who wanted to get into places, and 
the greateſt grievance was, that no real grievance did exiſt, He 
ſaid that every gentleman in the Houſe muſt be convinced, from 
the arguments of the honourable baronet, that the neceſſity of 
dividing the boards did really exiſt; and as from conviction he 
law the propriety of the meaſure, he ſhould vote againſt the 
motion. | | 
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Mr. Howes defended the meaſure of dividing the boards, 
as highly advantageous to this country; he alſo defended tlie 
conduct of the Marquis of Buckingham, who, he ſaid, was an 
honourable man, and who withed to promote the intereſts of this 


country, and whoſe ears were always open to the calls of charity 
and humanity. 


Mr. Busas faid, as pretty ſtrong alluſions had been made to 
the fituation of France, not without ſome inſinuations that it 
would not be amiſs to follow her example; he would take the 
liberty of mentioning a few circumſtances relative to that coun- 
try, in which he had been laſt ſummer, circumſtances which 
would not tend much to make men enamoured with its ſituation. 

The patriots of that country were certainly highly deſerving 
of praiſe, for they had diſcovered a moſt ſummary method of 
getting rid of any offenſive man; it was nothing more than to 
accuſe him of being an enemy to liberty : If the man, conſcious 
of his innocence, defired to be brought to his trial, the anſwer 
was ready 7 eff jugs, and he was immediately carried a la lan- 
terne : He ſaid, that one day hearing a great noiſe in the ſtreet, 
he ran down ſtairs to the door, where paſſing along was the 
greateſt number of patriots that ever he had ſeen afſembled. A 
Frenchman, who had juſt come up, aſked another what was the 
matter? rien Monſieur, replied he, mais un Marquis g'on va pen- 
dre. — Bon, bon, {aid the other. But what has he done? Fe ne 
ſcais pas, ſaid the patriot. This would be exactly our caſe, 
were we to condemn the acts of the Marquis of Buckingham 
without any manner of evidence. Should any one demand of a 
member of this Houſe, why he had done ſo? his anſwer muſt 


be, Fe ne ſcais pas. 


Mr. CuAxTES O'NzIIT replied to Mr. Buſhe. If the Marquis 
of Buckingham had any merit while in this country, he was in 
every reſpect a total ſtranger to it, and that if he had not taken 
à back-ſtairs departure from this kingdom, he would in all pro- 
babilty have been 8 on his retreat in a very different man- 

ner from what he had been on his arrival in Ireland. He had 
heard much of the noble lord's arithmetical preciſion in the de- 
partments of office, he ſaid he did not doubt but he could tell 
how many barley-corns would reach from Stowe to London, or 
how much cloth would make a ſoldier's coat, or a failor's jacket, 
and that he knew enough of the rule of three, to aſcertain, if 
a buſhel of coals was ſufficient to boil potatoes for eight ſoldiers, 
how much was ſufficient for a whole regiment. 'This was, how- 
ever, no evidence to prove that the meaſure was at all neceſſary, 
which the reſolution of his learned friend went to condemn. As 
to the commiſſioners, he had no doubt they were paid a great 
deal more than they deſerved. The commiſſioners of accounts 
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in England were men of a different deſcription, they were not 
members of parliament, they were men of abilities, well ac- 
quainted with the buſineſs to which they were appointed, and 
their duty was not merely circumſcribed by auditing the ac- 
counts, or ſeeing money was actually paid, but obliged them to 
watch and detect frauds. 
He re probated the cuſtom of preferring men from lines of de- 
partment in which their merit might be conſpicuous, to others 
in which they were totally ignorant, as a naval officer to a com- 
miſſioner of revenue, or a man wholly ignorant of architecture 
to a board of works. | | | 

In alluſion to what had been ſaid by Mr. Buſhe about the exe- 
cution of a French Marquis, he ſaid, if he were to meet the 
Marquis of Buckingham in a ſimilar fituation, he ſhould not an- 
ſwer Je ne ſcais pas, but he ſhould fay he was going to receive 
the reward of his attempts to ſubvert the conſtitutional indepen- 
| dence of the parhament of Ireland. 

In relation to the doctrine avowed by an honourable gentleman 
Mr. Moore] that the viceroy had a right to exert all poſſible 
ways and means for the ſupport of his meaſures. He feared jt 
would be ever the caſe until ſome Britiſh miniſter, who had the 
ear of the king, would have the virtue to tell his majeſty, that 
his Iriſh miniſter abuſed his confidence. He well knew the idea 
that courtiers held of the people, that they were a naſty, dirty, 
ſorry rabble, for his own part, he was one of the people, and 
one of their repreſentatives, and he could never bear to ſee them 
oppreſſed. | 5 

He entered into a defence of the principles of the virtuous aſ- 
ſociation which united the Whig Club, and alluded, with ſome 
ſeverity, to the ſudden revolt of the gentlemen at the other ſide 
of the Houſe, during the convaleſcent period of the laſt ſeſſion. 


The Prime SERJEANT, [ James Fitzgerald.] I do not riſe 
in apprehenſion that I do not addreſs a free and independent 
parliament. I do not riſe in doubt whether I addreſs the repre- 

ſentatives of the people, or the repreſentatives of corruption, for 
I am confident I addreſs a parliament ; the repreſentatives of the 
honour, character, and property of the nation; a parliament 
which the country owes as much to as to any parliament that ever 
ſat within thoſe walls; that entertains too much reverence for 
the principles of juſtice to be deluded by the abilities of the ho- 
nourable mover z that will, by the refuſal of the propofition 
made, ſhew itſelf alive to thoſe great principles which forbid 

condemation before trial. I am free to own, that the motion 
did, on the firſt bluſh, appear to me admiſſible, as requeſting on 
the part of the Commons, information from the executive power; 
but when I recolle&ed that as ſoon as it was introduced, it was 
2 queſtion of finance or regulation ; that it was introduced as a 
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charge of bribery and corruption againſt adminiſtration, as being 
part of a battery opened againſt the hberties of parliament ; that 
it was repreſented as a breach of the compact between the Crown 
aud the Commons, I thought I could not, in honour or con- 
ſcience, give my aſſent to it, unleſs it appeared to me in the light 
in which it was introduced. Ae 
I acknowledge, as a ſacred right in this Houſe, to enquire 
who the adviſers of the crown to a meaſure illegal, or inexpedient 
may be; but that right ariſes only from a notoriety that ſuch 
meaſure is illegal, or a declaration of parliament to that effect. 
To induce the Houſe to accede to his propoſition, he ſhould 
come armed with a reſolution, that the meaſure is illegal, miſad- 
viſed, or inexpedient. The records of parliament furniſh no in- 
ſtance of an addreſs to the throne, for the avowed purpoſe of 
cenſure of an act of the executive power, that had not been pre- 
viouſly r 2 by reſolution : Juſtice and reaſon diſclaimed 
it. The object of the reſolution is, to cenſure an act of govern- 
ment in matters committed to its diſcretion, in the one caſe by 
the common law, and in the other by the legiſlature. The com- 
miſſion of accounts flows from the common law prerogative of 
the crown; the commiſſion of ſtamps from the part committed 
by the legiſlature. The commiſſion of accounts in 1771, was 
authorized by a reſolution of the Houſe, appearing upon your 
Journals, to be reported by a right honourable member whom we 
all reſpect [Mr. Conolly } after a minute and ſolemn enquiry, 
declaring, *© that an expence for the purpoſe was proper.“ 
In 1774 the ſtamp duties were granted, together with taxes to 
the amount of 140,000. and it is ſtated that parliament made a 
compact with the miniſter of that day, that the ſtamp duties 
ſhould be managed free of expence by the commiſſioners of ac- 
counts. It is but an ill compliment to the parliament of that 
day, that it could be ſo blind, or to the miniſter who having 
made that compact, did, by the very law, enable the crown to 
appoint an indefinite number of commiſſioners to 'manage the 
Kemp duties, at ſuch ſalaries as the crown, in its diſcretion, 
ſhould think proper. 
Where then is the evidence of compact? If there was ſuch a 
compact, the parliament of that day would have recorded it in 
the law, as they did a few ſeſſeſſions before, when the royal 
engagement was made to keep 12,000 men in this kingdom. 
Here then appear the reſolutions of the Houſe, to juſtify an ex- 
pence in the paſſing of the public accounts; and acts of the legi- 
Nature continued for years, authorizing the commiſſion of ſtamps. 
An hon. and learned member who ſpoke, has reduced the queſtion 
to ĩts true ground. Was the diviſion of the boards neceſſary for 
the publie advantage? The law and the conſtitution have repoſed a 
eonfidence in the executive power. The law in every caſe preſumes 
innocence—will not preſume a private, much leſs a public fraud. 
The legal preſumption is, that the ſeparation was neceſſary, and 
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muſt continue until done away by contrary proof; but it does 
not reſt upon preſumption, you have the evidence of ſeveral of 
your own members, ſtating the utility and wiſdom of the mea- 
ſure. The labour and induſtry of the commiſſioners, and the 
advantage derived to the public, prove the wiſdom and the ne- 
ceſlity of the meaſure ; on the one fide we have unfounded aſſer- 
tion, on the other, conſtitutional preſumption and evidence. 
And the only doubt I now have, is, whether the reſolution now 
moved, ſhould not be amended, by returning thanks to his ma- 


jeſty for conſenting to the ſeparation of the boards of accounts 
and ſtamps. | 


Mr. GroxckE PoxsoNnsy ſaid, it was his misfortune to hear a 
good deal of argument from gentlemen on the other fide of the 
Houſe, without being ſuſceptible of any great impreſſion there- 
from. A right honourable baronet, | Sir Frederick Flood | has 
told you that the very great labours attendant on the diſcharge 
of duty with the boards of commiſſioners, is ſuch as to occupy 
their whole time and attention, and yet I know that right ho- 
rourable gentleman does ſpare time from the duties of his office, 
for practiſing a profeſſion in another place requiring almoſt inceſ- 
ſant attention, and for canvaſſing one of the moſt extenfive coun- 
ties in the kingdom. I hold in my hand, Sir, an account of the 
eſtabliſnment of thoſe commiſſioners, ſtating at one board five 
members, one of whom the chief, has 8ool. and the other four 
5col, each; at the other board there is no prefiding member, 
but ſour at 8ool. a year each. Here are no leſs than nine mem- 
bers of the Houſe of Commons accommodated with large ſalaries 
in theſe laborious offices, in which the right honourable baronet 
has told you, it was impoſſible to diſcharge the duties until the 
late divihon took place, from this it muſt appear that the right 
honourable baronet and his colleagues muſt have been extremely 
culpable indeed, becauſe they confeſs to have received conſider- 
able ſalaries for years without doing their duty. 

When the commiſſioners of accounts were firſt created, they 
had little or nothing to do. When the ſtamp act paſſed, the 
collection of ſtamp duties was committed to the commiſſioners of 
impreſt accounts, before ſo overloaded with buſineſs. Now, 
either the one or the other muſt have had very little to do, and 
yet it has lately been diſcovered that there was a neceſſity, not 
only for dividing the board of accounts, but for adding four com- 
miſſioners of ſtamps at 800l. a year, which is 3ool. more than the 
commiſſioners of impreſt accounts had when they did the buſineſs 
of both boards. It was the neceſſity of accommodating gentle- 
men who vote in this Houſe, and not the neceſſity of the public 
buſineſs. I never uſed perſonal ſeverities towards the Marquis 
of Buckingham, .I am ſatisfied to leave him to the reproach of 


his actions and his friends, he was a political impoſtor, who would 
Vor. X. 1 
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exact with ſeverity 5ol. from any man out of doors, for the ſake 
of oftentation, and he would laviſh 300l. on any man within 
theſe walls to ſupport his meaſures. This was the character of 
the man and his adminiſtration. He continued to obſerve, 
there was no evidence before the Houſe of the duty of the com- 
miſſioners being ill done, becauſe no man would ſtand up and 
impeach his colleague, if there was any man who would aſſert 
that theſe places were not given to members of parliament for 
the purpoſe of ſecuring their votes, it was impoſſible he would 
believe it himſelf. Arguments, he ſaid, had been ſuggeſted 
that gentlemen with whom he acted, were influenced by envious 
motives and the deſire of office. This aſſertion, he ſaid, was 
falſe, as they might have any terms if they would accept them. 
He would, however, vouch for theſe. gentlemen with whom he 
acted, that if ever they came into power, they would keep their 
faith with the people. He had, he ſaid, been ſome years in 
parliament, and he never witneſſed any fyſtem of governmeut ſo 
vicious, ſo profligate, or ſo corrupt, and he declared he would 
ſooner periſh: than vote in their ſupport. 

What, Sir, a member of parliament to ſtand up in his place 
in the Houfe of Commons, and avow ſuch ſentiments, as that 
the viceroy of the coratry was warranted in bribing and influenc- 
ing the parliament to his purpoſe ! I am ſurpriſed no one called 
him to the bar of the Houſe to atone, on his knees, for ſuch an 
inſult to the dignity of parliament. It was a principle, not equi- 
yocally hinted, but bolted out in a bold, plump, bluff manner, 


and expreſsly held out to be the reigning principle of the reign- 
ing adminiſtration. a 


Mr. Mooxs roſe, he ſaid he would not attempt to detain 
the Houſe, or to follow the gentleman who opened the debate 
through the long ſpeech, 1a which he had ſhewn ſuch fertility 
of imagination, and as uſual, ſuch ſterility of argument. He 
roſe again to avow the ſentiment which had ſo much offended 
the righteous ſpirit of party, and to obſerve, that they had care- 
fully concealed the context. His declaration was, That againit 
a deſperate party, combined to ferze the crown, he, if he were 
a miniſter, ſhould think himſelf juſtitied to employ all the influ- 
ence of the crown for the crown's protection.“ Theſe were 
the ſentiments of a private gentleman, unconnected with mini- 


lers; but theſe were the ſentiments which, if he were a mini- 
ſter, he would avow. 


The ArvTorxty General declared he did not riſe to argue 
upon the motion of the honourable gentleman, to argue upon a 
ſact ſelf-evident, it was unneceſſary ; the buſineſs of ſtamps and 
. accounts could not be carried on without more aſſiſtance, and 
therefore that aſſiſtance was got. I riſe, Sir, upon another ſub- 
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ject, I am not ſo unfeeling as to paſs in ſilence, what has fallen 
from an honourable gentleman on the other fide. Sir, I wonder 
any man ſhould preſume to charge me with holding ſuch doc- 
trines. Sir, I never did inſinuate in any way that we ſhould 
obtain majorities by corruption : Such a ſentiment never entered 
into my mind. I truſt, Sir, that on my own account, I need 
not make this declaration; to them who know me, it is unneceſ- 
Fry ; but I think it neceſſary to explain, that no ſuch declara- 
tion was made on the part of government, otherwiſe I know that 
it would be put into the newſpapers, and be induſtriouſly pro- 
pagated through the country, that government had broached 
{uch doctrinesdoctrines, which I believe, the gentlemen with 
whom TI act, reject and abhor. | 


Mr. GeorGs Poxsonsy ſaid, he had the fulleſt confidence in 
the declaration of the right honourable gentleman, and was hap- 
Py he had given him any opportunity for explanation. 


Mr. Paxsoxs ſaid, he would not deſcend into the detail of 
the meaſure now under conſideration, but at once go to its very 
root and principle, and that was the corruption of parliament. 
It was a part of a ſyſtem for giving the government an abſolute 
controul over the parliament by corruption: Two new commiſ- 
ſioners have been added to the revenue board—both members of 
parliament ; two council to theſe commiſſioners have been made 
inſtead of one—both members of parliament : Two maſters of 
the rolls inſtead of one—both members of the other houſe of par- 
liament : one ſecretary of war has been removed, with a penſion 
during pleaſure of 1000l. a year—a member of parliament 
another gentleman has been made ſecretary of war in his room, 
and inſtantly made a member of parliament. The falaries of the 
inferior officers of the ordnance have been augmented, and the 
places filled by members of parliament ; and laſtly, five additio- 
ral commiſſioners of ſtamps and accounts have been made—all 
members of parliament !—As if the deſign of government was 
to corrupt, not only by individuals, but by troops. Can any 
man doubt the intention of this wholeſale corruption ? Does the 
oldeſt man among us remember any thing ſo enormous, and in 
10 ſhort a ſpace of time? And what will be the conſequence of 
it, but that it will render the miniſter omnipotent over the par- 
liament? And then what uſe will he make of his power? If any 
man doubts, let him look back to the conduct of Engliſh mini- 
ſters on the propoſitions: Thoſe propoſitions, through every 
ſtage of them, proved with ten thouſand demonſtrations, that 
the old luſt for power {till prevailed in the miniſters of England, 
and the old luſt for monopoly in the people of England : They 
proved more, that the ſalvation of your trade and conſtitution 
muſt ever depend upon the independence of your parliament. 
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'Thoſe propoſitions were rejected, but did there appear upon the 
rejection of them any waſte of independency here, that you 
ſhould ſuffer it to be eneroached upon now? On the contrary, 
were there not a majority for introducing the propoſitions within 


theſe walls, and little ſhort of a majority for perſiſting in them? 


'Thiuk then, what a ſmall portion more of influence in the mini- 
ſter would have carried thoſe propoſitions, and then let any man 


ſay, there is no danger in this influence. Had the influence ' 


which now threatens then exiſted, thofe propofitions would have 


paſſed ; they would be now the law of the land; your trade and | 


conſtitution would be now labouring under their chains ; at this 
very day, perhaps, inſtead of fitting here as an independent par- 
liament, your degraded occupation would have been debating 


about the tribute which you were to have paid to England; or 


elſe aſſembled here like mutes without any deliberate voice, look- 
ing at each other, while the clerk at your table ſhould be regiſ- 
tering ſome Englith act of parliament. Think then what you 
have to expect, think what was attempted, and never relinquiſh- 
ed, and may be attempted again, or elſe ſomething worſe, and 
then let any man ſay there is no danger in this influenee. For 
my part, I ſhall never forget the proud day of triumph for Ire- 
land, when thoſe propoſit ions were rejected. Had the influence 
which now threatens then exiſted, it would have been a day of 
mourning. Do you wiſh to perpetuate the triumphs of that day? 
Stop. then this influence, for it is your only ſalvation. It is 
upon the independent gentlemen of the country I now call. — 
This is an important criſis. They may now ſerve their country, 
if they will lend their aid by breaking down the corrupt combi- 
nation of the government. It is upon theſe gentlemen I call, 
who have hitherto profeſſed and acted upon honeſt and indepen- 
dent public principles, that they willi not abdicate thoſe prin- 
ciples now, at the very moment they may give them efficiency, 
that they who have. hitherto oppoſed: bad governments when all 
oppolition was ineffeQual, will not ceaſe to oppoſe the worlt 
governments now, when with their aid, oppoſition may be om- 
nipotent. Let them remember, that if the country does not 
gain at this criſis, that the crime will be theirs. The man that 
deſerts his country now, I will not ſay merely that he deſerts, 
but that he betrays it. Exhauſted as I am this night, I feel 
myſelf little able to do juſtice to the caufe I ſupport. But it is 
not this day I ſhall ſpeak to it, nor next day, but every day, in 
this. Houſe and out of this Houſe, until J ring the malverſations 
of miniſters through every corner of the iſland. No, this bloated 
ſyſtem of corruption ſhall not be unknown to the people. And 
I will tell thoſe gentlemen, Who may ſoon expect fome marks of 
popular favour, that if they deſert and betray their country now, 
their eonduct ſhall not paſs unexpoſed. If they renounce their 


principles, they ſhal! renounce their popularity; they ſhall be 
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ſtripped of every ſhred of their popularity This country, not- 


withſtanding all its recent acquiſitions, is ſtill in but an obſcure 
ſituation; it is but a ſatellite to England, attendant upon her 
without any orbit of its own—4t can have none of the ſplendour 
of the empire, but let it have the ſplendour of virtue. I do not 
expect any thing viſionary and romantic in your patriotiſm. I 
do not bid you act with Roman virtues; I do not bid you be 
the firſt people upon the earth in public ſpirit, only do net be 
the laſt. 


Mr. EGAu.—If 1 ſhould treſpaſs upon the Houſe with any 
repetition of arguments or obſervations made upon former de- 
bates, let it be remembered that I am combating the repetition 
of grievances, of calamities inflicted upon this unfortunate coun- 
try. A right honourable gentleman [the Attorney General] 
has vindicated himſelf and adminiſtration againſt that profligate 
avowal of corruption made by one of the ſupporters of govern- 
ment. Were I diſpoſed to doubt the ſincerity, I muſt acknow- 
jedge the good policy of the difavowal. But the right honour- 
able gentleman ought to reflect, that while he vindicated him- 
ſelf from ſo baſe a profeſſion of profiigacy, he covered his col- 
league with pointed reprobation. To announce political cor- 
ruption as inſeparable from the admiaiſtration of public affairs, is 
an audacity reſerved to diſtinguiſh the government of the Earl of 
Weſtmorland. Daniel propheſied that three abominations ſhould 
pollute the 'Temple of the Moſt High ; the laſt of them the abo- 
mination which maketh deſolate, has, by the avowal of corrup- 
tion, defiled the temple of liberty. The honourable gentleman 
has diſtinguiſhed himſelf as the ruſtic machiavel of corruption, 
equal in the profeſſion, though not in the practice of depravity to 
the renowned Walpole, the great patriarch of political ſeduc- 
tion, By his principles, the honourable gentleman might de- 
duce a lineal deſcent from that great anceſtor of depravity. Sir, 
I expected to have heard the chaplain called upon to read from 
the table this ſupplication : Eater not into judgment with thy 
late miniſter, O, oppoſition, for in thy fight he cannot be juſti- 
fied. This act of humiliation might have begot commiſeration, 
and we might ſuffer the penitence of the criminal to palliate his 
iniquities. It is painful, Sir, to be forced into repeated inveſti- 
gation of the mal -· adminiſtration of the Marquis of Buckingham; 
but for his miſtaken friends, he might enjoy his repoſe at Stowe, 
and I ſhould not ſtartle his flumbers with the ſpectres of his 
tranſgreſſions againſt this country. An honourable gentleman 
Mr. Molyneux] in his vindication of the Marquis, has calum- 
niated oppoſition; has accuſed them of petty and puſillanimous 
oppoſing, and of not bringing forward, as he did, when on this 
ſide of the Houſe, the meaſure of a reform and an abſentee tax. 
What! did the ſagacious member deſert from the men of prin 
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ciple to the men of depravity, to obtain for his country thoſe 
ſalutary laws? Does he hope to obtain a parliamentary reforma- 
tion from the men he has leagued himſelf with on that ſide of 
the Houſe? He may obtain an abſentee tax, but it will be a tax 
upon hünſelf if he Cares to be an abſentee from this Houſe when 
it is neceſſary to patronize the proflicqacy of government. An 
honourable baronet [Sir Frederick Hood } has given laborious 
teſtimony to the neceſſity and the utility of dividing and ſeparat- 
ing from the commiiſioners of impreſt accounts, the board of 
ſtamps. That able baronet ought to recollect, that by appoint- 
ment, as one of thoſe commiiſioners, lie is intereſted," and by his 
intereſt he is incompetent as a witneſs, of either the expediency 
or the utility of the meaſure. He has magnified the labour:, 
and panegyrized the productions in the way of reports, of him- 
ſelf and his brethren, the commiſſioners. If the gentleman had 
peruſed the reports of the commiſſioners for inveſtigating public 
accounts in Great Britain, he would bluſh at the meagre fkele- 
ton of a report made by commiſſioners in Ireland. The reports 
in England inveſtigate and ſtate every miſmanagement in thc 
collection, every profuſion, and every peculation in the expen- 
diture of the public revenue. They do ſo with truth and ſide- 
lity, and their commentary which accompanies their ſtatement, 
is a ſcience of redreſs. The reports in Ireland are deſtitute of 
any one advantage to the nation; they neither ſlate miſmanage- 
ment, profuſion, nor peculation, and hence the criminal diſpa- 
rity between theſe reports. From this conſideration, the com- 
miſnoners in Great Britain are not as in Ireland, members of 
parliament, conſequently the report here is conſtrued at the will 
of the miniſter, and they give, as they do his meaſures in this 
Houſe, to every item of expenditure, their aye or their no at 
his dictation. It is ſaid, that there is no evidence before the 
Houſe, that this meaſure was unneceſſary and profuſe. LE tell 

entlemen, there are two facts that ſpeak conviction, as to its 
inutility and profuſion ; the æra when theſe new commiſſions 
were created, and the men upon whom they were conferred ; 
the æra is a memorable one, they were created when the Marquis 
of Buckingham ſtruggled, and let me deplore—ſuccefsfully ſtrug- 
gled, to break the glorious confederacy which reſiſted and reveal- 
cd his mal-practices; they were created to reward more than 
punic perſidy, that broke that grand alliance for public good. 
Thoſe places, Sir, were conferred, upon whom? upon the ſena- 
tors of the land. Every meaſure of the Marquis had a double 
aſpe& of hoſtility to the country, to burden the people with 
unexampled incumbrances, and to debauch their repreſentation. 
I aſſert, Sir, that the country will have a majority in this Houſe 
to-night, if you deduct from adminiſtration the one hundred and 
ten placemen and penſioners, who, I ſay, by the ſpirit and the 
letter of the conſtitution, are incompetent to repreſent the peo- 
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ple, and of courſe to vote in this Houſe, we ſhall then have a 
decided majority. It has been ſaid, that notwithſtanding this 


_ complained of corruption, we have obtained, by the virtuous ex- 


ertions of Parliament, a free and independent conſtitution. I 
deny the aſſertion, I fay, Parliament is indebted for the acquiſi- 
tion, to the virtue and the determination of the people. I ſay, 
Great Britain ſurrendered to that popular virtue and determina- 
tion, thoſe conſtitutional rights. which ſenatorial baſeneſs and. 
depravity are meanly betraying to the undermining corruption 
of an Engliſh miniſter. In defiance of public miſrepreſentation, 
I will addreſs myſelf to that determined people to reſcue their 
rights from Parliament, and their Parliament from proſtitution. 
I truſt we will always ſind among the people, in the day of emer- 
gency, that reſervoir of liberty, from whence we may force ſuch 
ſalutary ſupplies as may invigorate an impaired conſtitution, Sir, 
government poſſeſs by this profuſion of penſions aud places, a 
patronage deſtructive of all repreſentation. Sir, I cannot con- 
ſent to entruit this patronage to an adminiſtration, deſtitate of 


wiſdom, and boaſtful of profligacy. It was the ſaying of a 


philoſopher, at a petulant period of Grecian government, that 
they formerly governed their children—but now their children 
governed them. Does not the puerility of the adminiſtration in 
both Great Britain and Ireland jultify the application of the 
philoſopher's obſervarion ? There is but one principle upon which 
to juſtify this abominable profuſion and profligacy. In Cook's 
laſt voyage round the globe, he diſcovered a political phenome- 
non; he diſcovered a nation, where the liberties of the people 
were built upon the ruin of public credit ; where the merit of 
the adminiſtration was appreciated by the miſery of the people. 
I will remind the Attorney General of what he did ſay ; he 
ſaid influence had ſucceeded to prerogative ; it has, Sir, and a 
daring influence commenſurate in deſolation of the rights of the 
people, to the atchievements of prerogative in her moit audacious 
periods in the Engliſh conſtitution, 


Mr. M. Smith ſaid he had not been in the Houſe when the 
motion was made, but from the arguments which, he had heard, 


it appeared to him that the diviſion of boards for the convenience 


of public buſineſs was not ſo much the object of the miniſter as 
a deſign to decreaſe the repreſentatives cf the people. He had 
read in the work of ſome political theoriſt, a maxim, that the 
increaſe of commerce was always the firſt ſtep to the decline of 
conſtitutional liberty. He had been always at a loſs to reconcile 
ſuch a parodox till this evening, when from the obſervations - 
thrown out from the treaſury, ſide of the houſe, he was inclined to 
aſſent to the idea. The increaſe of our commerce has avowedly 
civen an increaſe of public officers, and thoſe officers were all 
members of parliament, and conſequently increaſed the influence 
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of the miniſter; but the precedent was dangerous, and ought to 
be nipped in the bud. We know the preſent gentlemen, but 
nobody knows who their ſucceſſors will be. If the preſent iyſ- 
tem continued to prevail, as the increaſe of our trade had now 
made up above an hundred places for members of parliament, 
whenever it ſhould come to increaſe in a threeſold degree, which 
he hoped was not impoſſible, there would then be places conferred 
on three hundred members, in which caſe there would be an end 
of all difference, or even debite, in the Houſe; no more would 
theſe walls echo reſponſive to the cry of © hear him! hear him!“ 
the ſenate would become mute and ſolemn like a convention of 
Quakers, and the members would ſit dumb on both fides of the 
Houſe while the clerk at their table r2giftercd on their journals 
ſome Engliſh act of parliament, unexamined, and the Speaker 
would diſmiſs the Hovfe occaſionally with the pious ſacerdotal 
benediction of —pax wvobrs. , | | | 


Mr. Asr uus Browne faid, that in this parliamentary chaſe 
of the Marquis of Buckingham's adminiſtration, the purſait was 
ſo keen, and the game fo frequent, that it was difficult to get 
time to breath. There was not, indeed, much cover, to continue 
the ſimile, for more bare-taced iniquity never rearcd its head. 
The Marquis of Buckingham had done more to encourage cor- 
ruption, in his ſhort reign, than his predeceſſors in a century. To 
him might be applied, though in a very different ſenſe, thoſe 
lines on the proud column at Blenheim: | | 

4 Perform'd in the compaſs of a ſingle year, 
“ Sufficient to fill the annals of ages.” 

He had once been accuſtomed to conſider him only as guilty of 
imbecility, if guilt can be applied to the defects of nature; as a 
little man who imagined himſclf a great one, and, by the imagi- 
nation, proved the miſtake. He had heard that he ſormed him- 
ſelf on the model of a great potentate, whom parliamentary de- 
corum forbad him to mention, but whoſe embryo projects, and 
nutilated concluſions; whoſe original inſolence, and conſequent 
humiliation ; from being the admiration of deluded nations, had 
made him the deriſion of all Europe. But the event proved 
that folly and vanity were not his only faults. Wickedneſs, ſyſ- 
tematic wickedneſs, appeared in the whole of his adminiſtration, 
and in no inſtance more than the preſent. He then entered into 
the particular queſtion, and refuted feveral of the arguments 

on the other fide. It had been ſaid an act of parliament en- 
joined the diviſion of the boards, and the promiſe that they 
ſhould not be divided no where appeared. Would a govern- 
ment of honour ſay this? 'The-miniſter of the time pledged his 
faith, that no additional expence ſhould be laid upon the public, 
when the ſtamp act paſſed. This no where appeared upon re- 
cord; but they had ſtolen into an obſcure act of parliament 
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(while nobody noticed it, as often happens) a clauſe to the con- 
trary; was that the honourable defence of government? It 
{ewed the want of reſponſibility ſomewhere ; it ſnewed how 
little we were to mind the profeſſions of a miniſter; but it 
ſhewed nothing elſe. 
It had been ſaid, this meaſure was intended to prevent job- 
bing. How! by creating a greater job than it profeſſed to reme- 
dy. It was ſaid the commiſſioners of ſtamps ought not to exa- 
mine their own accounts. In fact they did not; but if they 
did, they were content to do fo, till the laſt year, and they were 
not ſcandalized with the paradox, until the æra of my Lord 
Buckingham's diſtreſs, when, be ſuppoſed, their offences became 
too enormous, even for their own endurance. The only argu- 
ment he couid recollect, for government had been moſt barren in 
argument, while they accuſed their opponents of ſterility, was, 
that theſe new places were laviſhed on perſons whom adminiſtra- 
tion already poſſeſſed, and therefore could have no object in buy- 
ing them. Poſſeſſed was a good word, for it was a word of proſ- 
titution; but let it be remembered, tliat the proſtitute poſſeſſed, 
when ſhe had her cully in her power, might be unreaſonable, and 
inſiſt upon new grants. | 

He then took notice of an artful and inſidious infinuation, to 
which the other ſide, unable to argue, dejected, ſpiritleſs, afflicted, 
fallen, (and never had he ſeen them ſo miſerabiy impotent, and 
confeſſing that impotency, without one trait of their former in- 
ſolence) had had recourſe to: that oppoſition was exciting the 
people to inſurrection, and bringing forward the example of 
France. This he denied. He aſſerted their loyalty. He aſ- 
ſerted their love of peace, and of their country, Their language 
had bcen miſrepreſented. What they ſaid was this: that mea- 
ſures like the preſent, might in continuance ſo ſhock the people, 
as to occaſion troubles. To deprecate this, to prevent it, they 
Hoke aloud in parliament, becauſe by reſiſtance there, before it 
was too late, they might prevent that appeal to Heaven, which 
every ſober man mult dread, and which could only take place 
when miniſterial influence, by meaſures like the preſent, had 
ſwallowed up all parliamentary and conſtitutional reſiſtance. The 
preſent meaſure was one link of a great chain; it was one ſtring 
of an inſtrument, which if you touched the whole vibrated, and 
on which, if a warm imagination played, it would produce 
ſounds Givine indeed, but a little wandering from the main ſubject 
of the compoſition. 

He then adverted to the conſtant recurrence, on the other 
fide, to the ſubject of the regency, and wondered at their auda- 
city; who accuſe us of ſtęaling the diadem from the ſhelf ? thoſe 
very men who ſtole behind the throne, and ſkulking under its 
thade, from behind it, ſtabbed the imperial purple. Thoſe men, 
who endeavoured to increaſe their unconſtitutional influence, 
when it was for them, and to diminiſh conſtitutional prerogative, 
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when it was againſt them; who undermined the ſanctuary of 
princely character, and royal pride, aud now thought by a little 
temporary flattery, to recover the favour of their future ſovereign. 
Good heaven! if the inſults they have offered him are ſuch as 
private honour could not bear; if the prince by his ſituation has 
been forced to bear, what a gentleman uncontrouled by rank, 
would not have ſuffered ; if this can be felt to the heart by thoſe 
even in my humble ſituation, what ! what! muſt be the feelings 
of a Prince of Wales? | 

He then advertcd to fome threatening expreſſions which had 
been thrown out in the beginning of the debate, and ſaid, as go- 
vernment had at firſt avowed corruption, ſo now they avowed dra- 
gooning. Neither would anſwer their purpoſes. Both would 
alarm, and juſtly alarm the people. He concluded by obferving 
upon government's diſavowal and reprobation of principles, that 
government ought to ſupport itſelf by corruption, was too late. 
Not all the multitudinous ſea would incarnadine their hands again 
nor would any man believe that the avowal was not prompted by 
them, when they recollected that it immediately followed the de- 
claration of a right honourable gentleman high in office ; and alſo 
perfectly harmonized with their practice; and when it was re- 
collected, that their conduct laſt winter immediately fallowed, 
upon the advice of the honourable gentleman, who now approved 
it, and who (until then, conſidered as what is called a country 
gentleman) firſt adviſed the utility of ſuch a ſcheme. 


The Soricirox GENERAL faid the learned gentleman who 
ſpoke laſt, has concluded with a pious ejaculation, that marks in 
him, as fimilar expreſſions have done in another learned gentle- 
man, [Mr. Egan] their cloſe connexion with the eecleſiaſtical 
courts, and I cannot avoid congratulating the latter of thoſe 
gentlemen, that in addition to his uſual diſplay of legal learning, 
he has diſcovered on this night a wonderful recollection of the 
bible and prdyer book ; and a moſt perfe& capacity to perform 
the laſt obſequies to the Marquis of Buckingham, to whom he 
has paid ſuch unremitting attention. His firſt atchievments this 
ſeſſion was to volunteer as his executioner ; his firſt oblation to 
the preſent Viceroy was to offer up his predeceſſor as a ſacrifice, 
and with his gigantic ſtrength to place a tomb-ftone on his head, 
v;hich nothing but his pick-ax pencil could engrave. Thus was 
the victim butchered and buried, and though not cecently in- 
terred, I hoped he might have reſted in peace. The oſtentatious 
introduction of the preſent debate; muſt have made an audience 
of ſtrangers ſuppoſe that ſome tremendous misfortnne was im- 
pending over the nation, and that liberty and property were to be 
cruſhed at the inſtant; and in the progreſs there have been the 
moſt pious appeals to the populace. The repreſentatives of the 
people are reviled. The bright example of the French nation 
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has been hung out, and the diſſolution of government is pro- 
claimed, When a language of this kind is held in the Houſe 
of Commons of Ireland, I am aſtoniſhed that the men who uſe 
it, inſtead of feeling themſelves warranted to charge others with 
delinquency, are not afraid of being brought to the bar as delin- 
quents themſelves £5 

I trult that my countrymen will not believe that their repre- 
ſentatives are depraved, becauſe they cannot accede to the propo- 
ſition before you, which world be to criminate without proof, 


| end to convict without a trial. The acts of parliament, and in- 


formation we have received, juſtify and ſanction the meaſure. 
The regulating and inveſtigating the expenditure of half a million 
of money, is what the publie are ſeriouſly intereſted in; it is a bu- 
ſineſs for the diſcharge of which they. ſhould reaſonably pay, and 
for- which they are moſt moderate'y charged ; but is this pi- 
tiful arrangement the ſignal for inſurgency, or thoſe who are 
manu quam confilio fortiores 3; and that for that part of the peo- 
ple, who have a promptitude to act before they have leiſure to 
deliberate, is this an occaſion that warrants raſh men to hurry on 
others to the edge of the precipice, under an opinion, that they 
ſtop themſelves in their career, but heeding little for the fate of 
thoſe that run along with them. It has been charged upon 
thoſe with whom I act, as if they had argued that profuſion, for 
the ſake of influence was to be juſtified : I difclaim the accuſa- 
tion for them and myſelf. It is a perfection in the conſtitution, 
that the crown can beſtow and withold offices and rewards ; 


but there 1s a reſponſibility annexed to the power, from which 1 
never with to have it abſolved. | 


We are invoked, however, by the learned mover, to remember 
our dignity in the caſe of the Regency, on that occaſion where 
he has repreſented the ſceptre as falling from the hand of the 
almoſt expiring monarch, when the miniſter was overturned in 


Ireland, and when he reminds you that you triumphed over 
your maſter. 


It is my duty to ſpeak with all due reſpect of the reſolutions 
of this Houſe; that I am not aſhamed to have been one of 
thoſe who did not think it proper by a vote to make a transfer of 
the royal authority of this kingdom, and who did not think it a 
mark of wiſdom or loyalty to make an haſty and an officious offer 
of it to a moſt amiable and accompliſhed prince, to the debaſing 
of his title to his inheritance, and to the faſtening an irredeema- 
ble mortgage upon the hopes of his reverſion, 'The more I have 
thought upon the ſubject, the more I am convinced of the danger 
and illegality of the meaſure ; and that it involved the moſt dan- 
gerous ſeeds of diſunion and of ſeparation from that proud con- 
ncxion with the Britiſh empire, which at this inſtant ſtands un- 
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ſhaken, amid the confuſion, calamity and carnage of the king- 
doms vrhich ſurround her. Yet, Sir, from the buſineſs of the 
regency, ſprung all the oppoſition to the Marquis of Bucking- 
ham ; his power was oppoſed and ſuſpended ; the monarch's au- 
thority was thought to be expiring ; and it was inſulted like the 
dead body of the Trojan hero by tte daſtardly Greeks, who dare 
not approach it when it had the vigour of life. 

And what was the crime of the Marquis of Buckingham ? 
Why, that he did not yield in the moment of deſpondency, and 
that he acted under the impreſſion of his oath, a ſenſe of his 
official duty, and as he concerved himſelf warranted by the laws 
of the realm. 

J believe there are not ten diſp«!honate men in either king- 
dom, who did not think he was right; and nothiag can more 
ſtrongly mark it than the univerſal applauſe that has been be- 
ſtowed on the great law officer that then was firſt in his councils. 
The elevation of that great man has been the theme of national 
approbation ; and it was an auſpicious day for Ireland, when 
fuch great, good, and learned men as that nobleman and lord 
Carleton, were added to the hereditary judges of the land. Such 
was the zra of lord Buckingham's adminiſtration ; aud whilſt 
others are endeavouring to miſrepreſent what he has done, I will 
tell you what he has not donc. 

He did not countenance peculation; he did not abdicate his 
truſt ; he did not abufe or make a mean ſurrender of thofe pre 
rogatives of the crown which were entruſted to him for the 


ſafety of the ſubject. 
Mr Cuxranx replied, that one member had boldly advanced 


and juſtified corruption as the engine of government ; it was he 
faid the firft time that open bribery was avowed, in even the worſt 
cf times in this country ; but the people now are fairly told that 
it is lawful to rob them of their property and divide the plunder 
among the honeſt gentlemen who ſell them to adwiniftration. 
As to the honourable member not finding much force in his ar- 
guments, he was not much ſurpriſed at it: they laboured under 
much diſadvantage when compared with the honourable members 
his arguments were not all on the ſame ſide—they were not 
ſtampt with that current impreſſion which had fo viſible an effect 
on the hon. member's opinion—they were not arguments equally 
deſpiſed by them to whom he deſerted, and them from whom he 
apoſtized. They were not arguments compenſated and diſa- 
vowed, hired and abhorred. The honourable member, faid he, 
[the Solicitor General] has talked of intimidation. I ſee no in- 
dimidation in talking of the conduct of France. A great coun- 
try aſſerting her freedom againft the vices and corruption of a 
court, is a gloriaus object of generous emulation in every free aſ- 
ſembly; it is only to corruption and proſtitution that the exam- 
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ple can be tertible. But from what quarter of the Houſe, con- 
tinued he, has intimidation dared to come ? We have been told 


this night in expreſs words, that the man who dares to do his 


duty to his country in this Houſe, may expect to be attacked 
without theſe walls by the military gentlemen of the caſtle. If 
the army had been dire Hy or indirectly mentioned in the courſe 
of the debate, this extraordinary declaration might be attributcd 
to the confuſion of a miſtaken charge, or an abſurd vindication, 
but without connex1on with the ſubject, or pretence of connexjon 
with the ſubject, a new principle of government is advanced, and 
that is the bayonet, and this is ſtated in the fulleſt houſe, and the 
molt crowded audience I ever ſaw here. We are to be filenced 
by corruption within, or quelled by force of arms without. If 
the ſtrength of numbers or corruption ſhould fail againſt the 
caufe of the public, it is to be backed by aſſaſſination. Nor is it 
neceſſary that theſe avowed principles of bribery and arms, ſhould 


come from any high perſonal authority, they have been delivered 


by the known retailers of adminiſtration in the face of that bench, 
and heard even without a murmur of diſſent or diſapprobation. 
As to my part, continued he, I know not how it may be my deſ- 
tiny to fall, it may be by chance or malady, or violence, but ſhould 
it be my fate to periſh the victim of a bold and honeſt diſcharge 
of my duty, I will not ſhun it, I will do that duty, and if it 
ſhould expoſe me to fink under the blow of the aſſaſſin, and be- 
come a victim to the public cauſe the moſt ſenſible of my regret 
would be that on ſuch an altar there ſhould not be immolated a 
more illuſtrious ſacrifice. As to myſelf while I live I ſhall deſpiſe 
the peril. I feel in my own ſpirit the ſafety of my honour, and 
in my own, and the ſpirit of the people do I feel ſtrength 
enough to hold that adminiſtration that can give a ſanction to 
menaces like theſe, reſponſible for their conſequences to the na- 
uon and the individual. 


Sir BoyLt Roch roſe to explain. He faid the honourable 
gentleman made himſelf of great conſequence. © What! that 
I ſhould aſſaſſinate him.” I conſider him not of conſequence 
enough to hold him in any other light than that I have repreſented 
him in. 

Here a loud cry of order! order! queſtion 1) 


Mr. SecxeTary Hoax r roſe, and ſaid he ſhould not attempt 
to exculpate himſelf from the charge thrown out by the honourable 
gentleman. Every gentleman, who knew his principles, muſt be 
conſcious he diſdained ſuch an idea. | | 


The call of order! order? queition ! &c. continued, and the 
queſtion beiag put, | 


Mr. GxaTTAN roſe, and after an apology for riſing at ſo late an 
hour, obſerved, the gentlemen who ſtood up defence of the 
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meaſure were themſelves relations to it. 'They were the very 
commiſſioners intereſted in its fate, and were not therefore ad- 
miſſible evidence here, any more than in a court of common law. 
The collection of the ſtamp duties, which before the increaſe 
Rood the nation in about 19 per cent. ſtood them now in 23 per 
cent. and there was no argument for this, as the only increaſe of 
income amounted on railing the ſtamp duties, aud not on the in- 
creaſe of buſineſs; it was juſt as eaſy to collect 4d. as 2d. ; but 
if the argument is admitted, they may go on for ever increaſing 
falaries and places. Gentlemen are offended with the charge of 
corruption. He did not come out to charge gentlemen ; but if 
on this ſubject they aſked him whether he did charge them, he 


would laugh, and give no anſwer. He did not wiſh to give any 


oſſence nor enter into any perſonality ; but he would rather give 
any offence and be anſwerable for its conſequences, than capitulate 
or ſuake hands over meaſures ſo obnoxious. | 

It was ſaid there was no evidence to ſupport the addreſs. The 
addreſs itſelf calls for evidence, and the only queition was, whether 
it was incumbent on miniſters to lay before the Houſe the cauſe 
and reaſons why they had acted in violation of ſolemn compact, 
or for the Commons to prove a negative that no ſuch cauſe ex- 
ited, The board of accounts, was originally inſtituted on evi- 
dence of its neceſſity, yet it is contended that no evidence is ne- 
ceſſary to its encreaſe. Notoriety is ſufficient evidence to 
ground an addreſs for the removal of a miniſter, yet it is not 

allowed to be ſulficient in this caſe. 


Sir B. Rocuꝝ roſe again to require ſome explanation of what 
had fallen from Mr. Curran. He ſaid he was not to be directed 


by any perſon in the liberty of ſpeech, which he claimed on the 
| privilege of Parliament. 


Mr. Curran roſe to ſay, that from what had paſſed, it might 
be apprehended that he had ſpoke diſreſpectfully of the army; 
but he called the Houſe to witneſs, that he had not mentioned 
one word of the gentlemen of that profefſion, one way or ano- 
ther. 


On the queſtion being put, the Houſe , 


Ayes, for the reſolution, 81 
Noes, againſt it, 141 
— — — 


Faipav, FEZZVUARTY 5, 1790. 


A petition was preſented and read, of the governors of the 
Foundling Hoſpital of the city of Dublin, m forth, that. 


* 
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on the 25th day of December laſt, there were ſive thouſand four 
| hundred and ſeventy- ſive children ſupported by the charity; and 
that there was then a large debt due for proviſions, clothing, 
houſe expences, nurſing children, &c. amounting to the ſum of 
ten thouſand three hundred and ninety-one pounds, out of which 
deducting the income of a ſmall eſtate, and the outſtanding tax 
upon houſes, amounting in the whole to the ſum of four thou- 
ſand eight hundred and fixty pounds, a deficiency will be left of 
five thouſand five hundred and thirty pounds: and praying relief 
from the Houſe to diſcharge the ſame. 
It was referred to a committee. | 

A petition of William Perſe, of Roxborrow, in the county 
of Galway, and of Hyacinth Skerret, of Finrana, in the county 
of Clare, Eſqrs. was preſented and read, ſetting forth, that for 
want of a ſufficient number of houſes to receive perſons con 
cerned in the herring fiſhery on the ſea ſhore of the county of 
Clare, and a proper eſtabliſhment of refineries of ſalt, or ſtores 
for foreign falt, with buildings for curing fiſh, coopers, &c, the 
ſaid fiſheries cannot be ſucceſsfully proſecuted : that the peti- 
tioners have expended ſeveral ſums of money for the encourage- 
ment of thoſe fiſheries, in building a quay, conſtructing boats, &c. 
That the petitioners are ſeized of eftates of the yearly value of 
upwards of four thouſand pounds, on which they propoſe raiſing 
the ſum of four thouſand pounds, to further the ſaid fiſheries, on 
condition that an equal ſum ſhall be granted for the purpoſe by 


Parliament. 
This petition was alſo referred to a committee. 


— 


SATURDAY, FEBRUARY G, 1790. 


Mr. SgcRETARY HORBARN T preſented his Majeſty's anſwer to 
the addreſs of the Houſe, which after reading in his place, he 
delivered at the table, viz. 


«<GEORGE EK 


« HIS Majeſty has received with great ſatisfaction the dutiful 
and loyal addreſs of his faithful Commons; the aſſurances of 
their attachment to his Majefty's perſon, family and government, 
and the diſpoſition which they expreſs to provide for the exigen- 
c:es of the public ſervice, and to uphold and improve that fyltem 
of policy which has been attended with ſuch beneficial conſe- 
quences to his Majeſty's faithful ſubjects in Ireland, are highly 
pleaſing to his Majeity. | 

« (2M. 


Ordered, That his Majeſty's moſt gracious anſwer be entered 
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on the journals of the Houſe; and that an addreſs of thanks 


be preſented to his Majeſty for the ſame. 


Mr. Berresford preſented to the Houſe, a liſt of preventive 
ſurveyors, that have contracted with government, for the pur- 
poſe of preventing private diſtillery, &c. 

An account of all additional ſalaries, and all new ſalaries an- 
nexed to old oſſices in thie port department of the revenue, from 


the twenty-ffth of March, 1788, to the 25th of January, 1790. 


Mr. Buxcn {accountant general” preſented, an account of 


the amount of the ſalaries on the revenue eſtabliſhment, incident 
charges, penſions and gratuities ; falaries to hearth- money officers, 
incidents and conſtables ; ftamp officers, incident charges and 
diſcount for the years ending Lady-day, 1784, and Lady-day, 
1789, together with the encreaſe and decreaie on each of the 
above heads, and the net encreaſe of the wholc. ts 

Of the produce of the ordinary revenue paid into his Majeſty's 
treaſury in the years 1734 and 1789. | 


Mr. Curet preſented to the Houſe, an eſtimate for the an- 
mial eſtabiiſhment for barracks, to commence the firſt of April, 


1790. | 
They were all ordered to lie on the table. 


Sir Jouxn PARNEL moved, that the committee of accounts do 
now fit. 


Mr. GraTTax ſaid, that he had called for certain papers elu- 
cidatory of the accounts, winch papers had not been brought 
up ; therefore he wiſhed to poltpone until Monday the fitting of 
the commuttee. 


Mr. Masox ſaid, he was conſident the papers ordered by the 
Houſe were ready, he had ſeen them with their clerk this morn- 
ing, therefore there was uo cauſe for delay. 


Mr. Buzcn Accountant Generel] inſiſted that the informa- 
tion deſired by the right hon. gentleman was before the Houſe in 
2 great varicty of ways; every paper that had been ordered was 
produced, and the preſent motion couid only be for delay. 


Mr. Buzcn [Old Town | faid, he roſe to know whether ad- 
m niſtration would inſiſt on precipitating buſineſs, and whether 
ey were determined that it ſhould be known to the public, that 


thy carried their meaſures with an high hand, in this indecent and 


; ncandid way? 


The ATTorney GENERAL roſe to anſwer the honourable 


gentleman. He had aſked whether they meant to carry meaſuces 


* it 
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meaſures with an high hand? They meant no ſuch thing; nor 
did they mean that ſuch an opinion ſhould go out to the public, 
whatever the honourable geutleman meant. 'The committee 
had already fat nine days inveſtigating the accounts, this was 
longer by three days than ever they had fat before; how then 


could the honourable gentlemen charge hurry or precipitation? 


Mr. Gzoxcr PoxsoxBy gave notice, that on Monday he 
would, upon the report of the committee, enter into the diſ- 
cuſſion of ſome matters of importance. 


The CHANCELLCR OF THE ExXCHEQUER ſaid, he was ſure 
the honourable gentleman would not do any thing merely for 
delay. If he entered into any inveſtigation of the public ac- 
counts, it was his duty, and what he had a right to do in any 
ſtage of their progreſs; and he would be ready to give him 


every aſſiſtance in his power. 


The Houſe adjourned for half an hour. 


The committee of accounts now fat, the Prime Serjeant in 
the Chair, 


The CHANCELLOR OF THE EXCHEQUER obſerved, that there 
appeared upon the accounts, a fictitious arrear of money due to 
widows of officers, very little of which would ever be called for, 
the parties being dead; he therefore moved, to ſtrike off from 
that arrear the ſum of 39,000l, = 

He further obſerved, that there was a ſaving to the nation of 
33,000]. of money granted for eſtabliſhing a colony at New 
Geneva: This project, he underſtood, had been given up, and 
if the right honourable gentleman, whoſe duty it was to attend 
to the intereſts of the crown in that Houſe, would conſent, he 


would move to have the money brought to the credit of the 
nation. 


Major Hozaxr ſaid, as there was no intention of carryin 


the ſcheme of a colony at New Geneva into execution, there 


could be no objection tc what the right honourable baronet had 
propoſed. | t 


The CHancELLor oF THE EXCHEQUER then moved, that it 
having been declared by the right honrurable Secretary Hobart, 
that there is no intention in government to carry the proje& of 
a colony at New Geneva into effect, the ſum of 33, oool. part 
of the money granted for that purpoſe, be ſtruck off the arrears. 


The Houſe reſumed. 


The PRIME SerJEAnT brought up the report of the com- 


mittee of accounts, which was read, and ordered to lie upon the 
table. ; | 3 


Vor. X. | 5 
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Sir Epwarp CRrorToON preſented © a peiition of Hugh 
Wray, ſetting forth, that the petitioner being poſſeſſed of the. 
Houſe, No. 137, in lower Abbey-ſtreet, fbj-ct to a rent of 
4ol: a year, ſet the ſame to Mr. Hawkſhaw about the year 1771, 
at the fame rent; that ſaid Hawkſhaw lived in ſaid houſe, and 
continued to pay the rent thereof, 401. per annum; that in the 
year 1784, the commiſſioners of wide ſtreets cauſed ſaid houſe, 
with many others, to be valued, and ſaid Hawkſhaw was award- 
ed for his interc!t therein, the ſum of 12cl. but ſaid Hawk- 
ſnaw about that time having become a bankrupt and abſconded, 
the petitioner became ſubject to the ſaid rent of 4ol. which he 
has ever ſince been obliged to pay; that the petitioner could have 
ſet ſaid houſe to advantage at different times ſince Mr. Hawk- 
ſhaw left it, but from the circumſtances of its being valued by 
order of the ſaid commiſſioners, and the daily expectations of 
its being taken down, no perſon under theſe circumitences would 
treat for the ſame ; that the petitioner reſides upwards of fixty 
miles from Dublin; being leſſee to the premiſes, was obliged to 
pay ſaid rent as it became due, which he was informed would be 
reimburſed by ſaid commiſſioners, whom he daily expected would 
take ſaid concerns off his hands, and which rent ſo paid, now 
amounts in the whole to the very great ſum of 240l. and the 
intereſt to 361. beſides the accruing rents; and from the circum- 
ſtances before ſtated, the petitioner was deprived of the power of 
ſetting ſaid houſe, which has ever ſince remained waſte, and the 
ſums paid by the petitioner has been fo much money advanced 
without any advantage to him, and is the more ſevere upon him 
who has a very large family ; and therefore praying relief.” 

Several other petitions from perſons in ſimilar circumſtances 
were preſented, and ordered to be referred to a committee. 


Sir EpwarD alſo preſented a petition of the proprietors 
of the Arigna iron-works to the Houſe, which was read ; 
ſetting forth, that the petitioners had laſt ſeſſion of parlia- 
ment humbly repreſented to the Houſe, that they had at a 
vaſt expence opened the inexhauſtible coal- mines in the vicinity 
of Lough Allen, county of Roſcommon, which is the extreme 
end of the line marked for the royal canal, and had there erected 
iron-works on the neweſt improved plan, and ſuch as had never 
been uſed in this kingdom, where they had produced that uſeful 
metal in its diſſerent ſtates, and in the higheſt degree of perfec- 
tion, all of which had been proved to the entire ſatisfaction of a 
committee of the Hovſe, as was ſignified by the report of the 
merits of the aforeſaid petition ; that the petitioners, in order 
to compenſate the unforeſeen expences and loſſes they incurred 
in a new undertaking in a remote barren and deſolate tract of 
country, and proſecute their great national undertaking with 
vigour, had prayed the loan of 10,0001. ſterling, upon which the 
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ſenſe of the Houſe had not been taken ; that the petitioners la- 
bouring under this difappointment have notwithſtanding per- 
ſevered in completing many buildings of great extent and ex- 
pence, abſolutely neceſſary to the completion of their plan; the 
petitioners beg to obſerve that the object of this undertaking 
has been the firſt of the kind in this kingdom, has been brought 
to its preſent degree of perfection at a vaſt and extraordinary ex- 
pence, from the neceſſity of introducing foreign artiſts, and im- 
porting many expenſive machines, as will appear by the ffidavits; 
and further, that even on the preſent ſcale, it affords daily em- 
ployment to above three hundred perſons, and has laid a foun- 
dation for the entire ſupply of an article for which there has been 
paid to Ruſſia and Sweden, within the laſt ten years, 5, ooo, oool. 
ſterling ; and therefore praying aid. 

Ordered, that the ſaid petition be referred to the conſidera · 
tion of a committee. 


The Prime SRERIEAN T ſaid, the Houſe had on the ſecond 
day of the ſeſſion made an order, that the clerks of the peace of 
the ſeveral counties ſhould return a liſt of the freeholders that 
had regiſtered ſince the 1ſt of January, 1789, and that more 
than three or four clerks had not obeyed the orders; it would 
be extremely diſagreeable for him to do any thing harſh ; but 
he gave notice, if the returns were not forthwith made, he would 
move to have the clerks attend with their regiſtries. 


Mr. Hayes reported from the committee on the petition of 
the governors cf the foundling hoſpital, certain reſolutions which 
were read, and ordered to lic on the table. 


Petitions from Lord Analy examinator, and of Anthony 
Ferguſon affiſtant examinator of the cuſtoms, were preſented 
and read, praying compenſation for the expence and trouble in 
preparing the accounts of the imports and exports to be laid 


before the Houſe. 
They were ordered to lie on the table. 


| E 
Moxvay, FEzNUARY 8, 1790. 


A petition of the mayor, ſheriffs and trading inhabitants of 
the city of Cork, whoſe names are thereunto ſubſcribed, was 
preſented to the Houſe by the Secretary of State, and read ; 
ſetting forth, that the foreign commerce of the city of Cork is 


productive of a very large and annual revenue to his majeſty, 

and a conſiderable ſource of wealth not only to the induſtrious 

inhabitants, but to the kingdom in general ; that the inhabitants 

long laboured under — ariſing from the ſhallowneſs of 
2 
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the channel of the harbour between the cuſtom-houſe quay and 
black- rock, which occaſioned great delay, expence and obſtruc- 
tions to the trade of the ſaid city, and tended to advance the 
commerce of a rival nation; that by the aid of parliament a wall 
and tracking bank of conſiderable length have been erected and 
carried on the verge of a part of the ſaid channel, the ſhoals have 
been deepened and partly removed, the ill- effects of contrary 
winds have been guarded againſt, expence and delay injurious to 
commerce have been diminiſhed, and traffic is now carried on 
with foreign countries on terms more advantageous to the trade 
of Ireland than formerly ; that the ſums already granted by par- 
liament have not been. ſufficient completely to extend the ſaid 
advantages, nor effectually to render them permanent; and that 
the petitioners. humbly hope that the improvement of the trade 
of Cork, productive of ſo conſiderable a revenue to the crown, 
and of wealth to the nation in general, may appear to the Houſe 
to merit a continuance of the favour and protection which the 
Houſe has heretofore thought proper to beftow upon it ; and 
therefore praying aid. | 
Ordered, that the ſaid petition be referred to the conſideration 
of a committee, and a committee was appointed accordingly. 


The CHANCELLOR OF THE EXCHEQUER moved, © that no 
money be granted this ſeſſion of parliament for any pier, har- 
bour, quay, canal, navigation, colliery, road, bridge, mill, mill- 
work, nor for building cr rebuilding or repairing any particular 
church or cathedral, or for any hoſpital, charity or publie inſti- 
tution (except colleges or ſchools) which has not uſually and 
regularly received parliamentary ſupport ; nor to any individual 
manufacturer or company of manuracturers, nor in conſideration 
of any buildings made or to be made by any manufacturer or ſet 
of manufacturers, unleſs where ſeparate and diſtin revenues are 
or ſtiall be provided and appropriated thereto.” | 
It was agreed to unanimouſly. | 
Ordered, that his Excellency the Lord Lieutenant's ſpeech 
to both Houſes of Parliament, the ſeveral eftabliſhments, ac- 
counts and eſtimates, civil and military, laid before the Houſe 
this ſeſſion, and the report from the committee of accounts, be 
referred to the committee of * whole Houſe appointed to take 
into conſideration the ſupply granted to his Majeſty, as alſo his 
Excellency the Lord Lieutenant's ſpeech. 


Ordered, that the ſeveral petitions and reports for money, 
aids or relief, now lying on the table, except ſuch as are mention- 
ed in the reſolution agreed to by this Houſe this day, be refer- 
ed to the ſaid committee. | 


Ordered, that it be an inſtruction to the ſaid committee to 
take into conſideration what number of forces are neceſſary to 
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be maintained within this kingdom for its defence, from 1& 
April, 1790, to 1ſt April, 1791. | | 


A petition of Thomas Burgh, Eſq; accountant-general, was 
preſented to the Houſe and read; ſetting forth, that the peti- 
tioner bas been at great expence and trouble in preparing the 
national accounts laid before the Houſe this ſeflion of parlia- 
ment; and therefore praying for ſuch reward as the - Houſe 
ſhall think fit. 

Ordered, that the ſaid petition be referred to the committee - 
of the whole Houſe appointed to take into conſideration the 
ſupply granted to his Majeſty, as alſo his Excellency the Lord 
Lieutenant's ſpeech. | 


A petition of the mayor, ſheriffs, burgeſſez and commons of - 
the county of the town of Drogheda, in behalf of themſelves and 
of the merchants, traders and inhabitants thereof, under their 
common ſeal, was preſented to the Houſe by Mr. Forbes and 
read ; ſetting forth, that ſeveral ſums of money have been from 
time to time granted by the Houſe for improving the navigation 
of the river Boyne from the bridge of Drogheda to the ſea, © 
which have been accounted for to the commiſſioners of impreſt 
accounts; that the petitioners have alſo granted ſeveral large 
ſums of money, which have been applied and expended in aid of 
the grants from parliament ; that the utility of the works which 
have been carried on for improving ſaid navigation, and render- 
ing the harbour of Drogheda ſafe and eommodious for ſhipping 
refieding thereto, is now evident ; but the petitioners being una- 
ble to expend any further ſum, and the faid works being as yet im- 
perfect, and a great part of ſaid river remaining entirely without 
improvement, the petitioners ar2 apprehenfive that the advan- 
tages which now appear will ſoon be loft unleſs the ſaid works 
can be carried on and completed ; that the petitioners appre- 
hend it will require the ſum of 12, oool. to complete the ſame 
effectually; that the petitioners ſenſible of the great advantage 
that mult arife to the ſaid town and the trade thereof, and alſo 
to the adjacent counties of Meath and Louth, from having the 
improvement of ſaid Harbour completed, are deſirous of having 
a local tax of 6d. per ton on all ſhipping that ſhall enter the har- 
bour of ſaid town; and the petitioners pray the Houſe will per- 
mit a bill to be brought in to impoſe for twelve years a tax of 6d. 
ſterling per ton on every ſhip or veſſel entering the ſaid harbour, 
and that the fund ariſing therefrom be veſted in the mayor, ſher- 
riffs, burgeſſes and commons of the ſaid town, with power for 
them to grant-a ſum not exceeding 6d. in the pound ſterling for 
collecting the ſame, or that the Houſe will adopt ſuch other 
meaſures as to it ſhall ſeem meet. 

Ordered, that the ſaid petition be referred to the conſidera- 
tion of a committee. | 

And a committee was appointed accordingly. 
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The Sreasraxr or STATE reported from the committee ap- 
pointed to take into conſideration the petition for the improve - 
ment of Cork harbour, the reſolutions which the committee had 
directed him to report to the Houſe, which he read in his place, 
and after delivered in at the table, where the ſame were read. 

Ordered, that the ſaid report do he on the table. 


Ordered, that the ſeveral petitions preſented to this Houſe on 
Saturday laſt, relative to the opening of ftrects to the intended 
bridge over the river Liffey, be referred to a committee. 

A committee was appointed accordingly. 


Mr. GrarTav obſerved, that on the ſecond day of the ſeſſion 
he had mentioned, that the nation was runaing a race of ruin, 
inaſmuch as it was exceeding its income near 200,c0cl. per ann. 
This, on the part of adminiſtration, had been poſitively denied, 
and they reſted the whole force of their caſe upon that poſitive 
denial of the fact; vet notwithſtanding that denial—notwith- 
ſtanding he was well aware of the advantage miniſters maſt have 
over gentlemen little converſant in figures, little in the habit of 
making calculations, or inveſtigating complicated accounts, he 
would repeat his aſſertion, and ſee if it were poſſible to refute 
him. His aſſertion was, that independent of bounties, but in- 
cluding police, the exceeding of the nation from 1784, com- 

d with that year to the preſent year, was 200, dool. per an- 
num: This fact he was enabled to ſtate, from the returns made 
by the proper officer, and the compariſon made by that officer. 
He ſaid he had two reaſons for fixing on the year 1784, as an 
epocha, with which to compare the following years: His firſt 
reaſon was, that the year 1784 was the year the Houſe had in 
contemplation, when it granted the new taxes to equalize the 
revenue to the expenditure; the other was, to ſhew how the 
country had increaſed ber expenſes, and added to the defect the 
neceſſity of running in debt, which it was in the contemplation 
of the Houſe to remedy ; to theſe reaſons was ſuperadded a third: 
It was the ſame Britiſh minifter who governed from that year to 
the preſent day ; and here the ſame principles of government had 
continued to operate, though the perſons adminiſtering the go- 
vernment had been too often changed. Having been flatly con- 
tradicted, he ſaid, he would now proceed to examine the fact; 
but firſt he deſired to ſtate, that he had not charged all the in- 
creaſe of expence as impeachable matters. The return of the 
army from abroad, the annual ſeſſions, the poſt- office eſtabliſi- 
ment, theſe are circumſtances which may be juſtified ; but not- 
withſtanding 200,000l. per annum for five years, proves that 
there is much criminal expence, and that the men who incur it, 
ought not to govern. | 

Firſt, then the charge for the civil eſtabliſhment in 1789 ex- 
ceeds that of 1784 by 72,000). This is their own ſtating, ſaid 
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he, I ſet clerk againſt clerk ; the clerks in office againſt the mi- 


niſters of the crown. The next is the increaſe of falaries in the 
ſtamp-office, 29481. | 

As to the polt-office it did not belong to this kingdom in 
1784; it is not ſurprizing that the increaſe is conſiderable, it is 
32, 454l. : | | 8 

A gentleman has ſaid, that we are not to take into the account, 
the increaſed expence of collecting the revenue, but it is too 
important to be omitted, for the difference in the expence of 
collecting, comparing 1724 with 1789, is no leſs than 105, oool. 
This is the fund of prodigality and corruption! | 

The increaſe on the military ettabliſhment, added to the civil 
eſtabliſhment, makes a groſs exceeding of 183, oool. per annum 
beyond the expence of 1784, and if to this ſum was added the 
police, 18,000l. a year, it would ſurpaſs the exceedings he had 
{tated, which was 200,000]. per annum. This being the pro- 

r place to refer to ſome vulgar errors which had come from 
the other ſide, he would take notice of them; it had often been 
roundly aſſerted, that bounties were the cauſe of theſe great 
exceedings but here it was manifeſt that theſe exceedings exiſt 
without naming or iucluding theſe bounties at all; and then it 
muſt appear that the gentleman had made the moſt monſtrous 
aſſertion, when he ſaid that government had not exceeded; for 
if the bounties were included, their exceedings would amount to 
300,000l. : | 

Gentlemen might ſay that he acted unfairly in not ſtating 
Lord Buckingham's ſavings, but he held ſuch ſavings deſpica- 
ble—a'few buſhels of coals deducted from the allowance of the 
brave ſoldier that had fought for his country, and the money 
ariſing from theſe beſtowed upon the ſycophant that preys 
upon the country, was a moſt marvellous piece of economy ! 
It was like the generoſity of a rake who never has a ſhilling to 
comfort the worthy diſtreſſed man, but is always ready to laviſh 
upon the acceſſaries of his vices. Mr. Grattan concluded with 
moving * to defer the order of the day,” and ſaid if that mo- 
tion was carried, he would propoſe to have a day fixed fully to 
inveſtigate the ſubject. | | 


The CHANCELLOR OF THE ExCHEQUER faid, any day the 
right honourable gentleman thought proper to inveſtigate the 
ſubject, he would be ready to meet him upon it, and the oftner 
the better; in the mean time, leaſt what had been advanced 
ſhould for a moment impreſs the public mind, he thought it 
neceſſary immediately to refute it. Ihe whole difference be- 
tween the right honourable gentleman and him was, that the 
right honourable gentleman took his ideas from detached papers 
totally novel, uncombined with the general view of the country; 
whereas he ſhould form his argument upon the regular accounts 
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as delivered to parliament and inveſtigated, and conſirmed by 
the committee of the whole Houſe; he would alſo beg to take 
the year 1785 inſtead of 1784, as 1785 was the firſt year of the 
taxes: In that year, the whole expence of the eſtabliſhment was 
934, 70zl.—in 1789, they were 1,032, 342l.—ſo that the whole 
increaſe was but 97,639l.—After having ſtated this, ſaid he, it 
is my intention to follow the right honourable gentleman through 
his arguments. And firſt, as to the military, it is well known 
that the peace eſtabliſiment in Ireland is more expenſive than 
the war; the reaſon is, that in peace the troops are all at home, 
and paid for by the country; in war they are abroad, and paid 
by England. In the laſt war, four provincial regiments were 
raiſed, theſe reduced in 1785, conſequently they were not then 
paid, and the army that had been abroad was not then returned, 
when that army did return, it increaſed the military charge 
66,4871. no ſmall part of 97,6391. the whole exceeding. 

The Lord Lieutenant's ſalary was increaſed 4000l. a year. 

Expences of proſecuting white boys, 4000l. | 

The half pay, 40col. a 

. Compenſation to officers of the court of chancery, on account 
of transferring ſuitors money to the bank, 4000l. 

King's letter for the royal hoſpital, 4oool. 

King's letters for building the cuſtora-houſe, 19,000]. 

Thus the exceeding of 97,0001. is more than done away. 

When the new taxes were impoſed, the expence of collection 
was neceſſarily extended; but the fair way of judging of that 
expence 1s by the rate of per centage. Now, has that been 
unreaſonably increaſed ? I believe not at all, though the very 
tranſmiſſion of letters, books, and papers by poſt, coſts 4000l. 
a year, but this 1s only paying out of one pocket into the other ; 
it is in fact a ſaving, for this money uſed, when the poſt-office 
was Engliſh to be paid to carmen and carriers, now it is paid from 
the Iriſh revenue to the Irifa poit-office itſelf ; it would be more 
productive if public accommodation and convenience had not been 
more ſought than increaſe of revenue in that department, for it 
is certain that the late regulations, and the eſtabliſhment of many 
new poſt-offices through the country, haye cauſed a very great 
expence. 

Gentlemen cry out loudly againſt the expence of collecting 
taxes; why, Sir, do they ſuppoſe that the moment a law paſſes, 
the ſubject will bring in his money without being called on? 
No, he muſt be often preſſed before he will pay at all. But 
according to gentlemen's mode of reaſoning, they may prove 
any thing they pleaſe: They only aſſume what premiſes they 
chuſe, and the concluſions naturally follow ; but where is the 
annual increaſe of expence ? I cannot ſee it. It has been round- 
ly afferted, that government is annualy proceeding from bad to 
worſe z now, certainly the expences of the laſt three years have 
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diminiſhed greatly; in 1787 the expence was 1, 062, oocl. in 
1788 1,042,00cl. in 1789 1,032, oool. He adduced many 
other arguments to prove the thriving ſtate of the country. 


Mr. BERESFORD ſaid, from the very ſeyere obſervations which 
fell from a right honourable gentleman, it becomes neceſſary for 
me to ſay a word in reply. | 

'The right honourable gentleman has not only charged the 
miniſters of the crown, but the commiſſioners of the revenue with 
corruption. [Mr. Grattan mterrupting, denied that he had 
made ſuch a charge.] However, ſaid Mr. Beresford, it is little 
neceſſary to take notice of general charges; let the right honour 
able gentleman put his finger upon any particular article, and 
if it cannot be fairly jultifed—if I cannot ſhew that he is miſ- 
taken, his charge will have ſome weight. | 

In ſtating the increaſed expence of the nation, he has totally 
neglected to ſtate that two new taxes haye been granted fince the 
firlt period of his compariſon, which taxes certainly could not 
be collected without ſome increaſe of expence. The taxes I 
mean are the malt tax, which in the laſt year produced 128, oool. 
and the tobacco tax, which produced 68,000l.—By the malt 
tax there is a drawback of 27,000]. from the diſtillery, and the 
tobacco tax produces preciſely as much as it did before. For- 
merly the whole tax on tobacco (1s. per pound) being collected 
in the cuſtoms upon importation, this Houſe thought that ſmug- 
gling might be checked by throwing part of the tax into an in- 
land exciſe; and accordingly a law paſſed, layiug 6d. a pound 
on the importation, and 6d. on the exciſe, | | 

But it was impoſſible to make ſuch great alterations in the 
mode of collecting the duties, without employing a greater num- 
ber of officers; and I call upon the Houſe, whether it is not in 
the recollection of many gentlemen, that at the time of making 
the alterations, I did not ſtate that many additional officers 
would be neceſſary ? Sir, before theſe taxes, the officers had 
much more duty than they could do; and now, when you add 
nine maliters to every gauger, you will find it impoſſible for the 
preſent number of officers to do the duty, eſpecially if you con- 
ſider that in the ride of one gauger, the malt-houſes are often 
fourteen miles aſunder. | 

The right honourable gentleman charges, that ſeveral-officers 
have been added to the revenue eſtabliſhment ſince 1784: No 
doubt, Sir, there have ; but let him put his finger 6a any one 
of them, which is unneceſſarily appointed, and ſhew that his 
appointment is uſeleſs. Sir, you will find that they have been 
appointed in conſequence of acts of parliament, and not through 
miniſterial influence. 2 

The right honourable gentleman has complained of the in- 
creaſe of expence in collecting the revenue from 1784 to 1789. 
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In 1784, the expence was - - 98,516 
In 1789, - - . 108,986 
10,470 


This is what appears from the mode of ſtatement adopted by 
the right honourable gentleman, but he has not made the increaſe 
fo much as it really is: The real increaſe is, 


In the port expences, - - 4030 
In the exciſe, ng - | 8265 
Total, We 25 a 12,295 
Which is more than the right honourable gentle- 
man's ſtatement by - 8 8 1825 


This difference ariſes from his calling for the increaſe, and 
not calling for the decreaſe in 1784. 

Now, Sir, to account for this increaſe, we muſt recollect 
that it conſiſts of two articles, ſalaries and incidents. 

In the exciſe department, it was neceſſary to appoint 31 ſur- 
veyors, 133 gaugers, and 31 ſupernumeraries, and if twice as 
many had been appointed, they would not be enough. . 

The other article is under the head of incidents. | 
The amount of incidents in 1784, including the ex- 


pence of the new cuitom-houſe in that year, 57,624 
In 1789, including ditto, 8 103, 35 
Difference, . 1 L. 46,111 


Deduct the new cuſtom-houſe in 1784, 21,0771. and the in- 
cidents are net 36, 547 l. h 

Make a ſimilar deduction in 1789, 39,1371. and the incidents 
are net 64,598l. | 

Then deduct the net incidents in 1784 from thoſe of 1789, 
aud the real increaſe under that head is 28,051. Now, Sir, 
to account for this increaſe, you will pleaſe to obſerve, that in 
order to ſtop the clandeſtine diſtillation of ſpirits, his majeſty's 
commiſſioners found it neceffary to contract with certain men whom 
they appoiated prevent:ve ſurveyors, that thoſe perſons in parti- 
cular diſtricts of the kingdom, where frauds are moſt practiſed, 
ſhould have 20 per cent, on the increaſe of the exciſe duty, 
taken on an average for three years back ; this certainly was no 
very bad bargain for the public, nor any very great mark of 
profuſion in the commiſſioners, becauſe theſe men cannot get 
20l. without putting 80l. into the public pocket, and this where 
nothing at all was got before. 

The expence of theſe officers is 27071. conſequently the nation 
muſt have benefited 10, 8 2 8l. by their exertions. 

The next article of increaſed expence was poſtage, 33371.— 
Before we had an Iriſh polt-office, the books and papers belong- 
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ing to the revenue, were generally ſent by carmen from one 
part of the kingdom to another, conſequently every penny paid, 
funk into their pockets; at preſent, every thing that can be ſent 
by polt is ſent, and conſequently there is in truth no expence at 
all to the public, as the receipts of the poſt- office come all to the 
national fund. 

The next article is building and repairs, 20371. It is abſo- 
lutely neceſſary to build up, and keep in repair in various parts 
of the kingdom, the houſcs of collectors, ſurveyors, and other 
officers; in 1789, the expences happened to exceed perhaps in 
another year they may be very different; it is obvious that this 
muſt be caſual. | | 

Revenue cruizers, 71781. The ſame may be ſaid of this, as 
of the laſt article, the increaſe or dccreaſe is perfectly caſual ; 
in 1789 it roſe from the circumſtance of taking the Mary crui- 
ſer into the ſervice, but independent of that circumſtance, by a 
new arrangement, a permanent ſaving has been made of 17341. 
per annum. | 

The next article of increaſe, is flationary, 20001. when gen- 
tlemen reflect on the neceſſity which ariſes of having a great 
number and a great variety of books and papers ſubſervient to 
the collection of the taxes granted ſince 1784, when they alſo 
reflect on the great increaſe of trade ſince that time, they will 
not be ſurpriſed at this increaſe of expence under the head of ſta- 
tionary, though each article is now had on terms infinitely better 
than heretofore. 

Law expences have increaſed 1023]. It will eaſily be believ- 
ed, that the more revenue we collect, the more diſputes we are 
ſure to have; beſides, fince there have been annual ſeſſions, the 
law expences relative to bills, muſt neceſſarily increaſe. 

The laſt article is, compenſation made to officers in lieu of 
fees, formerly taken on bounties 7019l. Parliament in regu- 
lating the corn and fiſhery bounties, thought proper to order, 
thet no fee ſhould be taken by any officer, but that the perſon 
entitled to the bounty ſhould receive it net, without deduction, 
and at the fame time, parliament directed compenſation to be 
made to the officers. 228 

Thus the right honourable gentleman will ſee upwards of 
28,000l. the whole ſum of the inereaſe made up by articles, upon 


which no man living can bring a charge of extravagance, much 
leſs corruption. 


Mr. Kzazxety ſaid, that as it was acknowledged by the ſer- 
vants of the crown, that the malt tax was not productive, owin 
to the amazing expence of collecting it, which, if it could not be 
avoided, it was certainly their duty to lay it aſide, and to ſubſtitute 
ſome other tax, which, without being ſo very heavy a burden on 
the people, would be mere productive. 
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Mr. AzxThur BrowNE ſaid, that the plain way to eſtimate 
the extravagance of government, was to conſider how much 
money was idly loft before the revenue came into the treaſury, 
and how much was idly and unneceſſarily taken out of it: The 
firſt had reference to management, the ſecond to eſtabliſhment. 

There might be as much extravagance, and as much corrup- 
tion in management as in eſtabliſhment. He would firſt apply 
himſelf to management, and to that excuſe which government 
{ct up for the increaſed expence of collection, viz. the increaſed 
quantity of revenue upon, and by the granting of the new taxes. 
The increaſe of groſs revenue in the next year, viz. at Lady-day, 
1786, was about 260,000]. the increaſe of management was about 
82,000l. from whence, deducting bounties and drawbacks, that 
part of the increaſe of management which related to the collec- 
tion of the revenue, had increaſed only about 13, oool. that is, 
they had found 13, oool. a year addition in falaries, &c. ſufficient 
upon an addition of 260, oool. groſs revenue. Now, look at 
1789, the revenue had increaſed ſince 1786, about 40, oocl. but 
the expence of collection had increaſed about 56, oool.—he meant 
that part of the expence of collection which was properly impu- 
table to government, ſalaries, incidents, gratuities, and ſuch like, 
excluding drawbacks and bounties. The increaſe of revenue, 
therefore, ſince the year 1786, could never account for the in- 
creaſe of expence of collection, for they bore no proportion; 
Nothing but corruption could account for it. To confirm this, 
he obſerved, that from Lady-day, 1788, to Lady-day, 1789, 
the year of my Lord Buckingham's adminiſtration, the revenue 
had decreaſed in 10,000). a year, and yet the expence of collec- 
tion had increaſed moſt enormouſly, as would appear from the 
following ſhort view, leaving out ſhillings and pence : 


Year ending Lady-day, - 1788 1789. 
Salaries of revenue officers, C. 101,205—L. 103, 421 
Revenue incidents, — 90,21 103,735 


So that on theſe two heads there was an increaſe of 15, J0cl. 
to ſay nothing of hearth-money, ſalaries, and incidents which 
was a diſputable point, nor of light-houſe and quarantine expen- 
ces, under which many little jobs might be couched, and many 
others. He then fill further to illuſtrate and confirm the poſition 
of his right honourable friend, (Mr. Grattan) deducted the net 
from the groſs revenue in the year 1785, before the new taxes 
operated, and in the year 1789, he ſhewed that the difference 
in the firſt caſe, or the ſum loſt before the money came into the 
treaſury, was about 320, oool. in the latter more than 520,000). 
Of this additional 200,000). thus loſt in management, not more 
than half could, by any poſſibility, be imputed to bounty or 
drawback, ſo that the remaining half was owing to collection 


merely, exactly as his right honourable friend had ſtated it. 
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To make it more plain, he conſidered it in another light. — 
Deducting the net revenue of the year 1785, as it appears on 
the report of the committee of accounts, from the net revenue 
of 1786, it appears that the latter had grown 180, Ocol. that is, 
the public had fulfilled their compact to give 140, ocol. new 
taxes, and had given 40, oocl. over and above; but comparing 
the nct revenue of 1789 with that of 1785, it exceeded it in 
not more than 1 10, oool. what was the occaſion of the compact 
now not ſeeming to be fultilled ? Why, that the money was ab- 
ſorbed in collection, for the purpoſes of influence and corruption, 
and then that was imputed to the defect of taxes. Eg 

He concluded by proceeding to the eſtabliſhments, ſhewing 
that the increaſe ſince the year 1784 of 30,000l. a year on the 
civil eſtabliſhment, was entirely owing to the one article of pen- 
fions, which amounted to that ſum ; that the increaſe on the 
military eſtabliſhment was too great to be accounted for, merely 
by the army's coming home; that putting the officers of the 
reduced companies into the line again, was fixiag a perpetual 
expence on the public inftcad of a temporary one, which would 
have ſoon vamiſhed; and after ſome other obſervations, conclud- 
ed by lamenting the ſituation of the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, of whoſe abilities and integrity he thought highly, but 
who was obliged to make an annual ſpeech in defence of all the 
extravagance of all his partners in government, and he wondered 
he did not call upon them, in the words of a certain witty Viceroy 


, Every man to come and do his dirty work himſelf.“ 


Mr. Geoxct Poxsoxsy ſaid that gentlemen who had ſpoken 
on the other fide, had repreſented that the progreſſion of public 
expence was in fact the growth of the country, which had ſwal- 
lowed up all the public taxes, and inſtead of being a mark of 
public calamity, was one of public ability, but this he confidered 
as an artful ſophiſm. He recommended to the Houſe, a ſe- 
rious conſideration of the ſtate of the country, which he ſtated 
as ſinking into debt progreſſively for the laſt thirty years. He 
ſtated our inadequacy to offer any portion of aſſiſtance for the 
protection of the empire in caſe of war. At the time, ſays he, 
when England was oppreſſing this country, we could fairly ex- 
cuſe ourſelves from any claim of aſſiſtance, but theſe excuſes can- 
not be offered. He declared himſelf diſſatisſied with the ſum- 
mary manner in which the immenſe ſums of expenditure had been 
accounted for in totals without proper explanation. 

He reprobatcd the ſyſtem of profuſion and extravagance which 
had not to warrant it an overflowing treaſury, but on the con- 
trary, an increaling debt. ; 

The right honourable gentleman, he ſaid, might come down 
very ſhortly to the Houſe complaining of deficiencies, and re- 
quiring a new lottery loan. The charter of the bank was near 
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expiring, a premium would be expected from the corporation for 
its renewal. He thought, however, that whatever would be pro- 
duced on this head, ſhould be reſerved for expenditure to a ſeaſon 
of actual neceſſity, inſtead of being laviſhed to make up the de- 
fieiencies created by patronage and corrupt influence. 


Mr. Corey repiied to Mr. Ponſonby, and defended the ſyſ- 
tems of expenditure, particularly with -regard to the Marquis of 
Buckingham's adminittration. | 


Mr. Coo faid, the deficiency which had not been accounted 
for by the Chancellor of the Exchequer, would be anſwered by 
the compenſation allowed to reduced officers, and the penſion to 


bis royal highneſs the Duke of Glouceſter. | 
Mr. Gs Ar rax ſaid, though he would not be tied to the for- 


mulary of the committee of accounts, be had advanced nothing 
but what might be there found ; though in point of time he had 
gone further: for in order to ſhew the encreafing extravagance of 
goverament, he had taken in ſeveral years, well knowing that 
the human mind, though terrified at a great number of crimes, 
will eaſily reconcile a ſingle one. Nero went on in a wicked ſuc- 
ceſſion of enormities, reconciling each as it roſe; but had the 
hiſtorian of Nero preſented his deeds together in one black 
volume, even Nero would have been appalled ; the tyrant who 
was not afraid of ſingle ſucceſſive enormities, would have ſhud- 
dered had he beheld them colleQed in his hiſtory ; it was there- 
fore, that he ſtated the criminality of ſeveral years, that the 
ſtateſman who had loſt his political heart, might yet be aſhamed 
of the hiſtory of his corruption! But the general charge had 
been denied, and a ſpecific juſtification had been made ; and what 
was this juitification ? Why, (who would believe it) the expence 
of the New Cuſtom Houſe ! Who ordered that expence to be 
incurred? Was it the nation? no, the city had petitioned againſ: 
it. By what authority then was that bombaſtic vanity, ſweep- 
ing away the revenue, and making palaces for the coinmiſſioners, 
erected ? Who had ordered a building, which though admiſſible 
in an abundant and profperous country, ought not to be thought 
of in a country like this? a building which is more a as of 
prodigality in the directors, than of taſte in the architect; a 
building of ſixth rate rank in architecture, but of firſt rate in 
extravagance ; a building which ſtands a blemiſh in the eye of the 
iſland and is a ſcale to ſhew the monſtrous diſproportion between 
our trade and our revenue. For my part, ſaid he, I would rather 
the money had been expended on an hoſpital ; I would rather ſee 
age and infirmity ſmiling at the gate, than gentlemen with quills 
iu their wigs, and clauſes in their pockets. 
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Mr. GraTTAN then adverted to the malt and tobacco taxes, 
by which he ſaid the nation got little, but loft much; it got a few 
thouſands in revenue, but it loſt much in conftitution ; the un- 
conſtitutional exciſe laws were extended, and 160 new officers 
were created. 

He Rated the revenue Ur Ireland, as collected at twenty per 
cent. and thought it unreaſonable that the per centage ſhould ſtill 
continue the ſame, though the revenue had encreaſed. 

The revenue laws of Ireland were, he ſaid a ſyſtem of con- 
tradictory tyranny; a machine, with oppoſite wheels and oppo- 
ſize motions, drawing in different directions; a code ſo monſtrous, 
that were it now to be enacted de novo, every man would revolt at 
it; but it had crept in clauſe by clauſe, until the revenue became 
collected by a ſyſtem of tyranny, at the greateſt poſſible expence. 

To aggravate this ſyſtem of expence, a ſyſtem of ruin had 
been added; by ſome unfortunate regulations, the brewery had 
been almoſt deſtroyed, infomuch that in 1787 the exciſe fell 
ſhort of the exciſe on the Brewery in 1757, by 30, oool.; by this 
means, the people were deprived of that moſt nutritious beverage, 
good ale and beer, while the revenue was raiſed on the poiſon— 
ipiritous liquors. | „ 

As to the permit clauſe, he declared it utterly inexplicable; 
the very officer whom the Houſe had called upon to ſay what 
goods were liable to permits, conſcious that the thing was im. 
practicable, had returned only a general anſwer ; the firſt was, 
that that clauſe was broken almoſt every day by every man in bu- 
ſineſs, and that without intention, as it was impoſſible to know 
what goods were hable to permits, and what are not. 

The laſt argument was, that the return of the army from 
abroad, had encreaſed the expence of the military eſtabliſhment 
in peace, far beyond what it was in time of war; this he ad- 
mitted in its full force. | 

Gentlemen, in the courſe cf the debate, had endeavoured to 
juſtify Lord Buckingham's government, by comparing it with 
the government of the Duke of Rutland; among the many 
virtues of that amiable nobleman, certainly economy was not 

one; but his prodigality was only the weakneſs of virtue; it 
was generoſity carried to exceſs; and his prodigality, perhaps 
the ſingle failing of his liberal mind, was more eſtimable than 
the parſimony, the only virtue of Lord Buckingbam : 


Mr. Busne ſaid, as gentlemen had been profuſe in making 
general charges, he hoped they would have the candour of fixing 
a Cay on which they might be fairly diſcuſſed, otherwiſe it might 
not be improper to aſſume, that they were utterly unfounded ; 


he therefore defired that the charge might be fully ſtated, and 
the defence heard. | | 
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It had been alledged, that 140,coc]. new taxes had been 
granted, in order to equalize the income to the expences of the 
{tate ; and it had been aſſerted, that a compact had at that time 
been entered into between government and the repreſentatives of 
the people, that parliament granting the ſum of 149,000. a 
year in new taxes, government ſhould not exceed their income ;— 
now though there was no evidence of any ſuch compact, he was 
ready for the ſake of argument to admit it: what right then had 
parliament, by bounties and other grants, to intercept 74,0001. 
of this 140,c00l. before it reached the coffer of government? It 
government (one of the contracting parties) was bound to limit 
their expences to the income of the nation, of which it was in- 
tended this 140,000]. ſhould be a part, was not parliament (the 
other contracting party) alſo bound to let the ſaid income pals 
undimmiſhed into the coſſers of government? And if ſo, how 
could they juſtify cutting off ſo large a ſum as 74,000l. by grants 
and bounties ? 


Mr. Bx Es FORD called again upon gentlemen to make any 
fpecific charge, and he would anſwer it: as to all that had been 
ſaid of corrupt influence obtained by the appointment of new 
officers, that was as unfounded as the reſt; the reaſon for ap- 
pointing each and every officer, might be found upon the books 
of the cuſtom-houſe. | 

The right hon. gentleman had either been groſly miſinformed, 
or had miſtaken the buſineſs throughout: he had aſked, who 
zuthorized the building of the new cuſtom-houſe ? charged that 
building in the per centage, as managementof the revenue, and had 
aſſerted that, that management colt the nation 20 per centage. 

In anſwer to the queſtion, who authorized the building ? he 
would ſay, that the houſe in the firſt place authorized it by a 
vote, that two ſeveral acts had paſſed the Houſe, authorizing it, 
though theſe acts by ſome contrivance had been loſt in England; 
that an act had afterwards paſſed, veſting the ground whereon 
it ſtands, in the crown; and finally, that the plans and eſtimate 
of the work, had lain upon the table of that Houſe a whole 
ſeſſion ; after that, would any man aſk who authorized it ? if he 
did, he would further anſwer, that the ſums each year expended, 
had been returned to parliament. 

But even taking the cuſtom-houſe into the account, and charg- 
ing it to the collection of the revenue, which by the bye, they 
had no more right to do than the building of the parliament- 
houſe, ſtill the gentleman's calculation, that the collection ſtood 
the nation 20 per cent. was unfounded ; even ſo exaggerated, it 
came to no more than 15 percent, and without that exagyeration, 
it came but to 13 per cent.; for in truth it had fallen one and an 
half per cent. in the charge of collection laſt year. 
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But how had the right honourable gentleman made up his 
ſtatement of per centage? why, firſt he had charged the cuſtom- 
houſe, which ought not to have been charged ; then he had 
charged the compenſation to revenue officers, ordered by act of 
parliament, in lieu of fees on bounties; and then he had 
charged the groſs expence of the poſt- office, to which the com- 
miſſioners had nothing to ay; on the other fide he had ſunk the 
whole ſum of the appropriated duties, amounting to 278, 233]. 
per annum. Thus, interting what ovght not to be charged on 
one lide, and omitting what ougut to be charged on the other, he 
made up his calculation, and on a calculation ſo made up, found- 
ed general charges of criminality ! 

Before he diſmiſſed the ſubject, he deſired to ſtate more parti- 
cularly the poſt-otfice ; until Ruguſt, 1784, it was a branch of 
Engliſh revenue, whatever was received in it went to England, 
which country bore the expence, and received the profit. 

Before that period, the poit-oilice yielded net about 80 ol. 
every ſhilling of which went to England; but from that time, it 
had bcen a branch of Iriſh revenue; and fo well had it been con- 
ducted, that over and above the revenue uſually ſent to England, 
it had netted 15,000). a year to Ireland: to produce this ſum, 
very great expences were certainly incurred, by the eſtabliſnment 
of a prodigious number of offices for the convenience of the 
public in all the towns of the kingdom ; the payment of a mul- 
titude of neceflary officers, and the employing of numberleſs men, 
horſes, and carriages, in the daily conveyance and tranſport of 
letters, which amounted to a great ſum indeed; yet this ſum, 
creat as it was, and paid as an hire for ſervice actually performed 
to the public, the right honourable gentleman had thonght fit to 
charge, as money paid, for the management or collection of the 
revenue. 

Thus is the cuſtom-houſe, which is built for public uſe, and 
which, though paid out of the revenue before it goes to the 
treaſury, is exactly the ſame thing as if it was paid for by king's 
letter after the money had gone into the treaſury, charged as 
management. : ; 

Thus, is the compenſation given to officers by act of parlia- 
ment, and which is exactly fo much given to the merchant, who 
formerly paid an equivalent in fees, charged to management. 

And thus the expence of the poſt-oftice, which is in fact, a 
large ſum of money laid out to return a profit to the nation, is 
charged as management. — Why, Sn, if gentlemen are allowed 
to aſſume what premiies they pleaſe, they may prove whatever 
ſuits their fancy ! # | EY 
Mr. GzaTTan ſaid, it would be extremely proper to enquire 
into the revenue laws, and the particular articles: of public ex- 
_ though bttle was to be hoped from that enquiry. About 

Vol. X. * 
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ſour years ago, a committee had been appointed for that purpoſe ; 
in that committee he had taken great pains ; he had found upon 
the eſtabhſhment, a great number of uſeleſs and unneceflary ofh- 
cers; he had put a queſtion on them—but in that queſtion he 
had been oppoſed by the commiſſioners. The right honourable 
gentleman has ſaid, that parliament has authorized the building 
of the new cuſtom-houſe ; parliament certainly authorized the 
changing of the ſcite but parhament did not authorize the pro- 
fuſion. The right honourable gentleman ſays, that the expence 
was annually returned to parliament: but were they returned 
until after the money was laid out? will the right honourable 
gentleman point out the act of parliament which gives accommo- 
dation to the commiſſioners? will he ſhew the act of parliament 
granting them furniture? will he ſhew the act of parliament 
which authorizes an expenditure of 300,000. ?—Sir, the right 
bonourable gentleman may feel diſpleaſed at the freedom of my 
enquiry ; but public men, upon public ſubjects, muit ſubmit to 
have their actions canvaſſed. In England, Sir, the Houſe of 
Commons examine commiſſioners at the bar; but here, they ſit 
amongſt us, and make the laws for regulating their own conduct: 
here, if they are queſtioned they are diſpleaſed; and, if preſſed 
in debate, refer you from their arguments, which are weak, to 
therr numbers, which are ſtrong. 


Mr. Brarsroxp anſwered, that ſo far from being diſpleaſed 
at hearing his conduct relative to the new cuſtom-houſe 
inveſtigated. He was always ready to avow that con- 
duct. He had originally obtained the vote for changing the 
ſcite ; he had followed it from year to year; he had procured the 
plans and eſtimates ; thoſe plans and eſtimates he had laid before 
the Houſe, for a whole ſeſſion; they had not in any. inſtance 
been exceeded; and he believed, when the public came to uſe 
the cuſtom-houſe, they would not think he had any cauſe to be 
aſhamed of his undertaking. . 

The right honourable gentleman had been called upon over 
and over to come forward with ſome ſpecific charge. He had 
none to make. He complained indeed, that four years ago, he 
had in a committee put a queſtion upon fore officers, and that his 
queſtion had been oppoſed. The right honourable gentleman 
ſeemed to think, that he only, of all the members in the Houſe, 
poſſeſſed wiſdom enough to judge of the propriety of any mea- 
ſure. In that, however, h might be wrong, for certainly the 
Houſe had-aQted with as much wiſdom, when they did not, as 
when they did follow his opinion; and what was the fact with 
reſpe& to the officers in queition ? why that the right honourable 
gentleman fixed on the patentee officers, the only perſons in the 
revenue over whom the commiſſioners had no controul. ; 
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The queſtion being at length put for the Speaker to leave the 
chair, and the Houle to reſolve itſelf into a committee of ſupply, 
purſuant to order, it was carried without a diviſion. 


The Houſe then ſat in a committee of ſupply, Mr. Maſon iu 


the chair. 


The CHANCELLOR of the Exchequer ſaid, he had now an 
opportunity of removing the melancholy impreſſions which gen- 
tlemen had endeavoured to make, by repreſenting the nation as 
in a declining ſtate ; it was his pride and his happineſs to declare, 
that he did not think it poſſible for any nation to have improved 
more in her circumſtances ſince 1784, the period fixed on by 
gentlemen as an epoch for compariſon, than Ireland had done 
from that time the debt of the nation had decrcaſed 96, oool. 
and the intereſt on the debt ſtill remaining, had decreaſed 17,000). 
per annum, which was preciſcly the ſame thing, at four per cent. 
as if the principal had been reduced 425,0c0l. more; add to 
this the great increaſe of trade—our exports alone having in- 
creaſed 800,000. lait year beyond the former period; and he 
believed it would be difficult in the hiſtory of the world to ſhew 
a nation riſing faſter to proſperity, yet, notwithſtanding this 
proſperity, and the taxes granted in order to prevent running 
into debt, Parliament, had, by bounties, buildings, and other 
expences, diverted fiom the purpoſes to which it was granted, 
no leſs a ſum than 215,000l. ; which certainly, if they expected 
government to adhere to the compact, they were bound to make 
good. | | 

He proceeded to lay before the committee a ſtate of the na- 
tion, and concluded with the following reſolutions : 

Reſolved, that it is the opinion of this committee, that a ſam 
not exceeding 2,202,5471. 138. 34d. was the debt of the natien 
at Lady-day, 1799. f 

Reſolved, that it is the opinion of this committee, that the 
nation is alſo liable to the payment of certain life annuities at the 
rate of 61. per cent. per annum, for the ſum of 440,ccol. ; and is 
alſo liable to the payment of certain other life annuities, at the 
rate of 71. per annum, for a further ſum of 300,000l. | 

Reſolved, that it is the opinion of this committee, that a ſup- 
ply be granted to his majeſty, towards payment of the {aid debt, 
and the ſaid annuities, and towards ſupporting the ſeveral! 
branches of the eſtabliſhments, and for defraying the other neceſ- 
fary expences of government for one year, ending the 25th day 
of March, 1791. | 

Reſolved, that it is the opinion of this committee, that 12,000 
effective men, commiſſioned and non-commiſſioned officers in- 
cluded, are neceſſary to be maintained within this kingdom for 
its defence. : ; 
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Reſolved, that it is the opinion of this committee, that to 
enable his majeſty to carry into execution his gracious intentions 
and determined reſolution, ſignified to us by his excellency the 
Lord Viſcount Townſhend, late Lord Lieutenant of this king- 
dom, by his majeſty's command, to keep within this kingdom 
for the neceſſary defence of the ſame, 12, 00 effective men, 
commiſſioned and non- commiſſioned officers at all times, unleſs in 
caſes of invaſion or rebellion in Great Britain, 3232 men, com- 
miſſioned and non commiſſioned officers included, be maintained 
for one year, from the 3 iſt of March, 1790, to the iſt day of 
April, 1791 incluſive, fo as that the forces on the eſtabliſhment of 
this kingdom may amount to 15, 232 effective men, commiſſioned 
and non-commiſſioned officers included. 

Reſolved, that it is the opinion of this committee, that a ſum 
of 400ol. be given to the right honourable the Speaker of the 
Houſe of Commons, to enable him to maintain the ſtate and 
dignity of his office. 

To the riglit honourable John Monk Maſon, chairman of the 
committee of ſupply and ways and means, for his ſervices during 
this ſeſſion of parliament, 5 ol. | 

To Robert Thoroton, Eſq; clerk of the Houſe, 540l. 

To Benjamin Higgins, clerk affiſtant, 3501. 

To James Corry, clerk of the Journals and records, 3201. 

To Dawſon Ellis, clerk of the engroſſments, 140l. 

To George Frederick Winſtanley and Jonathan Rogers, the 
clerks attending the ſelect and other committees, 500l. 

To Dixie Coddington, Eſq; ſerjeant at arms, 670l. 

To Laurenzo Senfi, for delivering the votes, 7ol. 

To James M*Cowen and Henry Holmes, door-keepers, 200). 

To the back-door keepers, twenty in number, 7ool. 

To Thomas L*Eftrange, aſſiſtant ſerjeant at arms, 2 fol. his 
falary was uſually but 140l. but on the motion of the Speaker, 
was increaſed, on account of exemplary good conduct in Mr. 
LeEſtrange. 

To Robert Thoroton, Eſq; for preparing copies, &c. 200!. 

To James King, and Abraham Bradley King, for printing 
the public accounts, 1121. 

To the Speaker, to be by him applied for the better arrange- 
ment of buſineſs in the clerks offices, 5ool. 8 

To Thomas Burgh, Efq; accountant-general, 3401. 

To John Tydd, Eſq; paymaſter of torn premiums, 800. 

To the right honourable Lord Annalv, examinator of cuſ- 
toms, 200l. | | 

To Henry Smyth, deputy pay-maſter of corn premiums, ol. 

To Paul Le Bas, examinator of corn premiums, 200l. 

To John Smart, deputy accountant-general, 14ol. : 

To Anthony Ferguſon, aſſiſtant examinator of cuſtom, 1 4ol. 

To John Swan, examinator of cxciſe, 140l. > 
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To the truſtees of the linen and hempen manufactures for one 
vear, 2000l. 
To the ſame, for the encouragement of the hempen and flaxen 
manufactures in the provinces of Leinſter, Munſter, and Con- 
naught, 20001. 

'To the provoſt, fellows, and ſcholars of Trinity College, for 
the purpoſes of carrying on the parliament ſquare, 3oool. 

To the incorporated ſociety, as a full proviſion for ſupporting 
the proteſtant charter-{chools for oner year, 1 2,000]. 


To the governors of the foundling-hoſpital and work-houſe, 
in the ſupport of the charity, 5, 5 50l. 188. 13d. 


To the corporation for the relief of the poor, in ſupport of 
the houſe of induſtry for one year, 8000l. 


To the Hibernian marine ſociety, for the ſupport of that chari- 
ty, 1oool. 

To the governors of the Hibernian ſchool for its ſupport, 1000l. 

To the board of firit fruits, for building new and rebuilding 
old churches, in ſuch pariſhes as no divine ſervice has been per- 
forformed in for 20 years lait paſt, 5oool. 


To the Dublin ſociety, for the improvement of huſbandry and 
other arts, 5oool. 

To James King and Abraham Bradley King, printers to this 
Houſe, for printing and binding, 7021. - 2s. 8d. 

To Elizabeth Molloy, for coals and candles uſed in the new 
buildings, in the interval between this and the next ſeſſion of 
parliament, 80l. 

To his Majeſty, for the payment of debts, annuities, eſtabliſh- 
ments, and other charges of government, a ſum not exceeding 
3,070,563. 118. 7 d. 

To his Majeſty, for paying the ſeveral foregoing gifts, boun- 
ties, rewards and ſpecific grants, a further ſupply not exceeding 
56,3951. os. 94d. 


The Houſe reſumed. Mr. Maſon reported from the com- 
mittee, and the report was ordered to be read to-morrow. 


Mr. Masox moved, that the committee of ſupply do fit again 
this day ſennight. Agreed to. 


—— **——ů —ꝛ2 


TutsDay, FEBRUARY 9, 1790, 


Mr. Mason reported from the committee of the Houſe on 
the ſupply, the reſolutions agreed to yeſterday, which were all 
agreed to, and the Houſe ordered to fit in a committee to con- 


ſider of ways and means to-morrow, to which committee the re- 
port was referred, 
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Mr. Bol rox, according to order, preſented to the Houſe, a 

bill to amend an act paſſeck in the 23d and 24th years of his ma- 

jeſty's reign, entitled an act for regulating the corn trade, pro- 

moting agriculture, and providing a regular aud ſteady ſupply of 

corn in this kingdom; which was received an read the firit time, 

and ordered to be read a ſecond time on next Thurſday ſe'nnight. 
Ordered, that the ſaid bill be printed. 


A petition of the merchants and traders of the city of Lime- 
rick, whoſe names are thereunto ſubicribed, was preſented to 
the Houſe and read ; ſetting forth, that the petitioners are re- 
ſident in the city of Limerick and vicinity thereof, and that 
many of them have within theſe few years expended conſiderable 
ſums of money in building large and commodious ware-houſes 
for the reception of corn, being induced thereto by the different 
acts of parliament lately paſſed in this kingdom for the encour- 
agement of tillage and the promotion of the export of corn ; that 
laſt year there were exported from Limerick 21,600 and 93 bar- 
rels of wheat, 24,900 and 6 barrels of oats, 526 barrels of bar- 
ley, 568 barrels of beans, 1, 300 and 60 hundred weight of flour, 
714 tons of oatmeal; that the petitioners are convinced the ex- 
port would have been much more conſiderable but for the very 
heavy charges which the toll-gatherers of Limerick charge upon 
all corn brought into the city and the ſuburbs thereof, whether 
ſuch corn be brought for exportation or for home conſumption; 
that theſe charges are demanded for gateage, toll and weighing, 
even though the corn be not taken through the gates nor weighed 
in the market-houſe, and that in general they amount to above 
d. per ſtatute barrel on wheat, above 2d. per barrel on oats, 
above zd. per barrel on barley, above 23d. per barrel on beans, 
and ſometimes to conſiderably more; that the petitioners appre- 
hend it was the intention of parliament, when they granted pre- 
miums on the export of corn, that the corn ſo exported ſhould be 
as free from raxes of all kinds as poſſible, inaſmuch as they pre- 
vented the revenue officers from taking any fee thereon; that 
the petitioners, conceiving the demands of the toll-gatherers to 
be illegal, had (in conjunction with ſeveral others in the neigh- 
bouring counties) a ſuit inſtituted againſt two of them for taking 
a bag of oats from a perſon who refuſed to pay the tolls, &c. 
which they demanded ; that ſuch action was tried at the laſt 
aſſizes in the county of Cork before chief baron Yelverton and a 
moſt reſpectable ſpecial jury, when a complete verdi& was ob- 
tained againſt the ſaid toll-gatherers, and that every application 
to ſet ſaid verdict aſide has been refuſed by the ſuperior courts ; 
that notwithitanding ſuch verdict has been obtained and conſirm- 
ed, the toll-gathgters are ſtill in the practice of collecting theſe 
enormous taxes M a printed ſchedule, very different from the 
one ſettled under the ſanction of the Houſe in the year 1723, and 
now on the Journals, and that on the high roads above a mile 
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from ſaid city, into which a great part of ſaid corn and other 
goods 18 not carried (notwithſtanding that by an act of parlia- 
ment paſſed 4th of Anne, chap. Sth, no toll is to be paid for 
any goods not conſumcd in the city) which very much tends to 
diſcourage the farmers from bringing their corn and other goods 
to this market, and greatly retards the progreſs of the corn trade 
in this port; that tle petitioners find the expence too heavy to 
continue ſuits at law againſt the toll-gatherers, who have hither- 
to been of the lowelt claſs of people, and not reſponſible for the 
decrees that have been adjudged againſt them by the judges of 
aſſize on civil bills; the petitioners are convinced that the export 
of corn is a trade which requires, and has hitherto experienced 
the foſtering hand of parliament, on account of the very great 
advantages reſulting to the nation from the increaſe of agricul- 
ture, and therefore preſume to lay before the Houſe the incon- 
veniencies which they labour under, and which they apprehend 
the merchants of other towns adjacent-to them, viz. Cork, Wa- 
terford, &c. from whence corn is exported, are not ſubje& to; 
and therefore praying permiſſion to prove the foregoing allega- 
tions at the bar of the Houſe, and fohcit fuch remedy as to the 
Houſe ſhall ſeem meet. 
Ordered, that the ſaid petition do lie on the table. 


A petition of Walter Wade, M. D. licentiate of the college 
of phyſicians, lecturer on botany, and author of the ſpecimen 
Floræ Dublinienſes, was preſented to the Houſe and read; ſetting 
forth, that the eſtabliſhment of a public botanical garden in this 
city or its environs, on an enlarged plan, would be of the greateſt 
national advantage, as an intimate knowledge of the various ve- 
getable productions and proceſſes of vegetation muſt be allowed 
to have a near relation to many of the arts and ſciences, eſpecial- 
ly to agriculture; that the petitioner will not preſume to offer 
at preſent any ſclieme for the carrying into effect ſo deſirable and 
much wanted an inſtitution, unleſs honoured by the ſpecial di- 
rections cf the Houſe, firmly relying on its wiſdom and informa- 
tion for the accompliſhment and execution of what the petitioner 
confidently apprehends will appear on invelligation a great natio- 
nal object; and therefore praying the Houſe will be pleaſed to 
take the petitioner's obſervations into conſideration. 

Ordered, that the ſaid petition do he on the table. 


A petition of George Hart, Eſq; was preſented to the Houſe 
and read; ſetting forth, that on the 2d day of March, 1782, 
the Houſe was pleaſed to vote an addreſs to the then lord lieute- 
nant of this kingdom, in the following words: © Reſolved, that 
an humble addreſs be preſented to his excellency the lord lieute- 
nant, that he will be pleaſed to lay before his majeſty the humble 
deſire of this Houſe, that his majeſty will be graciouſly pleaſed 
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to grant to the commiſſioners appointed by act of parliament for 
making a wide or convenient way, itreet or paſſage, from Eſſex- 
bridge to the caſtle of Dublin, a ſum act c:cculing the ſum of 
15, OOol. towards enabling them to open a conrenment communi- 
cation between the northern and ſouthern ſides of the city to the 
eaſtward of Eſſex- bridge, and that the Houſe will make good 
the ſame; that in conſequence of this reſolution, the ſaid cor- 
poration cauſed juries to be ſtruck and valuation made of the 
ſeveral houſes and ground in the line of the ſaid paſſage for com- 
municatich; that the petitioner was ſeiſed by virtue of a leaſe 
for lives, with a covenant for perpetual renewal, cf a houſe and 
ground ſituate in Abbey-ltreet, No. 135, in the city of Dub- 
lin, which the ſaid corporation cauſed to be valued, and the ſaid 
juries, after due and proper enquiry, awarded the petitioner a 
ſum of 126l. ſometime in the year 1784; that the petitioner 
fince ſaid period has frequently applied to ſaid commiſſioners for 
payment of the fum ſo awarded to him by ſaid jurics, but the 
commiſſioners having expended, as they alledge, tlie whole or 
{aid 15, oool. reiuied to pay the petitioner, to his very great 
injury and loſs; and therefore praying relief. | 5 

Ordered, that the faid petition be referred to the committee 
appointed yeſterday relative to the opening of ſtreets to the in- 
tended bridge over the river Liſfey. 


Mr. RowLEY, according to order, preſented to the Houſe, 
a bill to explain and amend an act paſſed in the 29th year of 
his majeſty's reiga, entitled an act for the promotion and encour- 
agement of inland navigation, ſo far only as reſpects the navi- 
gation of the Boyne; which was received and read the firſt 
time, and ordered to be read a ſecond time this day ſe'nnight. 


WeEpxESDAY, FEBRUARY IO, 1790. 


Mr. Clements preſented an account of the ballances of the 
ordinary revenue and appropriated duties, from 29th September, 
1788, to Lady-day, 1789, and the like to Michaelmas, 1789. 

They were ordered to lie on the table. 


The SECRETARY OF STATE moved, that the papers relative 
to the harbour of Cork ſhould be returned to the petitioners, — 


Ordered accordingly. 


Sir EpwaRD CROrrox moved, the committee on the petition 
of the Arigna company, ſhould have power to examine evidence 
in the moſt ſolemn manner. 
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Sir FED ERICk FLooD moved, that J. Pilkington, late regi- 
ſter of the road between Naas and Maryborough, be ordered to 
attend the committee on the ſtate of ſaid road. Ordered. 


The Houſe was then counted, and forty members being pre- 
ſent, the Speaker left the chair, and the Houſe reſolved into a 
committee of ways and means, Mr. Maſon in the chair. 


Sir Francis HuTcHinsow requeſted to know from the Chan- 


cellor of the Exchequer, whether there was any addition intend- 
ed to the taxes this year ? | 


The CHANCELLOR OF THE EXCHEQUER rephed, there was 
no addition or alteration intended, but an experimental duty oa 
herrings, 1n order to encourage the fiſhery of this kingdom. 

He then proceeded to make the uſual motions, which were 


agreed to, and the committce adjourned, and are to report to- 
morrow. : 


TrursDay, FEBRVUARY 11, 1790. 


Mr. Mason, according to order, reported from the committce 
of the whole Houſe to whom it was referred to conſider of ways 
and means for railing the ſupply granted to his majeſty, the reſo- 
lutions which the committee had directed him to report to the 
Houſe, which he read in his place, and after delivered in at the 


table, where the ſame were read, and agreed to by the Houſe, 
and are as follow : 


Reſolved, That it is the opinion of this committee, 


That towards raiſing the ſupply granted to his majeſty, the 
ſeveral additional and other rates, duties and impoſitions herein 
after mentioned, ſhall be raiſed, levied, collected and paid to his 
majeſty, his heirs and ſucceſſors, from the 25th day of March, 
1790, to the 25th dey of March, 1791, incluſive. 


That a duty be laid on all beer, ale and porter which ſhall be 
imported into this kingdom during the time aforeſaid, except 
ſrom France or the French dominions in Europe, after the rate 
of 48. 1d. for every 32 gallons, and fo in proportion for any 
greater or leſs quantity; to be paid down in ready money net, 
without diſcount or allowance, and to be in lieu and full ſatisfac- 
tion of all duties, cuſtom and exciſe payable thereon by virtue of 
any act or acts of parliament heretofore made in this kiugdom. 


That an additional duty of 28. the barrel for and upon every 
32 gallons of beer or ale above the price of 6s. the barrel, and 
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ad. the barrel for and upon every 32 gallons of beer or ale of the 
price of 65. the barrel or under, brewed within this kingdom 
during the time aforeſaid by any common brewer, or in his veſ- 
fels by any other perſon or perſons who doth or do or ſhall {ell or 
tap out beer or ale publicly or privately, ſuch gallon to contain 
272 cubical inches and + part of a cubical inch, be paid by the 
common brewer, or by ſuch perſon or perſons refpectively who 
ſhall brew, ſell or tap out the fame; and ſo proportionabiy for 
any greater or leſs quantity. 


That a duty of 6d. be laid on every pound of green tea, and 
4d. on every pound of black bohea tea aud other teas which ſhall 
be imported into this kingdom during the time aforeſaid, in lieu 
and full ſatisfaction of all cuſtom, exciſe or other duties payable 
for the ſame by any act or acts of parliament heretofore made in 
this kingdom. | 


That a further additional duty be laid on all teas imported into 
this kingdom which {hall have been purchaſed at the Eaſt-India 
company's ſales in London ſor an higher price than 43. Britiſh 
ſmillings per pound weight, at tl rate of 1d. per pound weight 
for evcry 6d. that ſhall be paid for the ſame over and above the 
fum of 48. Britiſh at the ſales above mentioned, during the time 
aforeſaid ; the price of the teas to be inſerted in the cockets, 
and to be further aſcertained by a reference to the ſale-books of 
the Eaſt-India company, which the commiſſioners of the revenue 
are required to procure from time to time, for the purpoſe above 
mentioned, 


That an additional duty of 6d. per yard be laid on all chintzes, 
callicoes and muſlins of the manufactures of China, Perſia and 
the Eaſt Indies, which ſhall be imported into this kingdom dur- 
ing the time aforeſaid. 


That a further additional duty of 6d: be laid on every yard of 
callico and muſlin which ſhall be imported into this kingdom 
during the time aforeſaid, except of the manufacture of France 
or the French dominions in Europe. | 


That an additional duty of 6d. per yard be laid upon all foreign 
fins called romals, and all manufactures made of cotton, or of 
cotton and linen mixed, whether plain, painted or ſtained, which 
ſhall be imported into this kingdom during the time aforeſaid, 
except of the manufacture of Great Britain, France or the 


A 


French dommions in Europe. 


That the following additional duties be laid on all damaſk 
toweliing, napkins or cloths made of flax or hemp, imported 
into this kingdom during the time aforeſaid, not being of the 
manufacture of Great Britain, France or the French dominions 


in Europe; that is to ſay, a duty of 6d. per yard on all ſuch 
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goods at or under one yard wide, and of 18. per yard on all ſuch 
ds from one yard to eight quarters wide, and 2s. per yard on 
all ſuch goods above eight quarters wide. 


That an additional duty of 18. 6d. per yard be laid on all forts 
of ſilks and ſtuffs made or manufactured in Perſia, China, or the 
Eaft Indies, which ſhall be imported into this kingdom during 
the time aforeſaid. | : 


That an additional duty of 41. ſterling per pound weight be 
laid on all velvets and manufactures made of, or mixed with ſilk, 
except thoſe of Great Britain, China, Perſia and the Eaſt Indics, 
which ſhall be imported into this kingdom during the time afore- 


ſaid. | 


That an additional duty of 1'd per pound weight be laid upon 
all hops which ſhall be imported into this kingdom during the 


time aforeſaid from Great Britain. 


That an additional duty of 3d. per pound weight be laid upon 
all chocolate and cocoa nuts which ſhall be imported into this 
kingdom during the time aforeſaid. 


That a duty of 15s. per ton be Jaid, on all vinegar being of 
Britiſh manufacture, and an additional duty of 51. 6s. per tun 
upon all other vinegar, which ſhall be imported into this king- 
dom during the time aforeſaid; the ſaid duty of 15s. to be in 
licu and full ſatisfaction of all duties payable thereon by virtue of 
any act or acts of parliament heretofore made in this kingdom. 


That an additional duty of 11. ſterling be laid on every hundred 
weight of treacle which ſhall be imported into this kingdom dur- 
ing the time aforeſaid. 


That a duty of 10s. per barrel be Jaid upon all herrings which 
ſhall be imported into this kingdom, except Britiſh herrings, 
during the time aforeſaid. | 


That an additional duty of 6d. per gallon be laid on all linfeed 
oil which ſhall be imported into this kingdom during the time 
aforeſaid, and ſo in proportion for any greater or leſs quantity. 


That an additional duty of 18. per ream be laid on every ream 
of paper (except brown, blue and preſſing paper) which ſhall 
be imported into this kingdom during the time aforeſaid, except 
of the manufacture of Great Britain. : 

That a duty of 28. per pack be laid upon all painted or playing 


cards which ſhall be imported into this kingdom during the time 
aforeſaid. 


That an additional duty of 6d. per pack be laid on all painted 
or playing cards which ſhall be made, manufactured or vended in 
ibis kingdom during the time aforeſaid 
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That for and upon all dice which ſhall be made or manufactur- 
ed in this kingdom, or which ſhall be imported into this king- 
dom during the time aforeſaid, there be paid a duty of 5s. for 


every pair thereof, over and above the duties now payable on 
the ſame. 


That for and upon all gold or filver plate which ſhall be wrought, 
made or manufactured 1n this kingdom, or which ſhall be im- 
ported into this kingdom during the time aforeſaid, a duty be 
paid after the rate of 6d. for every ounce troy weight, and ſo 


proportionably for any greater or leſs weight, over and above the 
duties now payable on the ſame. 


That an additional duty of 21. 10s. for every one hundred 
pounds weight thereof be laid upon all iron-wire wnich ſhall be 
imported into this kingdom during the time aforeſaid, not being 

of the manufacture of Great Britain, France or the French do- 
minions in Europe. | 


That a further additional duty of 51. per centum be laid upon 
all china, earthen, japanned or lacquered ware, as valued or 
rated for cuſtom by the book of rates, which ſhall be imported 
into this kingdom during the time aforeſaid ; and alſo an addi- 
tional duty, after the rate of 1ol. per centum on the ſeveral goods 
and manufactures, not being of the growth, produce or manu- 
facture of Great Britain, hereinafter named, as the ſame now 
ſtand rated for cuſtom in the book of rates, or if unrated ſhall be 
valued on oath of the importer, which ſhall be imported into this 
kingdom during the time aforeſaid, over and above a!l other 
duties now payable for the ſame, viz. apparel, apples, bacon and 
hams, beads of glaſs, chocolate, cocoa nuts, cork, capers, cloves, 
currants, cheſnuts, walnuts, ſmall nuts, bugles, hulled barley, 
artificial flowers, millinery wares, pearl barley, fans, hats (chip 
and ſtraw), anchovies, ſturgeon, pins, wrought ivory, olives, 
onione, prints and pictures, mace, nutmegs, wrought inkle, drugs, 
(not being for dyers uſe), elephants teeth, furs, all laquered, 
japanned, gilt, painted, bronzed and enamelled ware, gloves of 
all ſorts, almonds, anniſeeds, cinnamon, liquorice, pepper, pia- 
mento, pruens, raiſins, rice, ſaffron, ſuccards, ſuccus liquoritiz, 
needles, thimbles, outnal thread, fiſters thread, whited brown 
thread, and all other threads, haberdaſhery, china and earthen 
ware, hardware, toys, mermits, iron pots, ſeiſſars, ſnuff, tyles, 
ſat, laces of cotton, thread, worſted or ſilk, groceries of all 
kinds (except ſugars), oranges and lemons, lime, lemon and 
orange juice {not being for dyers uſe), tape, foreign linens, and 
all manufactures of flax and hemp, except the following arti- 
cles, being of the growth, produce or manufacture of France 
or the French dominions in Europe, viz. apparel made of 
woollen, cotton or linen, glaſs and glaſs ware, gauzes and mil- 
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linery wares, earthen ware, porcelain and pottery, hardware, cut- 
lery, cabinet-ware and turnery, manufaCtures of iron, ſteel, cop- 
per and braſs, and all linens made of flax and hemp. 


That a duty of 98. 2 d. per hundred weight be laid upon all 
cordage, tarred or untarred, imported into this kingdom during 
the time aforeſaid, except from Great Dritain. 


That a duty of 14d. be laid on every pound weight of oil 
and ſpirits of turpentine which ſhall be imported into this king- 
dom during the time aforeſaid, and ſo in proportion for any grea- 
ter or leſs quantity; the ſaid duty to be in lieu and full fatisfac- 
tion of any other duties payable thereon by any law or laws here- 
tofore made in this kingdom. 


That for and upon all roſin which ſhall be imported into this 
kingdom during the time aforeſaid, of the product of any of the 
dominions or plantations belonging to his majeſty, a duty be 
laid of 18. 755d. for every one hundred weight thereof; but if 
not of the product of any of the dominions or plantations afore- 
ſaid, and imported in ſhips built and navigated according to law, 
then a duty of 28. 55d. for every one hundred weight thereof, or 
if imported in any foreign built ſhip or veſſel, a duty of 2s. 63d. 
for every one hundred weight thereof, and ſo in proportion for. 
any greater or leſs quantity; the ſaid duties to be in lieu and 
full ſatisfaction of all other duties payable tl.ereon by any law or 
laws now in force in this kingdom. | 


That a duty of 21. be laid on every one hundred pounds weight 
of gunpowder, not being of Britiih manufacture, which ſhall 
be imported into this kingdom during the time aforeſaid. 


That an additional duty of 6d. per hide be laid upon every 
raw and untanned hide which ſhall be exported out of this king- 
dom during the time aforeſaid to any place except Great Bri- 
tain, | 


That a duty of 11. per ton be laid upon every ton of ſoap boi- 
lers waſte and other manures, and of I. per ton on every ton of 
linen rags, and ſo in proportion for any greater or leſs quantity, 
which ſhall be exported out of this kingdom during the time 
aforeſaid. | 


That the following duties ſhall be paid for and upon all wines 
of the growth of Portugal and Madeira, imported into this 
kingdom during the time aforeſaid ; if filled and imported by 
natives, 221. 48 8. if filled ana imported by ſtrangers, 241. —s. 
2:31d.; if unfilled and imported by natives, 20l. 148. if unfilled 
and imported by . ſtrangers, 211. 8s. by the ton, for every ton 
thereof, and ſo in proportion for any greater or leſs quantity ; 
the ſaid duties to be paid down in ready money net, without any 
diſcount or allowance, and to be in lieu and full ſatisfaction of 
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all cuſtom, exciſe or other duties payable to his majeſty for the 
fame by virtue of any act or acts of parliament heretofore made 
in this kingdom. 


That the following duties ſhall be paid for and upon all Rhe- 
niſh wines imported into this kingdom during the time aforeſaid ; 
if filled and imported by natives, 271. 198. 10%. if filled and 
imported by ſtrangers,, 29l. gs. 10d. ; if unfilled and imported 
by natives, 251. 13s. 10 5d. if unfilled and imported by ſtrang- 
ers, 27l. —8. 103d. by the ton for every ton thereof, and 
ſo in proportion for any greater or leſs quantity; the ſaid duties 
to be paid down in ready money net, without any diſcount or 
allowance, and to be in lieu and full ſatisfaction of all cuſtom, 
exciſe or other duties payable to his majeſty for the ſame by vir- 
tue of any act or acts of parliament heretofore made in this 
kingdom. 


That the following duties ſhall be paid for and upon all Spa- 
ntſh wines imported into this kingdom during the time aforeſaid ; 
if filled and imported by natives, 221. 4s. 8d. if filled and im- 
ported by ſtrangers, 231. —s. 2 d.; if unfilled and imported 
by natives, 20l. 145. if unfilled and imported by ſtrangers, 211. 
88. by the ton for every ton thereof, and ſo in proportion for 
any greater or leſs quantity; the ſaid duties to be paid down in 
ready money net, without any diſcount or allowance, and to be 
in lieu and full ſatisfaction of all cuſtom, exciſe or other duties 
payable to his majeſty for the ſame by virtue of any act or acts of 


parliament heretofore made in this kingdom. 


That during the time aforeſaid the like duties ſhall be paid 
for all wines imported from the Canaries, and all other the do- 
minions of Spain, as upon Spaniſh wines; the faid duties to be 
paid down in ready money net, without any diſcount or allow- 
ance, and to be in lieu and full ſatisfaction of all cuſtum, exciſe 
or other duties payable to his majeſty for the ſame by virtue of 
any act or acts of parliament heretofore made in this kingdom. 


That the following duties ſhall be paid for and upon all other 
wines imported into this kingdom during the time aforeſaid, 
except wines of the growth of France or the French dominions 
in Europe; if filled and imported by natives, 281. gs. 105d. if 
filled and imported by ſtrangers, 3ol. 38. 27 d.; if unfilled and 
imported by natives, 261. 2s. 10% d. if unfilled and imported 
by ſtrangers, 271. 128. 101 53d. by the ton for every ton there- 
of, and ſo in proportion for any greater or leſs quantity; the 
ſaid duties to be paid down in ready- money net, without any 
diſcount or allowance, and to be in lieu and full ſatisfaction of 
all cuſtom, exciſe or other duties payable to his majeſty for the 
ſame by virtue of any act or acts of parliament heretofore made 
in this kingdom. : | 
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That upon the regular exportation of wines, whether by na- 
tives or ſtrangers, within three years after the importation there- 
of, to any place or places except the Britiſh plantations in Ame- 
rica and the Welt Indies, and the Britiſh ſettlements on the 
coalt of Africa, there ſhall be paid the ſeveral drawbacks ſpeci- 
fed in the annexed ſchedule, No. I. 


That from and after the 25th day of March, 1790, the full 
duties which have been or ſhall be paid on the import of any 
goods, wares or merchandizes, except where it ſhall be otherwiſe 
provided this ſeſſion of parliament, ſnall be fully repaid for ſuch 
23 ſhall be exported by any merchant within three years after 
import to any place whatever. 


That all duties of cuſtoms inwards, import exciſe, and all other 
duties whatſoever payable on the 1mport of any goods, wares 
and merchandizes, Curing the time aforeſaid, ſhall be paid down 
in ready money net, without any diſcount or allowance for prompt 
payment. 


That for and upon all goods, wares and merchandizes which 
ſhall be imported into this kingdom during the time aforeſaid, 
except ſugars, by any perſon being a retailer or conſumer, there 
ſhall be paid in ready money net, without diſcount or allowance 
for prompt payment, an additional duty after the rate of 61. per 
centum on the duties payable thereon reſpectively, over and above 
the full amount of ſuch duties, except the following articles, 
being the growth, produce or manufacture of France or the 
French dominions in Europe, viz. beer, hardware, cutlery, ca- 
binet ware and turnery; manufactures of iron, ſteel, copper and 
braſs ; cottons, woollens, knit or wove, including hoſiery ; cam- 
bricks and lawns, linens made of flax or hemp, ſadlery, gauzes, 
millinery made of muſlin, lawn, cambrick or gauze, porcelain, 
carthen- ware and pottery, glaſs and glaſs ware. 


That the Gd. per pound and all other fees which ſhall or may 
be payable to the vice-treaſurer or vice-treaſurers, receiver or 
paymaſter general, clerk of the pells, or any other officer or 
officers of this kingdom, for or on account of the iſſuing or pay- 
ment of any ſum or ſums which ſhall be received for or on account 
of the ſaid ſeveral aids hereby granted to his majeity, or for or 
upon iſſuing any ſum or ſums of money which ſhall or may be 
borrowed purſuant to any act of parliament, or vote of credit this 
ſeſſion of parliament, be applied towards raifing the ſupply grant- 
ed to his majeſty. ; 


That a tax of 48. in the pound be laid upon all ſalaries, pro- 
hts of employments, fees and penſions, payable during the time 
aforeſaid to the perſons who ſhall not actually reſide tix calendar 
months in this kingdom, between the 25th day of March, 1790, 
nd the 25th day of March, 1791, except the Yeſcendants of 
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his majeſty's royal grandfather, and except the chief governor 
and his ſecretary; and alſo except the Duke of Brunſwick, Prince 
Ferdinand, the Duke and Ducheſs of Athol, the repreſentatives 
of right honourable Lord Baron Hawke of the kingdom of Great 
Britain, and George Charles, Eſq; if his majeſty ſhall think fit 
by his ſign manual to exempt them from the ſaid tax; and alſo 
except all officers of the army, ſo far as reſpects the pay ariſing 
from their regimental commuliions ; and alſo except the half-pay 
officers on the eſtabliſhment, and the widows of officers. 


That an additional duty of 10d. per gallon for and upon every 
gallon of aqua vitæ, ſtrong waters or ſpirits made or diſtilled 
within this kingdom for ſale, be paid by the firſt maker or diſtil- 
ler thereof during the time aforeſaid. 


That an additional duty of 8d. per gallon be laid upon every 
gallon of brandy, ftrong waters and ſpirits perfectly made, and 
of ſpirits made and diſtilled of wine, not above proof, that ſhall 
be imported into this kingdom during the time aforeſaid, and fo 
proportionably for any greater or leſs quantity ; and for every 
gallon of foreign ſpirits above the quality of ſingle ſpirits which 
ſhall be imported into this kingdom during the time aforeſaid, 
an additional duty ſhall be paid for ſuch ſpirits, and ſhall be 
charged thereon in proportion to the duties payable for ſingle 
ſpirits of the ſame denomination, according to the comparative 
degree of ſtrength which ſuch ſpirits ſo to be imported ſhall 
bear to ſingle ſpirits of the ſame denomination. 


That a further additional duty of 10d. per gallon be laid on 
all rum or other ſpirits of the growth and produce of his majeſ- 
ty's ſugar colonies in America, which ſhall be imported into thi 
kingdom during the time aforeſaid. | 


That a further additional duty of is. 8d. per gallon be laid 
on all brandy, geneva, and all other ſpirits which ſhall be import- 
ed into this kingdom during the time aforefaid, except ſpirits of 
the growth and produce of his majeſty's ſagar colonies in Ame- 
rica, over and above all other duties now payable for the ſame. 


That a further additional duty of 6d. per pack be laid on all 
painted or playing cards which ſhall be made, manufactured or 
vended in this kingdom during the time aforeſaid. 


That a duty of 18. 3d. be laid upon every pound of raw ſilk, 
not being the produce of America, which ſhall be imported into 
this kingdom from any place hat ſoever during the time afore- 
faid ; the ſaid duty to be in lieu and full fati:fa&ton of all cuſtom, 
exciſe and other duties hat ſoever payable for the ſame by virtue 
of any act or acts of parliament heretofore made in this king- 
dom. * ba 18 | 
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That during the time aforeſaid an allowance be paid on the 
exportation of all ribbons or ſtuffs made in this kingdom of ſilk 
only, after the rate of 38. the pound weight avoirdupoiſe; and 
of all ſilks and ribbons made in this kingdom of ſilk mixed 
with gold and ſilver, after the rate of 4s. per pound weight; and 
of all ſilk ſtockings, filk gloves, fringes, laces, ſtitching and 
ſewing ſilk, made in this kingdom, after the rate of 18. 3d. per 
pound weight ; and of all ſtuffs made in this kingdom of tilk 
and grogram yarn, after the rate of 8d. per pound weight ; and 
of all ſtuffs made in this kingdom of filk mixed with inkle or 
cotton, after the rate of 1s. the pound weight ; and of all ſtuffs 
made in this kingdom of filk and worſted, after the rate of 6d. 
per pound weight; and of all wrought or manufactured gold or 
filver plate made in this kingdom, after the rate of Gd. for 
every ounce troy weight. | 


That for and upon all ſpeckle wood of the growth of Africa 
which ſhall be imported in this kingdom from thence during the 
time aforcſaid, there ſhall be paid down in ready money net, 
without d ſcount or allowance, a duty of 4s. 9 d. for every 
hundred weight thereof; and if imported from Great Britain a 
duty of 4s. 5 d. for every one hundred weight thereof, and ſo 
in proportion for any greater or leſs quantity; the ſaid duties to 
de in lieu and full ſatisfaction of all duties, cuſtom and exciſe 
payable thereon by virtue of any law or laws heretofore made in 
this kingdom ; and that upon the export thereof within three 
years after import, there ſhall be allowed and repaid a drawback 
of equal amount to the duties reſpectively charged hereby on the 
import of ſuch ſpeckle wood. 


That for and upon all beaver ſkins of the produce of the Bri- 
tiſh plantations in America which ſhall be imported into this 
kingdom during the time aforefaid, there ſhall be paid down in 
ready money net, without diſcount or allowance, a duty aſter the 
rate of 98. © d. for every five {core of ſkins, and fo in propor- 
tion for any greater or leſs number, in lieu and full ſatisfaction of 
all cuſtom, duties and exeiſe payable thereon by virtue of any 
act or acts of parliament heretofore made in this kingdom. 


That for and upon all beaver wool, cut and combed, the pro- 
duce and manufacture of the ſaid plantations, which ſhall be 
imported into this kingdom during the time aforeſaid, there 
ſhall be paid down in ready money net, without diſconnt or al- 
lowance, a duty after the rate of 178. 10:d. for every pound 
weight thereof, in lieu and full ſatisfaction of all dutiess cuſtom 
and exciſe payable thereon by any act or acts of parliament here- 
tofore made in this kingdom, and ſo in proportion for any greater 


or leſs quantity; and that the ſaid duty ſhall be fully draws 
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back and repaid on due exportation thereof within three year: 
after importation. | 


That for and upon all cotton wool of the growth or produce 
of the Britiſh plantations in America or the Weſt Indies which 
ſhall be exported ſrom this kingdom during the dime aforeſaid 
in any other than Þritifh or Inth ſhipping, there ſhall be paid 
down in ready money net, without diſcount or aluwance, a duty 
after the rate of 51. gs. 2d. for every 1col. value thereof, an! 
{9 in proportion for any greater or leſs value, in lieu and full 
ſatisfaction ct all duties and cuſtoms payable on the ſame by 
virtue of any act or acts of parliament heretofore made in this 
kingdom. 

That for and upon all beaver wombs which {hall have been 
imported from the faid plantations or ſettlements, and which 
ſhall be afterwards exported from this kingdom, during the time 
aforeſaid, there ſhall be paid down in ready money net, without 
diſcount or allowance, a duty after the rate of gl. —s. 6*C. 
for every five ſcore pounds weight thereof, and fo in proportior 
for any greater or leſs quantity, in lieu and full ſatisaction of al! 
duties and cuſtom payable thereon by virtue of any ats or acts 
of parliament heretofore made in this kingdom. 


That for and upon every piece of white woollen cloth, called 
broad cloth, of the manufacture of Ireland, which ſhall be ex- 
ported from this kingdom during the time aforeſaid to any 01 
the ſaid plantations or ſettlements, there ſhall be paid down in 
ready money net, without diſcount or allowance, a duty of 
5. 11 d. and fo in proportion for any greater or leſs quantity, 
in lieu and full ſatisfaction of all duties and cuſtom payabſc 
therzon by virtue of any act or acts of parliament made in this 
kingdom, except the alnage duty, | 

Tha: from and after the 25th day of March, 1790, no cuſtom, 
ſubſidy or duty whatſoever ſhall be payable on the export to any 
place whatſoever, of logwood of the growth or produce of the 
"Britiſh ſettlements in America or the Welt Indies, provided the 
ſame be exporied in Britiſh or Iriſh ſhipping, nor upon any 
lead ore exported to Great Britain. 


That the ſeveral ſubſidies, duties and cuſtoms, except the 
: alnage duties, heretofore payable upon the export of any goods 
and merchandizes of the growth, product or manufacture of 
this kingdom, be taken off, except on ſkins, hides of all forts, 
- coney hair or wool, hares' wool, hair of all forts, horns, live cat- 
-tle ot all forts, aſhes, bacon, beef, pork, butter, greaſe, guts, 
© hogs? lard, tallow, tongues, bones not manufactured, flax-ſeed, 
i hemp-ſeed, lincn yarn, linen rags or ſhreds, rape cakes, ſoapers' 
waſte or other manures, uawrought tin, weld, wax or woad, and 
proviſions of all ſorts, 
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That no ſuhſidy, cuſtom or duty whatſoever ſhall be raiſed, le- 
vied or paid on the export of any goods or merchandizcs, the 
product or manufacture of this kingdom, to the Britiſh planta- 
tions in America, the Weſt Indies, or the Britiſh ſettlements on 
the coaſt of Africa, except on the feveral articles mentioned in 
the foregoivg reichuticn, and on iron and iron wares, leather 
tanned, dreſſed or tawed, ihreds and points of leather, pelts, 
vellum and parchment, foap, hops, alum, lead, lead ore, cop- 


peras, coal, wpol cards, white woolen cloth, lapis calaminaris, 


glue, and litharge of lead. 


That from and after the 2 5th day of March, 1790, no cul- 
tom, duties, or ſubſidy whatever ſnall be payable on the impor- 
tation of any wood called ebony, being the growth or produce 
Africa, imported diredly from thence or from Great Bri: 
tain; any umwrought timber or timber lumber of the growth 
or produce of America or the Welt Indies; any wrought tim- 
ber, not being a maſt, yard or bow{prit z any wood or plank, 
being the growth or produce of America or the Weſt Indies, 
and imported from thence or from Great Britain; any cotton 
wool, indigo, cochinea!, Brazil or Fernambuca wood, logwood, 
brazilletto or Jamaica wood, Nicaragua wood, red or Guinea 
wood, ſapan wood, mahogany or . the product of 
America or the Weſt Indies; any wood for dyers uſe imported 
from ony place, except ſpeckle wood of the growth of Africa; 
any whale fins, train oil oy blubber, the produce of whales taken 
or caught in any part of the ocean by and imported in any ſhi 
or veſtel belonging to any of his Majeſty's ſubjects in his 
kingdom, Great Britain, Guerniey, Jerſey, or the Ifle of 
Man; any raw or undreſſed goat ſkins imported in Britiſh or 
Iriſh his, navigated according to law, from any port or place 
whatever; any raw or undreſſed ſeal ſkins taken by the crews of 
veſſcls belonging to ard fitted out from this kingdom, Great 
Britain, Guernſey, Jerſey or the Iſle of Man, whereof the 
captain or maſter and three-fourths of the mariners at the leaſt 
are his majeſty's ſubjects, or by perſons employed by the maſter 
or owner of ſuch yeitels; any raw filk of the growth or culture 
of his majeſty's colonies and plantations in America; any pig 
or bar iron made in Ameriea, and imported from thence or 
from Great Britain; any ſago powder or vermicelli imported 
from America or Great Britain, being th*e produce of America; 
any raw or undreſſed hides of ſteers, cows or other cattle hat- 
ever, except of horſes, mares or geldings, imported from Ame- 
rica or from Great Britain, being the produce of America; or 
any undreſſed hemp or flax, being the produce of Great Bri- 
tain, and imported from thence ; or any undreſſed hemp or 
flax from any place whatever; any law, ſtatute or uſage to the 
contrary notwithſtanding. _ i 
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That all goods, wares and merchandizes imported from the 
Britiſh ſettlements on the coaſt of Africa ſhall pay the ſame and 
no other duties as the like goods imported from the Britiſh plan- 
tations in America ſhall be ſubject to, except where it is other- 
wiſe particularly provided; and that a like amount of duty be 
drawn back on their exportation from this kingdom. 


That from and after the 25th day of March, 179, all du- 
ties whatever paid on the importation of any callicoes or muſlins 
ſhall be ſully drawn back and repaid on due exportation to any 
Britiſh ſettlement on the coaſt of Africa; and if ſuch callicoes 
or muſlins be exported to Africa without having been printed. 
ſtained, painted or dyed in Great Britain, the exporter ſhall be. 
paid, over and above the ſaid duties, after the rate of 21. 38. 4d. 
for every 100]. value thereof, according to the groſs price at 
_ which ſuch goods ſhall have been publicly ſold at the Eaft India 
Company's ſales, and ſo in proportion for any gteater or leſs 
value; and if ſuch callicoes or muſlins be exported to any Bri- 
tiſh plantation in America or the Weſt Indies, without having 
been printed, painted, ſtained or dyed in Great Britain, 10 
much of the duties paid on the importation ſhall be retained as 
ſhall amount to 21. 19s. 7d. upon every ſuch 1ool. value 
thereof, according to the groſs price at which ſuch goods ſhall 
have been publicly ſold at the Eaſt India Company's ſales, and 
ſo in proportion for any greater or leſs value; and if ſuch cal- 
licoes or muſlins ſhall have been printed, ſtained, painted or 
dyed in Great Britain, and exported to the Britiſh plantations 
in America or the Welt Indies, fo much of the duties paid on im- 
portation ſhall be retained as ſhall amount to 51. 2s. 11d. upon 
every 1ool. value thereof, according to the groſs price at which 
ſuch goods ſhall have been publicly ſold at the Eaſt India Com- 
pany's fates, and ſo in proportion for any greater or leſs value. 


That on the exportation of tea to any Britiſh colony or plan- 
tation in America or the Weſt Indies within three years from 
the importation thereof, the exporter ſhall receive a drawback of 
the whole of the duties paid upon the importation thereof ; and 
on the exportation of tea to any Britiſh ſertlement on the "coaſt 
of Africa ſo much of the duties paid upon importation ſhall | 
be retained as ſhall amount 131. 10s. 10d. upon every Iool. va- 
Tue thereof, according to the groſs price at which ſuch tea ſhall 
have been publicly ſold at the Eaſt India Company's fales ; and 
if the duties paid on the importation of ſuch teas do not 
amount to the ſaid ſum of 131. 108. 10d. for every ſuch 100l. 
value, the exporter thereof ſhall pay a duty, which, with the 
duties paid upon the importation, ſhall amount to the ſaid ſum 
of 131. 108. 10d. ſor eveay ſuch 1o0ol. value. 
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That for and upon the ſeveral articles mentioned in the an- 
nexed ſchedule, No. II. of the growth, product or manufac- 
ture of any of the Britiſh plantations in America or the Welt 
Indies, and which ſhall be iinported thence or from Great Bri- 
tain during the time aforeſaid, there ſhall be paid the ſeveral 
duties reſpectively ſet forth in the ſaid ſchedule upon the re- 
ſpective quantities contained and expreſſed in the ſaid ſchedule ; 
and upon the exportation of the goods, wares and merchandizes, 
the growth, product or manufacture of this kingdom, men- 
tioned in the ſaid ſchedule, to any of the ſaid Britiſh colonies 
or plantations, the ſeveral duties m the ſaid ſchedule mentioned 
ſhall be paid, and ſo in proportion for any greater or leſs quan- 
tity ; the ſaid duties to be paid down in ready money net, and 
to be in lieu and full ſatisfaction of all duties, cuſtom and exciſe 
payable thereon by virtue cf any law or laws heretofore made 
in this kingdom ; and that upon the export of any ſuch goods 
within three years after import, the ſeveral drawbacks in the 
faid ſchedule mentioned, and no other, ſhall be reſpectively al- 
lowed and repaid to the perſon or perſons exporting the ſame. 


That for and upon every gallon of foreign ſpirits mentioned 
in the annexed ſchedule, No. III. which ſhall be exported from 
this kingdom to any Britiſh colony or plantation in America or 
the Weſt Indies, or to any Britiſh ſettlement on the coaſt of 
Africa, during the time aforeſaid, there ſhall be paid the ſeveral 
duties reſpectively ſet forth in the {aid ſchedule. 


That the ſeveral and reſpective drawbacks mentioned in the 
annexed ſchedules, No. IV. V. VI. VII. VIII. IX. X. XI. 
ſhall be allowed and paid to any merchant or trader duly ex- 
porting the ſeveral wines in the ſaid ſchedules reſpectively men- 
tioned, for every tun of ſuch wines, and ſo in proportion for any 
greater or leſs quantity. 1 


That there ſhall be paid for and upon all French wines which 
ſhall be imported into this kingdom during the time aforetaid, 
if filled and imported ſubject to aliens duty, a duty of 
361. 48. 10 d. if filled and imported not ſubject to aliens duty, 
a duty of 35. —s. 4 d.; if unfilled and imported ſubject to 
aliens duty, a duty of 331. 148. 1 d. if unfilled and imported 
not ſubject to aliens duty, a duty of 32l. 128. — fd. for every 
tun thereof, and ſo in proportion for any greater or leſs quan- 
tity. 

That for and upon every fool. value of beer, being the 
produce and manufacture of the European dominions or the 
French king, which ſhall be imported directly from thence into 
this kingdom during the time atorefaid in thips of the built of 
either country or Britiſh built, owned and navigated according 
to law, there ſhall be paid a duty of zol. and fo in proportion 
for any greater or leſs value. | 
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That for and upon every thirty-two gallons OL beer, het: ng 
the produce and an manufacture of the Eu ropean domin 
ons of the French king, which ſhall be imported directly from 
thence into this kingdom during the time afor-taid i in ſhins of 
tbe built of either country or Britiſh built, owned and navigated 
according to law, there hall be paid a further duty of 48. 1d. 
and fo in proportion for any greater or lefs Quanticy. 
That for and upon every 1col. value of catir.ct ware and 
turnery, and inſtruments of muſic, being the manufacture cf 
the European dominions of d the Fre nch king, which ſhall be 
imported dis ectly from thence into this kingdom during the 
time aforeſaid in ſhips of the built of either country or Britiſn 
built, owned and narig: ited according to law, there mall be paid 


a duty of 1ol. and ſo in Proportion tor any greater or leſs value. 


That for and upon every 1091. value of all articles made of 
iron or ſteel ſeparately or mixed, or v 8 or mounted with 
other ſubltances, Ts articles being of the manufacture of the 
European dominions cf the French king, which ſhall be im- 
ported directly from thence into ti. is kingdom during the time 
aforeſaid in ſhips of the built of either country or Britiſh huilt, 
owned and navigated according to law, and not exceeding in 
value 21. 14s. 24. Iriſh currency the hundred weight, there 


ſhall be paid a duty of Fl. and fo in proportion for any greater 
or leſs value. | 


That for and upon every fool. value of articles made of iron 
and ſteel ſeparately or mixed, or worked or mounted with other 
ſubſtances, ſuc: articles being of the manufacture of the Euro- 
pean dominions of the French king, which ſhall be imported 
directly from thence into this kingdom during the aforcſaid in 
ſhips of the built of either country or Britiſn built, owned and 
"HY according to law, and exceeding in value the ſum of 
21. 14s. 2d. Iriſh currency the hundred weight, and for and 
upon every 1ocl. value of all buttons, buckles, ſeiſſars, knives, 
and other articles of hardware and cutlery ; and for and upon 
every 10cl. value of all articles made of copper and braſs ſepa- 
rately or mixed, or worked or mounted with other ſubitances, 
ſuch articles being of the manufacture of the European domi- 
nions of the French king, and imported as aforeſaid, there 


ſhall be paid a duty of 1cl. and fo in proportion for any greater 
or lets value. ; 


That for and udon every 100]. value of cottons and woollens, 
knit or wove, ivcl»ting hoftery, being of the manufacture of 
the Europcan dominions of the French king, which ſhall be 
importe. directly from thence into this kingdom during the 
time aforeiaid in ſkips of the built of either country or Britiſh 


built, owned and navigated according to law, there ſhall be paid 
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a duty of 121. and fo in proportion for any greater or leſs va. 
lue. 


That for and upon all cambric ks of the manufacture cf the 
European dominions of the Trench king, which ſhall be im- 
ported directly from thence into this kingdom during the time 
aſoreſaid in ſhips of the built of either country or Britiſh built, 
owned and navigated according to law, in demi pieces not ex- 
ceeding ſeven yards, and three-fourths of a yard in length each, 
there ſhall be paid for every ſuch demi piece of ſuch cambrick, 
not exceeding ſeven-eighths of a yard in breadth, or not being 
above the value of 21. 148. 2d. Irifo currency, a duty of 55. 5d. ; 
but if ſuch demi piece ſhall exceed feven-cighths of a yard in 
breadth, or ſhall be above the value of 21. 14s. 2d. Iriſh cur- 
rency, then a duty after the rate cf 1cl. for every 1ccl. value 
of all ſuch cambrick ſo imported ia demi pieces, and ſo in pro- 
portion for any greater or los value, 


That for and upon ail lawns of the manufacture of the Eu— 
ropean dominions of the French king, which ſhall be imported 
directly from thence into this kingdom during the time afore- 
ſaid in ſhips of the built of either country or Britiſh built, 
owned and navigated according to law, in demi pieces not ex- 
ceeding ſeven yards and three-fourths of a yard in length each, 
there ſhall be paid for every ſuch demi piece of ſuch lawn not 
exceeding one yard and one quarter of a yard in breadth, or 
not being above the value of 21. 148. 2d. Iriſh currency, a duty 
of 5s. 5d. ; but if ſuch demi piece ſhall execed one yard and a 
quarter in breadth, or ſhall be above the value of 21. 148. 2d. 
then a duty after the rate of 10l. for every 1ocl. value of ſuch 
lawn ſo imported in demi pieces, and ſo in proportion for any 
greater or lets value. OE IL | 


That for and upon all linens made of flax or hemp, of the 
manufacture of the European dominions of the French king, 
which ſhall be imported into this kingdom during the time 
aforeſaid, the following duties ſhall be paid; that is to ſay, for 
and upon all damaſk tabling, a duty of Iod. , per yard; for 
and upon all damaſk towelling and napkining, a duty of 3d.-534 
per yard; for and upon all diaper tabling, a duty of 6d. per 
yard ; for and upon all diaper towelling and napkining, a duty 
of 2d. „5 per yard; for and upon all napkins, a duty after the 
rete of 38. 3d.“ for every dozen napkins; and for and upon 
all linens not otherwiſe herein enumerated and deſcribed, a duty 
of 4d. 17 for each ell thereof, and ſo in proportion for any 
greater or ſefs quantity. ; 


That there be paid for and upon all fail-cloth of the manu- 
facture of the European dominions of the French king, which 
ſhall be imported into this kingdom during the time aforefaid, a 
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duty of 111. —8, 8d. for every 100l. value thereof, and fo 
in proportion for any greater or leſs value. 


That for and upon every 100l. value of gauzes of all ſorts, 
being of the manufacture of the European dominions of the 
French king, which ſhall be imported direcly from thence into 
this kingdom during the time aforeſaid in ſhips of the built of 
either country or Britiſh built, owned and navigated according 
to law, there ſhall be paid a duty of 10. and fo in proportion 
for any greater or lefs value. 


That for and upon every 10cl. value of porcelain, earthen 
ware and pottery, being of the manufacture of the European 
dominions of the French king, which ſhall be imported di- 
rectly from thence into this kingdom during the time aforeſaid 
in ſhips of the built of cither country or Britiſh built, owned 
and navigated according to law, there thall be paid a duty of 
121. and fo in proportion for any greater or leſs value. 


That for and upon every 100l. value of plate glaſs, or glaſs 
ware, being of the manufacture of the European dominions of 
the French king, which ſhall be imported directly from thence 
into this kingdom during the time aforeſaid in ſhips of the built 
of either country or Britiſh built, owned and navigated accord- 
ing to Jaw, there ſhall be paid a duty of 121. and ſo in propor- 


tion for any reater 0: leſs v ue. 


That for and upon every 100l. value of ſadlery, being of the 
manufacture of the European dominions of the French king, 
which ſhall be imported directly from thence into this kingdom 
during the time aforeſaid in ſhips of the built of either country 
or Britiſh built, owned and navigated according to law, there 
ſhall be paid a duty of 151. and ſo in proportion for any greater 


or leſs vaine. 


That for and upon every 100l. value of millenary made up 
of muſlins, Iawns, cambricks or gauzes of any kind, or of any 
other article ſpecified in the foregoing reſolutions, being of the 
manufacture of the European dominions of the French king, 
which {hall be imported directly from thence into this kingdom 
during the time aforeſaid in ſhips of the built of either country 
or Britiſh built, owned and navigated according to law, there 
ſhall be paid a duty of 121. and ſo in proportion for any greater 


br leſs value. 


That for and upon all other articles uſed in millenary, being 
of the anvfature of the European dominions of the French 
king, which ſhall be imported directly from thence into this 
kingdom during the time aforeſaid in ſhips of the built of either 
country or Britiſh built, owned and navigated according to law, 
not being ſpecified in the foregoing reſolutions, duties ſhall be 
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paid as low as are or may be payable on the like articles im- 
ported from any other foreign European nation. 


That the ſaid ſevera] duties be paid down in ready money 
net, without diſcount or allowance, and to be in lieu and full 
ſatisfaction of all duties, cuſtom and exciſe payable on the ſaid 
articles reſpectively by virtue of any law or laws heretofore made 
in this kingdom. 


That all goods, wares and merchandizes being of the growth, 
produce or manufacture of the European dominions of the 
French king, not ſpecified in the foregoing reſolutions, may be 
imported directly from thence into this kingdom during the 
time aforeſaid, in ſhips of the built of either country or Britiſh 
built, owned and navigated according to law, on payment of du- 
ties as low as are payable on the like articles imported from any 
other foreign European nation. | 


That for and upon all Muſcovado ſugars of the growth, pro- 
dice or mannfaQture of the Britiſh plantations in America or 
the Weſt Indies, which ſhall be imported into this kingdom 
during the time aforeſaid, there ſhall be paid down in ready mo- 
ney net, without diſcount or allowance, a duty after the rate of 
13s. 4 d. for every one hundred and twelve pounds weight 
thereof, and ſo in proportion for any greater or leſs quantity; 
the ſaid duties to be in lieu and full ſatisfaction of all duties, 
cuſtom and exciſe now ' payable thereon by virtue of any act or 
acts of parliament heretofore made in this kingdom. 


That for and upon all white ſugars of the growth, product or 
manufacture of the Britiſh plantations in America or the Weſt 
Indies, which ſhall be imported into this kingdom during the 
time aforeſaid, there ſhall be paid down in ready money net, 
without diſcount or allowance, a duty after the rate of 11. 118. 5d. 
for every one hundred and twelve pounds weight thereof, and ſo 
in proportion for any greater or leſs quantity; the ſaid duties to 
be in lieu and full ſatisfaction of all duties, cuſtom and exciſe 
now payable thereon by virtue of any act or acts of parliament 
heretofore made in this kingdom. | 


That for and upon all refined ſugars of the growth, product 
or manufacture of the Britiſh plantations in America or the 
Weſt Indies, which ſhall be imported into this kingdom during 
the time aforeſaid, there ſhall be paid down in ready money net, 
without diſcount or allowance, a duty after the rate of 51. 6s. 
10d. d. for every one hundred and twelve pounds weight there- 
of, and ſo in proportion for any greater or leſs quantity; the 
ſaid duties to be in lieu and full ſatisfaction of all duties, cuſtom 
and exciſe now payable thereon by virtne of any act or acts o. 
parliament heretofore made in this kingdom. 


f; P 


That for and upon all Muſcovado ſugars, not being of the 
growth, product or manufacture of the Britiſh plantations in 
America or the Weſt Indies, or of the manufacture of Great 
Britain, which ſhall be imported into this kingdom during the 
time aforeſaid, there be paid down in ready money net, without 
diſcount or aliowance, a duty after the rate of 4]. gs. 5d. for 
every one hundred and twelve pounds weight thereof, and fo in 
proportion for any greater or leſs quantity ; the ſaid duties to be 
in lieu and full ſatisfaction of all dutics, cuitom and exciſe now 
payable thercon by virtue of any act or acts of parliament here- 
* made in this kingdom. Th 


That for and upon all white ſugars, not being of the growth, 
produce or manufacture of the Britiſh plantations in America or 
the Weſt Indies, or of the manufacture of Great Britain, which 
ſhall be imported into this kingdom during the time aforeſaid, 
there ſhall be paid down in ready money net, without diſcount or 
allowance, a duty after the rate of 21. gs. 3:d. for every one 
hundred and twelve pounds weight thereof, and ſo in proportion 
for any greater or leſs quantity; the ſaid duties to be in lieu 
and full ſatisfaction af all duties, .cuſtom and exciſe now payable 
thereon by virtue of any act or acts of parliament heretofore 
made in this Kingdom. 


That for and upon ell refined ſugars, not being of the growth, 
product or manufacture of the Britiſh plantations in America or 
the Weſt Indies, or of the manufacture of Great Britain, which 
ſhail be imported into this kingdom during the time aforeſaid, 
there ſhall be paid dow in ready money net, without diſcount or 
allowance, a dwy after the rate of 51. 6s. 10 d. for every one 
hundred and twelve pounds weight thereof, and ſo in proportion 
fur any greater or leſs quantity; the ſaid duties to be in lieu and 
full fatis action of all duties, cuſtom and exciſe now payable 
thereon by virtue of any act or acts of parliament heretofore 
made in this kingdom. 


That a duty of 11. 162, 9 d. per hundred weight be laid on 
all refined ſugars in loaves, not being baſtards, and on all candy 
which ſhall be imported from Great Britain during the time 
aforeſaid, being of Britiſh mannfacture, and ſo in proportion for 
any greater or leſs quantity; the ſaid duty to be paid down in 
ready money net, without diſcount or allowance, and to be in lieu 
aad full fatisfaction of all duties, cuſtom and exciſe now payable 
taereon by virtue of any act or acts of parliament heretofore 
made in this kingdom. | | 

That a duty be laid on all refined ſugars called baſtards, and 
on all ground and powdered refined ſugars, and on all refined loaf 


broke in pieccs, which ſhall be imported from Great Bri:ain 
during the time aforeſaid, being of the manufacture of Great 


— 
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Britain, after the rate of 188. 11151½d. for every hundred 
weight thereof, and fo in proportion for any greater or leſs 
quantity; the ſaid duty to be paid down in ready money net, 
without diſcount or allowance, and to be in licu and full ſatis- 
faction of all duties, cuſtom and exciſe now payable thereon by 


virtue of any act or acts of parliament heretofore made in this 
kingdom. 


That for and upon all ſugars, not being of the growth or pro- 
duce of the Britiſh colcnies in America or the Weſt Indies, or 
cf the manufacture of Great Britain, which ſhall be imported 
from Great Britain during the time aforeſaid, there ſhall be paid 
down in ready money net, without diſcount or allowance, the ſe- 
veral duti-s mentioned in the annexed ſchedule, No. XII. re. 
ſpectively, for every one hundred and twelve pounds weight 
thereof, and ſo in proportion for any greater or leſs quantity, in 
lieu and full ſatisfaction of all duties, cuſtom and exciſe now 


pajable thereon by virtue of any act or acts of parliament here- 
toſore made in this kingdom. 
\ 


That there ſhall be allowed and repaid upon the export of all 
ſugars, not being of the growth, product or manufacture of the 
Britiſh colonies or plantations in America or Weſt Indies, or of 
the manufacture of Great Britain, within three years after inr- 


port, the ſeveral drawbacks in the above-mentioned ſchedule and 
no other. | 


That all drawbacks or allowances now given by law on the 
export of refined ſugars made in this kingdom Go gow ceaſe 
and be no longer payable; and that in lieu of ſaid drawbacks, 
and for the encouragement of refining ſugars m this kingdom, 
a bounty ſhall be allowed and paid upon all refined ſugar which 
ſhall be exported from this kingdom during the time aforeſaid, 
after the rate of 11. 8s. 2d. for every hundred weight of ſuch 
refined ſugar exported in the loaf, complete and whole, being 
net, that is to ſay, of one uniform whiteneſs throughout, and 
which hath gone through the _ eration of two or more clays ſince 
it was laſt in the pan, and hath been properly and thoroughly 
dried in the ſtove according to the preſent practice of refining, 
and after the rate of 128. 7; d. for every hundred weight of 
ſuch refined ſugar exported, called baſtards, and of all ground 
and powdered refined ſugar, and all refined loaf ſugar broke in 
pieces, the faid ſugar having been twice clayed and properly 
dried in the ſtore; and likewiſe of all candy, properly refined 
and manufactured, and free from dirt and ſcum. 


That during the time aforeſaid, a duty be laid upon all malt 
made in this kingdom, after the rate of 28. 6d. for each barrel, 
and ſo in proportion for any greater or leſs quantity. 
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That an additional duty be laid upon all malt imported into 
this kingdom during the time aforeſaid, after the rate of 28. 6d. 
by the barrel, and ſo in proportion for any greater or leſs 
quantity. 

That a duty of 6d. per pound weight be laid on all coffee 
which ſhall be imported into this kingdom during the time afore- 
ſaid, and ſo in proportion for any greater or leſs quantity; the 
ſaid duty to be in lieu and full fatis*action of all cuſtom, exciſe 
or other duties payable by virtue of any act or acts of parlia- 
ment heretofore made in this kingdom upon the importation 
thereof. | | 


That a further duty of 6d. be laid on every pound weight of 
all coffee imported, during the time aforeſaid, which ſhall be 
delivered out for conſumption in this kingdom. 


That bounties ought to be given on all plain Triſh linens and 
on all Iriſh linens and Iriſh callicoes, and cotton mixed with 
linen, printed, painted, ſtained or dyed in this kingdom, being 
the breadth of twenty-five inches or more, and not exceeding 
when plain and unpainted, unſtained, unprinted or undyed, the 
value of 1s. 7;d. per yard; and alio on Iriſh diapers and hucka- 
backs, ſheetings and other linens above yard wide, and not ex- 
ceeding 1s. 7 d. the ſquare yard in value, which ſhall be ex- 
ported from this kingdom to Africa, America, the Weſt Indies, 
Spain, Portugal, Gibraltar or Minorca, during the time afore- 
ſaid, after the rates following, that is to ſay, a bounty of d. 
per yard for all under the value as aforeſaid of 5d. per yard; 
and a bounty of 1d. per yard for all of the value of 5d. and 
under 6 d, the yard; and a bounty of 1'. per yard for all of 
the value of 6 d. and under the value of 18. 7d. the yard; and 
a bounty of d. per yard for al! checqued and ftriped linen not 
exceeding Is. 72d. nor under 7d. = yard in value; and a 
bounty of 1 d. for every ſquare yard of diapers, huckabacks, 
ſheetings and other linens upwards of a yard in breadth, and not 
exceeding 1s. 7 d. the ſquare yard in value; and a bounty of 
6 d. for every three ells of Iriſh made fail cloth or canvas fit for 
or made into ſails, which ſhall be exported by way of merchan- 
dize to any place except Great Britain, France or the French 
dominions in Europe, during the time aforeſaid, and fo in pro- 
portion for any greater or leſs quantity ; the value of all ſuch 
linen, if painted, tained, ſtamped or dyed, or of ſuch callicoes 
and cottons mixed with linen, whereupon they are to be re- 
ſpectively entitled to the bounties aforeſaid, to be deemed their 
value when in a plain itate, ang excluſive of ſuch painting, ſtain- 
ing, ſtamping or dying. 9 


That there be raiſcd, levied, collected and paid to his Ma- 
jeſty, his heirs and ſucceſſors, during the time aforeſaid, and ad- 
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ditional impoſt or duty, after the rate of 5l. per centum on 
the produce or amount of the duties payable on all teas and 
wines imported, except wines of the growth of Spain, 
Portugal or Madeira, and of France or the French dominions 
in Europe, and on the amount of the cuſtoms inwards, import 
exciſe, additional and other duties, which ſnall be due and paya- 
ble to his Majeſty, his heirs and ſucceſſors during the time afore- 
ſaid, and which ſhall be collected in this kingdom for and upon 
any goods and merchandize imported into the ſame, except upon 
tobaccos, hops and ſugars, and the ſeveral goods or merchan- 
dizes of the product or manufacture of the Britiſh colonies in 
America or the Weſt Indies, or the Britiſh ſettlements on the 
coaſt of Africa, whereupon any duties are impoſed or altered 
this ſeſſion of parliament ; and alfo except the following articles, 
being of the growth, produce or manufacture of France or the 
French domimions in Europe, viz. beer, hardware, cutlery, ca- 
binet ware and turnery, manufactures of iron, ſteel, copper and 
braſs, cottons, woollens, knit and wove, including hoſiery, cam- 
bricks and lawns, linens made of flax or hemp, ſadlery, gauzes, 
millinery made of muſlin, lawn, cambrick or gauze, por- 
celain, earthen-ware, pottery, glaſs and glaſs ware. 

That towards raiſing the ſupply granted to his Najeſty, 
a general letter-office or poſt-ofice, together with all 
infertor neceſſary offices, be continued within this kingdom dur- 
ing the time aforeſaid, and that there ſhall be levied and paid to 
his Majeſty, his heirs and ſucceſſors, for the portage and convey- 
ance of letters and packets by the ſaid offices the ſeveral rates 
hereafter mentioned. 


That there ſhall be levied and paid to his Majeſty, his heirs and 
' ſucceſſors, during the time aforeſaid, for the port and conveyance 
of every ſingle letter or. piece of. paper from the office in this 
kingdom where ſuch letter or piece of paper ſhall be put in, to 
any diſtance within the ſaid kingdom not exceeding 15 
miles Iriſh meaſure, the ſum of 2d. and to any diſtance ex- 
ceeding 15 miles and not exceeding 30 miles the ſum of 3d. and 
to any diſtance exceeding 3o miles the ſum of 4d. and for the 
port and conveyance of every double letter double the ſaid ſums 
reſpectively, and for every treble letter treble the ſaid ſums re- 
ſpectively, and for every ounce weight four times the ſaid ſums 
reſpectively, and ſo in proportion for any greater weight than an 
— reckoning every quarter of an ounce equal to a ſingle 
etter. | 


That every letter or packet directed from any place in this 
kingdom to any parts in Great Britain or beyond the ſeas, or 
received in this kingdom from Great Britain or any parts beyond 
the ſeas, ſhall be charged and pay according to the rates aforc- 
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ſaid for its portage and conveyance within this kingdom from or 
to Dublin, or from or to Donaghadee, or from or to Waterford, 
according as ſnall be reſpectively ſuipped from or landed in any 
of the ſaid places. 


That every letter or packet paſling through the general poſt- 
ofiice in the city of Dublin from any place within this kingdom 
not leſs diſtant than four miles from the ſaid office, to any place 
within the faid kingdom not leſs diftant likewiſe than four miles 
from the ſaid oflice, ſnall be charged and pay according to ths 
diſtances in the foregoing reſolutions to Dublin, and be further 
charged and pay according to the ſame from Dublin. 


That for every letter or packet directed on board or brought 
or ſent from on board any ſhip or veſſel riding or topping in 
any port within this kingdom, there ſhall be charged and paid 
over and above the rates aforeſaid the ſum of id. 


That towards railing the ſaid ſupply a penny poſt- office be 
continued in the city of Dublin for the port and conyeyance of 
letters and packets within a circuit of four miles from the ge- 
neral polt-othce in the {ame city. 


That for every letter or packet of any weight which ſhall be 
ſent to or dclivered from the general poſt- office by the penny- 
poſt from or to any place, not being within the limits of the 
{aid city as they are aſcertained and defcribed in a map or ſurvey 
thereof made by Lhomas Mathews, and depoſited in the general 
poſt- office, there ſhall be paid the ſum of 14. over and above or 
excluſive of the rates aforeſaid, 


- 


That for the port and conveyance of any letter or packet, 
being not more than four ounces in weight, from or to any place 
within the city of Dublin by the penny poſt-office, there ſhall 
be paid at the time of putting ſuch letter or packet into the 
office the ſum of 1d.; and for the port and conveyance of 
every letter or packet, not exceeding the like weight, from any 
place in the ſaid city to any place outſide of the faid city 
within the circuit of the penny poſt-office, or from any place 
outſide of the ſaid city within the circuit of the penny poſt to 
any place within the ſaid city, there ſhall be paid at the time 
of putting in ſuch letter or packet the ſum of 1d. and a furthe 
ſum of 1d. on the delivery thereof. x 


That there ſhall be paid to his Majeſty, his heirs and ſuc- 
ceſſors, for the delivery in Dublin of each Britiſh or foreign 
rinted newſpaper, and each printed vote or proceeding in par- 
5 wha arriving at the general poſt- office in Dublin, Donagha- 
dee or Waterford, without cover, or in cover open at the ſides, 
the ſum of Id. over and above all foreign poſtage charged 
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That there ſhall be paid his his majeity, his heirs and ſucceſ- 


ſors, for the port and conveyance through tl. is kingdom of each 
printed newſpaper, directed from any part of Ireland to any part 
of Great Britain without covers, or in covers open at the fides, 
the ſum of Id. and no more, which ſum of 1d. thail be paid on 
the delivery of every ſuch newſpaper at the pott-ofice from 
whence it is diſpatched in this Kingdom, 

Ordered, that leave be given to bring in one or more bill or 
bills purſuant to ſaid reſolutions, and the reſolutions of the com- 
| mittee of ſupply ; and that the right. honourable the Chanceltor 
of the Exchequer, the Prime Serjeant, the right honourable the 
Attorney General, the Solicitor General, the right honourable 
Mr. Maſon. and Mr. Marcus Beresford do prepare and bring in 
the ſame. i 


Petitions were ſeverally preſented and read from Luke Heron, 
George Murry, Mervyn Archdall and others, relative to the 
loſs they are likely to ſuſtain by opening avenues in the city of 
Dublin. | 

They were all referred to a committee appointed to conſider 
of William Somerville's petition. 


Mr. Foxnzs ſaid, that he ſhould take the liberty of calling 
the attention of the Houſe to the accounts of ſome particular 
branches of the public expenditure, in order to prepare the minds 
of gentlemen for the conſideration of two mæafures, a place bill 
and a penſion bill, which he pu poſed to introduce in a few days. 
He ſhould not apologize for having fo repcatedly ſolici ted the 

attention of the Houſe on theſe two ſubjects, as every man who 
obſerved the progreſs of the abuſes which it was propoſed to re- 
medy by theſe bills, mull conſider lus perſeverance as right and 
jultifiable. Though he may be deemed unfortunate in having 
failed in his attempts to effectuate thoſe bills into laws, yet all 
eireumſtances conſidered, he had not much cauſe for deſpondency 
or diſſatisfaction, as by a fingular coincidence of events, the 
wiſhes of the people, and the views of admiuiitration confpired 
to ſupport his meaſures; a phenomenon had occurred in politics, 
the virtue of the people, and the profligacy of adminiſtration, 
were conducting him to one and the fame objet—adminiſtration 
by the aggravation of abuſe, enlarge the ground on which the 
people found their claims for reform. If the enemics to a place 
and penſion bill would examine the eſtabliſhments of Lord Ruck- 
ingham with the leaſt degree of candour and attention, they muſt 
feel themſelves no longer juſtiſied in the imputation, that the 
author of theſe meaſures was a ſpeculative politician, and that the 
evils which they affected to remedy, neither exiſted now in this 
country, nor was it to be apprehended that they ever ſhould, 
Mr. Forbes ſaid, that though a place and penſion bill were adopt - 
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ed in England ſoon after the revolution, as cautionary meaſures, 
yet from the preſent {ituation of Ireland, it became neceſſary to 
view thoſe meaſures in a different light in this kingdom; what 
only exiſted in apprehenſion in England is realized in Ireland; 
for, in this enlightened age, when the rights of mankind are ſo 
freely diſcuſſed and ſo well underſtood; the relation which ought 
to exiſt between governors and governed 1s ſo clearly aſcertained, 
and when the independence of the repreſentative aſſemblies of the 
people, and an exemption from the controul of the executive 

wer is afſerting and eftabliſhing in ſo many parts of Europe. 
Vet ſingular and mortifying as ſuch an aſſertion may appear, he 
certainly could prove it to be a fact, that that monſter in policy, 
a penſioned parliament at this moment exiſts in Ireland. 

He ſaid, that in order to juſtify theſe aſſertions, it was neceſ- 
ſary that he ſhould enter into ſome detail of the public expendi- 
ture. In the courſe of laſt week, a right honourable friend of 
his, Mr. Grattan] had ſubmitted to the Houſe a very full and 

rſpicuous ſtatement of the income and expence of this country. 
Though, reſpecting the inferences to be drawn from this ſtate- 
ment, adminiſtration and oppoſition differ very materially: yet, 
in all the important facts, on which this ſtarement was founded, 
gentlemen on both ſides of the Houſe were agreed for example, 
it was admitted by every member who ſpoke on the ſubject, that 
in the year 1785, 140,000]. new taxes were granted for the 
purpoſe of equalizing the revenues to the expences of govern- 
ment, and preventing the farther accumulation of debt. It was 
admitted that neither of thoſe objects had been attained ; as, 
thouzh the groſs revenue was ſince 1785, encreaſed above 
30,0001. ; and though the new taxes had produced 168,000l. 
yet ever fince the impoſition of thoſe taxes the expences of go- 
yernment had exceeded this increaſed income, and in the laſt 
year of the adminiſtration even of the economical Lord Bucking- 
ham, the exceſs of expence over income was at leaſt 73,0001.— 
But in reality 107,000l. (as 34, oool. paid to government for the 
purchaſe of New Geneva, ought not to he conlideted as a part 
of the permanent income, as ſuch a payment is not to occur in 
another year,) and it appeared by the report of the committee of 
accounts this ſeſſion, that the unfunded debt amounts to 367,000). 
It was alſo admitted, that the exceſs in the charge of manage- 
ment in the year 1789, over that of 1784, was above 100,000. 
without including bounties in the calculation ; and that the ex- 
pences of government in the year 1789, exceed thoſe of the 
year 1784 in the ſum of 183, oool. And Mr. Forbes obſerved, 
that by the drawback on the malt duty, which was 72,0001. 
filched from the ſurplus of the loan duties, the ſinking fund for 
the diminution of the national debt, was reduced to 32,000. 

He alſo deſired gentlemen to recolle& when the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, in the committee of ſupply, gave a ſtatement of 
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the finances of the country, he never attempted to ſuggeſt any 
plan for the equalization of the expences to the revenues; but he 
and all thoſe who ſpoke on the ſame ſide, imputed this exceſs of 
expence to the proſperity of the country; the arrears on the 
eſtabliſhments, the deficiencies of income, and the impoveriſh- 
ment of the treaſury, according to the arguments of adminiſtra- 
tion, are to be attributed to the extenſion of our commerce, the 
encreaſe of our revenues, and the bleſſings of peace. It is grave- 
ly ſtated by miniſters, that in time of peace our military eſtablſh- 
ment mult be greater than during a war; it is neceſſary that we 
ſhould have a greater army to defend us at the period when we 
have no enemies to encounter; therefore, during a peace we 
cannot expect retrenchment, during a war adminiſtration con- 
tend that a reduction of expences was impracticable, as by an at- 
tempt to economize, we then betray the weakneſs of our reve- 
nues, and ſubject ourſelves to the ſuſpicion of diſaffection to 
Great Britain. Between the misfortunes of peace and exigen- 
cies of war, the ſeaſon for public economy was never to arrive. 
In order to aſcertain whether the arguments are well founded, 
he ſaid, he ſhould examine into the nature of ſome of the extra- 
ordinary expences incurred during the adminiſtration of the late 
chief governor, and the Duke of Rutland. If thoſe charges 
were found to grow out of the nature of the new taxes, or to be 
a neceffary conſequence of the extenſion of our commerce, then 
he ſhould yield, though with reluctance and regret to the argu- 
ments of adminiſtration z but if on the contrary, it ſhall appear 
that theſe extraordinary charges have been incurred to create 
appointments, not induced either by the extenſion of commerce 
or revenue; if exceſs ſhall be found to pervade every branch of 
the public expenditure, he ſhould not heſitate to pronounce them 
auxiliaries to the ſupport of a ſyſtem, which has lately been form- 
ed for the purpoſe of increaſing the influence of the crown in the 
Houſe of Commons. | 

He then adverted to the appointment of the two additional 
commiſſioners of the revenue; this extraordinary charge could 
not to have been incurred in conſequence of the grant of new 
taxes in 1785, as from that period to September 1789, the bu- 
ſineſs of the revenue was conducted with its uſual] facility by 
ſeven commiſſioners, and no repreſentations were made either by 
the commiſſioners or merchants reſpecting the neceſſity of en- 
ereaſing the number of commiſſioners for the diſpatch of buſineſs. 
Mr. Forbes then ſaid, that the ſecrecy and privacy obſerved in 
forming this arrangement, and which was not effected or publithed 
until after Lord Buckingham had eſcaped from all reſponſibility 
by his precipitate departure, afforded very ftrong- preſumptive 
proof of abuſe ; as a ſolemn determination of the Houſe of Com- 
mons, ſanctioned by majeſtv, was recorded on the Journals; if 
- miniſters had conſidered the ks 2 juſtifiable, they certainly 
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would have reſorted to the Houſe for ſanction. He next ani- 
madverted on the eſtabliſhment of a board 4g commiſſioners of 
accounts. He faid, that at the commencement of the late ad- 
miniſtration, the miniſters, in the hearing of him and many 
others, expreſſed themſelves without reſerve, reſpecting the in- 
ſufficiency of the board of commiſſtoners of accounts, and the 
conſtitution of that board has not been altered fince ; conſtituted 
as it was, he ſaid, it was impoſſible that board could be efficient 
or beneficial. One of the commiſſioners was a practiſing harri- 
Aer, and a member of the Houſe, the duties of theſe two ſitua- 
tions muſt engrofs the whole of his time; another, though a very 
reſpectable country gentleman, had not the habits of bufineſs; 
a third commiſſioner, had not only his duty to diſcharge in the 
Houſe, but had another office, ke was comptroller of the pipe, 
an addition of 400l. per annum was made by Lord Buckingham 
to the old falary of 531. 108. though by the act for levying fines 
on forfeited recognizances, the profits of the office had encreaſed 
to 400l. per annum, either the eſtabhſhment of the board of ac- 
counts, or the grant of the additional ſalary of 400l. muſt be an 
abuſe ; if this additional falary was granted on any other princi- 
ples than as a compenſation for the extraordinary attendance given, 
and the encreaſed labour endured by the comptroller, it muſt be 
an abuſe ; but if it was granted on this principle, and that it can 
be ſupported by facts, then the appointment of the coraptroller 
of the pipe to the board of impreſt accounts, mult be an abuſe, 
as it was impoſſible that any gentleman who occupied theſe dif- 
ferent ſituations, could give this extraordinary attendance 28 
comptroller, diſcharge his duty in the Houſe of Commons, and 
pay that attention to the buſineſs of a board of acccounts which 
the importance of the objects of its enquiry demanded : If public 
accounts were inveſtigated with the degree of accuracy and per- 
ſeverance neceſſary for the detection of peculators. | 
Another eommiſſioner of accounts was a noble lord, thougl: 
deſtined to ſucceed to the honours of one of the moſt ancient and 
reſpectable titles in our peerage, he was metamorphoſed into a 
- clerk, and had a pen ftuck in his curle by Lord Buckingham. 
- 7 He then mentioned, that an additional ſalary of 1 50l. had 
been granted to the Barrack-maſter of Dublin, a member of the 
. Houſe: He obſerved on the caprice and whim diſcoverable in 
Lord Buckingham's appointments, he made a practiſing barri- 
ider a barrack-maſter, military officers commiſſioners of revenue 
and ftamps, and noble lords clerks in public offices. N 
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Mr. Forbes then called on miniſters-to prove that the eftabliſh- 
ment of the bpard of accounts, which he had deſcribed, or the 
Franks of tl::fe additional falaries were in conſequence of the ex- 
tenſion of our commerce, or the encreaſe of our revenue. All 
he ſhould ſay at preſent reſpecting the eſtabliſhment of the ord- 
nance was, that the ſalaries of four offices in that department 
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had been encreaſed by Lord Buckingham, fo as to incur an ad- 
ditional charge of 1 200l. per annum, and theſe four places had 
been given to members of parliament. He next called the atten- 
tion of the Houſe to the penſion- liſt; commented on the caprice, 


duplicity, deception and prodigality diſcoverable in almoſt every 


page of that liſt, now ſwelled into a volume. He ſtated that the 
penſions on the civil eſtabliſhment amount to 101,000). excluſive 
of 6500l. on the military eſtabliſhment. Since the 2gth of Fe- 
bruary, 1784, the commencement of the Duke of Rutland's 
adminiſtration, 30,0001. per annum new penſions had been placed 
on the eſtabliſhment, about 13, oool. of the above ſum was placed 
on the eſtabliſhment by Lord Buckingham. He faid that he 
would anticipate the defence of adminiſtration, which he ſuſpect- 
ed would be this: That if allowance was made for Lord Pery's 
penſion, in conſequence of an addreſs of the Houſe, Mr. Hami- 
ton's penſion, granted for bringing home, as it is termed, the 
office of he of the exchequer, Duke of Glouceſter's pen- 
fon and Mr. Orde's, none of which they would contend were 
imputable to either of the Lord Lieutenants; it would be found 
that the penſion liſt, during the two adminiſtrations, had not 
been encreaſed. But unfortunately for this argument, the pen- 
ſions alluded to do not exceed 11,500l. whereas, during the 
two adminiſtrations, penſions have ceaſed by death and other 
cauſes to the amount of 14,600l. which wöuld have been mote 
than ſufficient to ſatisfy theſe grants; but not only that ſam of 
14,600l. has been diſtributed in new penſions, but ſince the 24th 
of February, 1784, the penſion lift has encreaſed in the ſum of 
16,0001. making the total of new penſions 36,0001, Reſpect- 
ing the penſion lately granted to the Duke of Glouceſter, he 
did not move to diſallow it, as he, in common with every mem- 
ber of that Houſe, was too much attached to the royal family to 
attempt any meaſure which might in the leaſt degree injure the 


feelings, or diſconcert the domeitic arrangements of any member 


of that family; but he declared that he never would ſubſcribe 


to the doctrine, that the crown could charge a penfion on the 


cabliſhments for any branch, even of the royal family, to any 
amount, be it ever ſo enormous. Acts of this nature were not. 
by the conſtitution imputable to the crown, but to the miniſter, 
who adviſed and executed the meaſure, that he was convinced, 
that had the miniſter ſtated to the royal perſonage the object of 
this penſion, the great exceſs on the penſion li, and confider> 
able inequality between the revenue and the expences of the 
country, that that perſonage would never have lent his name to 
ſanction the abuſes of that liſt. | 1 * 

In England, by Mr. Burke's act, the penſion liſt was limited 
to a certain ſum, Which was not to be exceeded, except in the 
inſtance of the royal family; addreſſes of either houſe of parlia- 
ment, and ambaſſadors. As to thoſe three objects the power of 
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the crown remained the ſame after the paſſing of the act as before 
for the crown had the power of granting penſions in thoſe three 
inſtances, ſubject to that inſpection and controul of the Houſe 
of Commons which was extended to the application of ever 
part of the civil liſt and of the public revenues. And he obſert- 
ed, it was competent for the Houſe of Commons, notwithſtand- 
ing Mr. Burke's act, to reſtrain that power whenever it was 
abuſed in any of thoſe three inſtances; and he adduced, as an 
example, that if a penſion of 5 or 6000l. per annum, had been 
granted to Mr. Eden, as an ambaſſador, inſtead of 200ol. every 
perſon who heard him muſt admit that the Houſe of Commons 
of England would not hove tolerated ſuch a meaſure. 
As to Mr. Orde's penſion, though he might reſpect him, as 
an individual, he conſidered him as the worſt minifter that ever 
filled that ſituation in this country. Excluſive of the abuſe 
evident on the face of the penſion, he muſt object to it, as a 
. meaſare involving a principle highly injurious to this country; — 
introducing a practice, which muſt induce every prodigal man 
af connections or enterpriſing political adventurer in England, 
to ſokeit and obtain the firſt office of confidence in this country. 
He adverted to the commercial propoſitions, and ſaid, that he 
felt the country degraded, when he ſaw to the name of the ad- 
vocate, if not the author of thoſe propoſitions, a conſiderable 
um annexed, which was to be annually remitted to another 
country. | | | 
He then adverted to a number of penſions which had been en- 
"tailed on families during the adminiſtration of Lord Bucking- 
ham: and reprehended, in very ſevere terms, the practice of an- 
- tidating the grants of penſions, which was in fact, a preſent or 
giſt of a certain fum of money to an individual, and a fraud on 
the public.—If government perſevered in that practice, the re- 
turn of a penſion liſt annually muſt be nugatory— for the pen- 
ſion lift of Ireland was endowed with extraordinary powers it 
was an evil, againſt which it was difficult to guard the country, 
as it had a retrogade and progreſſive motion the people were 
deceived by this practice of antidating, and oppreſſed by the 
A4vitem of encreaſe. ES 
_ He alfo obſerwed, on the caprice and inconſiſtence in the diſ- 
tribution of penſions—one gentleman had obtained in the ſpace 
of a few years, two penſions for ſupporting adminiſtration, and 
one for oppoſing. He next called the attention of the Houfe to 
an additional ſalary of zool. per annum granted to the cuſtomer 
of Kinſale, and 200l. per annum more payable on the event of 
the preſent poſieſſor, Mr. Cooke, being deprived of the office of 
oretary at war, notwithſtanding the gentleman poſſeſſed a 
eof 1, 8ool. per annum under government. 
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He ſtated the addition of 365. per annum placed on the 


eftabliſhment as a ſalary for a ſecond judge advocate; and ob- 
ſerved that though the ſecond judge advocate might be well 
qualified, he could not diſcover in the arrangement any juſtifica- 
tion for the appointment of two judge advocates and a deputy. 
He obſerved, that the only principle on which theſe extraor- 
diuary charges could be juſtified, was that the patronage of the 
crown in Ireland was too limited for the ſupport of government; 
how then muſt the Houſe and nation view the conduct of Lord 
Buckingham, who has firſt impoveriſhed and reduced the patro- 


nage of government for the purpoſe of providing for his own: 


family, by granting a reverſion of the moit conſiderable office in 


this kingdom to his brother, and then pleaded the limitation of 


the patronage of the crowa in this country as an excuſe for the 
creation of a conſiderable number of new employments, and for 
the addition of an enormous charge on the eſtabliſhments. : 
Theſe eſtabliſhments are juſtiſied by ſome gentlemen of the 
other fide ef the Houſe as political expedients. Some gentle- 
men who fat at the ſame ſide of the Houſe with him had ſtiled 
theſe m2aſurzs and appointments, inſtruments of corruption; as 
he found the term corruption offends the feelings.of gentlemen 
of the other ſide of the Houſe, he ſhould not pronounce that 


_ theſe meaſares are corrupt; but he muſt fay that theſe appoint- 


ments and new employments look more like corruption, than any 
ſyſtem of any adminittration, which had ever come under his 
obſervation : but a gentleman connected with adminiſtration has 
adopted a line of argument, which ſuggeſted to him a proper 
deſcription of theſe meaſures, which may be reſorted to without 
affecting the tender feelings of the members, who find it ad- 
viſcable and expedient to ſupport the miniſter: that gentleman 
argues that a member, who conſidered the meaſures of the ad- 
miniſtration of Lord Buckingham as right, and ſupported them 
during the laſt ſeſſion was perfectly juſtified in accepting of an 
office at the concluſion of the ſeſſion—that there was nothing 
corrupt in the giver or taker of ſuch an office. . 

Mr. Forbes ſaid, that this line of argument reminded him of 
the the nice and ſubtle diſtinction of that acute and logical rea- 
ſoner, Foigard in the Beaux Stratagem; when he offered the 
chambermaid 20 louidores, ſhe replied, © would not the taking 
of this money be a bribe.” —Says Foigard, ©. that is according 


as you take it; if you take it before hand it is logice, a bribe ; 


if you take it afterwards, it is only a gratuication,” therefore 
he ſaid that in deference to the feelings of certain gentlemen he 
ſhould term thoſe appointments hereafter, gratifications, 


Mr. Forbes concluded with a warning to the country gentle- 


men to beware of the conſeqnences of this great exceſs of ex- 
pence, which muſt induce a neceſſity of impoſing new taxes; and 
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when it was conſidered that not one ſybjet of commerce or 
domeſtic convenience had eſcaped taxation, he was warranted in 
aſſerting that the land could not long remain untaxed.—Mr, 
Forbes then moved, That an humble addreſs be preſented to 
% his majeſty, ſtating, that having taken into our conſideration 
© the income and expenditure of the nation, we find ourſelves 
« obliged to lay before him certain abuſes and miſapplications 
& of a conſiderable portion of the public revenues—tbat the 
s liſt of penſions on the 21ſt of January, 1789, appears to 
c have encreaſed to the ſum of 101,0c0l. excluſive of the mi- 
* litary penſions which amount to 6,500l. a ſum nearly equal 
t the charges of the civil eſtabliſhment ; that the pen- 
te ſions placed on the civil and military eſtabliſhments fince the 
« 24th of February, 1784, ezclufive of thoſe granted in lieu or 
te exchange of former penſions, amount to 29,800l. 12,313]. 
& of which have been placed on the eſtabliſhment ſince Decem- 
4 her, 1787; that the amount of penſions on the civil eſtabliſh- 
* ment has increaſed ſince the 25th of March, 1784, in the 
« fum of 16, oool.; that many of thoſe penſions haye been 
granted to members of this Houſe, during the pleaſure of the 
& crown, in violation of the principles of the conſtitution, and 
& honour of the Houſe of Commons. 

& That a number of new and additional falaries, in the na- 
tc ture of penſions, had of late been annexed, not only to old 
« offices which had become obſolete and uſeleſs, but alſo tg 
56 leffer offices, moſtly ſinecure, or hitherto conſidered of ſo in- 
40 ſignificant a nature, as to entitle the holders of ſuch offices to 
very ſmall ſalaries. That an addition of 3ool. per anunm, has 
4 been lately granted to the ſalary of the cuſtomer of Kinſale, 
* to commence from the 29th of September, 1789; and a fur- 
« ther addition of 200l. payable on a contingency, both for the 
* life of the preſent poſſeſſor; an office which has been for 
« years conſidered as uſcleſs. and obſolete, to which no duty 
6 whatſoever is annexed, nor any attendance required. 

„ That an addition of 40ol. ber annum, has been lately 
« granted to the falary of comptroller of the pipe, though 53]. 
* 1ol. has for years been conſidered as an adequate compenſa- 
&« tion for the diſcharge of the duties of that office. | | 

% That an addition of 150l: per annum, has alſo been lately 
« granted to the barrack maſter of Dnblin. That the perſons 
te to whom thoſe additional ſalaries have been granted, are all 
** members of this Haufe. | 

« Humbly. beſeeching his majefty graciouſly to interpoſe, 
e to reſtrain the progreſs of a ſyſtem of expence, which muſt 
5 ſoon induce a neceſſity of reſorting to new loans, and of im: 
* poling new taxes. = 
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Mr. CoxoLLy ſeconded the motion. 


The CuaxckLros of the Excurques faid, as the honourable 
gentleman had declared his intention of bringing in his uſual 
bill, it was a ſufficient reaſon for diſagreeing with the addreſs ; for 
if ſuch a bill ſhould be carried, the addreſs muſt be unneceſſary. 


The honourable gentleman foreſeeing that the ground on 
which his addreſs ought properly to ſtand was —— had 
chought proper to expatiate at large upon every queſtion, which 
had been agitated during the ſeſſion; he had ſtated the diviſion 
of the board of accounts, the addition of the revenue board, 
and the alteration of ſalaries, all as inftances of corruption! | 
Theſe. Sir, faid he, are very hard words, they are utterly un- 
founded in fact ; if the gentleman would take my advice, he 
would ſoften his language a little, eſpecially as he has been ſo of. 
ten challenged to ſubſtantiate any ſingle article of his allegati- 
ONS. | 

The honourable gentleman charges, that with an increaſed 
trade we have a falling revenue; but why did the honourable 
gentleman in this ſtatement fink the increaſe of bounties, which 
are paid to give vigour to our trade and agriculture ? could not the 
honourable gentleman account for dimunition in the net of the 
revenue, of 72, cl. when he Knew that bounties had encreaſed 
100,000. ? could he not perceive that 29, oool. paid compenſa- 
tion in changing the cavalry into dragoons, was a charge that 
never would recur again, and though this year it ſwelled the 
expence of the nation, no ſuch expence would be found in the 
next year ? 

But, Sir, if I had not declared, that Goyernment wantcd no 
new tax, there might be ſome ground for the apprehenſion ex- 
preſſed in the addreſs; after that declaration, I cannot perceive 
ypon what the gentleman founds his concluſion 

The Chancellor then went into ſeveral articles mentioned in 
the addreſs; the increaſe of ſalary to the clerk of the pipe, he 
juſtified upon the fact, that ſince the law for compelling the pay- 
ment of fines, under green wax proceſſes, the buſineſs of the 
pipe had been much increaſed, and as that buſineſs was altoge- 
ther tranſacted by clerks, the more 1t increaſeg,, the greater the 
expence. | 

A8 to penſions he conſidered them a branch of the royal pre- 
rogative, and inſiſted, that while that prerogative was not abuſed, 
or too far extended, there was no cauſe for complaint. He 
could not but wonder to ſee that gentlemen, who had long ſat on 
his ſide of the Houſe, without perceiving any evil in a proper 
diſtribution of penſions, no ſooner went over to the other fide, 
but they were ſhocked with the enormity! However, though 
he had heard very ill motives moſt unwarrantably imputed to 
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men on the ſide where he ſat, he would not follow ſo bad an ex- 
ample, and impute ill motives to gentlemen 1a oppoſition ; no! 
to do fo was to diſgrace the Hocſe, in the eyes of the public: 
for his part, he believed, both ſides acted from honourable mo- 
tives, though they differed in opinion; one proof only was ne- 
ceſſary, and that applied equally to both—they both concurred 
in facilitating the real buſineſs of the nation. 

Something having been ſaid of Mr. Orde, he thought it ne: 
ceſſary to declare, that, in his opinion, this nation never poſſeſſed 
a better miniſter, or a more honeſt man; his plans and his inten- 
tions for the welfare of Ireland, were almoſt unlimited; and 
though he was ſuddenly ſtopt in the purſuit of his objects, he 
left the country in a much better ſtate than he found it. Cer- 
tainly the nation would not grudge the reward that had been 
beſtowed upon him, when they knew that he had materially in- 
Jjured both his fortune and his health in their ſervice. | 


Mr. Masox aid, that before he applied himſelf to the queſ- 
tion, he ſhould ſay a few words in defence of the penſion granted 
to Mr. Orde, which Mr. Forbes had ſingled out as the peculiar 
object of his reprobation ; by which thoſe gentlemen who are not 
converſan in our hiſtory, might be induced to conclude, that the 
providing for a ſecretary of a lord lieutenant on the Iriſh eſta- 
bliſhment, was a novelty in this country ;—that, on the contrary, 
he ſhould clearly prove to the Houfe, that with the ſingle excep- 
tion of Mr. Fitzherbert (that amiable man, whoſe departure 
from this country we all regret) the ſecretary of every perina- 
nent adminiſtration, for theſe laſt forty years, has been invariably 
rewarded for his fervices in that ſtation, at the expence of this 
kingdom: he had no doubt that the practice was of more anci- 
ent date, but ſhould confine himſelf to that period which had 
fallen within his own experience, ns | 

He ſhould therefore begin with the year 1749, in the adminiſ- 
tration of Lord Harrington, whoſe ſecretary, Mr. Weſton, ob- 
tained as his reward, the office of alnager, for a term of years. 

Mr. Weſton was ſucceeded by Lord George Sackville, the 
ſon and ſecretary of the Duke of Dorſet, who was appointed 
clerk of the council | „„ 

Lord George was fucceeded by General Conway, the late 
clerk of the hanaper. 555 
General Conway was ſucceeded by Mr. Rigby, the late maſ- 
ter of the rolls. VVV . 

Mr. Rigby was ſucceeded by Mr. Gerard Hamilton, whoſe 
office of chancellor of the exchequer, we have lately purchaſed 
from him, at the expence of a penſion of 2,500l. a year, for a 
number of lives. 3H | 

' Mr. Hamilton was ſucceeded by Lord Beauchamp, who, if I 
not miſinformed, derives ſome conſiderable emoluments from this 
Fountry., though not in his own name. 
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Lord Beauchamp was ſucceeded by Lord Frederick Camp- 
bell, a nobleman of too high rank to defir2 any reward from this 
country, for the ſhort time he reſided in it; but his ſucceſſor, un- 
der the ſame adminiſtration (Lord Macartney) was rewarded for 
his ſervices, by the government of the caſtle of 'Toom, with a 
ſalary of -1500l, a year. | 

Lord Macartney was ſucceeded by the right hon. gentleman on 
the ſecond þench, who derives ſome advantages from his ſervices 
in that ſtation; though perhaps, not adequate either to his own 
merit, or Mr. Maſon's good wiſhes. | 

The right honourable gentlewan was ſucceeded by Sir Rich- 
ard Heron, who holds an employment in the port of Cork, 
worth 8ool. a year, | | 

From the time of Lord Buckinghamſhire, till the arrival of 
the Duke of Rutland, the government of this country was con- 
tinually changing; our ſecretaries were merely birds of paſſage ; 
but Mr. Orde, who obtained the penſion in queſtion, as a re- 
ward for his ſervices, which he well deſerved, reſided in this 
kingdom for three years, in times of difficulty and confuſion ; 
devoting the whole of his attention, and eyen ſacrificing his 
health, to an anxious defire not only of promoting the preſent 
welfare of this country, but that of the riſing generation alſo. 

He faid, that the hanaurable member who introduced the mo- 
tion, had done juſtice to the patriotic character of Mr. Orde ; 
but that he ſhould alſo aſſert, that he was an excellent miniſter, 
and ſhould have entered intq a defence of his public conduct, if 
he had not been anticipated by the bref of the exche- 

uer. | ; 
I Mr. Maſon ſaid, with reſpect to penſions, that his ſentiments 
on that ſubje& were very generally known, as he has openly de- 
declared them in every ſeſſion for theſe thirty years paſt, that he 
ſhould be unwilling to weary the Houſe with the crambo repeti- 
tions of former debates, and ſhould therefore be as conciſe as 
poſſible on the preſent occaſion. He then ſtated, that the pen- 


ſions on the 1 of January laſt amounted to - 101,280 
That they amounted at Lady-day, 1788, to - 96,881 
Total increaſe or: the 1ſt of January - 4399 


From whence, deducting a penſion of 4o000l. granted to his 
Royal Highneſs the Duke of Glouceſter, which cannot be at- 
tributed to Lord Buckingham, which no man in the Houſe 
would preſume to reprehend, the increaſe would be reducea to 
3991. 3 too paltry a ſum to deſerve a ſerious conſideration | 

He ſaid, that the gentlemen at the other ſide of the Houſe, 
had choſen to compare the penſions of the preſent year with 
thoſe of the year 1784; but that as he had as good right as 
they had to chuſe a particular period for compariſon, he ſhould 
recur once more id the year 1777, to which he had referred on 
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former occaſions, and prove, that the whole increaſe of penſions 
from that time to this, from the laſt 13 years, has been owing, 
not to the profution of government, but the liberality of this 
Houfe. 5 
He then ſtated the following comparifon: | 
Amount of penſions, Iſt of January, 1790 « 101,280 
25th of March, 1777 88, 245 
Increaſe 13,035 
Deduct the penſion to the Duke of Glouceſter < * 4000 


9035 


There will remain 9 
Penſions granted with the approbation of this Houſe, 
ſince 5 wet Pray bo I777, | 
To the Gamble family - - 0 800 
To Mr Ogle, as a ſmall compenſation for the ſignal , 
fervices he has rendered his country > 850 
To the family of Lord Chief Baron Burgh . 2000 
To Lord Pery — . — 3000 
To Mr. Gerard Hamilt - - - 2,500 
Amounting in the whole to - 9100 


And exeecding by the ſum of 75k. the whole increaſe of pen- 
ſions ſince Lady-day, 1777.—He then begged leave to conſider 
the ſubject in another point of view. | 

He ſaid, that the limitation of the amount of penſions, by the 
bill which paſſed the Houfe in laſt ſeſſion, was the ſum of 80,0Got. 
which was not to extend to pencions granted to the royal family, 
or thoſe which ſhould' be granted with the conſent of parliament. 
He then called upon the members to examine the liſt of penfions 
before them, in which they would ſind the following penſions 
granted to the branches of the royal family: 


Princeſs Amelia - 1660 
Princeſs Augufta CEE 4 5 3000 
Duke of Glouceſter - 3 7000 
Duke of Cumberland - 1 3000 
In all - | 14, 00 | 


They would alſo find the follawing penſions granted with ap- 
probation of parhament : 


To the Dublin Society E EY. ay 
Sir Edward Croſbie I 35 300 
Judge Hellen - = E 8 
Gamble family : - 1 880 
Mr. Ogle 0; - | 5 4 880 

| Family.of Lord Chief Baron Burgh : 200000 


Lord Ferx 5 0 | 3009 
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— 2500 


In all — 10000 
Which, being added to the royal penſions, will amount in the 


whole to 24, Oool.—deduct this ſum of 24, oool. from 101,280), 
the amount of penſions on the 1ſt of January laſt, and there 
will remain but 77, 280l. being leſs by 2720l. than the ſum li- 
mited for the amount of penſions, in the bill of laſt ſeſſion. 

He concluded by ſaying, that to argue upon ſuch a ſtatement, 
would be an inſult to the underſtanding of the Houſe ; that he 
therefore ſhould ſay nothing more on the ſubject. 


Mr. ALEXANDER ſaid, though he would be ever ready to op- 
poſe any encroachments which the miniſters of the crown might 
attempt, yet he would not vote a cenſure on thoſe miniſters with= 
out evidence or enquiry. 'The very nature of prerogative, im- 

lied a certain degree of influence lodged in the crown for the 
— of the nation; and ſo long 5s this influence was not applied 


to any finiſter or injurious purpole, ſo long he was ready to ſupport 
Me. | 


Mr. Hazpv began with taking notice of the objections that 
had been raiſed to the mode of proceeding by way of addreſs. 
The right honourable the Chancellor of. the Exchequer had ſaid, 
he would have preferrsd a bill to an an addreſs. It was a ſingu- 
| hr circumſtance, Mr. Hardy faid, that after a unte 

1 


15 Ul rm oppoſi- 
tion of five years to the penſion bill, it ſhould be inſiſted on now, 


that that mode of proceeding was more eligible than the preſent. 
He was certain he could not accommodate himſelf to the wiſhes 
of thoſe gentlemen in every point, but as far as he could ſo he 
would ; and, therefore, he begged leave to make them this offer : 
Would they, if the addreſs was withdrawn, ſupport the bill? 
they certainly would not; and, therefore, it was unneceſſary to 
make any further comment on an objection ſo perfectly unſub- 
ſtantial. | 

Having gone over the the grounds of Mr. Orde's penſion, 
which had been defended by the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
he ſaid, that even admitting Mr. Orde's ſervices, they were fill 
the ſervice of leſs. than four years, he had never been in Ireland 
till he was ſecretary, and in all probability never would again. 
Mir. Hardy then juſtified the ſtatement of the addreſs, as to 
the encreaſe of penſions ; nor was it, he ſaid, any anſwer to be 
told, by a right honourable gentleman, that the miniſter of Eng- 
land had laid on ſuch and ſuch penſions, whether they were ow- 
ing to him or the lord lieutenant, it equally behoved the Houſe 
of Commons to pay unceaſing attention to the lift, for it was a 

erpetual burthen to the country. A ſtronger proof that it was 
15 could not be adduced, than its remaining at the old ſtandard, 
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notwithſtanding penſions had fallen in during Lord Bucking- 
kam's time, to the amount of 7 or 8000l. yet the penſion lift 
was ſtill the ſame; that ſuffered no diminution. It was like the 
veſtal fire, in one reſpect, never to be extinguiſhed. Exceptiona- 
dle however, as the encreaſe of ſalaries was, according to the 
ſtatement of the addrefs, reprehenſible as Lord Buckingham's 
conduct had been, his behaviour with reſpe& to ſome penſions, 
was ſtill worſe, for it ſtruck at the freedom of parliament. One 
ground taken againſt the penſion bill laſt year was, that Lord 
Buckingham has declared he never would add a fingle penſion ta 
the lift. A more filly argument could not have been adduced, 
for it was in fact ſaying, that the perſonal tranſient merit of one 
man, was to ſuperſede the neceſſity of a permanent act of parkia- 
ment. No one eyer thought of ſuch an abſurd requiſition to 
him, as not to give a ſingle penſion to any one, for there might 
be as much demerit in not giving a penſion. to a perſon who had 
well deſerved it, as in beſlowing one on a very improper object. 
It was indeed expected from him to ſupport the independence of 
parliament, and how did he ſupport it? by depriving perſons of 
their penſions for their parliamentary conduct. | 

The ſupporters of the penſion bill, inſiſted that a penſioner 
during pleaſure, was dependant on government; the oppoſers of 
that meaſure (Lord Buckingham's own friends) inſiſted that the 
penſioner was not dependant. Lord Buckingham contradicts 
the theory of his friends by uaqueſtionable facts, and with very 
unexampled condeſcenſion, furniſhes his adverſaries with the 
ſtrongeſt proof of their own affertions, No new matter had 
deen urged, and fo much of the old ground gone over again, 
that repetition was unavoidable, one- thing only he ſhould obſerve 
—a right honourable gentleman (Mr. Maſon) had talked of the 
number of reſpectable names on the penſion liſt ; and to that he 
could only 4 Uh that if every abuſe and wantan expenditure 
of the public money was to be juſtiſied and ſanctioned by great 
and reſpe<Qable names, it would be well for this country, if, in 
in its preſent ſtate, it dealt ſomewhat leſs in virtue than it was 
ſuppoſed to do. He concluded with giving his affirmative to the 
motion. | 


Mr. Bovp declared that he would reſiſt the addieſs upon the 
fame principle with his right honourable friend on the floor (the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer) becauſe there was no bill pro- 
poſed, becauſe there was abundant time for ſuch a meaſure during, 
the ſeſſion, if the honourable gentleman ſhould deem it proper, 
and becauſe it implied that penſions were granted cantrary to 
the dignity of the crown and the ſenſe of parliament. Mr. 
Bovd, after lamenting that he had not been in his place when 
fereral queſtions were brought forward during the preſent ſeſſion, 
then took an opportnnity of giving his opinion of them. The 
+ 1 — 
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firſt was that relative to the alterations in the gallery; they 
were ſpoken of as intended to Keep out the public, and it was 
inſinuated that they were aſhamed to have their conduct in- 
ſpected by their conſtituents; what an abſurdity was this! when 
there were 300 members below, and 300 ſpectators above witneſſes 
to every tranſaction that took place in the houſe. It was noto- 
riousthat theſe alterations were made for the publie accommoda- 
tion. The object of thoſe who brought the queſtion forward, 
was to gain a little popularity, and if they were ſucceſsful he 
wiſhed them joy upon their acquiſition.— The next was, that of 
encrealing the commiſſioners from ſeven to nine, and the ground 
of objection was, that, in 1771, was felo de ſe, becauſe it was 
founded in falſhood; it ſtated, that evidence was the ground upon 
which it was formed, when it was notorious that no evidence had 
been heard. But he wonld ſuppofe it true, and then what was 
the conſequence ? why it was a precedent againſt tbe motion 
then propoſed, becauſe it ftated that, in 1771, the houſe pro- 
ceeded upon, evidence, whereas then they were about to come ts 
a reſolution of cenſure without hearing any evidence whatever. 
There was no analogy in the fituation of the country at the two 
periods; in the interim our revenues, our trade and cur taxes 
had encreaſed, and it was therefore a ſpecies of falſe logic to 
fay, that becauſe parliament, in 1771, thought ſeven com- 
miſſioners ſuſſicient, that the ſame number were to be competent 
to the diſcharge of the revenue bulineſs in the year 1790. As 
well might it be ſaid, that becauſe an ariſtocracy in 1771 car- 
ried a meaſure in Ireland, the ſame ariſtocracy ſhould carry it 
in the ſame manner in 1790. The next queſtion was the diviſion 
of the boards of account and ſtamps ; this certainly was juſt up- 
on the ſame ground with the former regulation. If there was a 
great increaſe of buſineſs, it certainly became neceſſary to de- 
tach the boards, and there was this incontrovertible argument in 
favour of the meaſure :—In the year 1773 a committee of the 
Houſe had reſolved, that the appointment of a board of accounts 
would not be an unſeaſonable expence ; if, 17 years ago, parlia- 
ment thought that the eſtabliſhment of ſuch a board would not be 
an unſeaſonable expence, it is a fair concluſion to infer, that it is 
not now unſeaſonable or improper. He denied the exiftence of 
corruption at his fide of the Houſe; no ſac had been brouglit 
forward to juſtify the charge. Where was the influence to be 
found in the laſt ſeſſion? he retorted upon the other fide of the 
Houſe the charge of being the tool of a deſperate faction in 
another country, which had been eclipſed by the fame and ſuc- 
ceſs of Mr. Pitt's adminiſtration. Should an ariſtocracy be ſuc- 
ceſsful in this country. the conſequences might be judged from the 
fact, that it coſt the nation a million and a half to put them 
down when they formerly enjoyed a triumph ; influence certainly 
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was neceſſary to the crown, becauſe it poſſeſſed a reponſibility for 
the exerciſe of the power; but an ariſtocracy poſſeſſed no re- 
ſponſibility, and ſhould therefore be entruſted with no power. 
Gentlemen had arrogated much conſequence to themſelves by 
dubbing themſelves Whigs. He would not yield to them in the 
true principles of whiggiſm. If an attachment to the houſe 
of Hanover and to the Proteſtant religion, were the principles of 
a whig, the geatlemen on his ſide were not inferior to any body 

men whatever. But it ſeemed that there were other qualities 
neceſſary to conſtitute an Iriſh whig than thoſe which prevailed 
at the revolution. He avowed his determination to ſupport the 
Iriſh conſtitution as perfected under thetact of lord chief baron 
Yelverton, which enſures the perpetual unity of the executive 
power of the two countries, by enacting, that ſuch bills as paſs 
the houſes of parliament in Ireland, are certified into England 
by the lord lieutenant, and returned under the great ſeal of Eng- 
land and none other, ſhall be the law of the land; or, in the 
words of a noble friend of his, he ſhould deliver gs his political 
creed one king—one law—one 1 independent 
parliaments. This was the relative connection he wiſhed to pre- 
ferve between the two countries. He further mentioned in the 
words of his noble friend, that if ever a party in this kingdom 
eſtabliſhed an ariſtocracy, it would go to a direct ſeparation of 
Great Britain and Ireland; or to an union; he would rather ſee 
the countries united than ſeparated, but it was the intereſt of the 
nation that neither ſhould take place. Mr. Boyd, after men- 
tioning the increaſed proſperity of the nation, in the increaſe of 
its revenues; in the extenſion of its trade; in the improvement 
of its agriculture ;. and in the progreſs of its manufacture; read 
an addreſs from the corporation of the city of Londonderry to 
Mr. Pitt, congratulating him upon his abilities and his ſucceſsfu! 
edminiſtration of public affairs, which raiſed Great Britain and 
Ireland in the ſeale of Europe. He ſaid, when he had fo re- 
ſpectable a body as the corporation of Londonderry to deliver 
his ſentiments to, ſhould he be filent to the adminiſtration of 
this country, which derived from the ſame able miniſter, Mr. 
Pitt. 


Sir Jau Es CoTTtr faid, that gentlemen had twice endea- 
roured, by means which they thought the moſt reſpectful, that 
of addreſſing his majeſty, to find out what were the cauſes that 
led to the creation of ſo many new offices, and as they had been 
prevented getting that information, they had every reaſon to ſup- 
poſe, that there were no grounds which could juſtify theſe ap- 
pointments. For, if there were, it is to be ſuppoſed gentlemen on 
the other ſide of the Houſe would wiſh to have them brought 
forward in the moſt public manner, becauſe it would tend to the 
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juftification of themſelves and ſhew that the concluſions drawn 
by gentlemen on this ide were not ſupported by facts. There- 
fore, as they had oppoſed a meaſure, which, if the reaſons were 
ſuch as could be ſupported, would redound to their own credit; 
it followed, in his opinion, there could be no reaſons whatever, 
but ſuch as they thought it neither prudent nor proper to avow. 
For which reaſon, gentlemen on this fide, recurred, even with 

eater confidence than before theſe charges, which, he afferted, 
never had been refuted z that every thing that had been done, 
had been done with a view to increaſe the influence of govern- 
ment. He ſaid, that penſions to the amount of 13, oool. a year 
had been given away in the late adminiſtration ; it was true, he 
ſaid, ſome had fallen in, but that was no jullification of it; a 
good miniſter would have let them die away, that a ſaving might 
de made to the country, and the eſtabliſhment relieved; but a 
contrary practice had prevailed, the old ones were immediately 
replaced by others, and whenever any penſions were lopped ofi, 
two or three others, like Hydra's heads, initantly ſprung up, and 
made the penſion- liſt more formidable than ever. He ſaid ſome 
penſions which were held by very deſerving perſons had been 
taken from them; from what motive gentlemen on the other ſide 
of the Houſe could beſt tell . not to benefit the coun- 
try, becauſe no ſaving had been made in conſequence of it, and 
new penſions had been ſubſtituted in the place of them. He re- 
probated the indecent practice of bartering places for penſions, 
and penſions for places, which had taken place; and particularly 
that of granting penſions winch are near expiring for a longer 
term. By this practice the penſion-liſt, he ſaid, could never 
leſſen, but muſt continue a dead weight on the, country from ge- 


neration-to generation. 


Mr. Ecan, ſaid, that indiſpoſed as he then was, he was much 
more indiſpaſed to approve of the principles which had been 
avowed by adminiſtration. In alluſion to what had fallen from 
Mr. Boyd, he congratulated adminiſtration, that ſome of their 
ſupporters, inſtead of dumb waiters, were become monthly re- 
viewers; they had acted prudently, he ſaid, like the commanders 
who prepared for the ſiege of Londonderry, by laying in a whole 
twelve month's arguments for the queſtion. He compared the 
ſudden ſymptom. to a recovery from a locked-jaw, which affected, 
by ſimilar means, the amputation of a member. In relation to the 
charges which had been complained of againſt the marquis of 
Buckingham, they reminded him, he ſaid, of an ill-natured par- 
ſon, who wrote under the ten commandments placed over the 
communion table, the name of a pariſhioner who had tranſ- 
greſſed them all: in a ſimilar manner might the name of the 
marquis be written under the tranſgreſſions of his predeceſſors, 
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and ſtuck over the communion table of this Houſe, for he had 
been guilty of them all. He denied that the addreſs propoſed by 
the reſolution was either improper or premature, but, on the 
contrary, that it was neceſſary, in point of reſpect to his majeſty, 
to precede the bill intended by his honourable friend. He re- 
probated the idea; that becauſe his majeſty had been adviſed to 
give his aſſent to improper meaſures of his miniſters, that there- 
fore the Houſe had not a right to remonſtrate againſt oppreſſions. 
His majeſty, he ſaid, was too well acquainted with the princi- 
ples of the conſtitution, to ſuppoſe, that any cenſure upon his 
conduct could be intended by the addreſs, which was 
merely calculated to find the names of thoſe miniſters who 
ſhould be reſponſible for their 2dvice. 

The greateſt misfortune, ſaid Mr. Egan, I know in this coun- 
try, is that there is no reſponfibility annexed to her fugitive ad- 
miniſtrations : they come hither for the purpoſe of enriching 
themſelves by peculation, and when they have deſolated our 
finances, they abſcond, leaving us their poverty as a legacy. In 
relation to the penſion- liſt, he ſaid, the fprrit of gentlemen on his 
fide the houſe did not rebel againſt the names of a Burgh, a 
Glouceſter, or any other who deſerved well of this country, but 
miniſters thought to ſhelter under thoſe names the reſt of their 
peculations on that eſtabliſhment. It reminded bim he ſaid, of 
the words of Providence to the wicked citizens of Sodom and 
- Gomorrah ; Find me three righteous men, and I will ſpare 
the city for their ſake.” — Formerly, he cbſerred when the kings 
of England borrowed money from the people the miniſter was 
obliged to ſign his name to the engagement, as a pledge of reſpon- 
ſibility to the people for its juſt expenditure. He doubted, how- 
ever, that his majeſty would be able to borrow 6d. in this coun- 
tey now on the name of his minifter. He knew of but one 
pledge on which they would lend money, and that was the mi- 
niſter's head. We want, fays he, in this country, the axe that 
would cut off that head, and it would be truly laying the axe 
to the root of our oppreſſions. 878 

I ſind, ſaid he, every gentleman on that ſide of the Houſe 
bas it in his firſt commandment to do away the declaration of 
influence, recently avowed by the members of adminiſtration, 
not becauſe they care for wliat the Hoyfe of Commons would 
ſay, but leſt that unwieldy mob (looking kumorouſly round the 
gallery) ſhould obſerve, that they are not the repreſentatives of 
their conſtituents, but of their places and penſions, and that 
loſing the confidence of their conſtituents, on the coming electi- 
on, they might be diſcharged from thoſe places—he did not know 
whether he might add, “being firſt paid their wages.” He 
decried the fallacy uſed by miniſters, in concealing the true ſtate 
of the nation; when we complain, ſays he, that the country 
groans beneath an accumulating debt, the miniſter of finance 
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tells us, we were never more clear. When we talk of corrup- 
tion, che officers of the crown, hate naughty words, and tell 
you, “it is not corrupt ion—it is only influence ſucceeding to 
prerogative.” The prerogative of the crown in relation to ho- 
nours and penſions, ſhould be uſed like the miracles of Provi- 
dence, never but upon very extraordinary cccaſions, and always 
for the good of mankind. | 

He then begged leave to pay his compliments to an elegant gen- 
tleman { Mr. Maſon] whoſe diſpoſition to panegyric diſtanced even 
his own alledged tendency to inveCtive :—pn his very elaborate hiſ- 
tory of ſucceſſive ſecretaries, all of whom, however, appeared from 
his account to have left the impreſſions of their ſtings in the 
country; joining to that hiftory his own obſervation of modern 
ſecretaries, he thought it juſt to addreſs the whole race in the 
language of Holy Writ—« Oh, ye generation of vipers, how 
long have you warned us to flee from the wrath to come.“ 

Another honourable gentleman, ſays he, has inſiſted on tranſ- 
ferring the title of whig to the other fide of the Houſe—leaving 
us to take what 1s called, Hobſon's clioice that of tory or 
none; but let us erquire into the ſignification of the titles. 

What we read of a hig is, that he is a ſupporter of the prin- 
ciples of the conſtitution, a decrier of paſſive obedience, a re- 
puniator of non-refiſtance, and an honourable ſupporter of the 
the balance of privilege in the branches of the legiſlature ; and 
of a tory, that he 1s a ſupporter in maſquerade of the prero- 
gative of government, of pruſſive obedience and non-reſiſt- 
ance, and a foe to the principles of the conſtitution. Now let 
thoſe principles be applied to both ſides of the Houſe—let us be 
proved in the crucible of the chymiſt, and fee which will come 
out ſrom the trial. - hig or tory. 


Mr. SauxDERSOV ſupported the reſolution. He conſidered 
the conduct of adminiſtration as a kind of warfare againſt 
the conftitution, that miniſters in power had corrupted 
the repreſentatives of the people, in order to turn their 
ſrength againſt themſelves—that they had avowed their princt- 
ples unbiaſſed within theſe walls—that they had brought into 
this Houſe the fatal tree, whereupon were hung places, penſions, 
and all the fruits of corruption—and ſaid unto the repreſentatives 
of the people“ eat!“ Some had done fo, and the fruit, 
though pleaſant to the taite, had been death to the conſtitution. 

Ireland, ſaid Mr. Saunderſcn, ſtands on the page of hiſtory as 
firſt amongſt the nations, who have ſtood forward to regain their 
conſtitutional independence but ſhe was the firſt who ſtained her 
honour, by yielding to ber own corruption. 


Mr. Gzoxce PoxsonsBy. Sir, I am almoſt ſuprized to find 


myſelf ſtanding on this floor, and addreſſing you upon a ſubje©, 
Vor. X. O | 
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which has already been fo frequently debated this ſeſſion ; for to 
what purpoſe, Mr. Speaker, ſhould I conſume your time, or 
waſte my arguments,, when gentlemen have not deigned to offer 
a ſingle argument in reply. 

An honourable and learned member who lately addreſſed \ vou 
upon this ſubject, puts me in mind of a man of very ſlow parts 
and dull perception, who J have ſometimes ſeen in a company: 
when a joke has been uttered, all preſent, except him, have in- 
ſtantly felt it and laughed; but perhaps it was half an hour after 
that, the force of the wit ſtruck upon his ſenſorium, and when 
every one elſe had forgot it, he has burſt out into a violent laugh, 
to the ſurprize and aſtoniſhment of the whole company: even ſo, 
the honourable and learned member, when the queſtions which. 
he fias this night debated, were before the Houſe; he was ſilent ; 
but now a week after they have been decided, he ſpeaks to them 
moſt eloquently. 

The honourable and learned gentleman accuſes us of being 
the tail of an Engliſh party, and though we have not ſpoken 
one word of Mr. Pitt, he has taken occafion to launch out in pance 
gyric on that gentleman ; and to confirm the good impreſſions, 
which his eulogiums muſt undoubtedly make upon our minds, 
he has read us an addreſs from the city of Londonderry, I with 
I could hear the mayor read it, I am ſure it muſt be mighty edify- 
ying ; but I ſuppoſe it is the cuſtom of that city to ſpeak by 
their recorder. 

Gentlemen pretend to ſay, that the mode adopted this night is 
improper, and that we ſhould proceed by bill, now I have read 
ſomewhere that bills have been introduced on this ſubject, and 
the cry has then been, what will you reſtrain the prerogative ? 1 
ſay no, but I will addreſs the crown to know who adviſed an 
abuſe of the prerogative for unconſtitutional purpoſes. 

A right honourable gentleman [the Attorney General} of 
whoſe integrity no man entertains a doubt, has declared his ab- 
horrence of any corrupt influence. I do believe him, and I 
claim his aſſiſtance to repel it upon this occaſion. I hope I ſhall 
not find him prudiſh but chaſte. Mr. Ponſonby then with ſome 
1icafantry, reviewed the perſons promoted to office by lord 
Luckingham, and declared his excellency muit have been a pro- 
found politician to diſcover fo much merit, where no one elſe 
taſpeRcY it to reſide. | 


Mr. Busus ſaid, that an honourable gentleman had charged 
his fide of the Houſe with not having ſpoken to the queſtion. 
If the charges were founded, it might be caſily juſtified: for 
when the gentleman who introduced the queſtion, had dwelt ſo 
long upon extrancous matters, that it was impoiſible even to gueſs 
at the motion which he meant to propoſe, it was not ſurpriſing if 
gentlemen were not 3 to ſpeak to it. Certainly two or 
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three days notice ſhould have been given of the motion, in order 
to afford time for its conſideration; the gentlemen on the other 
fide, however, very generouſly ſcorned to avail themſelves of early 
communication, as they offered no argument upon the ſubject. 
Gentlemen would permit him to ſay, that he was not prepared to 
give his aſſent to ſo various, ſo complicated, and ſo contradictory 
an addreſs; the object of its mover ſhould rather be to divide 
the motion, than to divide the Houie on its merits. It ſet out 
upon a general principle, that the country was reduced to a de- 
clining ſtate from the accumulated expences of government. 
Was the Houſe of Commons prepared to ſay ſo, when the debt 
they had paid off was more than the arrear they had incurred in 
the period to which the motion had retroſpe& ? Could that ad- 
dreſs be a fair one which would notice the increaſe of expence, 
without adverting to the encreaſe of trade, of revenue, and of 
population ? befides it evidently goes to eſtabliſh a falſe inference z 
it goes to ſtate that the penfion-lift has riſen to 101, oool. by the 
profuſion of the miniſter; though 1f the proviſions for the royal 
family, and the votes of parliament are omited, the amount of the 
liſt is infinitely leſs than what the honourable gentleman himſelf 
propoſed laſt year as the ſtandard of limitation !—But what was 
the mighty matter which for years had been overlooked ?—what 
the cauſe for ſounding the alarm, and addreſſing his majeſty ?— 
—the addition of 5oool. to the penſion liſt !—what would the 
king's feelings be if a complaint was preferred againſt the mar- 
quis of Buckingham for this increaſe, when he reflected that 
| 4900l. of it had been beſtowed upon his own brother? The ad- 
dreſs goes on, and ſpeaks of penſions granted to members of par- 
liament, in violation of the conſtitution, and contrary-to the dig- 
nity of the Houſe of Commons. Mr. Orde's penſion was not to 
be imputed to the Buckingham adminiſtration ; and he could only 
find of members that Mr. Loftus had received 3ool. a year, and 
Mr. Coghlan 200l. in compenſation for the loſs of place; were 
theſe occaſions for vindicating tae injured honour of parliament 
by addreſs to the throne? He then noticed the charge of be- 
towing penſions under the name of ſalary ; one place had been 
mentioned in the reſolutions, that of cuſtomer of Kinſale ; and 
it was ſtated that a new ſalary of 3oo!. had been annexed to it: 
that was not the fact. It was an old place, and the ſalary had 
been granted long before, but now was continued for life, which 
would be a ſtrange mode of erecting influence, as it rendered the 
odject of the grant independent of the crown. He called the 
whole ftring of reſolutions a bundle of falſe facts and contradic- 
tory inferences. He aſked could the Houſe be juſtifiable in giv- 
ing them their ſanction? He deſired the clerk to read from the 
journals the recognition of the 3ool. falary to the cuſtomer of 
Kinfale, antecedent to the marquis of Buckingham's adminiſtra- 
tration, [which was W read]. Why, then, ſaid he, 
— 
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ſhould the Houle of Commons be called upon to miſtate a fact, 
and then make it the ground of complaint? I will even ſurrender 
my judgment if the addreſs is not a compound of groſs error aud 
nat contradiction. The next grievance on the face of the ad- 
dreis was an addition ui 4oul. granted in place of a fſalaty. 
This was amongtt the prodigiuus (xpences which called upon 
parliament to addreſs their ſovereign to put an end to a ſyſtem of 
profuſion which mult lead to tue uceefiity of new loans and new 
taxes! But he deſpiſed going into further ſpecial pleading on 
the ſubject. God forbid, ſaid he, that we ſhould lay before the 
throne fo falie au inierenet, as that the ſyſtem of adminiſtration 
was juch, as to induce new icans and ue taxes; God forbid ? if 
there has been an excecdiug of 75,v0ul. in the expences of laſt 
year, incurred by tic eiccling oi a cuttom houſe, and other 
purpoles, that The cucreaic of dur commerce, our manufactures 
end our agriculture, would not be able to make proviſion without 
new loans or new taxes! Lie vindicated the gentlemen on his 
ſide of the Houſe, by obſerviug that they did not make it a rule 
to abuie all thoſe who dutered from them in opinion, and ſubmit- 
ted to the candour of the Houſe whether they would ever agree 
to reſolutions ule as to fact, and contradictory in their union. 


Mr. Cooke (ſecretary at war] roſe and mentioned, that his 
m.jchy had ben kind enough to grant him the place and ſalary 
1-kon vi, prior to the marquis of Buckingham's adminiſtration, 
iu cualidecration of having relinquiſhed his place of under ſecre- 
tary. Perhaps his ſervices to Ircland never merited ſuch a re- 
coiapence, but certain he was, that no man cvcr poſſeſſed warmer 
withes for 118 happineis and proſperity. | 


Mr. Jonxso ſaid, Sir, from the perſonal notice with which 
two honourabie gentlemen [Mr. Forbes and Mr. Ponſonby] 
have taken of me during the debate, I might be excuſed if [ 
roſe with the intention of Leon in the comedy, when he ſaid, 
I cannot chuſe but kick again;” yet I aſſure them I do not 
riſe for any purpoſe of vindicating maylels, or my lituation in 
office. If: the honourable rentlemen ſhouid promote any priti- 
cular enguiry, they ſhall find me ready to mect it, and to ſhew 
iy ſelf an etheient officer. The debate of this night, as well as 
of the former nights, have taken rather a deſultory courſe, and 
many gentlemen having lamented the circumſtance, I cannct 
„id differing with thein, and expreifiug my approbation of it: 
Political queſtions ſhould never be examined in the abſtract; 
their ialutary or niſchievous qualities procced not ſo much from 
tuemſelves as from their relation to the ſyſtem which taey ſupport 
or oppoſe, ihe men at whom they are levelled—or the men 
ho level them. if I follow a courſe of the ſame kind, it is 
not from any defir- to evade the merits of the particular quelti- 
en, but frum a wilk to decide on the moſt extenſive view of it. 
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Every qu lion that has been brought forward, makes a part 
of a general reprobation of the perſon and meaſures of the mar- 
quis of Buckingham ; but though my lord Buckingham has met 
the cenſure of the hon. genrleman who brought forward the queſ- 
tion of this night, let me do him juſtice: he has reſtored ſatire to 
his former ſhape—his airy figure, flinging the light dart, and 
playing with the pointed arrow): we have been for a moment re- 
lieved from his uſval appearance in this ſeſſion as a gloomy and 
gigantic ſavage, armed with a vulgar club, eager to bruile th: 
bones, and to batter the ſcull of the object of tis diſlike To 
give this general reprobation the greateſt effect poſſible, a picture 
of my lord Buckingham was exhibited by a right honourable 
gentleman [Mr. Grattan] on the commencemeat of the ſeſſion, 
at which humanity mutt ſhudder it it be true but at which indig- 
nation can hardly be reſtrained if it be falſe. A great Italian 
painter, painting a dying figure, ſtabbed, in a fit of enthufiatm, 
the ſubject who ſat for it, aud proceeded with great accuracy to 
to paint the convullive agony which he had himſelf inflicted. 
The right honourable gentleman who ſketched this drawing of 
the marquis of Buckingham, ſeems to me to poſſels much of the 
diſpoſition of the Iitalian—the fame genius to produce a vivid 
picture, but the tame varelenting hand to give a mortal ſtab to 
the unhappy original of his art, ſooner than the colouring of cru- 
elty ſhould looſe one ſnade ot its pertection !—-Whether this in- 
difference to the ſufferirgs of human nature, both in the painter 
and the orator, proceeded from a ſublime genius or a hard hart, 
1 is not for me to deternüne; but gentlemen who have indulged 
Uremfelves in this triumph over the character of my lord Bucking- 
Lam, thould recollect, that to this country he is politically no 
more! If the exerciſe of his power raiſcd up any enmity in 
tiem, that enmity ſhonld have ccaſed on the de ech of that power; 
if they have triumphed, it ſhould have been a ſober triumph. 
Our ſ{chool-boy impreſſions are, that from the earlieſt ages it has 
b-en no greater poof either of ſpirit or humanity, to drag an un- 
reſting enemy romd the field of victory; and they ſhould re- 
collect in the inſtance I allude to, that the dead Hector was 
more beloved tien the living Achilles that whatever ſervices 
the hero might have rendered to his country in the mind of every 
Grecian in the camp, the memory of thoſe ſervices were oblite- 
rated in the contemplation of the ferocity of his triumph. 

Ey the feelings of ſuch men, I thall hardly be deemed the pa- 
negyriſt of lord Buckingham, when 1 ſay, that be was a man 
who would beftow a goed office on his friend, in preference to his 
enemy. If there are men who can 9 far inſulate themſelves in 
ſociety, as in the moment of power to forget they have a friend 
or a relation, I ſhall not envy their greatneſs, if it muſt be ac- 
companied by the loſs of their feelings: but when 1 fay he was a 
man ready to remember that he had a friend, I will a!fc ay, thet 
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he was a miniſter who would ſee the public duty done, and who 
would not ſuffer the public robber to enjoy his plunder with im- 
unity. 

Much has been ſaid of my lord Buckingham having made 
men the victims of their votes: whether he did fo or not I can- 
not tell; but the accuſation comes ungraciouſly from any man 
who ſuppoles kimfelf a victim There was a time there have been 
men wio would not ſuffer themſelves to be made the victims of 
their votes. There have been men, who by a proud and honeft 
reſignation, prevented a diſmiſſion from the government they 
were determined to oppoſe: but your modern patriot has cer- 
tainly an advantage over fuch men—humility ;—he waits, in the 
forry conſolation of the laſt profits of his expiring office, the 
diſcharge of that miniſter, whoſe perſon he was labouring to 
traduce, and whoſe meaſures he was ſtruggling to oppoſe. 

It is faid, that theſe offices and ſalaries have been created to 
extend and render permanent the influence of the crown. No 
man can penetrate into the motives of another: but I cannot 
believe there was any ſuch intention, becauſe it muſt have been a 
a very fooliſh intention; for in this country no ſuch effect can 
follow from any ſuch cauſe—the lighteſt experience muſt have 

iven the lie direct to the ſpeculation: for in this country there 
is either too much, or tco little principle for the influence of 
government to operate. There is either ſo much principle, that 
the rigid integrity of the placemen will not bend to the intenti- 
ons of government; or there is ſo little principle, that no grati- 
tude can bind, that no honourable engagements can retain. I 
care not which of theſe propoſitions gentlemen give up to me: the 
fact will force either the one or the other—tor if in a country go- 
vernment cannot retain the placeman. Could government retain 
the placeman when it found itſelf in a minority of 18? Could it 
retain the placeman when it found itfelf in a minority of 47 ? 
Could it retain the placeman when it found itſelf obliged to give 
up the propoſitions ? Could it retain the placeman when a right 
honourable gentleman. found himfclf, laſt ſeſſion of parliament, 
leading out a majority againit government compoſed of placemen 
and penfioner$—35 placemen and penſioners in his train—place- 
men and penſtoners who did not deſert ſingly and filently, but 
who went over to the enemy in large bodies—in the face of day 
camp equipage and all! The oldeſt veteran, and the raweſt 
recruit of the hour, carrying with them the plunder they had 
ſeized, and the bounty they had received. 

Sir, was it conſcience did this, or was it the ſordid venality 
ef ſelling themſelves openly to the higheſt bidder? I care not 
wlliich way the queſtion is anſwered ; for either way will equally 
forward the argument. If it was integrity, the influence of 
government is vain—no influence can follow in ſuch honeſt minds. 


17 it was profiigacy, it was a profligacy of that deſperate kind, 
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that to bribe—is but to beſtow a power to betray; where to 
multiply places and ſalaries would be in the firſt moment of dan- 
ger only to arm your enemy with additional dexterity of office, 
and added weight of property. In ſuch a ſtate of profiigacy to 
increaſe office, would be to follow the {filly policy of thoſe Ro- 
man emperors who thought to double ther ſecurity in doubling 
their guards, but in doubl:ng their guards only doubled the number 
of daggers which were planted in their own breaſts, and the feet that 
trampled them on their own marble, on the ſirſt hint of a Conative 
from the riſing favourite! What is the conchuſion from the awful 
example of lait ſeſſion? that government mult in this country look 
to the man, and not to the office for ſupport ; that it can only 
hope for ſecurity in the attachment of honeſt men; and that to 
preſerve that attachment, it muit purſue uſeful meafures. 

It has been brought as a charge againſt government, that a 
ſyſtem of governing by corruption has been avowed in this 
Houſe, I did not hear it avowed, but I did hear it diſavowed. 
A right honourable friend of mine, whoſe example, as far as m 
fceble voice can be heard, I ſhall always rejoice to follow, did diſ- 
avow ſuch an abominable doGrine. I conſider the corrupt mi- 
niſter within, and the factious combinator without, preciſely in 
the ſame point of view ; they are lawleis ſavages in the political 
war, who fight with poiſoned arrows, and whole object is extirpa- 
tion of the enemy—not honourable victory; but though I diſa 
vow ſuch a doctrine, I will tell the honourable gentleman Mr. 
Ponſonby} who has deigned to take forme notice ef me, ſome- 
thing of its riſe and progreſs. Modern patriotiſm has been ſaid to 
be the parent, not the child of modern corruption; modern patriot- 
im has been more groſiy, though not leſs truly ſaid to be in the po- 
litical, what a modern infection is to the animal conilitution—that 
they are equally the children of licentiouſn:{s—equally manifeft 
their vigour by their own venom—and nothing but the apphea- 
tion of a metallic poiſon, can {top the progreſs of either; that 
gold is to the political, what mercury is to the animal infection; 
and the miniſter and the phyſician who apply them, are equally 
juſtified by dreadful neceſſity. 

If then there be any modern patriot who hears me—any pa- 
triot, who, by voting and ſpeaking againſt a particular meaſure 
when he was in office, and by voting and ſpeaking directly the 
contrary, when he was out of office, has left it to ſhrewd conjec- 
ture whether he voted and ſpoke for pay or not, let him remem- 
ber this ſhort annotation ; but let him remember that he may 
full make ſome ettonement to his country for the fatal example 
he has ſet—let him cat his bread (the profits of ſuch conduct) 
in peace and privacy, and ſuffer his country to reſt. 


The ATrorney Grxterat. The right honourable 
gentleman has aſked, are the preſent miniſters fit to be 
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entruſted with the government of this country, a country of 
four millions of inhabitants, a country of increaſing trade, and 
extending commerce? Ia anbwer, they are; becauſe it is under 
them that the country has riſcn to its preſent height of proſpe- 
rity; and ſo long as the country proſpers under their govern— 
ment, ſo long as the people feel themſelves ſecure and happy un- 
der their adminiſtration, ſo long are they fit to govern. 

Sir, I ſhould feel great difficulty in knowing what queſtion to 
debate, ſo various and multitudinous have been the ſubjects intro» 
duced, had not a gentleman on the other ſide openly avowed, that 
the debates of this ſeſſion, are but contentions for power; con- 
tentions whether this ſide of the Houſe, or that fide ſhould go- 
vern the country: he did avow it, fir. If ſuch a doctrine as 
that be held forth, I ſhall not fear to appeal to the country for 
their decifion : the gentlemen of the country are conſcious of the 
ſituation it is now in, they can alſo look back at the ſtate it was 
in, when governed by gentlemen now on the oppoſite ſide. 

Sir, I have this night heard the moſt unparliamentary lan— 
guage that ever was uttered in this aſſembly. Gentlemen on this 
ſide, who from the wonderful loquacity of the other, have not 
yet had an opportunity to ſpeak, are told that they are ſilent, be- 
cauſe they have no argument, or becauſe they are afraid; and 
thoſe who have ſpoke, are told they have ſpoke from corrupt mo- 
tives, and they have been called impudent the word impudent 
was uſed ;—yet I remember the right honourable entiemas in 
language that ought ever to be recollected, landing forward on 
this ſide of the Houſe, tne avowed champion of parliamentary 
freedom, maintaining the rights of this Houſe, and the privi- 
lege of free debate; but this night, any one who hears him, 
muſt think that the Houſe has entered into a combination to 
deſtroy the liberties of the people. Now, fir, I aſs that right 
honourable gentleman, what have miniſters done in England or 
in Ireland, to warrant ſuch a charge? ſix or ſeven thouſand 
pounds have been granted in penſions, of which. four thouſand 
has been to the king's brother, and 1700l. to Mr. Orde, who in 
all probability, * never return to fd where then is the 
corruption of this Houſe ? where is the diſgrace to its members? 
Sir, when the people underſtand this, they mult deſpiſe the inſi- 
nuation of corruption in this Houſe ; eſpecially when they con- 
ſider that it is made by thoſe, who acknowledge that they are 
contending for power, the moſt corrupt of all motives—as it 
includes every other corruption; ; the people, I fay, will deſpiſe. 
the inſinnation, and enjoy their proſperity in peace. N 

Sir, I deſire to know, what ground is there to build this charge 
of corruption upon? what attempt has been made upon the con- 
ſticution (at leaſt by gentlemen on this * what attempt has 
heen made upon the liberties of the people? what ſeverity has been 
exercized by government? is there in Europe a kingdom or 3 
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ſtate governed ſo mildly : > | am therefore aſtoniſhed at ſuch 
charges, eſpecially when I conſider that they are made by the 
men "who formerly ſupported ſome of thoſe very meaſures which 
they now condemn. 

An addreſs is propoſed, and we are deſired to tell ls majeſty, 
that a ſyſtem of expence has been adopted, which mult induce 
new taxes; that new ſalaries in the nature of penſions, have been 
grate to old offices, and given to members of parliament, an 
ſo forth. 

There are two principles contained in this addreſs, b 
ly unwarranted by fact. 


The firit, that miniſters have been guilty of a profuſion which 
nece{farily leads to taxation. 


The e that this has been done for the purpoſes of corrup- 
tion. - 


New, as to the firſt, fir, it certainly does not lead to the con- 


cluſion intended. Seven thouſand pounds a year, the greater 
part of it for one of the royal family, certainly does not threaten 
new taxation. If there wanted any proof of this, the Chan- 
celior of the Exchequer has given it; for he has told you ia 


plain a and uncquivocal terms, OR t the ſtate FL tae country re- 
quires 20 new tax whatſoever. 


it a3 been much the faſhion to abuſe the marquis of Buck- 
ingham in this Houſe, and that in a manner infinitely more diſ- 
graceful to thoſe who uttered the abuſe, than to the marquis of 
Buckingham: for my bart, as I fcorn to abuſe any man, ſo I ab- 
lain from panegyric ; the exalted character of the nobis in 
queſtion, is far above my peace or cenſure ; but this I will ſay, 
that whenever I had occafion to attend him, I always found him 
moſt ſedulouſty employed in examining the accounts of the dif- 
ferent eſtabliſhments : can this have given riſe to any man's ha- 
tred? in my mind it was highly neceſſary, and I believe he would 
have done great ſervice to 5 country, and conferred vaſt bene- 
fits on it, if he had not been p: e vented firlt by the illneſs of his 
majeſty, and afterwards by the loſs of his own health. 

The other principle de clared in the addreſs is, that govern- 
ment made the diviſion of the board of ſtamps and accounts, for 
the purpoſe of corruption. Now, I do know of my own know- 
5 ige, that almoſt from the moment the marquis of Buckingham 

t footing i in this kingdom, he reſolved to divide that board: he 
ae it was impoſſible for them to do the double duty; he ſaw the 
accounts of the nation were not duly examined; and he well 
knew that ſavings, _infintely beyond the expence, would reſalt 
from the diviſion of the boards. He therefore, reſolved on di- 
viding them, and this he reſolved when there were but forty mem- 
bers in oppoſition i in this Houſe on the queſtion now before us. 
What occaſion had he at that time to extend an influence in this 


Houſe ?- 


oth equal- 
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Another circumſtance has been ſtated, which is not a fact; 
that a new ſalary had been given to the cuſtomer and comptroller 
of Kinſale: why, the fact is, that is an old ſalary, and granted 

everal years ago, when the gentleman poſſeſſing the office was 
not a member of parliament. 

Very pompous profeſſions are made by gentlemen of what they 
intend to do when they come into power; and we are aſked in 
a triumphant manner, how we intend to govern the country? Sir, 
I will tell the gentleman how we intend to govern the country: 
we intend to govern it according to law and conſtitution ; we 
intend to uſe our beſt exertions to promote her peace and proſpe- 
rity; and we intend to manage her revenue with the molt rigid 
economy. This, fir, is what we intend to do. I will now tell 
the right honourable gentleman what we do not intend to do: we 
we do not intend to deprive any man of his franchiſe, who has not 
_ forfeited it by a crime; we do not intend to deprive revenue offi- 
cers ef their votes; we do not intend to aboliſh the police, and 
leave the country open again to riots. In the police eftabliſh- 
ment a ſaving of ten thouſand pounds has been made lait year, 
and we are convinced, when {till further regulated and improved, 
the public will confeis the benefit of the inſtitution. Theſe, 
fir, are our principles; on theſe we reſt our characters! 


Mr. C. O'Nz1LL, thought it wholly unneceſſary for gentle- 
men on the other ſide, to adduce a ſingle argument upon any 
queſtion, while they had an omnipotent uumber of 140 to ſup- 
port them. He faid, he ſhould not rife at preſent, but that he 
was called up by two or three topics of abuſe which had been 
mentioned from the other fide, in the courſe of the debate. As 
Mr. Pitt's name was mentioned, he would ſay that he thought 
him a man of great ability like his father before him, but he was 
convinced neither of them were friends to the independence of 
- this country. | 

On the ſubje& of influence, the denial of it, he ſaid, was ridi- 
culous, as there was not a lady then fitting at tea in Dublin, who, 
if ſhe was told that there were 120 men in that Houſe, com- 
poſed of placemen and penſioners, would not be able to ſay 
how the queſtion would be decided as well as the tellers on the 
diviſion. 

He ſaid, the very firſt act in every ſeſſion of parliament, 
which was the bill of ſupply, went to raiſe the intereſt for a 
million and a half of money for miniſters to divide amongſt 
themſelves. I do ſay, and I ſay it prophetically, continued he, 
that the people will reſiſt it. The members of this Houſe bear 
but a ſmall proportion to the people at large. There are gen- 
tlemen outfide thoſe doors, of as good education and of as much 
judgment of the relative duties of repreſentation as any man 
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within doors, and matters are evidently ripening, and will ſhortly 
come to a criſis. 


Mr. KrARN EV thought it the indiſpenſible duty of the Houſe 
to ſupport the reſolution, while they thought the burthens of the 
people required it. He declared himſelf of no party, but that 


while ever he had a ſeat in that Houſe he would ſupport its pri- 
vileges. 8 | 


Mr, Grrreith ſaid, that the motion before the Houſe con- 
tained a ſtatement of ſcandalous facts, taken from the public ac- 
counts, the truth of which no one queſtioned, nor could any one 
doubt that bribery and corruption were the plain inferences to be 
drawn from thoſe facts. There was not a man who defended 
the meaſures which the motion reprobated, and would not freely 
acknowledge the infamy of them in private converſation, in the 
ſtreet or in the coffee-houſe, in any place but within thoſe walls, 
nay even there alſo, they would give up the queſtion as indefenſi- 
ble in a whiſper ; but when they ſtood up in the face of this 
country to ſpeak as members of parliament, they had the impu. 
dence to inſult the nation by pretending to juſtify meaſures which 
ftzroped indelible infamy on the adminiſtration that prodnced 
them, —This augured ill for the people Gentlemen mult rely 
on the tame ſuhmiſſion of ſlaves, otherwiſe they would be afraid to 
add inſult to injury. He ſaid that it had formerly been a queſtion 
among politicians, whether the unwieldineſs of the machine of a 
great empire, and the extraordinary powers with which it was 
neceſſary ſor general ſaſety to inveſt the executive of ſuch an em- 
pire, did not render it impoſſible for it to continue long free; but 
that a more intereſting queſtion now aroſe on the poilibility of a 
little {tate, ſuch as Ireland. preſerving its liberty, from the ſmall- 
neſs of its numbers, its general poverty, and the cloſe relation in 
which the people ſtood to each other, compared with the immen- 
ſity of the bribes and the groſs torrent of profuſion and corrup- 
tion which were continually pouring in upon them. Ie feared 
that the treaſury Had already ſucceeded, not only corrupting a 
majority of the members of that Houſe, but that they had cor- 
rapted the people through the repreſentatives, When a member 
of parliament receives a penſion, his brothers, his children, and 
all his rclations turn creditors with tim. Nay, if he happens to 
be a man of amiable manners, his friends and even his acquain- 
tance ſoon loſe their horror at the bribe in conſideration of the 
perſon on whom it is beſtowed. And thus in the ſmall circle of 
our little iſland, the influence of corruption reaches every indi- 
vidual ; and hence it is that we ſee no honeſt indignation ex- 
preſſed by the people at the public proſtitution of members of 
parliament. Mr. Griffith adverted to the abuſe which had been 
thrown out againſt the marquis of Buckingham, and contended 
that it was highly improper to cenſure that nobleman for any act 
done during his ſtay in this country; he conſidered a lord lieutenant 
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not as a reſponſible miniſter, but as the repreſentative of majeſty, 
and as ſuch could not be wrong. Who then ſhould be reſponſi- 
ble for the meaſures of government? The Iriſh cabinet—there 
they ſai—at them alone ſhould be pointed the cenſure of parlia- 
ment, and the indignation of the people for the baſe meaſures of 
the lait adminiſtration ; if they had poſſeſſed either ſenſe, virtue or 
ſtrength enough to reſiſt the chief governor's diſpoſition for pro- 
fuſion, if they had ſaid to him, My lord we will not draw upon 
ourſcives the hatred and contempt of our countrymen, by at- 
tempting even to apologize in parliament for meaſures which 
cannot be vindicated.” — Would he have ventured to proceed ?— 
They know he would not.—lIt is the Iriſh cabinet therefore, and 
not the lord lieutenant that ſhould be reſponſible to the people; 
and he concluded with ſaying, that Ireland could never become 
a flouriſhing nation, until the legiſlature made Irith miniiters in- 
Cividually accountable for their conduct, 


Mr. SzRJEart Duquesy fac, that he was but lately come 
from the great body of the people, whom he had imagined 
were enjoying the bleſſings of peace and advantages of a free con- 
ſitution ; but he was aſton:\h2d on coming into the Houſe to hear 
namu's of diſcontent, and charges of an intention to ſubvert the 
liberties of the country, which if founded ought to create general 
alarm. He ſuppoſed tiiat the king would receive the addreſs, and 
he anticipated his feclings.—* I have fa brother,“ ſays he, © and 
he is the objet pointed at.” He was againft hoiſting the ſignal 
of diſtreſs in the ſhip of itate, when her fails were filled and when 
the gales were proſperous, leſt in the hour of real calamity her 
crics ſhould be Uiſregarded. 


Mr. Cvaxan roſe and obſerved, that an honourahle friend be- 
hind him wiſhed to direct the indignation of the Houſe againſt 
the Iriſh cabinet, but he did not exactly know who or what the 
Triſh cabinet was, conſidering the fugitive and fugacious race of mi- 
niſters wlio occaſionally compoſed it. He thought, however, it came 
in ſome meaſure under lord IIood's deſcription of a corporation, 
— A corporation,” ſays lord Hood, © cannot go to a brothel— 
cannot be carried before a juſtice for a baſtard child cannot get 
drunk (though the mayor and aldermen may be now and then 
a little fuddled) cannot be whipped through the town or put in 
tue ſtocks, &c.” ; and for theſe reaſons, he thought the puniſu- 
ment of the Iriſh cabinet not practicable according to the idea of 
his honow able friend.—Sametimes, however, when the political 
veſſel was in danger of ſinking. and thoſe at the helm deſerted 
their duty and betrayed their truſt, they were by a kind of com- 
mon conſent throwa overboard, at preſent, indeed, the ſhip ſeem- 
ed to be abandoned by its conſtitutional pilot and left to the 
mercy of a few ſolitary ſalvagers. : 
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An hon. military friend of his (alluding to Mr. Johnfon, the 
barrack maſter) had adduced a very brilliant ſimile about an Italian 
painter, with a knife in one hand, and a bruſh in the other, 
which, he ſaid, put him ſtrongly in mind of that inſtrument with 
a knife at one end and a bruſh at the other; but he recollected it 
had alſo a ſcrew in the centre, which taught him to imagine the 
honourable gentleman was about to draw a cork inſtead of a pic- 
ture. | | 

He then proceeded to trace the ground on which the reſolu- 
tion was oppoſed: there was, he ſaid, certain chains in which 
gentlemen on the other ſide the Houſe ſeemed to be reſtricted; 
but finding themſelves obliged to ſpeak on the queſtion, endea- 
voured to compromiſe the matter, and make only half a deſence. 
One gentleman (the Chancellor of the Exchequer) had objected 
to the addreſs as unneceſſary becauſe it was to be followed by a 

bill, to which he meant to object allo—this kind of reaſoning he 
ridiculed. i 
Ie public exports which had been ſpoken of as ſymptoms 
of our proſperity, might be thought in many inſtances to be 
traits of our milery ; thoſe of corn, for inftance, where the mi- 
ſeries of the peaſantry obliged them to ſell the bread they ought 
to eat: it had, he ſaid, been a trade forced ta the hot hed of pub- 
lic bounty, ſupported by public taxation. 353 

He next adverted to Mr. Orde's adminiſtration, and procecded 
to refute the arguments which had been urged in ſupport of it. 
To the objection of Mr. Buſhe againſt the addreſs, as Rating 
matters not of fact, he obferved, the fact was, that a falary of 
zool. had been annexed to an uſcleſs place, for the purpoſe of 
accommodating a member of parliament. He did not riſe, le 
ſaid, to anſwer the pitiful kind of arguments which were offered 
on the other ſide of many inſtances of parliamentary iufidelity and 
miniſterial profulion ; the facts were not denied, nor arguments 
offered in refutation ; but he was aware the arguments on his 
fide of the Houſe would be repelled, not by reaſon, but by vote. 

He compared the hardihood of miniſters, to that obduracy 
which he had obſerved in felons in the courts, in the courſe of his 
profeſſion, who on the firſt charge of criminality, were itruck 
dumb with remorſe and terror, but in a little time ventured to ar- 
gue in defence of their crimes. The firſt day of this ſeſſion was 
a day of public proceſſion of the grievances of the country be- 
fore the Houſe. Miniſters were then a little abaſhed; but they 
now ſtood boldly forward and avowed, and defended cir corrup- 
tion. But there is a tribunal, ſaid he, and it is that of the peo- 
ple before which our conduct 1s to be judged, if we obey their 
inſtructions as faithful repreſentatives, they will approve ; but if 
not, they have a right from God, thc law, aud the contitation, 
to reſiſt and correct our conduct : 
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He adverted to the ſpeech of Mr. Duquery, and lamented the 
miſapplication of his ſplendid talents, in a cauſe ſo unworthy. 
He had acted the part of a humane advocate for his client; for 
when his brief afforded no argument in ſavour of the criminal, it 
was charitable to become his preacher. Adverting to a part of 
Mr. Duquery's ſpeech, where he had ſpoken in rhapſody of the 
bleſſings of a free trade, he remarked, he was ſupported by the 
"« hear him! him!” of the very men who fought againſt this 
free trade; but has the honourable member looked into the pub- 
lie accounts? there he can fee the vouchers of that corruption, 
which may be read in the living mummies of this Houſe, in the 
public profuſion of miniſters—in the ſale of peerages, where ani- 
mal is trucked againſt animal; but ſays he, the people ſhall know 
it, and the refuſal of enquiry ſhall be the record of the fact. He 

enied the danger of inſurrection, he ſnoke of the people as a 
great tribunal, who have a right to ſcrutinize and check the con- 
duct of their repreſentatives, and he pledged himſelf to bring for- 
ward the grievances of the people day aiter day, from the wiſh to 
give them a chance of redreſs, and adminiſtration the chance of 
ecquital. | 


Tr. M. Zzzxz{rorD roſe, he faid, to deliver his ſentiments in 
plain language, which would be generallyanderſtood by all parts 
of the Houſe. It had been ſaid that a ſyſtem of corruption had 
been avowed on a former night, and that attempts had been made 
for its Juitification, this he denied, and he appealed to the recol- 
lection of gentlemen whether on the avowal of this charge he had 
not given it contradiction. While the ſtronger and moſt obvious 
mode of proceeding, by bill, was open to the honourable ceatle- 
man, he ſhould certainly reſiſt the preſent motion. But he 
ſhould reſiſt upon another ground, upon the very principle of gen- 
tlemen at the other ſide of the Houſe, as the penſion- liſt was 
within the limits of 30, cool, as propoſed by thiemſelves excluſive 
of parliamentary penſions and grants to the royal family ſo that 
upon the principle of their own bill of a former ſeſſion the ad- 
dreſs was inadmiſſible. The idea of excluding members of par- 
liament from office, he thought a new doctrine, wherefore in 
pa:liament ſhould adminiſtration not aſk for men capable of 
tranſacting the public buſineſs? beſides from their ſituation, they 
always poſſeſſed reſponſibility. ; 

After refuting another doctrine equally ſtrange and novel, viz. 
that the removal of perſons from offices who were hoſtile to the ad- 
minifration, was contrary to the ſpirit of the conſtitution ; he 
ſaid, that it had always been held and avowed in Great Britain, 
that a certain degree of patronage was neceflary for carrying on 
the buſineſs of government. He obſerved that an objection 
kad been made to the Engliſh miniſter, on a late occafion for 
making a dangerous experiment, with how ſmall a degree of pa- 
tronage the executive power might be ſupported (alluding to the 
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late Britiſh regency bill) this ſentiment was univerſally approved 
of, apply it to the preſent caſe, and and let any man determine 
whether it is not equally dangerous to the ſtate, to make ſuch an 
experiment in the perſon of the father, as in the perſon of the 
ſon? He denied the exiſtence of that popularity which gentle- 
on the other fide of the Houſe arrogated to themſelves, and 
maintained, that notwithſtanding their manifeſtoes, diſguiſing 
their real intentions, they were not followed by the people. He 
ſpoke in very ſevere terms of the accuſation relative to a ſale of 
peerages, declared, that it had no foundation in fact, and pro- 
nounced it a moſt outrageous and indecent attack upon the ac- 
knowledged prerogatives of the crown. ' 


Mr. Dunn ſpoke in favour of the addreſs. 


Mr. GraTTan faid, I think it neceſſary to riſe, to make ſome 
few obſervations on what fell in this debate from ſome gentlemen 
on the other fide, on the ſubject of party: we have been called 
a tail of a Britiſh faction; by whom? by thoſe, or the followers 
of thoſe who owe their livelihood, or their firſt elevation to what 
they call that Britiſh faction: by thoſe who have received 1, 2, 
or zoool. a year, from that Britiſh faction; whoſe numerous fa- 
milies have been fed by that Britiſh faction; or whoſe introduc- 
tion into political liſe was ſirſt due, and the conſequences, there- 
fore, in ſome degree, to be attributed to that Britiſh faction. 
There is not one gentleman in the preſent Iriſh adminiſtration 
who are really confidential, that are not bound either by the 
cloſeit relationſhip or the greateſt political pecuniary obligations 
to that Britiſh faction; nor is there any one of them, or of thoſe 
who act under them, that would not be the humble ſervant of that 
Britiſh faction, if the keys of the treaſury were once more in 
thoſe hands; nor is there any one of them who would not, and 
does not now, for his private intereſt, perſonally and privately 
court that Britiſh faction. When ſuch men revile that body, and 
inſtigate their friends,, and followers and retainers, to revile that 
body, ſuch men do not acquit themſelves of the charge of party, 
but convict themſclves of the baſeſt ingratitude and vileſt adula- 
tion; they prove themſelves willing to offer their wretched in- 
cenſe to whomſoever ſhall be in power; to thoſe from whom they 
now receive wages, and therefore fawn on, at the expence of thoſe 
from whom they did receive wages, from whom they are ready to 
receive wages, but from whom, at this particular moment, they 
receive wages no longer; and therefore ſuch men are not above 
party, but ſo very mercenary and menial as to be below faction. 
Juſt ſo, the coachman who drives the miniſter, he ſerves ſecretary 
after ſecretary, he is handed down from maſter to maſter, and 
he enquires not into the principles of any, but receives wages 
from all ; and his juſtification is, that he is a ſervant ; but ſhould 
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he, ſervant as he is, like ſome of vou, revile theſe maſters who 
have paid him, then ke would be a faithleſs hireling, and not an 
honeit ſervant. 

Sir, I will tell gentlemen what deſcription of party is beneſi— 
cial; a party united on public principle, by the bond of certain 
ſpecific public meaſures, which meaſures cannot be carried by in- 
dividuals, and can only 1ucceed by party. 

I will {tate ſome of ours, a penſion-bill, a place-bill, a repeal 
cf the preſent Dublin police-bill, a reſponſibility-bill, that is, a 
bill requiring the acts of the executive power to be ſigned by 
certain cflicers reſident in Ireland, wi ſhall be, with their lives 
and fortunes, reſponſible to this kingdom in the meaſures and ex- 
.pences of government; alſo a bill to preſerve the freedom of 
ele ction, by diſqualifying revenue officers; and further a total 
demolition of the new charges created by the marquis of Puck- 
ingham. . 

"Theſe are ſome of the meaſures to which we, if we ſhould 

ave power, are pledged to the public to carry into fpecilic exe- 
cation. I read them the rather, becauſe {tera ſeripta manet, the 
public hears and will record. | 

Theſe are ſume of our meaſures : I now turn to adminiſtration 
and call upon them to ſtate their meaſures ; what bills for the 
public good ?—ſate them come forth—I pauſe to give them 
time to conlider.—Well, what are they? not one public confti- 
tutional or wite regulation, there they ſit under the public eye 
a blank —gutted, excavated, and eviſcerated of any one ſingle 
conſtitutional or economic bill or principle project for the good of 
the communicy. . 

Sir, I will give theſe gentlemen of adminiſtration, on this 
topic of party, the greateſt advantage they can in their ſituation 
receive will draw a veil over the paſt, and forget the ſpecific 
ſervices which we have performed, and thoſe which we are 
pledged to perform for the good of tlie country; I will alſo for- 
get the injuries which they and their abettors have at different 
times infiicted, and are this hour inflicting on the community; 
let us ſtart as it were a-new, fet name againſt name, and we will 
beat them down by character. | 

I have ſubmitted a deſcription of a party which I conceive to 
be a public benefit will itate to you a deſcription of a party 
wiich I conceive to be their public curſe if party it can be 
called, which is worſe than a faction, and nothing more than an 
impudent phalanx of political mercenaries coming from their lit- 
tle reſpective offices to vote for their bribe and vapour for their 
character, who have neither the principles of patriotiſm, nor am- 
bition, nor party, nor honour ho are governed not by delibera- 
tion but diſcipline, aud lick the hands that feed, and worſhip- 
ping the patron who bribes them. Degraded men, diſgraceful, 
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tribe, when they vote for meaſures, they are venal—when ſuch 
men talk againſt party they are impudent . 

As to the complaint before you, contained in the addreſs of 
my friend, I can only ſay what has already been ſaid better by 
others. 

This complaint is not incompatible with the bill—it ſtates the 
rievance of the exceſs of penſions, and applies for redreſs: the 
ball purports to prevent the repetition of that exceſs by opera- 
tion of law. The penſion-: liſt is not now leſs than the latitude of 
the bill; they have not read the bill who talk ſo. The eftabliſh- 
ment of the bill, including royal penſions, parliamentary penſi- 
ons, military penſions and incidents, was 80, oool.— The latitude 
of the liſt with theſe about 110,000]l There was indeed in the 
bill a latitude for future royal and parliamentary penſions, but the 
preſent were and are included in the bill of 80,0001. ; you will 
be certain of this, becauſe we will try the bill again. They ſay 
we have no evidence—of what? that the Iriſh penſion liſt is ex- 
ceſſive and corrupt; what, do they want to be convicted as well 
as confuted? had you the evidence they demand, it would not be 
ſufficient to proceed againſt the meaſure, it would be incumbent 

on you to proceed againſt the men. ä 

What evidence had this Houſe in 57, which reſolved a ſtring 
of reſolutions againſt penſions? what evidence had this Houſe in 
71 and 73, that reſolved againſt Mr. Dyſon's penſion? in theſe 
caſes you act as inqueſt ;—notoriety is evidence here—notoriety 
of corruption in the preſent caſe ample evidence—do you de- 
mand more evidence ? The men who have ſupported theſe mea- 
ſures, are evidence—the reaſon, or rather the no reaſon, they 
adduced evidence—thy have attempted to tell you, that you have 
no right to complain to the king, on the exerciſe of his preroga- 
tive, and in telling you ſo, they talk like a ſet of ſchool-boys, un- 
fit to be members of the legiſlature—and ſtill more unfit to be 
miniſters of the crown; you are the great council of the nation, 
and obliged to remonſtrate to the king, on the improper exer- 
ciſe of his prerogative, unleſs you have abdicated that fituation— 
and inſtead of being the great council of the nation under the 
preſent miniſters have become the penſioners of adminiftration. 

Gentlemen tell you that your debt has decreaſed, and there- 
fore they infer, you may encreaſe corruption. Sir, the fact is 
not ſo, the funded debt indeed has decreaſed, and without any 
merit in government ; but there is another debt, the unfunded 
debt, which has not only encreaſed, but which when added to the 
other debt, makes in the whole on a comparative view of 89 with 
87, an encreaſe of debt 113,000). ; for thoſe reductions of 
fictitions charges, are to be taken off the debt of 87 as well as 
89, and there will be notwithſtanding your new taxes, and your 
unfounded argument, an encreaſe of debt trom 8y to 89, in the 


ſum of 113, oool. But there is another poſition which they cannot 
Vor. X. 
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be denied, and which is fatal to thot argument that ſupports the pen 
ſion liſt. on preſuming the ability of the nation. Sir, you this mo- 
ment exceed your income - you exceed it in the ſum of near 
100,000). notwithſtanding this caſual payment to the miniſter 
for New Geneva. What becomes of the argument of thoſe 
gentlemen now! Sir, there is another poſition which you cannot 
deny, that is, that they now want a loan of near 200, oool. which 
they wiſh to poſtpone, but they admit the fact; their argument, 
therefore, founded on the proſperity of your revenue, is a falſe 
confidence, ſoupded on a fallacious ſtatement; their other argu- 
ment founded on the profperity of the nation, let us examine 
that.— e EO, 

The country is riſing in proſperity! it is true! We prevailed 
we, on this fide of the Houſe, with the aſſiſtance of the peo- 
ple, got for the country a free trade and a free conſtitution, with- 
out the aſſiſtance and in dire& oppoſition to ſome of the gentlemen 
on that ſide of the Houſe now in her government; gentlemen 
who took no part, or took a moſt hoſtile and wicked part on 
thoſe great occaſions. Yes, fir, we prevailed againſt thoſe de- 
ſerters of the pretenſions of their country of her trade, and her 
conſtitution, the conſequence of their defeat and of our victory 
was, that the country, free from reſtritions, ſhot forth in 
proſperity and induſtry, not by the virtue of her preſent minil- 
ters, but by her own native vigour, which their oppreſſion is no 
longer able, and which their corruptions have not yet been abl, 
to ſubdue. | $35 > | 

This country is placed in a fort of interval between the ceaſing 
of a ſyſtem of oppreſſion and the formation of a ſyſtem of cor- 
ruption ; the former affects her no longer, the latter has only be- 
gan within the walls of certain auguſt bodies, and will take time 
to propagate all its poiſons into the maſs of the country ; but go 
on for ten or twelve years as you have done in the laſt five, en- 
creaſe in the fame proportion your number of parliamentary 
places; encreaſe as you have done your annual charge every 5 
years of peace 183, oool.; get every five years new taxes, and ap- 
ply them as you have done, and then the miniſter will find that he 
has impaired the trade and agriculture, as well as deſtroyed the 
virtue and the freedom of the country. 

There is no object which a courſe of corrupt government will 
not finally ruin—morality, conſtitution, commerce, manufacture, 
agriculture, induſtry. A corrupt miniſter iſſues forth from his 
cabinet like fin and death, and ſenates firk wither under his foot- 
ſteps,” then he conſumes the treaſury, and then he corrupts the 
c2pital, and the different forms of conſtitutional life, and the 
moral ſyſtem, and then even the various tribes of the vegetable 
world, and at laft the whole ifland is involved in one capacious 
curſe from ſhore to ſhore, from the nadir to the zenith. 

Ves, the country is a great and growing kingdom; but were 
tie phyſical bleſſings as ſparingly dealt out as thoſe winch pro- 
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ceed from her preſent government; were ſhe as much caſt off by 
Providence as by her miniſters, I own I ſhould think her a coun- 
try too loſt to be defended. | 

Yes, Ireland is a great country, 4,000,000 of men, and near 
5,000,000 of export; look at your miniſters, there they are, I 
yo not alk them but I aſk you, are they? are ſuch men the 
public eye beholds them—are ſuch men fit to govern ſuch a coun- 
try? Contemplating with due reverence, as they ought, the 
majeſty of the people of Ircland—ſuch men as they ſhould feel 
in Eer growing conſequence, a ſenſe of their own unworthineſe, 
and a leſſon to their preſumption. 


The ArroxxEY GENERAL roſe with a conſiderable degree of 
warmth and ſaid, that it was not his intention to have {poken 
upon the ſubject, but when a gentleman had aſked whether the 
preſent miniſters were fit men to be entruſted with the govern- 
ment af the country? he could not remain filent—T will anſwer 
him and ſay that they are. They have improved the trade, 
manufactures and population of the country—they have ad- 
vanced its credit, and therefore they do deſerve the truſt that is 
repoſed in them. He reprehended the efforts that had been 
made by gentlemen on the other ſide to overawe the freedom of 
debate by the application of harſn epithets, ſuch as impudent to 
the gentlemen on his ſide of the Houſe. He aſked was there 
any ſuſpicion of an attempt to ſubvert the liberties of the peo- 
ple? could adminiſtration have any motive for ſuch a deſign? on 
the contrary, was there a country in the univerſe fo mildly go- 
verned as Ireland? He came to the addreſs, and deſpiſed the 
inſinuation that the paltry expence complained of could lead to 
the impoſition of nc taxes, and the neceſſity of new loans. He 
imagined that there were two principles comprehended in the 
queſlion—one of the addreſs—the other of the mover. The 
firſt was the general charge of profuſion the ſecond, that the 
king's miniſters had acted corruptly in adviſing pentions—but 
facts did not juſtify ſuch concluſions. If influence was the 
avowed object in the granting of penſions, as Rated by the other 
fide, how would they reconcile it that 4000l. had been granted 
to the Duke of Glouceſter, and the ſum of 170cl. to Mr. Orde ? 
He vindicated the Marquis of Buckingham from the charge, of 
having added to the penſion lift ; it was not his intention to utter 
a panegyric upon his lordſhip ; he was above his praiſe and be- 
yond his cenſure, yet it was but jultice to ſay, that the penſions 
granted during his government were not of his own creation, but 
were the acts of the former adminiſtration. But it had been 
| ſaid, if not for the purpoſes of corruption, why not create a 
number of places before? To his knowledge, the marquis of 
Buckingham had intended, long before the alteration took place, 
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to divide the board of accounts and ſtamps, and to augment the 
number of commiſſioners. from a conviction that ſuch an arrange- 
ment was neceilary for the public benefit. With reſpect to what 

had been mentioned relative to the ſalary of the cuſtomer of Kin- 

fale, how did it turn out; why, the ſalary was beſtowed upon 

the honourable gentleman when he was not 2 member of parlia- 
ment, and now it appears to have been granted for life, This 

certainly was an extraordinary mode of promoting that influence 
which was bandied about the Houſe under the name of corrup- 

tion. It had been aſked how the preſent minifters meant to go- 

vern the country ? he would openly avow, that they meant to 

govern the country according to the laws of the conſtitution, to 

cultivate its intereſts, to keep the people in happineſs and peace, 

and to preſerve their liberties inviolate. He then declared his 

diſapprobation of the meaſures avowed to be the objects of tlie 

other ſide of the Houſe, particularly that for a repeal of the 
police law, and that for diſqualifying revenue-officers from voting 
for members of parliament. He concluded with objecting to 
the addreſs, as not founded in fact or neceſſity. 


Mr. ForxBEs in reply to Mr. Buſhe, who had objected that 
the addreſs, which had been moved ſtated, that the additional ſa- 
lary to Mr. Cooke, as cuſtomer of Kinſale had been placed on 
the eſtabliſhment by lord Buckingham, whereas it had in reality 
been a charge impoſed by the preceding lord lieutenant, read the 
entry, from the returns of the proper office of the ſtate of the 
civil eſtablihment; by which it appeared that this additional fa- 
ry of 3ool. and 200l. per annum, had been granted by lord 
Buckingham to Mr. Cooke on the 29th of September, 1789 (as 
ſtated in the addreſs). Mr. Forbes admitted that an additional 
ſalary had been granted to Mr. Cooke as cuſtomer of Kinſale in 
the duke of Rutland's adminiſtration, but it only amounted to 
2001. per annum, and not 5ool. and only during pleaſure. Mr. 
Forbes objected to this grant by a lord lieutenant, who affected, 
as lord Buckingham did, economy in the extreme, becauſe it was 
a decided proof of the inſincerity of his &conomical profeſſions ; 
had he be-n fincere in thoſe profeſſions, inſtead of encreafing the 
grievance from 300ol. per annum, to 50ol., and rendering it a per- 
manent charge on the eſtabliſſiment, he would have availed him- 
ſell of the opportunity which preſented itſelf for the abolition of 
ſo groſs an abuſe, and have declared to Mr. Cooke, that after 
having appointed him to an office of 1800], per annum, he conſi- 
dered himſelf not only juſtified, but bound in duty to diſcontinue 
ſuch an exceptionable charge. 

It was allo objected by Mr. Buſhe, that the addreſs was incon- 
ſiſtent, as it reprobated the meaſure of appointing Mr. Cooke 
guſtomer of Kinſale for life. Mr. Forbes, in reply, obſerved, 
that he was not ſubject to the charge of inconſiſtency by reaſon 
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of the inſertion of theſe words, but the grant for life proved the 
inconſiſtency of lord Buckingham. The only pretence urged in 
juſtification of the creation of ſo many uſeleſs offices, during 
the period of the late adminiſtration, was that an encreaſe of the 
influence of the crown was neceſſary for the ſupport of Engliſh 
government in Ireland; on his own principle, not Mr. Forbes's, 
for he ſaid he diſclaimed ſuch a principle, lord Buckingham 
ſhould have granted all theſe places only during pleaſure, that ſuc- 
ceeding lord lieutenants might uſe theſe inſtruments of influence 
in ſupport of Enghſh government; but the circumſtance of 
granting theſe additional ſalaries for life, proved that the ſupport 
of the Engliſh government in Ireland was the oſtenſible, but not 
the real motive of his conduct; his object in theſe grants for liſe 
was not the ſupport of Enghſh government, but the maintenance 
of a party, which was to reſiſt and embarraſs Engliſh government, 
unleſs it was in the hands of himſelf. and a particular defcrip- 
tion of men, with whom he was connected. 

In reply to the Attorney General, he ſaid, that he was aſto- 
niſned to hear the very ſevere terms, in which the right honoura- 
ble member indulged himſelf, when he obferved on the motion, 
which he had ſubmitted to the Houle. | 

He ſaid, it was a tone and language to which he was not by 
any means accuſtomed, and to which the right honourable mem- - 
ber was not juſtified in uſing either to his meaſure, himſelf, or 
the gentlemen who had ſupported his motion with ſuch diſtin- 
guiſhed ability. The right hon. memher attributed to the pre- 
ſent adminiſtration the growing proſperity of the country; it 
would become a perſon of his deſcription to recollect to whoſe 
exertions the advancing proſperity of the country ought to be 
attributed; not to the exertions of the deſcription of men to 
whom he belonged, who had uniformly reſiſted every meaſure 
which had been propoſed for the extenſion of the commerce, or 
the reſtoration cf the conſtitution of this country. | 

He ſaid, that the right honourable member had adverted to an 
obſervation which had been made in the courſe of the debate, 
that the members, who are generally deſcribed by the term 
oppolition, were contending merely for power.” He ſaid, that 
he was not aſhamed to declare, that he prefered the man who 
contended for power rather than place; he was not aſhamed to 
confeſs that he wiſhed for and ambitioned the poſſeſſion of power, 
which might enable him and his friends to effectuate beneficial mea- 
ſures for the country, and obtain a penſion, place, and reſponſibi- 
lity bill, and other ſalutary meaſures, in ſupport of which, gentle- 
men, with whom he had the honour of co-operating, had publicly 
and ſolemnly pledged themſclves. He faid, he ſhould ever prefer 
men who contended for ſuch a power of ſerving their coun- 
try, to a ſet of men. who, regardleſs of principles, charac- 
ters meaſures, and were the the indiſcriminate ſupporters of any 
and every deſcription of men, whom an unforeſeen concur- 
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rence of circumſtancse, the confuſion of times, or the colliſion of 
parties, might enable to take polletion of the government of 
England. | 

Mr. Forbes concluded with obſerving that the conduct of the 
right honourable member could not be tolerated by him or any 
other gentleman of that fide of the Houſe ; the right honoura- 
ble member muit not expect that he or any other gentleman of 
the ſame {ide of the Houſe would endure with patience a ſpeech 
replete wit}, ſevere reprehenſion, and totally devoid of argu- 
ment ; when the right honourable member is diſtinguiſhed for 
his force of argument in another place, ſevere language will not 
be accepted of as a ſubſtitute for argument from him; he had 
better at once confeſs the poverty of the cauſe he ſupports, than 
reſort to ſuch a line of debate. Mr. Forbes concluded with ſay- 
ing, that he and others had repeatedly called on adminiſtration 
to ſtate the cauſes of theſe extraordinary expences ; this they had 
declined ; therefore he was juſtified in imputing them to the 
principle, which was obvious to the moſt unexperienced ob- 
{erver, namely, the encreaſe of the influence of the crown in 
the Houſe of Commons. | 

At one o'clock the Houſe divided, when there oppeared, 

For the motion, 


92 "RE 
Againſt it I 55 Majority 44 


— 


— 


Friday, FEBRUARY 12. 


An officer delivered at the har, the bills and vouchers of the 
ſums of money expended by the commiſſioners of barracks, from 
the 25th of March, 1788, to the 2gth of September, 1789. 

The bill for granting an additional duty on wines, hides, beer, 
ale, &c. | 

The bill for granting duties therein mentioned. 

The bill to promote the linen and hempen manufactures. 

The malt bill. | | | 

The poſtage bill, and the ſugar duty bill, were ſeverally read a 
firſt time. 

A petition of Samuel Tyndal, praying compenſation for his loſs 
ſuſtained by opening the avenue to the new bridge, was read and 
referred to the committee; on the petition of William Somerville, 
Efq.; as was alſo a petition to the ſame purpoſe, from Peter 
Joſeph Tourtelot. | 

The Houſe reſolved into a committee of ways and means, 
wherein having ſat ſome time, the Speaker reſumed the chair, 
and the report of the committee was ordered to be received to- 
morrow. | 
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Mr. ALcock preſented a petition from the corporation of 
Waterford, praying to be enabled to free corn. entering that 
city from toll, and in order to make up the deficiency ſuch a 
proceeding would cauſe in their municipal revenue, to double 
the tolls on black cattle, dead or alive, ſubjecting every perſon, 
whether free or otherwiſe, to ſaid double toll. 

The petition was ordered to lic on the table. 


The money bills read yeſterday a firit time, this day underwent 
a ſecond reading and were committed for Monday. ; 


A petition of the mortgagees on the turnpike road leading 
from the town of Newcattle in the county of Limerick to the 
city of Limerick, and from thence to the bounds of the county 
of Cork, whoſe names are thereunto ſubſcribed, was preſented 
to the Houſe and read; ſetting forth, that the act of 19 Geo. 
II. chap. 19. will expire with the preſent ſeſſion unleſs revived ; 
and that it appears by the account returned on oath by John Max- 
well, treaſurer of ſaid road, in purſuance of the order lately made 
by the Houſe, that the entire principal ſum laid out on the faith 
of parliament for promoting the material intercouſe opened by 
faid road is ſtill due and unpaid; that neither the petitioners, 
nor thoſe whoſe repreſentatives or aligns they are, have at any 
time received more than the legal intereſt on the principal ſums 
io advanced, but for ſome years the revenues have not afforded 
more than 4 per cent. for which the petitioners are obliged to 
keep above 40 miles of a very broad road in repair at an expence 
ſometimes excecding their intereſt money, owing to the advanced 
price of wages and the general avidity for manure on account of 
the encreafing quantity of tillage and other cauſes, wiule the re- 
venues of the ſaid road have been gradually decreaſing, owing, 
23 the petitioners ſuppoſe, to the number of roads obtained by 
individuals ſince the paſſing of ſaid act of 19 George II. by which 
many avoid payment at ſuch gates as are appointed by ſaid act; 
tie petitioners further ſtate, that they have received their deben 
tures or mortgages on ſaid road, either as a proviſion ſettled on, 
or bequeathed to them, or for valuable conſideration, and there- 


5 fore will be materially injured if ſaid act be not continued with 
d amendments; and that if ſaid act is ſuſtered to expire, the peti- 
„ tioners, with the other landholders in the faid counties and coun- 
r tics of cities, will be loaded with a very heavy expence for pre- 
{entments, in addition to thoſe they are at preſent ſubject to for 
Zz public works, charities, priſoners, ſalaries and other matters 
r. and therefore praying relief. 
0- It was ordered to lie on the table. 


Petitions from Joſeph Foxall and Colonel Ieath, praying 
compenſation for the loſs ſuſtained by them on account of open- 
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ing the avenucs, were read and referred to the committee on the 


petition of William Somerville. 
Mr. Maſon being indiſpoſed, the Chancellor of the Exche- 


quer preſented the report of the committee of ways and means, 
which was read and agreed to. 

He likewiſe preſented the coffee bill, which was read a firſ 
time, and ordered to be read a ſecond time on Monday. 


Sir EDpwARD CRoFToON preſented the report of the committee 
on the petition of William Somerville, Eſq; and others, which 
being read, 


A converſation enſued between Sir Edward Crofton and the 
Cuancellor of the Exchequer, who objected to the payment cf 
intereſt on the ſum originally valued ; the reſult of which was, 
that the report was recommitted. 


The CHANCELLOR OF THE EXCHEQUER prcſented the French 
treaty bill, which was read a firit time, and referred for a ſecond 
reading to Monday. | 


The PRIME SERJEANT. Some time ſince J moved, that the 
clerks of the peace of the Marg counties ſhould return to this 
Houſe, an eccount of the freeholders who have regiſtered within 
a certain time; they have not all vbeved the order, but a ſuffi- 
cient number have made returns to ſatisfy me, as to the enormity 
of the grievance I complain of. My object is to diſqualify every 
man who was not in poſſeſſion of the freehold at the time of re- 
ciſtering it. What is the caſe as the law now ſtands ? It is ſuf. 
ficient for a man to prevail upon the clerks of the peace to take 
his affidavit, that he has at any time been in poſtefiion of a free- 
hold. There is no haw which authoriſes a ſheriif to adminiſter, 
or A freeholder to take an oath, if he is a 10. frecholder, and 
on the contrary, ſince the igth of George II. every ſheriff who 
adminiſtered ſuch an oath to a 100. frecholder, has been guilty 
of an abuſe of his office: Let not tliis meaſure cauſe any alarm, 
the ſenſe of parliament has been with mine on this occaſion, for 
there is a law which defires ſuch an oath to be taken by all vo- 
ters out of renf-charges which do not exceed 20l. per annum. 
He then moved for leave to bring in a bill for better aſcertaining 
the qualification of frecholders. | 

Sir EpwARD CROFTON ſaid, he thought the laws relative to 
elections already too perplexing; each ſucceeding law had ren- 
dered the former more ſo, and the only bill which would mect 
his conſent on the ſubject, would be one to ſuſpend all the elec- 
tion laws until after the next general election; on this ground 
he would give his negative to this motion. 
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Mr. BuR TONY CoxvNGHAu ſtated to the Houſe, that from 
{ome error the new courts of law had been placed ſo near the 
river, that very great inconvenience mult ariſe to the perſons 
neceſſarily reſorting to them; that when the great centre build- 
ing ſhould be finiſhed, it would ſo much ſhade the offices and 
repoſitory of the records, that the papers and parchments there 
lodged mult become damp, and moulder away. He ſtated the 
expence of throwing the building back to a proper ſituation at 


Goool. and wiſhed ſome means micht be found to raiſe that ſum 
for the purpoſe. 


The CnancELLoR Or THE Excu gas intreated the right 
honourable gentleman to have mercy on the public purſe, which 
he aſſured him would have neceſſary draughts ſuficient to 
prevent its overflowing, without throwing any thing away upon 


buildings, which might be made convenient enough where they 
ood, 


A good deal of converſation enſued, which was concluded by 
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The ATToRNEY GENERAL propoſing, that the money of ſui- 
tors in the courts, together with a tax on the admiſſion of barriſ- 
ters and attornies, ſhould be applied to the finiſhing of the courts 
and offices in a proper manner. The application of the ſuitors 

money, he ſaid, would be no loſs to any one, for ſo long as liti- 
gation ſhouid continue, it would be a fund perpetually renewing, 
and always ſufficient to anſwer any demands upon it. 


1. 
{ 

— 5 
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MoxDay, FEBRUARY 15, 1790. 


Mr. Cooke Secretary at War] preſented the mutiny bill, 
which was read a ſirſt time, and ordered to be read a ſccoad time 
to- morrow. 


” 


1 
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The CHANCELLOR OF THE ExCHEQUER preſented the bill 
for licenfing haw kers and pedlars, it was read a firſt time and or- 
dered to be read a ſecond time to-morrow. 


As was the bill for licenſing certain trades and manufactures 
therein mentioned. 
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The tobacco bill was alſo read a firſt time, and ordered for a 
ſecond reading to- morrow. N 


R 


The Houſe in a committee of the whole Houſe, went through 
the poſt- office bill. 


Read a ſecond time and committed for to-morrow, the coffee 


bill ;—the French treaty bill. 
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ing the avenues, were read and referred to the committee on the 


petition of William Somerville. 
Mr. Maſon being. indiſpoſed, the Chancellor of the Exche- 


quer preſented the report of the committee of ways and means, 
which was read and agreed to. | | 
He likewiſe preſented the coffee bill, which was read a firſt 
time, and ordered to be read a ſecond time on Monday. 


Sir EpwarD Cor ro preſented the 2 of the committee 
on the petition of William Somerville, Eſq; and others, which 
being read, I | 


A converſation enſued between Sir Edward Crofton and the 

Chancellor of the Exchequer, who objected to the payment of 
intereſt on the ſum originally valued ; the reſult of which was, 
that the report was recommitted. 


The CuAxckLLOR OF THE ExCHEQUER preſented the French 
treaty. bill, which was read a firſt time, and referred for a ſecond 
reading to Monday. | | 


The PaIxnE SERJEAaNT., Some time ſince J moved, that the 
clerks of the peace of the different counties ſhould return to this 
Houſe, an account of the freeholders who have regiſtered within 
a certain time; they have not all obeyed the order, but a ſuffi- 
cient number have made returns to ſatisfy me, as to the enormity 
of the grievance I complain of. My object is to diſqualify every 
man who was not in poſſeſſion of the freehold at the time of re- 
giſtering it. What is the caſe as the law now ſtands? It is ſuf- 
fieient for a man to prevail upon the clerks of the peace to take 
his affidavit, that he has at any time been in poſſeſſion of a free- 
hold. There is no law which authoriſes a ſheriff to adminiſter, 
or à freeholder to take an oath, if he is a 10l. freeholder, and 
on the contrary, fince the 19th of George II. every ſheriff who 
adminiſtered ſuch an oath to a 10l. freeholder, has been guilty 
of an abuſe of his office: Let not this meaſure cauſe any alarm, 
the ſenſe of parliament has been with mine on this occaſion, for 
there is a law which deſires ſuch an oath to be taken bv all vo- 
ters out of renf-charges which do not exceed 201. per annum. 
He then moved for leave to bring in a bill for better aſcertaining 

the qualification of freeholders. 


Sir ErwarD CRor rox ſaid, he thought the laws relative to 
ele&ions already too perplexing ; each ucceeding law had ren- 
dered the former more ſo, and the only bill which would meet 
his conſent on the ſubject, would be one to ſuſpend all the elec- 
tion laws until after the next general election; on this ground 
he would give his negative to this motion, 
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Mr. Bux rox Conrucuan ſtated to the Houſe, that frem 
ſome error the new courts of law had been placed ſo near the 
river, that very great inconvenience mult ariſe to the perſons 
neceſſarily reſorting to them; that when the great centre build- 
ing ſhould be finiſhed, it would ſo much ſhade the offices and 
repoſitory of the records, that the papers and parchments there 
lodged muſt become damp, and moulder away. He ſtated the 
expence of throwing the building back to a proper ſituation at 


Goool. and wiſhed ſome means might be found to raiſe that ſum 
for the purpoſe. 


The CnancerLLor oF THE Excnequer intreated the ri 
honourable gentleman to have mercy on the public purſe, which 
he affured- him would have neceffary draughts ſufficient to 
peers its overflowing, without throwing any thing away upon 


uildings, which might be made convenient e where they 
food. 


A good deal of converſation enſued, Which was concluded by 


The ATTORNEY GENERAL propoſing, that the money of ſuĩ- 
tors in the courts, together with a tax on the admiſſion of barriſ- 
ters and attornies, ſhould be applied to the finiſhing of the courts 
and offices in a proper manner. The application of the ſuitors 
money, he ſaid, would be no loſs to any one, for ſo long as liti- 
gation ſhould continue, it would be a fund perpetually renewing, 
and always ſufficient to anſwer any demands upon it. 


Monpay, FEBRUARY 15, 1790. 


Mr. Coors [Secretary at War] prefented the mutiny bill, 
which was read a firſt time, and ordered to be read a ſccond time 
20-morrow. 


The CHanceLLoR OF THE ExcCHEQUER preſented the bill 
for licenſing hawkers and pedlars, it was read a firſt time and or- 
dered to be read a ſecond time to-morrow. 


As was the bill for licenſing certain trades and manufactures 
therein mentioned, 


The tobacco bill was alſo read a firſt time, and ordered for a 
ſecond reading to-morrow. 


The Houſe in a committee of the whole e went through 
the poſt- office bill. 


Read a ſecond time and committed for to-morrow, the coffee 
bill ;—the Freach treaty bill. 
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The Houſe reſolxed itſelf into a committee of the whole Houſe 


on cach of the following bills, ſeverally went through the ſame : 


The bill for the advancement of trade—the ſugar bill—the bil! 
to promote the linen and hempen manufacture the malt bill. 


The CHancELLOR OF THE EXCHEQUER moved to adjourn the 
fitting of the committee of ſupply to this day ſe*nnight : the rea- 
fon for opening that committee was, he ſaid, to make proviſion 
for the expence of tranſporting, or otherwiſe diſpoſing of felons. 
He obſerved, that as all the American States had refuſed to re- 
ceive them, there was no alternative, but to ſend them to Botany 
Bay, or keep them at home at hard labour ; the firſt expedient 
would be extremely expenſive, as it was neceſſary with each per- 
fon ſent to Botany Bay, to ſend cloathing and proviſion for 18 
months, which, with the expences neceflary to be incurred by 
this tranſportation, (firſt to fome Britiſh port and from thence to 


Botany Bay) would ftand this country in 80.1 per perfon. How- 


ever, expenſive as it was, he thought the greater crimes ought to 
be ſo puniſhed—though, for the lefler, hard labour in peniten- 
tiary houſes would be better, but in either caſe money would be 
wanting, and therefore the ſupply muſt be opened. 


Mr. Horus ſaid, the ſubje& now before the Houſe was one, 
on which he had beſtowed much anxious ſtudy. It was a re- 
proach to our laws to ſee The number of wretches daily loſt to the 
country, moſt of whom, by judicious management, might be re- 
claimed and made uſeful members of ſociety. Would it be belicy- 
ed, that amongſt the laſt tranſports, one boy was under twelve 
years of age, and fix were under fourteen ! Could there be any 
doubt but that ſolitary confinement, with hard labour and ſpare 
diet, might retrieve from deſtruction, ſuch young and unhardened 
minds. He mentioned ſeveral penitentiary houſes in England, 
where the priſoners not only maintain themſelves, but actually 
produce a profit by their labour; in theſe houſes, when an unfor- 
tunate perſon has finiſhed the period of his confinement, if he has 
behaved well, and given proofs of amendment, he is cloathed, 
and then diſcharged with a letter of recommendation, and money 
in his pocket. | 

He hoped gentlemen would give ſerious attention to this bu- 
fneſs, they had too long wantoned with the lives of their fellow- 
ſubjects, it was full time to amend the ſanguinary code of criminal 
AWsSs 


Mr. Foxes faid, he would oppoſe every ſcheme of eſtabliſh- 
ing penitentiary houſes, it would only be to create new offices for 
members of parliament, or lay a foundation for penſions. 


The CHAncELLOR oF THE ExcntqQuer faid, ſo far from 
wiſhing to make places, he begged the country gentlemen would 
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take up the ſubject themſelves, and prepare a bill to their own 
likeing, by which means the honourable gentleman might free 
himſelf from the horror of penſions, which ſo haunted his imagi 
nation, that like a lover, whoſe whole mind is ſet upon his miſ- 
treſs, he could ſpeak of nothing elſe. = 


A petition of the mayor, bailiffs, free-burgeſſes and freemen 
of the town of Clonmel, and the proprietors of land, traders and 
manufacturert in ſaid town and neighbourhood, whoſe names are 
thereunto ſubſcribed, was preſented to the Houſe and read; ſet- - 
ting forth, that the town of Clonmel, for a confiderable time 
paſt, has been growing in commerce and manufaQures, and if 

encouraged, is likely to become a place of extenſive trade; its 
ſituation on the banks of the Suir, a large navigable river in the 
heart of a moſt fertile country has eſſentially contributed to ren- 
der ſaid town a very eligible mart for all Kinds of grain which are 
purchaſed and ſent from thence to Dublin by the grand canal and 
coaſtways; alſo to a variety of foreign markets, both in a manu- 
factured and unmanufactured ftate, and in ſuch great abundance 
that ſaid town and its environs may without any exaggeration he 
conſidered one of the greateſt, if not the beſt corn market in the 
kingdom, from which not only Clonmel and the county of Tip- 
perary, but the neighbouring counties and the kingdom in ge 
neral derive material advantage; the tow-path or track-way of 
ſaid river, which is abſolutely neceſſary for the purpoſe of naviga- 
tion, has been by floods and various cauſes rendered nearly impaſ- 
ſable in many places for the horſes to haul up the boats, and un- 
leſs ſpeedily repaired, and kept in repair, will cauſe the trade of 
the ſaid town to be materially injured, if not totally. deftroyed ; 
and therefore praying that the grand jury of the county of Tip- 
perary may be enabled to preſent from time to time ſuch ſums as 
ſhall appear neceffary for the improvement of the ſaid tow-path or 
track-way, to be levied on the county at large, and accounted” 
for as all other county charges are. 

The petition was ordered to lie on the table. 


Mr. Geoxct PowsoNsy ſaid, on the night my right honour- 
able friend ? Mr. Grattan ] made his motion relative to the influence 
the crown, I obſerved with pleaſure, that his unanſwerable argu- 
ments has increaſed the number of gentlemen who voted on this 
ſide of the Houſe, and who declared againſt the increaſe of that 
influence. I did therefore then give notice that I would this 
night bring on the ſame buſineſs in another ſhape, not with the 
vam hope, that any thing I could offer could ſtrengthen the ar- 
guments ſuggeſted by the tranſcendent abilities of my right ho 
-nourable friend, or that I could ſucceed againſt the treaſury bench 
in a queſtion, where even his powers had failed ; for they told 
us they would avow and defend every meaſure of Lord Backing- 
ham, and if ſo, there can be little hope of my prevall:ng. 
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I will, however, ftate ſome facts of that adminiſtration which p 


cannot be controverted, and I will bring them into ſo ſmall a ſpace, 
and ſo ftrong a light, that there ſhall be no difficulty in under- 
ſtanding them fully. i 

We have been told that influence is neceſſary to the govern- 
ment ; that government cannot exiſt without influence; that when 
government is preſſed by a powerful oppoſition, it muſt reſort to 
influence to beat down that oppoſition ; that influence has ſuc- 
ceeded to old prerogative; and that at preſent the influence of 
the crown 1s not too great. : | 

Sir, I am at a loſs to know what this word government means 
to hear gentlemen talk of it, one would ſuppoſe it was ſome all- 
perfect thing, a ſort of over-ruling providence, whoſe dictate 
never ſhould be controverted, or if perfection is not to be attri- 
buted to it, then there 1s no reaſon why it ſhould be implicitely 
truſted with the exerciſe of influence. 

For my part I look upon ae ee as a fiducial truſt placed 
by the people in the hands of certain men ſor the people's benefit 
and advantage; aud if fo, then whenever they attempt to increaſe 
influence, it is the right of the people to controul that influence. 

But how contemptible, yet dangerous is influence, when ex- 
erciſed by men without talents without experience - without 
weight without public confidence ? Yet I have ſeen it exerciſed 
by fach men ;— I have ſeen it exerciſed for the purpoſes of arbi- 
trary power in this country, againſt the natural ſtrengtb of this 
country I have ſeen it in the hands of thoſe who could not go- 
vern themſelves— and ſeeing it, 1 could not be ſubſervient to 
their views. ; 

Sir, if the Houſe of Commons be of any uſe, it is certainly 
to check ſuch men. I know, Sir, that the power of appointing 
its miniſters, lies with the executive government; but the power 

of controlling and calling them to account, is in the Houſe of 
Commons, and if that power 1s once loſt, all good in parliament 
is loſt likewiſe. 

I ſhall be told, Sir, that there is no foundation for my appre- 
henfions—but I ſhall prove there is :—Lord Buckingham, whoſe 
name I wiſh to avoid, came forward, profeſſing economy, and 
defiring to be judged by his actions: He, with uncommon acri- 
mony, reprobated every little error of the preceeding adminiſtra- 
tion; he renounced the idea of expence, and declared the patro- 
nage of the crown ſufficient, though the preſent miniſter ſays it 
is not enough. Vet obſerve his actions, and judge by them: 

He created two new commiſſioners of reyenue, who were mem- 
bers of the Houſe of Commons. : 

He made four new commiſſioners of ſtamps, who were mem- 
pers of the Houſe of Commons. 

He found one member of parliament at the ordnance, and he 
placed four gentlemen there, who were members of the Houſe af 


Commons. 
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He eſtabliſhed a ſecond counſel to the commiſſioners, who is 
2 member of the Houſe of Commons. 

He added to the ſalary of the cuſtomer and comptroller of 
Kinſale, who is a member of the Houſe of Commons. 

He added the falary, and gave the place of barrack-maſter to 
a lawyer, who is a member of the Houſe of Commons. He re- 
moved a gentleman from the ordnance and gave him a penſion, 
becauſe he was a member of the Houſe of Commons. Fourteen 
members of the Houſe of Commons ! Do gentlemen think this 
enough ? If not, will they be ſatisfied before 200 members of 
this Houſe are taken into the pay of government ? Lord Buck- 
ingham's object was plain—it was to corrupt and influence; the 
tranſaction in the ordnance demonſtrates this. | 

He conſidered the plan adopted by the Marquis of Bucking- 
ham in relation to the ordnance, as moſt pecuharly adapted to 
the increaſe of influence, and ſaid his excellency was in ſuch a 
hurry to adopt it, that he turned perſons out of their places un- 
der an idea of peculation, before he knew they were accuſed of 
it. The Marquis had boaſted, he ſaid, of diſcovering pecula- 
tion to the amount of 6 or 8oodl. in a year, committed by men 
who had ſalaries to the amount of 3ool. and in order to prevent 
future loſſes to the country, he created four places at a permanent 
expence of 2000l. This was, he ſaid, exactly in bis own ftile, 
and calculated to give an influence to the caſtle, under the idea of 
a benefit to the country. He then went into a particular ſtate- 
ment of the reſpective offices, and inſtanced the encreaſe on the 
ſalary of ſurveyor of ordnance, 5ool.—that on the ſecretary's 
place, 25ol.—on the comptrollerſhip, 2 50l.—and the place of 
ſtore-keeper, 200l.— and not only theſe four offices were confer- 
red on members of parliament, but it was contrived to extract a 
fifth member out of the buſineſs. 

But the Marquis, with all that paternal benignity peculiar to 
himſelf, and as the repreſentative of his ſovereign, what did he 
do ?—Why, he gave the officer a penſion of 200l. a year, with- 
out reſtoring him to his office, becauſe he wanted his place for 


another member of parliament.— Good God! Sir, how long 


ſhall we be told that influence is not too great, we who ſaw in 
the laſt ſeſſion the very members who joined in the cenſure of the 
viceroy, go up in ten days after to him, cringing and crawling, 
with an addreſs of congratulation. If influence is not too great 
when ſuch meaſures as we now ſee are adopted, it is in vain for 
us to complain, for influence will never be held too great. 
Sir, when I advert my eyes from this Houſe to my ſovereign, 
I cannot ſuppoſe that ſuch acts have ever found ſanRion in the 
mind of a prince of the houſe of Hanover againſt the freedom of 
that people, who placed his family on the throne. I muſt look 
to other perſons—perſons who have abuſed the royal ear—thoſe 
who declare openly their approbation of ſuch meaſures. Views 
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of faction, he ſaid, had been imputed to gentlemen on his fide 
of the Houſe, and they had been charged with uniting for the 
purpoſe of getting into places.—Such motives were only impu- 
table to the men who had made ſuch charges, and to whom no- 
thing was ſo valuable as their places, and who have avowed mea- 
fures diſgraceful to themſelves and us—it may be wicked, but it 
is wife on their parts to break down the confidence between us 
and the people, as they could then carry on their favourite plans 
uninterrupted. 

If this Houſe, ſays he, does not reſiſt ſuch a ſyſtem, I do not 
ay the people will, but there will be a day, when the conteſt 
will reſt between the people and them gentlemen, and the nation, 
as a nation, will be urged to do themſelves juſtice. Sir, the con- 
fidence which I entertain of the virtue of my ſovereign, and the 
attachment which he bears to the principles of the conſtitution, 
leave no doubt on my mind of the ſteps to be taken on ſuch an 
occalion—and therefore, Sir, I ſhall humbly move you- 


& To repreſent to his Majeſty that his faithful Commons hav- 
ing taken into conſideration the growth of public expence in 
the laſt year, could not but obſerve many new and encreaſed 
ſalaries, annexed to offices granted to members of this Houſe, 
no fewer in number than fourteen ; that ſo rapid an mcreaſe 
of places, together with the number of additional penſions, 
cannot but alarm the Houſe ; and though they never could 
entertain a doubt of his Majeity's affection and regard for his 
loyal kingdom of Ireland, yet they feared that his Majeſty's 
& ſervants may, by miſinformation, ſo far have abuſed his Ma- 
« jeſty's confidence as to have adviſed ſuch meaſures for the 
« purpoſe of increaſing influence.“ 


LE % If I +: 


Mr. GzaTTan ſeconded the motion. 


Mr. Cox r, after paying ſome compliments to the temper and 
moderation with which gentlemen brought forward their mea- 
fures, ſaid, as it might be expected from his knowledge of the 
tranſactions in the orduance, mentioned by the honourable gen- 
tleman, he would take the liberty of treſpaſſing on the Houſe, 
fairly to ſtate what had fallen under his obſervation ; he could 
not, however, avoid expreſſing his regret, that the honourable 
gentleman had not mentioned his ſpecific charge, when he gave 
notice that he would, on this day, make a motion, if he had, he 
would have gone ſo fully into the ſubject, and produced ſuch 
evidence, that the honourable gentleman ſhould himſelf confeſs 
that Lord Buckingham had deſerved the higheſt prajic for his 
conduct relative to the ordnance. Wn; PR 

The honourable gentleman had ſtated, and truly ſtated, that 
the firſt the public knew of the faults of the officers of the ord- 
nance board, was the taking poſſeſſion of their offices ; but how 
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different was this appearance from the real fact? It is cuſtomary 
for the ordnance board on the arrival of a new Lord Lieutenant, 
to make to him a return of the ſtores and ammunition in the arſe- 
nals and magazines of the kingdom. This return had been 
made to Lord Buckingham when he was firſt here Lord Lieu- 
tenant in 1782 a like return was made to him upon his ſecond 
coming. Lord Buckingham was too much in the habit of exa- 
mining papers, not to obſerve by the difference between thoſe 
two returns, that ſome extraordinary peculation muſt have taken 
place; this was enough to direct his attention to the ſubject; 
but ſo far from proceeding with precipitation, he examined a 
variety of papers, which took up a great part of his time, from 
January to Auguſt, and having fully diſcovered the peculation, 
he wrote a letter to the perſons concerned, deſiring them to 
call a board, and, if poſſible, explain and juſtify their conduct. 
They did call a board, and thus their guilt being fully proved, 
Lord Buckingham well knowing the ſcene of forgery that was 
then acting, like a wiſe and vigorous minded man, took, as it 
were by ſtorm, the different offices; if he had not, his fame 
would indeed be gibbetted, and not as now, without foundation. 
Within twelve hours, from the time Lord Buckingham took 
poſſeſſion of the ordnance-office, an attempt was made to rob it. 

It was natural, after the diſcovery of peculation, to examine 
whether there was any radical defect in the conſtitution of the 
department; it was found there was none, it was eſtabliſhed in 
wiſdom. What then was to be done? Not to alter the conſtitu- 
tion of the department, but to put men of character and reſpon- 
ſibility into the ſeveral offices. Eq | 

As to the nobleman at the head of the ordnance, give me leave 
to ſay, Sir, that the ſlighteſt glance of ſuſpicion never fell upon 
him, and his ill-health made lum fo frequently abſent, that it was 
impoſſible for kim to ſcrutmize as Lord Buckingham did. The 
great misfortune of the office was, that ſeveral officers were ab 
ſent, and thoſe who attended in general, were under the con- 
trol of the perſon who was chiefly guilty. Of that perſon, 
who in private hfe, was a man extremely amiable, who has ex- 
piated his crime with his life, and to whom, if we cannot extend 
pardon, yet we cannot refuſe pity. I would not ſpeak at all, if 
not compelled ; but being called upon, I muſt ſpeak as truth de- 
mands and juſtice requires. 

That perſon came from Woolwich a private artificer, 
he was made 2 ſurveyor of the ordnance, with a falary C. 


of — — —— — 450 
Fair perquiſites, — _ — 150 
Comptroller of the elaboratory, —«ö "I 
For a clerk, — — 8 40 


3 
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Yet he was not ſatisfied with this, but threatened he would 
go back te England, to prevent which he was made a com- 
miſſioner of barracks, — — — 400 

Now, as to the peculation, inſtead of 6 or 8000). look at the 
documents and you will ſce, that in the ſpace of time which 
Lord Buckingham examined, about ten years, the defalcation 
on muſquets and bayonets was upwards of 20,0001.—In the arti- 
cle of gun- powder iffurd, but not accounted, goool.—defalca- 
tion in gun-powder, 26,000l..—The exceſs of the profit on gun- 
powder in four years, bought from Iriſh manufaRures, over 
what it might be bought for from Engliſh, 17,0001.—Beſides 
thele diſcoveries, Lord Buckingham has diſcovered how Sool. 
a year may, and will in future be ſaved to the nation in the iſſue 
of powder to the ſeveral regiments; yet theſe are things that 
gentlemen affe& to make light of, aud blame Lord Buckingham 
where he has ſo much merit, 

But beſides making light of Lord Buckingham's attempts to 
econamiſe, gentlemen have over- ſtated the addition of expence, 
which he ſo wiſely made to place in the different ordnance depart- 
ments, men of character and reſponſibility ; they have ſtated it 
at 2000l.—the fact was, that it did not exceed 1 200l. 


Major DorLE roſe, I have, ſaid he, liſtened with attention, 
and indeed ſome curioſity, to know if my honourable and learned 
friend would have been more tortunate than other gentlemen on 
this fide the Houſe, in obtaining ſomething like argument in 
anſwer to the charges which he has brought forward with ſo 
much ability. I have only heard declamation and bold avowals 
of reprobated doctrines.— Arguments, it appears, they cannot 
produce, and proofs they will not produce, although it is ſaid 
they have them in their pockets. The charge againſt the ad- 
miniſtration of the late Viceroy for creating new, and increaſing 
the ſalary of old places, for the purpoſe of corrupting the mem- 
bers of parliament, is now before us, and (to uſe the phraſe ap- 

lied to before criminals) we are to try and inquire whether he 
2 guilty or not guilty. That he fled for the ſame is manifeſt, 
and I ſhould adviſe my learned friend who has preferred the in- 
dictment, to challenge 104 of the pannel, not peremptorily, but 
for good and ſuſicient cauſe, for while they hold places and pen- 
fions at the will of the miniſter, they muſt be intereſted in the 
ue of the trial, and diſqualified as jurors. I ſhould apologiſe 
for law allufions.—1t is almoſt as abſurd for a ſoldier to uſe them 
28 i a barriſter were made barrack-maſter, that the barrack might 
be ſwept according to law. But while I am animadverting upon 
the adminiſtration of the Marquis of Buckingham, let me diſ- 
claim all perſonal animoſity to him. My exertions, however 
zealous in favour of my country, have not been ſo effectual as 
thoſc of my honourable friend and his connections, and therefore 
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not ſe well entitled to the reſentment of the noble Marquis ; and, 
if 1 had had any hoſtility towards him, it muſt be amply gratified 
by the inability or diſſaffection of thoſe who would ſcem to de- 
fend him. Indeed I too highly reſpect the Maxim de Mortuis 
nil niſi Bonum, to mention Lord Buckingham, were not the ſame 
meaſures continued by the preſent Viceroy, as if ſome malicious 
device had ſhot into him the ſpirit of his departed predeceſſor, 
and that the caſtle of Dublin was only the reflected ſhadow of 
the palace of Stowe. One word, Sir, to thoſe miniſters who 
have been bequeathed by the late Viceroy to his ſucceſſor. — 
The right honourable gentleman who directs the helm of the 
ſtate barque, I cannot poſſibly paſs by without a ſalute.—He is 
certainly, in private life, reſpectable, nor do I quarrel with his 
profeſſion, on the contrary, I am not ſorry that the higheſt offices 
in the ſtate are open to gentlemen of his profeſſion, and indeed 
of his rank in it; I only require that they ſhould forward, not 
retard the intereſt of the country in which they are ſo well pro- 
vided for. = 

The right honourable gentleman was lately inſpector of re- 
cruits, let him look at his awkward-ſquad, and ſee if he has bene- 
fited by his experience there. Falſtaff himſelf would not march 
them through Coventry. But they are food for powder, and he has 
brought them where they have been peppered. He has indeed 
enliſted lately an elegant pretty little ſerjeant, and I am not 
ſurpriſed for ſuch a recruit, that he ſhould lower his ſtandard, 
while he raiſed his bounty. I ſhould recommend, as a further 
encouragement, that he ſhould throw in the chaplaincy to him, 
for which he ſhewed ſuch ample qualifications in the ſermon he 
lately favoured us with, and in the eeceleſiaſtico-military pro- 
motion, when the ſerjeant becomes chaplain, my honourable 
friend the hurdy gurdy man, may become organiſt, or maſter of 
the band. a bs 

As to the honourable gentleman on the third bench, (Mr. M.) 
I congratulate him on the recovery of his ſpirits from the failure 
of the late Eſſay he publiſhed on the Art of Government. It 
ſeems it was not publiſhed by authority, as the proper officer had 
withdrawn his imptimatur. He ſpeaks of impeachment. To 
be ſure, Sir, one criminal. governor general brings to mind the 
caſe of another; the one, it is faid, is to be defended by a ſet 
off, the other has tried the ſame mode; an eſcape, however, is 
a bad defence. | | | | 

As to an honourable friend of mine upon the floor, (Mr. C.) 
I am not ſurpriſed he ſhould: panegyrize the Marquis of Bucking- 
ham. I ſuppoſe, in rummaging the ſtores of the caſtle, he has 
tumbled upon an old cannon of Oliver Cromwell's, and aZopted - 
its motto, Lord open thou my lips; and my mouth ſhall ſhew 
forth thy praiſe.” The arguments of the honourable gentleman 
apply merely to the interior buſineſs of the ordnance, which is 
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not before the houſe. That may probably be a queſtion by it- 
ſelf, and if it ſhall fall to my lot to have the honour of bringing it 
forward, I aſſure my honourable friend, 1 ſhall pay every mark 
of attention to his arguments, certain, that though he may not 
be able to acquit his clients, he will at leaſt do himſelf honour ; 
but he will excuſe me if I confine myſelf to the queſtion before 
us, and give my hearty concurrence to the addreſs 


Mr. Bovp faid, that the learned gentleman who opened this 
debate, has confefled that the preſent oppoſition to the meaſures 
of government, is a conteſt for power; and it appears that all 
thoſe attempts to fix a charge of corruption, are only to promote 
the intereſts of a diſcontented party that have been removed from 
office :—How far the public will chuſe to ſupport the ſchemes of 
ſuch men, will now admit of no queſtion ; they have been loud- 
ly called, and' frequently appealed to, but there was no voice, 
nor any that anſwered. We may then fairly ſay, that the public 
feel themſelves too happy, and too proſperous to diſturb their 
tranquillity for men, to whom they are but little indebted ; they 

ave too much wiſdom, and too much pride to become ſubſer- 
vient to the intereſted views of an ariſtocracy, ever ready to bar- 
ter their rights and their intereſts for their own emolument. A 


ſufficient number of years have not yet paſſed away, for men to 


forget when this country was governed by undertakers ; and when 
neither public good, nor private merit, had any chance of at- 
tracting notice, but as it ſerved the views of ariſtocracy. 

The nation remembers thoſe times, and alſo remembers that 
it coſt them a million and a half to break this ariſtocracy; the 
nation is therefore wiſe in withholding its confidence from the 


preſent oppoſition, and refuſing to ſtrengthen their hands. I 
vam therefore happy to ſee ſo many reſpectable country gentlemen 


ſtand forth in ſupport of government, and truſt the deeiſion of 
this night will ſhew the lightneſs of oppoſition. 


Mr. Harp ſupported the addreſs. The object of the * 


dreſs, he ſaid, was, if poſſible, to diminith the influence of the 


crown in the Houſe of Commons, which had of late made ſuch 
rapid ſtrides, as to give jalt alarm to every man who regarded the 
independence of parliament He commented on an expreſſion 
which had fallen from Mr. Boyd, that the late meaſures of Lord 
Buckingham could only be conſidered as trifling deviations from 
political perfection. He aſked if the beſtowing fourteen neu 
places on members of that Houſe could be regarded in that light ? 
n the contrary, he conſidered ſuch a meaſure as a very bold 
and violent deviation from the firſt and moſt ſimple principles of 
the conſtitution, which were, that the moſt popular branch of 
the legiſlature ſhould be as independent of the crown as poſſible. 
The honourable member had, he faid, obſerved, tliat ſuch meaſures 
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were not of ſufficient magnitude to jultify the addreſs. He dif- 
fered from him totally, they were the very meaſures which the 
Engliſh parhament had been in the habit 0 combating for almoſt 
a century. They had given riſe to a variety of laws, all exclud- 
ng placemen from the Houſe of Commons, and yet the honour- 
member conſidered them as beneath the notice of that Houſe. 
3 gentleman had inſiſted that three or four additional 
placemen were not ſufficient to create any alarm, or to do much 
miſchief. There again he differed from that gentleman, two or 
three placemen might not indeed be capable of effecting much 
miſchief, but Way, the number of auxiliaries that unfortu- 
nate reformer Lord Mg had given them, they were ren- 
dered ſufficiently formidable—two additional commiſſioners of 
revenue, commiſſioners of ſtamps, members of the ordnance board, 
and ſo on. He ſaid, that much ingenuity and much ſubtilicy - 
had been uſed in placing Lord Buckingham's meaſures in detach- | 
ed and ſeparate points of view, and concealing the real princi- 
ple which actuated them behind his ſuppoſed economy. But 


the true way was to take them altogether, to look at the whole te- 


nor of Lord Buckingham's adminiſtration, and the Houſe would 
then perceive thoſe, meaſures forming a regular conſolidated ſyſ- 
tem of miniſterial influence, which bore no proportion- whatever 
to the repreſentation of the country. He then adverted to what 
had fallen from Mr. Corry, and ſaid, that his honourable friend 


had very clearly ſtated the groſs abuſes which had prevailed in 


the ordnance office, and Lord Buckingham's laudable and ſue- 
ceſsſul efforts to put an end to thoſe abuſes. The Houſe had 
heard him on thoſe points with evident ſatisfaction, but to the 
main point of the addreſs he had made no anſwer. The placing 
four members of parliament at the ordnance board for the pur- 
poſe of extending the influence of the crown was the meaſure 
complained of, and that meaſure he had not attempted to de- 
fend. 

Mr. Hardy dwelt on this point particularly, and ſaid that 
when Lord Buckingham removed the peculators from the ord- 
nance, and placed four members of parliament at that board, he 
only ſubſtituted one grievance for another; he meant no perſo- 
nal diſreſpect to the gentlemen at that board when he faid this, 
he ſpoke only of the exceptionable principle which placed them 
there, and he appealed to his honourable friend to ſay, which 
was moſt pregnant with miſchief—official peculation, which 

hed, and a repetition: of it prevented, or a princi- 
ple of influence taking ſhelter under that peculation which gave 
four members to parliament, allied to the crown, and ſupporting 
its extravagance in every other department whatever? The pecu- 
lation, therefore, was a tranſitory grievance, and the placemen a 
permanent burden. Such was the nature of Lord Buckingham's 
boaſted reform of ſuch reformers it might indeed be well ſaid, 
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that their activity was more pernicions than indolence, and their 
friendſhip had all the effects of enmity. He then took notice of 
Mr. Boyd's complaints of an ariftecracy and Engliſh party, 
which he retorted on the other fide, and faid he was amuſed to 
obſerve the gravity with which gentlemen made repeated charges 
on thoſe very points on which they were particularly vulnerable 
themſelves. He then gave his ſentiments pretty fully with re- 
gad to party, and having ftated them in all queſtions like the 
regency bufineſs, which equally affected both kingdoms, two 
parties in England and Ireland might act in concert without fer- 
vility on either fide, but that all local queſtions ſhould not be in- 
ſtuenced by the reſpective politics of either; he concluded with 
voting for the addreſs. _ | 


Nr. Cooxt [Secretary at War] ſaid, the honourable gen- 
tleman had ſpoke harſhly indeed of Lord Buckingham. The 
honourable gentleman, he was convinced, did not know that 
Keen, one of the difmiſſed officers alluded to, received his ſa- 
lary till within a ſhort time of his death ; but Lord Buckingham 
was perfectly founded in diſmiſſing him from office, ſor if Mr. 
Keen was not a peculator himſelf, if he did not put the public 
money in his own pocket, yet he had conſtantly and regularly 
been a knowing conniver, acceſſary to, and perfectly acquainted 
with the frauds of others. After the affairs of the ordnance had 
been fully underſtood, he wilfully ſigned a falſe return, and it 
was therefore Lord Buckingham thought him unworthy com- 
penſation. Sir, it was-unworthy that honourable gentleman to 
make a charge of murder againſt Lord Buckingham; it was 
unworthy any man. What would the honourable gentleman 
have ſaid, had a war broke out, and this country had been at- 
tacked—if he had been informed that there was not a fingle can- 
non in the kingdom with a carriage fit for fervice ? What would 
he have ſaid if he had been told, that inſtead of 2000 barrels of 
gun-powder, which ought to have been in the magazine, there 
were little more than 300 ? Would he not have juſt cauſe to 


blame Lord Buckingham for neglecting to inquire into the ſtate 
of the ordnance ? And if fo, why does he withhold his praiſe 


from him for putting it on a proper footing ? 


Sir Hxacurrs Laxckisu ſaid, as the unrelenting ſeverity 


which has-diftinguiſhed the progreſs of this ſeſſion in every debate, 
on every ſubject, has enriched the criminal code by the addition 
of ſeveral new offences, and as ſilence was, the other night, enu- 
merated in the catalogue, he roſe to vindicate himſelf at leaſt 
from that charge. That the preſent queſtion was ſo much a con- 
tinuation of preceding ones, that he could not avoid conſidering 
it as the fourth act of that political drama, which had been 


brought ſorward this winter, not indeed by the king's ſervants, 
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but by a reſpectable company of gentlemen. who, as he was ſure 
they were performing for ſome public benefit, were proper can- 
didates for public applauſe. Though the piece turned on a ſingle 
plot, it was full of incidents, and had already exhibited more 
declamation, inflammation and paſſion, than he ever ſaw diſplay- 
ed before. But on the whole, whether the circumſtances of 
diſtreſs have not been extravagantly exaggerated whether the 
feelings have always been natural whether the incidents have 
been in any degree proportioned to the violence of the emotion 
whether any thing has ever occurred like a ſtage device to capti- 
vate the gallery theſe are particulars of which the candid public 
will judge for themſelves without the aſſiſtance of any political 
critic, at leaſt he did not believe they would take the author's 
word as concluſive on theſe queſtions. However he hoped the 
cataſtrophe would prove not unhappy to the people. | 
Indeed, Sir, the high tones and unfavourable inſinuations with 
with which gentlemen on this fide of the Houſe are addreſſed, 
might make ſome impreſſion on their feelings, did they not know 
that their public reputation muſt be decided by the tenor of their 
conduct, not the inſinuation of invective, thongh they proceed 


from the moſt reſpeQable authority, though they are ſo compre- 


henſive as to involve all ranks of men who are guilty of holding 
office. and though they are ſo pure and impartial as to rife ſupe- 
rior to the little tribute ſometimes paid to private worth, and 
private friendſhip. | 
Theſe honourable members aſſure us, with the moſt ingenuous 
candour, that they are all purity, and therefore we are to believe 
it, and they more than infinuate, that we are all corruption, and 
therefore we are to believe it. No, Sir, the gentlemen on the 
other ſide of the Houſe have better teſtimonies of their integrity 
than their own aſſertions, and therefore we believe it; but they 
have no better teſtimoney of our corruption than their aſſertions, 
and therefore we will not believe it. I am ſure the honourable 
gentlemen have great integrity and public ſpirit, and that they 
are influenced in their preſent exertions by a love of their coun- 
try; and no examples from that fide of the Houſe ſliould tempt 
me ſo far to ſatisfy my own feelings, to violate the decorums of 
poliſhed intercourſe, or infringe on the privilege of parliament, 
as to impute to them any other motive, but I cannot admit 
their right to help themſelves to the excluſive poſſeſſion of all 
the integrity of parliament, We admit that their poſſeſſions 
are ample in thoſe funds, but we do not admit, nor can they 
perſuade the country to believe, this fide is bankrupt in either; 
we do not queſtion your poſſeſſions, we deny your monopoly. 
The preſent queſtion 1s a part of the general charge of profuſe 
expence to eftabliſh a ſyſtem of corruption! For what purpoſe ? 
to accompliſh the wiſhes of government! What are they? read 
them where you may find them written in the ſpecch from the 
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throne, where you will read conciliation and not requiſition ; 
where you are aſked for nothing, but that you will attend to the 
commerce and conſtitution; the peace and proſperity of your 
country; ſentiments ſo paternal as diſappointed animadverſion, 
and forced unanimity on the Houſe. | 
The firſt part of the charge, the increaſe of public expence, 
I admit is true to a certain degree, and I never remember a ſeſ- 
fion of parliament theſe. thirty years in which the fame has not 
been made, becauſe the public expences have always grown with 
the growth of your country. as to the inference of corruption, 
that cannot be proved, it can only be conjectured by the paſt, 
and decided by the future conduct of parliaments to which we 
willingly refer, but jealous virtue is too ardent to wait for proof, 
it ſometimes chooſes to decide on conjecture. 
TI further admit the increaſe of offices is an increaſe of influence 
in the crown, and they have been ſomewhat increaſed of late 
years, but in the balances of the conſtitution, which we Have 
heard of and read ſo much, no man will deny that the counter- 
vailing power of the people is increaſed, and tenfold too; in- 
creaſed in ſtrength, in numbers, in exertion, with a ſenſe of li- 
berty, and a public mind infuſed into them. Therefore, as to a 
comparative view of the crown and the people, I am fatisfied the 
executive power 18 not half fo ſtrong at this day, as when the 
offices of the crown and the public expences were little more than 
half what they are at preſent, becauſe the people were not then 
half ſo ftrong. This is not my defence, it is my conſolation. 
However the expenditure of the public money and additions 
to the eſtabliſhments are royal rights, they ſhould be exereiſed 
with caution and moderation, and jultified to parliament ; and 
the great queſtion of this ſeſſion is this, Whether the preſent in- 
creaſe, as to magnitude and circumſtances, be fuch as to juſtify 
parliament in ſo ſtrong an interpoſition as a remonſtrance to the 
throne? Is it not that a queſtion on which honeſt men may en- 
tertain a difference of opinion? For myſelf, I do not think the 
occaſion does juſtify the interpoſition. | 
And I will go farther and fay, if the exceſs were more conſi- 
derable and leſs excuſable than the preſent, though it might not 
excuſe the'minifter, yet it would not juſtify the abſtract philoſo- 
phy of Locke, or the ſuſpicious h iotiſm of Bollingbrooke, to 
tell the people © That the compacts of government are diſſolved, 
that they are diſcharged from the obligation of obedience,” 
It is not a flight deviation trom. ſpeculative perfection, that 
can break the ſocial compact, and ſet the world at large; let 
gentlemen confider, that if they once ſhake the pillars of govern- 
ment, they may not be able to make them fteady again, and the 
flighteſt blaſt may afterwards be able to bring down the whole 
fabric upon their own heads, if they ſhould ever become poſſeſſed 
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of it, when they once let looſe the whirlwind, themſelves would 


not be able to direct the ſtorm. 


But gentlemen, all alive to the public defence, ſometimes 
ſpread an alarm when no danger is at hand, like the over-vigi- 
lant centinel who ſays, who is there, when nobody approaches. 
This may do honour to his vigilance, but in the mean time he 
diſturbs the tranquility and interrupts the ſlumbers of thoſe who 
lie peaceable in their beds. | | 

Indeed, Sir, if a flranger were preſent at our debates, dazzled 
by the ſplendour of abilities, and deceived by the deluſions of re- 
preſentation, it is natural to ſuppoſe, he might be betrayed into 
tender and generous apprehenſions for the fate of this devoted and 
degraded iſland. From the arts of colouring he might be led to 
think, that the pictures of imagination were drawn from nature 
and not from fancy, and that the evils which exaggeration had 
propheſied, the preſent times had produced. But he mult be a 
itranger indeed who could entertain ſuch ſentiments. He muſt 
be a ſtranger to the condition of this country, increaſed as it is 
in ſtrength, expanded in commerce, exalted in ſentiment, who 
could could conceive any of thoſe evils practicable againſt her; 
and he mult be a ſtranger not only to the principle but policy of 
government, who could conceive that any ſuch projects could be 
entertained. I do not build this confidence on the perfection of 
any man or men, nor {hall I oppoſe perſonal panegyric to perfonal 
invective, neither one nor the other have any weight in argument, 
neither one nor the other make much impreſſion on the public 
mind. I build on a more firm foundation, the common cauſe, 
the common intereſt, and the relative ſituation of the two coun- 
tries; and this I am certain of, that Britain, great as ſhe is 
among ſurrounding nations, high in authority, powerful in her 
reſources, knows very well ſhe could not ſtand fo firm amidf the 
revolutions of the world, if ſhe could not repleniſh her vigour 
and ſuſtain her weight by the ſtrength of Ireland. She is not ſo 
confident as to think the time may never come, in which even 
ſhe may feel the infirmities of age, and that the growing ſtrength 
of Ireland may yet be able to bear her on her ſhoulders, and reſ- 
cue her from the flames. She knows this, and'therefore ſhe will 
eultivate your growth, and ſhe cannot cultivate your growth, if 
ſhe weakens your conſtitution, and whatever different opinions 
or principles may divide different parties of men in England, 
they have one ſentiment, one wiſh in common, to improve the 
wealth, the ſtrength, and the proſperity of Ireland. 

Whatever deſcription of men may furniſh the miniſter of the 
day, whatever be the colour of his coat, or the complexion of 
his mind, he will wear this ſentiment in his mind. 

And it is that which endears and conſolidates the connection 
between the two countries, it is that which makes every wiſe 
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man in either country tremble at the poſſibility of any incident 
that may weaken the bonds that hold us together. | 
Therefore, I am convinced, that all thoſe alarming inferences 
which have been ſo uniformly ſuggeſted, are neither practicable 
on one hand, nor meditated on the other ; the growing power 
of Ireland prevents the one, the ſelf-intereſt and enlightened 
policy of England forbids the other. 5 
I neither think the preſent increaſe of expence ſufficient to 
juſtify ſo ſtrong an interpoſition, nor the increaſe of patronage a 
feather in the conſtitutional ſcale, oppoſed to the growing wealth, 
and ſtrength, and energy of the people. | 


Mr. BxownLow ſupported the motion, and conſidered the 
appointment of Mr. Corry as a gentleman of high honour, talents 
and reſpectability, the beſt apology for the Marquis of Buck- 


ingham's conduct 
Mr. HowarD oppoſed it, and diſclaimed all idea of influence. 


Mr. DvqQuesy oppoſed the motion, defended the meaſures of 
adminiſtration, and adduced the proſperous ſituation of the coun- 


try in proof of his panegyric. 


Sir Henxy HaARnTSTONGE obſerved, that as the conduct of 
gentlemen on the other ſide was the ſubject of inveſtigation, he 
thould move for the fourth ſtanding order of the preſent parlia- 
ment, which ſtated, among other things, that when the conduct 
of any member becomes the ſubject of inquiry, that member 
mould withdraw during the diſcuſſion, and therefore the 104 
members on the other ſide, who were placemen and penſioners, 
ſhould withdraw during the preſent debate. 


Mr. Parsoxs roſe in reply to Mr. Duquery, and faid, that he 
alſo knew nothing of the meaſure that was propoſed, until he 
was entering the Houſe, nor did he fee any occaſion for being 
previouſly informed of it, the facts upon which it was founded 
being plain and notorious. Fourteen places, fir, have been erect- 
ed or revived fince the Jait ſeſſion of parliament, and all be- 
ſtowed upon members of this Houſe. This is the ſubſtance of 
that addreſs: has any man denied it? No. For what purpoſe 
then has all this been done? The facts ſpeak for themſelves : 
the only part for which any defence has been attempted is that 
which relates to the ordnance; and admitting every thing 
that has been {tated reſpecting that department be true, what 
docs it amount to? That peculations have been detected there. 
Such abuſes ſhould certainly be ſtopped, and ſhould be puniſh- 
ed: but why have the falaries in the inferior offices of that de- 
partment been augmented ? Or how has it happened that thoſe 
offices ſhould all be beſtowed upon members of this Houſe ? Was 
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it that no honeſt man could be procured to ſerve for 300l. a year? 
Or, that 600l. a year is the ſtandard for honeſty Was it that 
neither ability or integrity were to be found in this kingdom, 
ſave only within thoſe hallowed walls? But the facts are too 
ſtriking to admit a doubt of the intent: Fourteen new places, 
all, all filled by members of this Houſe ! Will the honourable 


member, on whoſe word I ſo much coniide, or any member who 


| hears me, lay his hand on his heart, and ſay, as a man of truth, 


that he does not believe, that thoſe places were made for the pur- 
poſe of parliamentary influence? No.—Þut the gentlemen who 
compoſe the adminiſtration, it is ſaid, are men of ſuch character 
and reſpectability, that they could do nothing that was bad. Sir, 
it is not the characters of gentlemen on either {ide that ſhould 
guide us—but the meaſures. If theſe are right, ſupport them 
if wrong, refilt them. 

We are told that the people have expreſſed no diſſatisfaction 
at theſe meaſures : but why have they not? becauſe they are not 
yet made known to them. Let no man, however, triumph in the 
preſent ſilence of the people: for, in the firſt place, theſe mea- 
ſures mult and ſhall be made known to them; and when they are 
made known, he muſt be ignorant indeed of the people of this 
country, that does not foreſee the effect they will produce. Yes, 
this very night ſhall make thoſe meaſures known for ever. The 
fact is, that the corruptions of the miniſter have been ſo rapid 
and fo multiiarious, that they are ſcarcely yet credited, even 
within theſe walls. Nay, ſince we met this day, I have heard 

members doubt the fact, and well they might, and aſk; was it 
poſſible, that ſince the lait ſeſſion fourteen new places ſhould have 
been made for members of this aſſembly? And yet, the creation 
of thele fourteen new places, enormous as they are, 1s but a ſup- 
plement to the moſt corrupt traffic of many old places, to the 
proſtitute diſpoſal of many penſions, and to the public and ſcan- 
dalous barter of the honours of the crown, all recently perpe- 
trated for the purpoſe of accompliſhing a depraved influence over 
the members of this Houſe. The honourable member has pre- 
ſumed to call upon the country gentlemen of Ireland, I will call 
upon them too, and aſk them if they ſupport ſuch a ſyſtem of 
flagrant and ſtupendous corruption, how do they think the peo- 
ple will receive them at the end of the ſeſſion ? Or how will they 
venture to meet the people? Sir, a great nation like this, of near 
four millions of people is not to be 1: uddenly excited, and I will 
tell his majeſty's miniſters, neither is it to be ſuddenly appeaſed. 
And though thoſe members who reſiſt and rebuke the government 
may be called a faction, and accuſed of exciting this people, 1 
ſay it would be in vain that any men attempted to excite the 
people againſt the goverument, was the government honeſt. 
Againſt an honeſt government faction muſt be impotent. Does 


any man ſeriouſly think, that in a conſtitution like ours, if ſac- 
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tious men were to declaim, day after day, they could ſtir the 
people againit a good government? Would not the people aſk, 
what have the mĩniſters done? Where are the facts? State them 
to us. The unfounded invectives of a faction would be as inef- 
fectual in decrying a good government, as the empty declama- 
tions of the honourable member in vindicating a bad one. It is 
not one inflammatory fpeech, nor another inflammatory ſpeech 
that will excite the people, it 1s the meaſures of the government, 
*which has ſuch a ſtrength of criminality in themſelves, that were 
they never to receive an impulſe here, they would go upon their 
own legs through the nation, and bear the alarm to every man's 
door. Meaſures of ſuch oftenfible corruption as mult ſhortly ren- 
der the preſent miniſters the moſt odious ever known in this coun- 
try. Nor is it merely the preſent miniſters that muſt become 
odious to the people in conſequence of theſe meaſures, but the 
Engliſh government; and what may affect gentlemen oppoſite to 
me more than a conſideration for the Englnh government, the 
Engliſh miniſter. Let me tell thoſe gentlemen, that it may be 
an awful thing for the empire, when a miniſter of England ſhall 
become obnoxious here. Should he become obnoxious to the 
people of England, he muſt ſoon loſe his power; a ſucceſſor would 
be appointed, and the government go on as uſual: By no exceſs 
of malrerſation in his own country could he ſeparate England 
from Ireland, but his malverſations here may be irreparable. 
No man admires much more than I do the virtues and abilities 
which adorn the preſent prime miniſter of England, as far as they 
have been manifeſted in his own country; and remote as he is 
from this, and viewing it only through the repreſentations of 
others, his confidence may be often abuſed. Intereſted men may 
infuſe into his mind very falſe notions of our people, and a very 
falſe ſyſtem of government may be the conſequence : Nay, I 
will fay, a very falſe ſyſtem of government has been the conſe- 
quence, whatever, or whoever may have been the cauſe of it. 
I cannot conceive, for my own part, that a miniſter, however 
powerful in England, can long hold his fituation there if he fails 
here. This ifland is one of the great pillars of the empire upon 
which his power ſhould partly reſt, and without which it ſhould: 
fall. The preſent miniſter has failed twice, upon two ſtriking 
occaſions, the propoſitions and the regency, let his deputies here 
beware how they prepare the way for a third. 

But.it is aſked, when will the people of this country be ſatiſ- 
fied ? Why, after all the acquiſitions of 1782, ſhould there be 
diſcontent now? To this I ſay, that when this country is well 

governed, the people ought to be ſatisfied, but not before. If 
2 people are ill governed, it ſignifies little whether they be ſo in 
conſequence of uſurpation from abroad, or depravity at home : 
the people of England have often been diffatisfied, not that any 
foreign power had ufurped a ſupremacy over them, but that their 
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own miniſters had betrayed their truſts. 'The acquiſitions of 1782 
freed this country from internal power, but not from internal 
malverſation. On the contrary, this country has been governed 
worle ſince then, than ever it was before, and why? I ſay, be- 
cauſe of thoſe very acquiſitions. Thoſe acquiſitions which the 
people thought would have brought good government, have 
brought bad, and why? Becauſe it has been the object of Eng- 
liſh miniſters ever fince to countervail what was obtained at that 
period, and ſubſtitute a ſurreptitious and clandeſtine influence for 
that open power, which the Engliſh legiſlature was then obliged 
to relinquiſh, If any man doubts this, I deſire him to look back 
to the conduct of the Engliſh minifters on the propoſitions, and 
there he will read the ſentiments of the Engliſh minifters towards 
this country; thoſe propoſitions which were to deprive you of 
freedom of trade, and freedom of conſtitution : The propoſitions 
diſplayed the meaſures of Engliſh miniſters, and that addreſs 
diſplays the means of effecting them. The propoſitions ſhewed 
what Engliſh miniſters would do, and that addreſs ſhews how 
they will do it—by the corruption of your parliament, if you 
do not ftop it. If the people are to be overwhelmed by arbitra- 
ry laws—(and how many ſuch have been paſſed ſince the year 
1782?) and if the parliament is to be overwhelmed by corrup- 
tion, what avail the acquiſition of 1782? I prize thoſe acquiſi- 
tions as much as any man, and therefore I wiſh to preſerve them 
but I wiſh to preſerve them in all their plenitude and power, 
and efficiency. If the power of the people is to be beaten down 
by arbitrary laws, and the independence of the parliament to be 
ſapped by venal influence, who can be ſure that we ſhall be able 
to preſerve thoſe acquifitions? or if we do preſerve them, it will 
be but in form and in name. | 
- This country has been repreſented to be in a moſt proſperous 
and flouriſhing condition. I glory as much as any man in its 
proſperity, but 1 alk, would it not be more proſperous if it was 
better governed ? Is it thoſe right honourable gentlemen oppoſite 
to me by plundering and corrupting the country, that have pro- 
duced this proſperity ? Is it penſioning the members of this Houſe 
that has produced it ? Is it bartering the honours of another 
Houſe that has produced it? Is it creating ſince the laſt ſeſſion, 
the fourteen places mentioned in the addreſs, and beſtowing 
them all upon members of this Houſe, that has produced it? 
Or, has it not been produced by the recovery of tlioſe rights, 
which the virtue of our people, though reſiſted by moſt of the 
miniſters of the preſent day, obtained for this country at the 
concluſion of the laſt war, and alſo by the peace which has for a 
few years ſucceeded that war? Boaſt, however, of the proſpe- 
rity of your country as you may, and after all J aſk, what is it 
but a ſecondary kingdom? An inferior member of a great em. 
pire, without any movement or orbit of its own ? The connec- 
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tion with Englaggh, like every thing human, has its advantages 
aud diſadvantages. I grant that the advantages greatly prepon- 
derate, and that if we were well governed, we ſhould have every 
reaſon to be content; however, as we mult take the difadvanta- 
ges of our fituation, we ſhould hkewiſe, endeavour to take the 
advantages of it alſo.. If we are ſatisfied with the huwility of 
being but an appendage to another kingdom, we ſhould take 
care to receive the principal compenſation a ſtate can bring, 
namely, a frugal diſpenſation of government. bly + 
We may pride ourſelves that we are a great kingdom, but the 
fact is, that we are ſcarcely known beyond the boundaries of 
our | = Cop Bates BY 

Who out of Ireland ever hears of Ireland? What name have 
we among the nations of the earth? Who fears ue? Who reſpects 
us? What notice have foreign ſtates of us? Where are our nego- 


tiators? Where are our ambaſſadors? What treaties do we enter 


into? What alliances do we form? With what nation do we 
make peace, or declare war? Are we not a mere cypher in all 
theſe ? And are not theſe what gives a nation conſequence, and 
glory, and fame? All theſe are facrificed to the connection with 
England; abſorbed in her, we forego every thing that is great 
and aſpiring, and are ſatisfied with our humble and obſcure fitu- 
ation; and what can we get in return, or what ought we to get? 
I fay an honeſt and frugal government, for it is the principal 
compenſation that can be made to us. To what purpoſe is it 
that we are free from the expences of a fleet, or of foreign mini- 
ſters, or royal court or all the ſplendid appendages of empire, 
if we are to be as much exhauſted by a pilfering, jobbing rapine 
at home? If we are to have expence, let us have empire; ar 
fiace we are willing to relinquiſh empire, let us be freed from ex- 


nce. | | | 
Fe What has been the fate of Ireland from the firſt memorial we 
have of its hiſtory to the preſent day? Antecedent to the reign 
of Henry II. barbariſm, except what weak illuminations were 
caſt upon it for a time by monkiſh learning. What has been its 
fate from thence to the American war ?—Ignominious obſcurity, 
the name of it not to be found in the page of hiſtory, except 
where ſome rebellion or maſſacre . has brought it into notice. 
What is its fituation now? a ſuburb to England, ſunk in her 
ſhade. We are an independent kingdom, true. We have an 
imperial crown diſtinct from England, true. But it is a meta- 
phyſical diſtinction a mere ſport for ſpeculative men—nothing 
in act or efficience. Who governs us? Engliſh miniſters, or ra- 
ther the deputies of Engliſh miniſters, mere ſubalterns in office, 
who never dare aſpire to the dignity of any great ſentiment of 
their own. Yet allthis we ſubmit to, we are ſatisfied—we are con- 
tent .- and only aſk in return for an honeſt and frugal government. 
Is it juſt—is it wiſe—is it ſafe to deny it Is it ſafe ? 
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The people of this iſland are growing more enlightened every 
day, and will know and feel their ſituation: They will do more, 
they will know and feel their power. Near four millions of peo- 

le in a moſt defenſible country, ought perhaps to be courted, 
but certainly ought not to be inſulted with the petty, pilfering, 
jobbing, corrupting tricks of every deputy of a deputy of an 
Engliſh miniſter that is ſent over here. The people of Ireland 
have the feelings of men; they ſuffer like men, and they may be 
found to reſent ike men. But there is an arrogance ſomewhere, 
that is apt to treat the people of this country as if they were a 
ſort of inferior order of beings, and perhaps too many of our ſyco- 
phant countrymen may have contributed to promote this opinion; 
but it ſhall be found and felt, that this is not the national character- 
iſtic, but that this iſland abounds with men of as high minds 
as any nation whatſoever in its vicinity. His majeſty's miniſters 
may carry on the government here for ſometime as at preſent, 
repudiating every man of honour and talents: the baſe influence. 
of corruption may, for a time, be a ſubſtitute for both, it may 
bear miniſters through in ordinary times, but whenever any day 
of difficulty or danger arrives, then the effects of this debaſing 
ſyſtem will be felt, and may be fatal! What a figure did the go- 
rernment of this country often make during the American war ? 
How often did its corrupt majorities ſhiver at the breath of the 
people? What a figure did the government here make the other 
day on the regency? If any man ſays, what ſyſtem then ſhould 
his majeſty's miniſters adopt? I ſay, the very oppoſite to that 
which they have adopted—a temperate, frugal, honeſt ſyſtem, 
and then honeſt. men can co-operate with them. The intereſts 
of this country may at preſent be ſacrificed to the-corruption of 
miniſters, but if they are, I tell thoſe miniſters, that the Engliſn 
government here may be one day the victm. 
The depraved policy with which this country was governed 
before the American war, will not be tolerated now. If ſuch 
policy was to have been continued, the conceſſions of that time 
ſhould never have been made. Government ſhould either undo 
what it then did, which is impracticable, or it ſhould ceaſe to do 
what it is now doing. To arm a country with power firſt, and 
to treat it afterwards, as if it were. impotent, is the moſt prepoſ. _ 
terous folly. - Why was it, that the people required thoſe con- 
ceſhons which were made; during the American war? Becauſe 
they expected to be governed better in eonſequence of them. Do 
you think then they will be ſatisſied to find they are not? Thoſe 
conceſſions on the part off the -Engliſh parliament, I grant were 
as ample as they well could be, ſot they were every thing ſhort 0 
| ſeparation. Let miniſters then beware -what | conclufions' they. 
may teach the peòple, if they teach them this, that the attain-— 
ment of every thing ſnort of ſeparation, will not attain for them 
good government: Would any miniſter of England date to hdd 
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tion with Englagg, like every thing human, has its advantages 
and diſadvantages. I grant that the advantages greatly prepon- 
derate, and that if we were well governed, we ſhould have every 
reaſon to be content; however, as we mult take the diſadvanta- 
ges of our fituation, we ſhould hikewife. endeavour to take the 
advantages of it alſo. If we are ſatisfied with the humility of 
being but an appendage to another kingdom, we ſhould take 
care to receive the principal compenſation a ſtate can bring, 
namely, a frugal diſpenſation of government. 

We may pride ourſelves that we are a great kingdom, but the 
fact is, that we are ſcarcely known beyond the boundaries of 
our ſhores. | | 

Who out of Ireland ever hears of Ireland? What name have 
we among the nations of the earth? Who fears ue? Who reſpects 
us? What notice have foreign ſtates of us? Where are our nego- 
tiators? Where are our ambaſſadors? What treaties Co we enter 
into? What alliances do we form? With what nation do we 
make peace, or declare war? Are we not a mere cypher in all 
theſe? And are not theſe what gives a nation conſequence, and 
glory, and fame? All theſe are ſacrificed to the connection with 
England ; abſorbed in her, we forego every thing that is great 
and aſpiring, and are ſatisfied with our humble and obſcure fitu- 
ation; and what can we get in return, or what ought we to get? 
I fay an honeſt and frugal government, for it is the principal 
compenſation that can be made to us. To what purpoſe is it 
that we are free from the expences of a fleet, or of foreign mini- 
ſters, or royal court or all the ſplendid appendages of empire, 
if we are to be as much exhauſted by a pilfering, jobbing rapine 
at home? If we are to have expence, let us have empire; or 
hnce we are willing to relinquiſh empire, let us be freed from ex- 

ence. 

What has been the fate of Ireland from the firſt memorial we 
have of its hiſtory to the preſent day? Antecedent to the reign 
of Henry II. barbariſm, except what weak illuminations were 
caſt upon it for a time by monkiſh learning. What has been its 
fate from thence to the American war ?—Ignominious obſcurity, 
the name of it not to be found in the page of hiſtory, except 
where ſome rebellion or maſſacre has brought it into notice. 
What 1s its ſituation now? a ſuburb to England, ſunk in her 
ſnade. We are an independent kingdom, true. We have an 
imperial crown diſtinct from England, true. But it is a meta- 
phyſical diltintion—a mere ſport for ſpeculative men—nothing 
in act or effictence. Who governs us? Engliſh miniſters, or ra- 
ther the deputies of Engliſh miniſters, mere ſubalterns in office, 
who never dare aſpire to the dignity of any great ſentiment of 
their own. Yet allthis we ſubmit to, we are ſatisfied—we are con- 
tent — and only aſk in return for an honeſt and frugal government. 
Is it juſt—1s it wiſe—is it fafe to deny it s it ſafe? 
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The people of this iſland are growing more enlightened every 
day, and will know and feel their ſituation : They will do more, 
they will know and feel their power. Near four millions of peo- 
ple in a moſt defenſible country, ought perhaps to be courted, 
but certainly ought not to be inſulted with the petty, pilfering, 
jobbing, corrupting tricks of every deputy of a deputy of an 
Engliſh miniſter that is ſent over here. The people of Ireland 
have the feelings of men; they ſuffer like men, and they may be 
ſound to reſent ike men. But there 1s an arrogance ſomewhere, 
that is apt to treat the people of this country as if they were a 
ſort of inferior order of beings, and perhaps too many of our ſyco- 
phant countrymen may have contributed to promote this opinion; 
but it ſhall be found and felt, that this is not the national character- 
iſtic, but that this iſſand abounds with men of as high minds 
as any nation whatſoever in its vicinity. His majeſty's miniſters 
may carry on the government here for ſometime as at preſent, 
repudiating every man of honour and talents: the baſe influence 
of corruption may, for a time, be a ſubſtitute for both, it may 
bear miniſters through 1n ordinary times, but whenever any day 
of difficulty or danger arrives, then the effects of this debaſing 
ſyſtem will be felt, and may be fatal! What a figure did the go- 
rernment of this country often make during the American war? 
How often did its corrupt majorities ſhiver at the breath of the 
people? What a figure did the government here make the other 
day on the regency? If any man ſays, what ſyſtem then ſhould 
his majeſty's miniiters adopt? I ſay, the very oppoſite to that 
which they have adopted—a temperate, frugal, honeſt ſyſtem, 
and then honeſt men can co-operate with them. The' intereſts 
of this country may at preſent be ſacrificed to the corruption of 
miniſters, but if they are, I tell thoſe miniiters, that the Englith 
government here may be one day the victim. | 

The depraved policy with which this country was governed 
before the American war, will not be tolerated now. If ſuch 
policy was to have been continued, the conceſſions of that time 
ſhould never have been made. Government ſhould either undo 
what it then did, which is impracticable, or it ſhould ceaſe to do 
what it is now doing. To arm a country with power firſt, and 
to treat it afterwards, as if it were impotent, is the moſt prepoſ- 
terous folly. Why was it, that the people required thoſe con- 
ceſſions which were made during. the American war? Becauſe 
they expected to be governed better in conſequence of them. Do 
you think then they will be ſatisfied to find they are not ? Thoſe 
conceſſions on the part of the Engliſh parliament, I grant were 
as ample as they well could be, for they were every thing ſhort of 
ſeparation. Let miniſters then beware what concluſions they 
may teach the people, if they teach them this, that the attain- 
ment of every thing ſhort of ſeparation, will not attain for them 
good government. Would any miniſter of England dare to hold 
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out this language to the people of Ireland, You are now an in- 
dependent kingdom, the laws of England can no longer reſtrain 
you, you have gained every thing you have aſked, but I will 
make you feel that you have gained nothing, for I will encreaſe 
my influence day after day over you and your parliament, until 
J have eſtabliſned a controul as great as that which was relinquiih- 
ed, and ſhall keep you to the end of time, in a mean, degraded, 
and deprefſed dependency of England. Would any miniſter 
dare to ſay ſo? No:—Shall then any miniſter dare to do fo? 
And if he does, will not the people of this country underſtand 
him as well by bis actions, as if he declared it to them by his 
words? And if the people were thus to find, that every thing 
they had hitherto done, was ineffectual and incomplete, and that 
they were to be prevented by a corrupt ſyſtem from enjoying 
every thing they had already obtained ; but were to be kept to 
the end of time, a mean, degraded, and depreſſed dependency 
of England, might they not begin to think ? I dare not fay, Sir, 
what they might think. An honeſt and frugal government, 


therefore I call for, it is the right of Ireland, and the ſalvation 
of England. | | 


Mr. Ec Ax ſaid, after a day of much profeſſional labour, I riſe, 
Sir, almoſt incapable to convey to the other ſide of the Houſe, the 
ſentiments which I entertain on the ſubject of this night's de- 
bate ; but I feel this conſolation for my inability, that the com- 


munication of my ſentiments would work no alteration in the _ 


opinions of that decided majority of placemen and penſioners. 
As ſoon as any man on the fide of oppoſition gets up to pour- 
tray the calamities of corruption to this country, the members 
of adminiſtration fly to their pens, and like the porcupine, raiſe 
their quills of indignation and menace. I muſt, before I enter 
upon the ſubject of the addreſs, pay my compliments to the 
very few gentlemen who have ventured forward for adminiftration : 
an honourable gentleman, Mr. Boyd] the ſceond (I had like 
to have ſaid the firſt) counſel to the commiſſioners, has as uſual 
recurred to debates of former nights, and profeſſed a rigid abſte- 
nence from the ſubject of this evening's inveſtigation. I do not 
wonder, Sir, at political depravity, when I ſee men ſubmit to 
profeſſional degradation: he, fir by his ſtanding at the bar, (I 
will not ſay by the ſuperiority of his talents, or his knowledge) 
might have been almott the father of the firſt counſel; and yet, 
fir, he has compromiſed between dignity aud intereſt, and conde- 
ſcended to become private tutor to that ſtripling of revenue: he 
appears to me to be ſtrangely educated, to afiift in drawing the 
political machine; he has been taught to baek, before he has 
learned to advance; he has bern taught the doQrine of retro- 
gade motion, inſtead cf progreflion. An hononrable gentleman 
[Mr. Moore] has again ſounded the alarm of corruption; I tell 
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that honourable gentleman, and ] tell him ſeriouſly, I never conſi- 
dered him as a leader of adminiſtration : I numbered him among 
the drummers and trumpeters of that banditti; but I took this 
alarm, that when we hcar the drum and the trumpet, we muſt 
conclude the enemy at hand; I thought it then the duty of every 
vigtlant centinel of the people, to be alive upon his ſtand, and to 
hold himſelf in readineſs to repel the adverſary of the conſtitu- 
tion. Renounced, fir, as that gentleman was by the Attorney 
General, he has not relinquiſhed the avowal of eorruption : I 
wiſh I could give the Attorney General any more merit, than 
the policy of renunciation; I wiſh I could ſay, that he ceaſed to 
be the example, when he declined to become the miſſionary of 
corruption : on the contrary, fir, he has continued the melan- 
choly and mute example of corruption ; and he has made atone- 
ment for not being its miffionary, by ſeducing ſome virgin talents 
to preach depravity as his ſubſtitue ; he has ſeduced and led the 
bluſhing (perhaps the heſitating) maid, to the houſe of pollution, 
and he beheld and cheared the evening of her proſtitution. Ad- 
miniſtration, ſir, has adopted the watch-word of ariſtocracy, to 
caunterbalance the imputation, the avowal of corruption. Cor- 
ruption has been not only avowed, but inflanced in the acknow- 
ledgment of an honourable gentleman [Mr. Boyd] that it once 
colt the nation a million and a half of money to break that arii- 
tocracy. I can only reply to this melancholy acknowledgement 
of miniſterial corruption and profuſion, that if any ſuch ariſto- 
cracy, with any ſuch views, exiſts in oppoſition I am too obſcure 
to make a part of it, and too proud to appertain to it; and 1 
pledge myſelf to the honourable gentleman, and to the nation, if 
ever any ſuch ariſtocracy ſhall encumber the nation, for their con- 
verſion to miniftry, I will remain on this fide of the Houſe, 
though a ſolitary remnant of oppoſition, to laſh their hypocriſy, 
and be the inceſſant commemorator of their apoltacy. But, fir, 
far from ſuſpecting the men with whom I concur, I ſtate the mea- 
ſures they have pledged themſelves for, againſt the unfounded 
intentions imputed to them. Oppoſition challenged adminſtra- 
tion to an interchange of declaration, reſpecting the meaſures 
they reſpectively meditated for the public good. Oppolitian an- 
nounced a place bill; a limited penſion bill; a bill to diſqualify 
revenue officers from voting at elections; a bill aboliſhing the 
Police ſyſtem, and ſubſtituting a ſyſtem of protection; a bill to 
make the miniſtry of Ireland, inſtead of fugacious, reſponſible 
to theſe cardinal meaſures, and to others too tedious for enumera- 
tion, oppoſition has pledged itſelf to the nation. What reply of 
intended melioration for the good of the people, did the Attorney 
General proclaim the jcjune declaration, that they would admi- 
niſter the affairs of the land according to law? Let the nation 
then judge between us. I am ſorry, Fr, to mark in adminiſtra- 
tion the fatal, the unerring ſymptoms of political pravity.—I 
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allude to that inſenſibility of infamy, which demonſtrates the per- 
fection of wickedneſs Five men at once became ſuperlatively 
wicked. We may add five men are willing to be thought ſo. 
Thoſe vices to which their paſſions prompt them, they try by 
art to conceal from the public, and continue, amidf{ their ex- 

ceſſes, to pay the tribute of hypocriſy to virtue. But, fir, it is 
a fatal proof, when they make open war upon virtue, and give a 
looſe to profligate avowal, and more profligate defence i vice 
and corruption. It has been ſaid, in labouring againſt corrup- 
tion, we do not ſpeak to the point of debate. I deny it, fir! I 
ſay ſince the ſeſſion began, the ſubje& matter of inveſtigation, 
the ſubject matter of miniſterial election, has been parliamentary 
corruption! We are called upon to detail thoſe inſtances which 
proved any ſuch miniſterial profligacy. We are doing ſo, and 
will continue to do ſo, and will be told we do not ſpeak to the 
queſtion. Sir, I do not flatter myſelf with the vain expectation 
of convincing one man on the other fide of the Houſe, to be- 
come a convert to our principles They muſt ſupport their pa- 
tron for their pay. It would exeeed the labours of Hercules, to 
arm at perſuafion with men already determined: It would be to 
ſeduce a man to decide right, already pre-engaged to judge 
wrong. It would be to have more eloquence, to the needy, the 
rapacious, and the-unprincipled, than a thouſand pounds a year, 
lefs than which ſcarce a man on the other ſide of the Houſe 
poſſeſſes from government. 

It is the obſervation of a learned and ſagacious foreigner, that 
political liberty conſiſts in the confidence each individual has of his 
ſafety as to liberty, life and property: that ſafety and that confi- 
dence, which is compriſed of the equipoiſe of the three eſtates of 

our government; of keeping each independent of, and from the in- 
fringement of each other. But, fir, if the executive power in- 
fringes upon, invades, and avowedly corrupts the other two, you 
have the worſt of deſpotiſm ; you have irreſponſible deſpotiſm. 
It is a fatal ſymptom of conſtitutional decline, and of the firſt 
principles of monarchy being corrupted, when men ſacrifice ho- 
nour for honors ; whey the firft dignities are marks of the firſt 
| ſervitude; and when men are capable of being loaded at once with 
infamy. and with dignities. Sir, when an enquiry as to the fale 
of peerages, or rather as to their exchange, is gone into, I ſhall 
rove this abominable traffic; I ſhall prove it from the acknow- 
| "an of one of the newly-created peers, in the prefence of 
a a nobleman of old derivation, and of perſonal reſpeQability, who 
bluſhed at the modern degradation of peerage [Lord M—g—] 
and of an indiſcriminate m7 bound to no ſecreſy, that he 
paid down two ſeats in the Houſe of Commons for his exaltation. 
After a day of great perſonal exertion, nothing ſhould have 
: tempted me into the labours of this night, but the recollection, 
that though I cannot convert ny opponents, I may convert their 
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conſtituents; that I may ſee few of thoſe corrupt men, who re- 
preſent independent places, again returned to diſgrace, and de- 
grade, and betray repreſentation. | truſt, ſir, that the ſame tide 
of corruption which bore them into this Houſe, will, on its re- 
flux, carry them out to be loſt in the ſea of troubles, odium and 
indignation! I feel, fir; I have long treſpaſſed upon you and 
the Houſe, ; I have often done fo this ſeſſion; and he who does 
not think me unfeignedly grateful for the indulgence I have re- 
ceived, little knows my principles, httle knows the humility with 
which 1 acknowledge how httle I can recompenſe public pati- 
ence. 


Mr. Bus uz ſaid, that he ſhould ſay but little to the manner 
in which the queſtion had been drawn: if it joined together 
two queſtions on which government had been aequitted, with a 
third on which it had never been tried; if it miſtook the date 
of one appointment, forgets that the additional ſalaries of others 
were but in exchange for fees of equal amount; if it recollects 
only what has been added to the eſtabliſhment, and forgets what: 
has been ſuppreſſed, peace to its little faults. He would ſay, 
however, that it would be better, that reſolutions were drawn with 
accuracy, as well as ſupported by ability. . | 

The great queſtion was, the tremendous encreaſe of power by 
additional places, applicable to influence; He ſtated, that this 
encreaſe, though apparently of 600l. per annum, was not in fact 
ſo great; the debate was upon the quantity only, and not on the 
merit of man, or the utility of offices; if it were, he would 
ſpeak with more candour than ſome gentlemen oppoſite to it; for 
they do not admit the flighteſt utility in the offices created ; 
and he would aſcribe to the nobleman whoſe office had been ſup- 
preſſed, every merit that his warmeſt admirers could attribute to 
him : but when we eſtimate what government has laid on, and 
when it is ſaid that the whole was for the fake of influence, it is 
fair to remember what has been taken fl. | 
The leaders of oppoſition had ated with henour—they 
ſcorned to hold out falſe hopes to the public—they knew the 
value of their profeſſions too well, to profeſs any thing they did 
not mean to perform—and when others in an inferior depart- 
ment in oppoſition clamoured againſt ſuppoſed abuſes which can 
never be remedied, he thought they did their leaders no ſervice 
it was entering an anticipated proteſt againſt the honeſt fame of 
the future adminiftration—it created expectations which could 
never be realiſed, and the diſappointment which might enſue, 
would he injurious to thoſe they wiſhed to ſerve ; when that fu- 
ture adminiſtration ſhould have done all that men could do, they 
in their turn might be god to the fhafts of elegant ſatire, 
and to the cleaver of clumſy invective. He did pe that on 
a future day, the vice treaſurer, * certain penſions might be 
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reſtored, if the offices in queſtion: were to be ſuppreſſed. He 
fappoſed that ſuch is the intention of gentlemen, becauſe he 
. thought it would be honourable and right in them to do ſo. 
Ihe difference between what may be reſtored, and what may 
be ſuppreſſed, appeared to him to be ſomewhat more than 1000l. 
per annum, and not 6oool. This ſum did not ſeem to make a 
very material difference in the tremendous influence of the crown, 
He ſaw no cauſe to ſay the nation was ill governed, he adverted 
to the ſtate of the revenue, of trade, and of population. But 
he faid, the ſtrongeſt proof of good government, was when the 
reformer could and but little to reform. 


* © 


When we ſpent four nights on debating about the difference 
of, 1000l. per annum, a ſum that would little more than pay for 
the candles that we conſumed, the great re formations which had 
been eſſected, left us but ſmall ſubjects of conteſt. The time 
had been when we ſaw ſmall minorities and great queſtions 
the time was come when we had ſmall queſtions and great 
minorities. He knew that rival beauties do not like to 
be compared; but he did not ſee the great difference be- 
tween the two ſides of the Houſe. He hoped the parental voice 
of Mr. Grattan would not diſparage the adult conſtitution which 
he had reared, by aſſenting to thoſe who ſtated it as ſuch a worth- 
leſs thing—that every blaſt could ſhake, and that the ſlighteſt 
diſtemper could deſtroy it. The people were happy, yet they 
might be irritated. by repeated exaggerations. But, if the gene- 
rous ſteed were irritated ſo as to throw its inoffenſtve rider, let 
- gentlemen remember that they wiſh him to bear themſelves over 
nearly the ſame courſe, and to carry nearly the fame weight. 


Mr. AzTHur Browns began by obſerving, that an honoura- 
ble gentleman, Mr. 8. Me who had ſaid, that oppoſition 
were very unfortunate in their leaders, had been very unlucky in 
that obſervation, as he himſelf, whenever the leader of govern- 
ment, as often as he choſe to be, had uniformly damned their 
cauſe. Night after night, he. had produced fome poſition, till 
more dangerous than the former, more at war with every axiom 
or ſound policy, and every rudiment of the conftitution; go- 
vernment had diſavowed him, but that diſavowal was not be- 
liered, when it was plain they were ready. to take every hint from 
that honourable gentleman. They had taken, in a former ſeſſion, 
the hint of d lacing men, on account of their votes, and of cor- 
rupting others with their places. They had been about to take 
on the preſent, the hint of putting the queſtion without debate, 
"and depending upom d majority. 
The honoumble gentleman had argued upon the majority. as 
Troving the getitude of government, and giving them a triumph. 
Ie faid, it was à novel argument, in times of corruption. The 
real triumph was with the minority, and they had the affections 
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of the people, That it was ſo, he would appeal: to the people 
to the unbiaſſed voice of men without dyors—to the ſenti- 
ments of their conſtituents in the gallery, ready every moment 
to burſt into ſhouts of applauſe, if the decorum of the Houſe 
did not prevent it, as the attentive ear might often witneſs ; he 
would appeal to the next general election; he would appeal to 
the triumphant manner in which every night they marched out 
among troops, victorious by numbers, yet deſpiſed, —amongſt 
lines on one ſide of ancient ſervility, and well known meannels, 
and on the other, of proſtituted ability and fallen ſpirits, 
| — — Parts that none can truſt, 
Talents that ſhame, and pride that licks the duſt. 
Whence this. ſuperiority, with inferior numbers? From the ſupe- 


riority of truth—from the ſuperiority of talents, and when virtue 


and genius were united, it would require very different powers 
from thoſe of the preſent government, to find a counterpoiſe. 
He ſaid: oppoſition had gained the favour and afſections of the 
people, by a fair and honeſt ſimplicity of conduct; by propoſing 
meaſures, and pledging their honours and characters, that in any 
Gtuation they would endeavour to carry thoſe meaſures through. 
A penſion bill, a place bill, a revenue officers bill, a police bill, 
a bill to make miniſters reſponſible for their conduct; theſe were 
the meaſures which they had covenanted to bring forward, if 
they ſhould ever be in power, as well as now in any and every 
fituation. They had avowed principles, they had promiſed mea- 
ſures; they had aſked their adverſaries for the ſame ; they were 
anſwered, “our principles are corruption; influence is the ſuc- 
ceſſor of prerogative, and the true and proper inſtrument of go- 
vernment. Members of parliament are the proper objects of all 
miniſterial reward, and the prerogative of the crown, in granting 
places and penſions, however abuſed, or however uſed for the 
purpoſe of corruption, ought not to be inquired of by parlia- 
ment.” This was a ſmall ſample of their principles. They 
were then aſked, what they would promiſe ? They anſwered ge- 
nerally, they would promiſe to do right; -a general pro- 
miſe to do right, from thoſe who had uniformly done wrong ! 
What was it worth? What would it ſell for on the exchange? 


but they would: promiſe nothing ſpecific—nothing that could 
bind themſelves down; yes, they would promiſe to ſupport all 


the deteſted meaſures of the Marquis of Buckingham; nay, 
more, they would promiſe a bribe to any man that would deſert 
his conſtituents, and ſneak iuto the next parliament on his 20001. 
and take his oath at the table, with the face of a culprit, making 
his confeſſion, - rather than of a bold and free repreſentative of the 


ople. 5 | 
If the people could approve of ſuch an adminiſtration, they 
would be a corrupt people. Whoever ſaid it, pronounced a libel 
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vpon that people—let them be anſweruble for it. He faid this 
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ſeſſion bore the appearance of a parliamentary impeachment ; 
the Iriſh miniſtry had been impeached, article after article, and 
upon every one fully convicted. To the judgment of the pub- 
lie, they muſt be handed over. / 

He then adverted to the cry of party. He ſaid, if party 
meant a number of men combined for the public good, he glo- 
ried in being of a party. The Theban band was a party ; the 
reſcuers of Nack from tyrauny, were a party; all the aſſertors 
and defenders of liberty that ever were, have been of a party; 
and if there were a number of men combined againſt the 1 
good, even if it were poilible that a viceroy, or a king, ſhould be 
at their head, it would be a faction. He then took a ſhort view 
of the preſent reign, and of the origin of this cry of party. It 
was univerſally thought, and is ſtill, that the intention of the ad- 
viſers of the crown, in the beginning of the reign, was to govern 
by junto, by interior cabinet, by little men, who were willing to 
be ſlaves themſelves, and therefore fit inſtruments to make ſlaves 
of others. The great names of Bentinck and of Cavendiſh, re- 
volted at this new mode of governmeat ; they had been accuſ- 
tomed to a ſtate of honourable ſervice to the crown ; not of that 
baſe fervitude, which meanly erouched, without daring to adviſe ; 
they had been accuſtomed to the old revolution mode of govern- 
ment, where the three orders of the ſtate aſſiſted each other for 
the public good ; but it was not inſiſted that one muſt corrupt 
or influence the other. They liked not theſe new principles of 
government; they were whigs, and therefore they were called a 
party, by a junto. They were willing to ſerve the king—to 
ſerve the public—but to be ſlaves only to the public good. What 
a picture, ſaid he, do they give gf our conſtitution, who ſay that 
it cannot exiſt, without one part of the ſtate corrupting the other? 
How does the fact ſupport them? King William had no influ- 
ence by corruption in his parliamemt—he never could be ſure of 
carrying any queſtion. He had a multitude of Jacobite enemies 
in the kingdom; he had a great foreign war with with France, 

ehen in the zenith of her power, and yet his thrane did not tot- 

ter hy? becauſe though there was no relation of corruption 
between him and his parliament, there was a relation ot loyalty 
relation of affection—a relation of common intereſt in the- 
general welfare ; but ſome gentlemen ſeemed to have no idea of 
any relation, but that of maſter and of ſlave. He ſaid the cry 
of party was addreſſed to infancy and folly ; it meant in common 
ſenſe, this—do not unite your ſtrength, that you may fall before 
us ſingly, with much honour to yourſelves, but no utility to the 

ublic. P 1 | 

r He aſked who were they that cried party — the very men 
who had done every thing to prevent the emancipation and 
growing proſperity of the country, againſt thoſe who had pro- 
cured it. He ſaid if this influence went on, it would operate 
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exactly as a union, or as a reſtoration of the power of the Bri- 
tiſh parliament; but with this difference, that it would act under 
the ſemblance of conſtitution, and therefore be more diſſicult to 
be reſiſted. In this country, influence was particularly dange- 
rous; for here it is not only the inſtrument of the crown of Ire- 
land, but of the manufacturer of England. 

He ſaid, that if in the courſe of time, whoſe wheel whil: it 
perpetually goes on, {till revolves, and alternately raiſes the little 
nations on its ſurface, while others are preſſed and confounded on 
the ground, this country too ſhould be humbled in the duſt; he 
was ſure his friends would be remembered, as the laſt and vigo- 
rous oppoſers of this deſtructive influence, which threatened more 
miſchief in the preſent century, than ever prerogative did in the 
laſt ; but he hoped better things. And though a virtuous mino- 
rity was now forced every night to retreat before men contemned, 
and ſuperior only by numbers, that that retreat would operate 
like the retreat of the ten thouſand, which taught to republican 
virtue, how eaſy it would be to ſubdue Afiatic profuſion, and Aſia- 
tic ſervility. : | 


Mr. GraTTan retraced the whole ground of argument which 
had been taken on the other ſide. He reminded the Houſe, 
that on a former night he had propoſed thoſe meaſures which 
were the ground of conduct with the gentlemen with whom he 
aQed ; and he called updn adminiſtration to ſtate theirs; and 
their anſwer had been, they would govern according to law. 
_ 'Fhis was laying no more than that a mere knowledge of the law 
was competent to the accompliſhment of good government, and 
that any man who did not deſerve to be hanged, — make a 
good miniſter. But any man who wouid drefs himſelf up in the 
armour of the law, to undermine the conſtitution, was unfit to 

vern. | | 

He refuſed to grant miniſters the eredit they would borrow 
from the proſperity of the country—which, he faid, reſulted 
from laws they had oppoſed, and now claimed merit from, on 
the head of agriculture particularly. The corn-bill which was 
the principal | on of our proſperity on that head, had its origin 
in Lord Northington's adminiſtration, and had no aſſiſtance from 
them. He called forcibly on miniſters to ſtate what were the laws 
or the meaſures by which they had contributed to the public 
proſperity. | N 

At one o'clock the queſtion was put, and the Houſe divided, 
phen there appeared, 

Ayes, _ 


a 
Noes, = | 145 Majority 5 
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Tuz5Dav, FEBRUAR Y 16, 1790. 


. Ant Dias: e ho aan 1 
Sir RichARD MeScrave preſented the *'manor-court bill, 


Which was read a firſt time, and ordered for a ſecond reading on 


Thurſday. 


The Houſe then went into a committee on the French- treaty 


dill, and the coffee-bill. Went through the ſame, and ordered 


the report to be received to-morrow. 


8 N Mr. P. Suirn preſ ted a bill for carrying an the navigatio 
from Limerick to 2 read a firſt time, and ordered for 


the ſecond reading to-morrow. | 


| "The mutiny-bill was read a ſecond time, and eommitted for 
_ to-morrow, as were the hawkers and pedlars bill—the licence 
duty bill—carriage duty bill—ſtamp bill, and the loan duty 


Mr. Maso reported the great money bill— trade bill —ſugar 
bil—linen bill—malt bill—and the poſt-office bill, which were 


thertupon ordered eo be engroffed. 


A petition of Andrew Grehan of Dublin, was preſented and 


4 referred to the committee on Mr. Somerville's, being to the ſame 


" purport, 1] 
_ The CHaxceLLor of THE Excatquer preſented the tobac- 


6446 © Se 


Co- bill, and the pious uſe bill, which were read a firſt time, ang 


ordered for a ſecond reading to-morrow. 


Mr. Axrhux BROWN E roſe to mention to the Houſe a ſub- 
ject, he ſaid of high importance, on which, in a few days, he 


intended to propoſe a queſtion to their conſideration. 


The queſtion he would propoſe related to a tranſaction in the 


court of King's-bench, be did not mean fiats, but ſomething ſtill 
more alarming, an eraſure and forgery which had been made in 
a record of that court. This was a tranſaction which muſt alarm 
every man in the nation: If the records of the chief court of 


criminal judicature in the kingdom, were acceſſible td any vil- 


: 


uin to alter them for his wicked purpoſe, then no man's life or 
property could be ſeeure. His object, however, was not to 
charge any man with criminality; indeed, in the caſe to which 


he had alluded, the proſecutor was the perſon moſt injured by 


the eraſure and forgery; for this judgment muſt infallibly be ſet 


aſide by it; but ſomebody had done it, and it was the duty of 
the grand inqueſt of the nation not to let it paſs unnoticed. At 


the time that this bad bifineſs was diſcovered, the court took it 


up with great vigour, and declared that they would probe it to 
he bottom: The gentlemen of the bar met upon it, and were 
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of opinion that it ſhould be followed with the utmoſt vigour; 
Theſe: declarations had induced him to refrain from taking any 
ſteps to bring it to light; but having waited till a whole term had 
pailed away, and having. ſeen nothing done by the court, he 
thought himſelf juſtified in propoſing to examine the affair be- 
fore a committee of that Houſe, and for that purpoſe intended 
to move, that the officers cf the King's-bench ſhould appear at 
the hart be ¼ AA) one EET | 


* 


99 


114 „ 


matter of too much importance to paſs without the fulleſt inveſti- 
r dere als. 


3 {30 


and dignity as would become a dioceſe of its diftintion 2 im- 


ars to 
. AQ] 


4 
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Klee the attainment of this deſirable purpoſe impraQticable wag 
the total annihilation and loſs of the find for the economy be- 
lopging to the dean and chapter for the ſupport and repair of 
therr cathedral, and for defiaying the expences attending public 
worlhip therein; that the public wiſh for the reparation and re- 
eſtabliſhment of 'the faid eathedral church having been ſignified 
to his majeſty, his majeſty has been graciouſly pleaſed to grant 
* king's letter the ſum of 1000l. to be paid fo ſoon as his ma- 

y ſhall be certified that ſuch a ſubſcription ſhall have been made 
as 1 in addition to his majeſty” s bounty be equal to the object 

ſed, and their excellencies the lite lords juſtices have been 
Pleaſed to fignify hjs majeſty's commands to the governor of the 
county of Doyn, publicly to declare td the nobility, clergy and 
gentry of that country his majeſty's moſt gracious intention —_ 


this occaſion ; that honourable and reyerend William Annefley, 


the preſent dean of . den very f dellrous to reſtore and 
render ermanent a futu eſtabli 


pair of th e 3d Lp urch, and 0 defr ing the expences 


Wroxzepar, Frnzvary 17, 1790. 


* 


- Mr. Ma SON reported 3 the committee of the whole Houſe 
ED 'the French treaty bill, the coſe Pall and the great money 


n 


8 * 


Read a ſecond time the bill for the application of 6ooel. 


ed b parliament for carrying on a a e from che city of 
| Limerick to Kill 3 


The Houſe reſolved ieſelf into a committee of ue e. 2528 
e the mutiny-bill went through the ſame. - 


Read a ſecond time the Boyne gas | bl Upen a mo- 
8 ior its NEE, | ; ; 
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Mr. Bux rox CoxyrNGHan roſe, and ſaid, he had obſerved a 
printed paper circulated amongſt the members of the Houſe, with 
intent, he ſuppoſed, to ſerve the purpoſes. of gentlemen who 
would wiſh to put the Boyne navigation on the footing with 
other navigations that had not forfeited any part of their claim 
to the encouragement held out by parliament : This paper ſtated 
what was not a fact, “ That law having precluded ſubſcribers 
from managing the buſineſs of that navigation, and having veſted 
the direction thereof in the hands of perſons no way intereſted in 
its ſucceſs, the depoſits had not therefore been duly made.” — 
Now this, he ſaid, was by no means a fact, he begged the right 
honourable gentleman [Mr. Rowley] who patromzed the bill, 
would not remain under that miſinformation; and as he [Mr. 
Conyngham? had a very conſiderable property, which muſt he 
affected by any injudicious change of the preſent ſtate of the 
Boyne ; he hoped that a reaſonable time would be allowed him 
to bring up from Slane, perſons capable of informing the com- 
mittee on the ſubject; and if the right honoyrable gentleman per- 
ſiſted in his determination to carry the bill in its preſent form, 
he alſo begged that he might be heard againſt it by counſel at 
the bar. At the ſame time that he felt himſelf obliged to ſpeak 
in this manner, he hoped the right honourable gentleman would 
believe that he wiſhed moſt fincerely to ſee the Boyne navigation 
carried properly into effe& ; it was his intereſt that it ſhould, it 
was his intereſt to have as extenſive a navigation as poſſible from 

Slane, on which principle he had ſubſcribed largely to the un- 
dertaking. : e 88 


Mr. Row EV ſupported the aſſertion contained in the paper 
alluded to by the right honourable gentleman. He maintained 
that by a clauſe in the act of laſt year, the ſubſcribers to the 
Boyne navigation were precluded from interfering in the expendi- 
ture of their own money; this, and this alone, had been the 
cauſe that prevented the Boyne navigation from going on. 


The CHANCELLOR or THE ExcHEques ſaid, the ſubſcribers 
to the Boyne navigation had certainly forfeited their right of 
priority, and if the preſent bill ſhould paſs, it would be a forfei- 
ture of the faith of parliament pledged to the public; in its pre- 
ſent form, it could not therefore have his conſent. 


Sir Joun BLaquitRE ſupported the declaration of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, to ſuffer the bill to paſs in its preſent 
form, would ws age = be a violent breach of public faith and 
parliamentary order. e therefore moved, that it be committed 


for the firſt of Auguſt. -- * 


The queſtion being put on committing for the firſt of Au gu tt, 
t paſſed in the negative. OO Co In 
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The queſtion was then put, that it be commined for Friday | 
ſe?nni ight, and paſſed in the Affirmative. | 


Mr. Gz4TTAaN' then gave notice, that 5 would — Y 
brivg forward a motion. of 1 importance. i | 


Mr. Mason hoped. che right mee gentleman. a 
mention the nature of his motion. It had been very much the 
ſachon to charge gentlemen. with being ſilent when queſtions were 
brought forward by oppoſition, but ſurely that was an unjuſt 
charge, for when gentlemen of great talents took great pains to 
; » themſelves, and. brought forward. queſtions by | ſurpriſe, 
it could not be ſuppoſed that their adverſaries on the ſudden could 
riſe and argue with the. Lame me that they did wha 2d. 
"fully: ſtudied che queſtion. 


Mr. GroaGE Pox5onay- ſaid, the 3 related to, that 
ſyſtem of renten which had been already Tewel Simey pager 


ion. 


—— 


* 


bi -: 1 Major Hozarr.. -T6: the. queſtion; relates to any of the mea- 

: ſures already. diſculled, it mutt be out of order, for the Houſe 

bas, already declared: its opinion, . and, is pledged to thoſe mea- 
+ fares z but ſurely the right 3 r gentleman will think, i it 
fair and candid to inform us what he intends to . 88 ba forward, 

that, if poſſible, Le w ** able to give a ee anf aer on 
„he ſrbjeck. 13 


Mr. os Poxsoxzy recommended to the right | honour: 


"able gentleman, not to diſcloſe his iptention. 


- 


r. Coax ſaid, ſuch conduct was inconſiſtent, with candour 

as well as with parliamentary order, and if he had any weight 

+ with:the gentlemen on the ſide of the, Houſe where he. ſat, he 

would: recommend it to them to hear the tight honourable gen- 

_ 8 queſtion and argument on . nd then put the queſtion 
of adjournment. | | 


11 queſtions were bids. PUCK formerd, upon due onticne. he 
vas convinced there were, none which the gentlemen. on his ſide 
had any cauſe: to fear; but though he was at. all times an enemy 
to previous queſtions of adjournment, yet if gentlemen would not 
dare candour to inform the Houſe of the. queſtion they reſolved 
to propoſe, they ought to be diſmiſſed in the cafieſt manner. 


Sir Joun BLAQUIERE:: ſaid, he differed. in opinion with the 
honourable gentleman, for conſidering the | turn. debates . had 

lately taken, it, was a matter of no conſequence. what the queſ- 
tion was before the Houſe, | 


-4 


- 
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Tuusspax, FEBRUARY 18, 1790. 


Read a third time, paſſed, and ordered to the lords, the great 
money bill, the coffee bill, the trade bill, the malt bill, the fugar 
2 the nen bill, the French treaty bill, and the polt-office 
On the reading the. poſt-office bill, Sir HENRY HarTSTONGE 
moved, that the words day, month, and year in the ſuperſcrip- 
tion of letters, be expunged from the bill, which was negatived. 


The Houſe, in a committee on the loan-bill, went through 
the ſame. To be reported to-morrow. 


Read a ſecond time, and committed for Saturday, the bill for 
xepairing the cathedral of Down, 


The Prime SERJEANT preſented a bill for aſcertaining the 
qualifications of perſons claiming to vote at elections for members 
to ſerve in parliament. Read a firlt time, and ordered to be 
read a ſecond time to-morrow. 


. Ordered, that the bill be printed. 


The Houſe in a committee on the ſtamp-duty bill, went 
through the ſame. To be reported to-morrow. 


The mutiny-bill, the hawkers and pedlars Bill, che licence 
bill, and the carriage bill, ordered to be engroſſed, 


Read a ſecond time, and committed for to-morrow, the to- 
pacco bill, and the bill for pious uſes. 


Read a ſecond time, and committed for Monday, the bill for 
regulating the corn trade. 


Read a ſecond time, and committed for Wedneſday, the ma- 
nor court bill. 


Read a fd time, and committed for to-morrow, the bill 
for the more eaſy regiſtering freeholds. 


Mr. Mason preſented a bill for granting yoo0l. to the Dublin 
ſociety ; a bill for granting .qoocl. to truftees of the linen manu- 
facture, and a bill for granting certain duties to be e by 
the truſtees of the royal exchange. 


Read a firſt time and ordered to be read a ſecond time to- 


= PEI 


He then preſented a bill for facilitating ths trade and inter- 
i courſe between this kingdom and the United States of America, 

Read a firſt time, and ordered to be. read a ſecond time to- 
morrow, 
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Mr. Horus preſcnted a petition from the priſoners now con, 
fned in the Four Courts Marſhalſea, in behalf of themſelves and 
their tellew-ſufferers in the ſeveral gaols of the kingdom, it was 
then read by the clerk ; ſetting forth, that there are up- 
wards of 1000 perſons now languiſhing under confinement for 
debt in the ſeveral gaols of this kingdom, the major part of whom 
being compoſed of petty traders, manufacturers, and artiſts, are 
25mg from earning a livelihood for themſelves and numerous 

ies, and are thereby a burthen to fociety, ſubſiſting on the 
caſual donations of charity ; that ſeveral of the petitioners have 
fame property left, which they are defirous to ſurrender to their 
creditors, upon receiving the relief which the wiſdom of the legi- 
Nature has extended to a certain deſeription of citizens, but 
which they muſt daily diminiſh in the neceſſary ſupport of them- 
felves and families under the rigours of confinement ; that the 
merey of parliament has repeatedly interpoſed to reſcue the un- 
fortunate inſolvent debtor from the unfeeling creditor ; perſuaded 
that 2 tedious and ynavailing impriſonment of the perſon is an 
injury to the ſtate, by ſuſpending the induſtry of ſo many indi- 
viduals, by corrupting morals and enervating their bodies, with- 
out ſapporting private credit, or enforcing the payment of debts; 
| that the bills which have hitherto been graciouſly paſſed for the 
relief of inſolvent debtors, have from their limitations now total- 
ly loſt their operation, and the priſons are fo crouded at this 
me, asto cry aloud for the compaſſion of the Houſe, and there- 
cc 
It was ordered to he on the table. 


A committee was appointed to inveſtigate the ſtate and ſituay 
. *tjon of gals, © | ro 


_ — A ——_—_—— — — 
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Frivar, FEBRUARY 19, 1790. 


Sir HexcuLEs LANnGRISHE preſented a petition of the maſler, 
wardens, and commopalty of the corporation of apothecaries of 
r the city of Dublin, under their common ſeal, to the Houſe, 
and it was read; ſetting forth, that the petitione-s, upon the 
matureſt conſideration, are convinced that moſt eſſential and 
general advantages will ariſe to the public from the eſtabliſhment 
of an apothecaries hall in this city, ſimilar to that in London; 
and for the better carrying into effect the eſtabliſhment of ſuch an 
ball, the corporation ſhould be empowered to invite other apo- 
thecaries, not members of this corporation, to form by ſubſcrip- 
tion, in conjunction with them, a ſtock of common fund, for 
the purpoſe of eſtabliſhing ſuch hall ; the petitioners humbly 
ſubmit, that the advantages ariſing from ſuch an inſtitution m 


> 
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be apparent, when it is conſidered that the public may be there 
furniſhed with every medicine of the pureſt quality, on the faireſt 
and moſt honourable terms, and where the laboratory ſhall at all 
times be open to the college of phyſicians for their inſpection; 
and therefore praying the Houſe to take the ſame into conſider- 
ation, and to paſs an act enabling the petitioners to eſtabliſh ſuch 
an hall under ſuch wiſe and equitable regulations as to the Houſe 
ſhall ſeem meet. 

Ordered, that the ſaid petition do lie on the table, and leave 
granted to bring an a bill for the purpoſe. 


The mutiny-bill, the hawkers and pedlars bill, the licence- 
bill, the carriage-duty-bill, were ſeverally read a third time and 


paſſed. 


The Patme SkRIEAVr preſented to the Houſe, according to 
order, a bill for the better aſcertainſng the qualifications of per- 
ſons claiming a right to vote at elections of members to ſerve in 
parliament, which was received and read a firſt time, and order- 
ed to be read a ſecond time on Tueſday next. 

Ordered, that the ſaid bill be printed. 


Mr. Mason preſented to the Houſe, purſuant to their order, 
an account of the amount of the inland duties on ſpirits, for the 
years ending 25th March, 1766, 1767, 1768, 1787 and 1788. 

Alſo, an account of the amount of the net produce of malt 
duty, in the years ending 25th March, 1787 and 1788. 

And alſo, an account of the amount of the produce of inland 
exciſe on beer and ale, for the years ending 25th March, 1766, 
1767, 1768, 1787 and 1788, is 

were ordered to lie on the table. 


Several of the money bills were read a ſecond time, and they 
vaſſed through committees, | 


„ — — as 
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SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 20, 1790. 


| Mr. Bor ron preſented a bill for the amendment of roads, for 


directing the power of grand juries reſpecting preſentments, and 
for repealing ſeveral laws heretofore made for thoſe purpoſes. 
It was read a firſt time, and ordered to be printed. 


The Houſe reſolved ſeverally into committees on the Down 


cathedral bill and the money bills. | 
Several money bills were read a third time and paſſed. 


Sir Jerome Fitzpatrick inſpeQor-general of priſons, delivered 
at the bar, a report of the priſons of Ireland for the year 1789,” 
It was ordered to lie on the table. 
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The ſtamp- duty bill was read a third time and paſſed. When 
the uſual queſtion on ſending it up to the lords was put, 


Sir Epwaxpd NW EN HAu faid, he hiad always given that bill, 
from its firſt introduction, a negative; that he was now more 
than ever averſe to it, for that the heavy taxes impoſed by it 
on thoſe who had cauſes to try in the courts. of law, were grie- 
vous and oppreſſive to the ſuitors ; that the rich man had thereby 
too great an advantage over the poor man; he ſaid he oppoſed. it 
for another reaſon, which was, that it was an abuſe of power in 
that Houſe to raiſe a tax on the people, already too much oppreſ- 
ſed; the iſſues and profits of which were not wanted to ſupport 
the crown, but were applied to corrupt members of parliament 
by purchaſing their votes. | | 

The bill was then ordered to the lords without a diviſion. 


| Ordered, on the motion of Mr. FoxBzs, that leave be given 

to bring in a bill to difable any perſon who ſhall have in his own 
name, or in the name of any perſon or perſons in truſt for him or 
for his benefit, any office or place of profit whatſoever under the 
crown, created after a certain time from being choſen a member 
of, or from ſitting or voting in the preſent or any future Houſe | 
of Commons which ſhall be hereafter ſummoned ; and that Mr. 
Forbes, Mr. George Ponſonby, the right honourable Mr. Grat- 
tan, Sir James Lawrence Cotter, Bart. and and Sir Henry Hart- 
ſtonge, Bart. do prepare and bring in the ſame. VE 


Mr. Geoxct Poxsoxsr deſired to know from the oftenſible 
miniſter in that Houſe, what proviſion had been made for general 
Hale, late lieutenant general of the ordnance, as he could not 
ſee under what eſtabliſkment it had been placed. GEO 


Mr. Secretary HopazrT ſaid, that a compenſation had been 
made to general Hale on his —_— his employment of lieute- 
nant general of the ordnance. He ſaid that he could not return 
to this country, and it would be cruel after 29 years ſervice, to 
deprive him of his. employment a ee making compenſation, 
and that the compenſation was rged to the ordnance con- 
tingencies. . | 


Mr. George PoxsoxBy moved, that the proper officer do 
lay before this Houſe, an account of the proviſion made on the 
ordnance incidents or contingencies for heutenant-general Hale, 
late lieutenant- general of the ordoance in this kingdom. | 

Ordered accordingly. | | The? 


The ATroenty GENERAL preſented a bill to continue an 
act paſſed in the 27th year of his preſent majeſty, entitled an act 
for the better execution of the law and preſervation of the peace 


= 
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within counties at large, which was read a firſt time, and after a 
ſhort converſation between Mr. Stewart of Killimoon, Mr. W. B. 
Ponſonby, and the Attorney General, was ordered to be read a 
ſecond time on Monday. | 


On the amendments made by the lords to the guardianſhip bill 


Mr. Can Ax expreſſed his diſapprobation of the proviſo infert- 
ed in the bill in the other houſe. 


The ArTorney GENERAL ſaid, that the clauſe inſerted in the 
bill in the other Houſe was, that where a child of a Roman Ca- 
tholic 1s taken away from his guardians, for the purpoſe of a 
foreign education, in that caſe the lord chancellor ſhall have power 
to appoint truſtees to the eſtate, and the fame ſhall remain in the 
- cuſtody of the court of Chancery till the child is reſtored to his 
guardians. | 
Mr. Curran conſidered the bill in its preſent form as an 
ex Poſt fats law, of a retroſpective tendency, and pointed at a 
caſe now exiſting he confidered the bill as a bill of pains and 
penalties, defeating the purpoſes of the father, and puniſhing the 
innocent guardians. | 


The ATTorxney GENERAL defended the clauſe as it now 

ſtood ; he ſaid, that the young gentleman who had been alluded 
to (Lord Gormanſton) had no guardia n, the king was his 
guardian, the guardians who were appointed by his father could 
not be guardians till this bill pafles into a law, and inſtead of the 
bill being conſidered as a bill of pains and penalties, it ought to 
be conſidered as a bill of favour and of grace ; for his part he 
declared, that he brought m the bill from a principle of huma- 
nity. | | 
d » 
Mr. Topp Joxrs faid, that the clauſe now in the bill was 
totally foreign from the principle of it ; the clauſe now decidedly 
points to one family, and if a Roman Catholic young gentleman 
of family, who is under age, and goes abroad on his travels, 
from the conſtruction of this clauſe, his eſtate may be thrown 
into chancery. He ſaid that very illiberal and unmerited abuſe 
had been thrown out againſt the Gormanſton family, a family 
he ſaid, of illuſtrious deſcent; he obſerved that there was no de- 
ciſion as yet in the Gormaniton cauſe, and ſome conjectures (how- 
ever unfounded) may be entertained, that the decifion had been 
kept back till the interference of the legiſlature had been firſt 
had; he conſidered- the clauſe as an ex poft fato law, and he 
ſhould vote againſt it in toto. | 5 
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Mr. Serjtant HEwIrr admitted that the bill will have an 
effect on a young nobleman who has been repeatedly alluded to, 
and he ſaid ſo it ought ; that young nobleman was carried away 
in a ſevere ſtorm; and his life endangered by the bigotry of thoſe 
who had the immediate charge of him, and till he is reſtored to 
this country and his guardians, his eſtate ſhould remain in the 
cuſtody of the court of chancery ; he ſhould therefore give the 
clauſe every ſupport in his power: | | 
The amendments were agreed to, and ordered that the At- 
torney General do carry ſaid bill ts the lords, and acquaint them 
that this Houſe doth concur with their lordſhips in the amend - 
ments made by them in the ſaid bill. 


Mr. NeviLLE preſented a bill for the improvement of the 
town and harbour of Wexford, and for other purpoſes, which 
was read a firſt time, and ordered to be read a ſecond time on 
Thurſday next. | 


Mr. Foxztes moved, that the petition of the mayor, ſheriff, 
burgeſſes, and commons of the county of the town of Drogheda, 
praying a tonnage duty, which had been preſented to the Houſ: 
on the 8th of February inſtant, be referred to the conſideration 
of a committee of the whole Houſe on Monday next —Ordered 


Mr. GzatTax roſe and ſaid, fir, we perſiſt to combat the 
project to govern this country by corruption. | 
We have hitherto contended againſt thoſe parts of the ſyſtem 
which proceeded to undermine the conſtitution without an appa- 
rent breach of the law, and therefore, might impoſe on the pub- 
lic as a government by law; ſuch was the addition of two un- 
neceſſary commiſſioners ; ſuch were the unneceſſary ſalaries for 
four officers of the ſtamps; ſuch were the additional ſalaries to 
four officers of the ordnance ; ſuch, in ſhort, the creation of four- 
teen new parliamentary places, and of eight or nine parliamen- 
tary penſions, in the courſe of leſs than twelve months. Theſe 
meaſures import their own criminality, and beſpeak on the part 
of his majeity's miniſters, a deſign to govern this country by 
ſapping the foundation of her liberty. They called upon us to 
difallow them, they called upon us to withdraw our confidence 
- from the miniſters by whom they were impoſed—but they went 
no further. They did not appear to be accompanied with any 
overt alt whereby the,criminal deſigns of their authors could be 
ſubſtantiated by evidence enough to puniſh their perſons; they 
- were good reaſons for diſmiſſing the miniſters for ever from his 
majeſty's councils, but for as yet appears no grounds for perſonal 
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But there is another part of this project wherein his majeſty's 
miniſters have not only attempted to undermine the conſtitution, 
but have actually broken the laws for that part of the project, 
we conceive his majeſty's miniſters to be impeachable. Sir, 
the ſale of honours is an impeachable offence—the crime ſpeaks 
itſelf... But to take the point out of doubt, I will ſtate you a caſe : 
the Duke of Buklngham, in the reign of Charles I. was im- 
peached on 13 articles. and the ninth article was the ſale of ho- 
nours; the very crime of which the miniſters of Ireland have 
been guilty—He was impeached for the fale of a peerage to 
Lord Roberts for 10, oool. | 

The Houſe of Commons in ſupport of the impeachment, 
ſtated the heniouſneſs of perverting the ancient and honourable 
way of obtaining titles of honour. They urged the crime of 
taking away from the crown the fair and frugal way of reward- 
ing great and deſerving ſervants. They ſtated the crime of 
ſhuffling promiſcuouſly and confuſedly together, thoſe of inferior 
alloy, with thoſe of the pureſt and moſt generous metal. They 
urged that it was a prodigious ſcandal to the nation, and that for 
ſuch offence, precedent there was none, and then they call for 
juſtice on the head of that man who, by making honour ſaleable, 
had rendered it contemptible. 

But there is a circumſtance in the offence of the Iriſh miniſ- 
try, which is not to be found in the caſe of the Duke of Buck- 
ingham—they have applied the money ariſing from the ſale to 
model the Houſe of Commons ; this is another impeachable of - 
fence : that miniſter who ſells the honours of one Houſe to mo- 
del the repreſentation of the other, is impeachable for the laſt 
offence as well as the firſt; he makes a wicked, and ſcandalous, 
and illegal uſe of the prerogative of the crown, in order to de- 
ſtroy the privileges of parliament. He makes the two houſes 
of parliament auxiliary not to ſupport but to contaminate one 
another. Thus he is a conſpirator againſt the legiſlation—at- 
tacking it in both houſes of parliament, and poiſoning the two 
great ſources of the law. But this practice corrupts alſo the 
diſpenſation of juſtice as well as the fountains of the law ; the 
fale of a peerage is the ſale of a judicial employment of the 
higheſt judicial fituation—a ſituation whoſe province it is to cor- 
rect the errors of all other courts; ſuch a fale goes againſt the 
common law, and againſt the ſpirit of every ſtatute made on the 
ſubjet. There is an act in England, the 6th of Edward VI. 
againſt the ſale of judicial employments, or employments that in 
any wiſe touch or concern the adminiſtration of juſtice.—This is 
an Engliſh act; but there is an act in the reign of Richard II. 
and afterwards adopted here, prohibiting the ſale of judicial 
offices; it is a practice reprobated in pointed terms by Lord 
Coke, and if authority were neceſſary to mark out its crimina- 
Ity 45 _ condemned. Sir, had the miniſters of the crywn 
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only agreed to ſell one peerage, and apply the money to purchaſe 
one ſeat, they had been guilty of an impeachable offence, but it 
is not one nor two inſtances, it is a traffic; they have introduced, 
a trade or commerce, or rather brokerage of honours, and thus 
have eſtabliſſied in the money ariſing from that ſale, a fund for 
corrupting repreſentation. Thus they are guilty, not of one 
impeachable 'offence, but of a project to undermine the funda- 
mental laws of the land. It is not that they are delinquents ; 
they are conſpirators—conſpirators againſt the public weal, and 
as fack they make it neceſſary for us to proceed againſt them by 
the way of impeachment : with reſpect to the impeachable na- 
ture of the complicated and {ſyſtematic offences of which theſe 
men have been and are now guilty, there is no doubt ; the ſecond 
queſtion is, whether their crimes are now ripe for a penal pro- 
ceeding? here permit me to ſtate what incontrovertibly is the 
law of parliament, ſupported by precedent and expreſſed in re- 
ſolution, © Common fame is a ground for inquiry in this Houſe, 
or for tranſmitting to the king or the lords.” | 
You will find this principle ſupported by a number of prece- 
dents. In the reign of Henry IV. the commons preſented to 
the king, his confeſſor, and a great part of his court, on common 
fame. In the reign of Henry VI. the commons petitioned for 
the removal of the Duke of Somerſet, on common fame : they 
defired that theſe men may be baniſhed the king's preſence during 
their lives, and prohibited to come to his court, and the petition 
kad the deſired effet. In the ſame reign the commons pro- 
ceeded againſt the Duke of Suffolk, on common. fame, and de- 
fire of the lords that he may be committed to the tower: the 
lords confer with the judges, and anſwer that they ſaw no good 
cauſe for his commitment, unleſs ſome ſpecial matter was ob- 
jected; whereupon the commons, by their ſpeaker, appear at 
the bar of the lords, and inform their lordſhips that the Duke of 
Suffolk had, as was ſaid, ſold the realm to the French, and 
provided his caſtle with warlike ſtores, whereupon the Duke 
of Suffolk was committed to the tower. There is another caſe 
in which the point was particularly argued, and the queſtion put, 
whether common fame be. a ground far enquiry here, or for 
tranſmitting to the king and the lords, and the queſtion was car- 
ried in. the affirmative by a great majority. It was the cafe of 
the impeachment of the Duke of Buckingham, which I have 
already cited. There it was argued in a parliament as unim- 
peachable and reſpeQable as ever fat in England, and determined, 
a3 T have ſtated.— The perſons that ſupported the propoſitions 
were. many: T will mention three—Lord Strafford, then Sir 
Thomas Wentworth, was one; he ſays, emphatically, you en- 
quire and accufe upon common fame — be gives his reaſon : the 
_ other is Mr. Seldon, and the other that eminent lawyer, Mr. 
Noyy | an avthority,. not indeed of weight againſt privilege, but 
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for privilege the higheſt, becauſe the teſtimony of an adverſary 
in her favour. The ground of enquiry, he Bog is two-fold ; 
firſt common fame. Secondly, whether that fame be true, they 
could not tranſmit without the firſt be common, but without 
particular enquiry they might : for it might happen they could 
not get witneſſes - ſuppoſe the witneſſes to be of the Houſe of 
Lords ? | 

They obſerve that ſuch a principle is neceſſary, and the only 
ſecurity for the puniſhment of great men. The commons then 
reſolve the propoſitions as I have ſtated them to be, and after 
reſolved themſelves into ſelect committees of enquiry into the 
conduct of the Duke of Buckingham. | 

Thus; I infer two —_ firſt, that the miniſters of this 
country are guilty of impeachable offences. Secondly, that thoſe 
offences are ripe for ee proceedings. | 

Give me leave now to dwell a little on the conſequence of their 
crimes, and the neceſſity of bringing the criminals to puniſh» 
ment. | * 

J will lay before you their project of government, conſidering 
it firſt as an inſtrument of domeſtic government, and ſecondly 
as a bond of connexion. 5 | | 

As an inſtrument of government, it is very powerful indeed, 
for it will make the miniſter not only ſtrong, but completely ab- 
ſolute. He will firſt buy the aveliion: and afterwards favour 
you with the forms of debating it. . He will cry up parliament 
when it is venal, and cry parhament down when it feels the ſtings 
of remorſe. He will be ſoon, however, raiſed above the neceſſity 
of thoſe artifices ; for the aſcendancy he will obtain will not only 
ſecure a majority on all ordinary occaſions, but deprive the peo- 
ple of the chance of a majority on any, and will procure a legiſ- 
l ready to allow any expence, and overlook any crime, and 
adopt any meaſure according as the divan of the caſtle ſhall give 
to its Janiſſaries here the word of command. Thus will this 
country loſe, not indeed the exiſtence of parliament, but what- 
ever can be derived from it. The conſequence of this muſt be 
that the court will be free from controul; and free from controul 
its firſt idea will be plunder. Do not imagine that oppoſition 
alone makes government extravagant. Some paſt adminiſtrati- 
ons in this country prove that the moſt licentious thing imagina+ 
ble is a little caſtle preſuming on the languor of the empire; too 
low to think itſelf reſponſible to character, and too ſhifting to be 
reſponſible to juſtice. Remove from ſuch a court the dread of 
parliament, and they will become a political High Life Below 

Stairs; carrying not only the faſhions but the vices and the inſo- 
lence of their Kune to outrageous exceſs. From the infam 
of the court, the diſeredit of the executive power follows natural 
and rapid. When I ſay ditcredit, I do not mean unpopularity. 
I fe ſame who make a merit , being publicly obnoxious, and 
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would canvaſs for the favour of the Britiſh miniſter, by exhibit- 
ing the wounds of their reputation. No, I mean the lofs of 
the eſteem of all- moderate and rational individuals. Already 
ſuch men are diſguſted—they are ſhocked at your penſion-lit— 
they are alarmed at your place. liſt— they cannot approve of what 
they know your only pranciple of goverament, the omnipotence 
of corruption. We know you do not love us. I do not mean 
as individuals; but we know the preſent miniſters do nat love 
Treland ; this we colle& from their meaſures, and this we colle& 
from their manners—manners which come immediately from the 
fprings of action, and are a faithful, and ſometimes a fatal guide 
to the principles of the heart ; but the executive power will not 
be involved in diſcredit and diſgrace, without alſo affecting the 
character of the laws—Do you imagine that the laws of this 
country can fetain due authority, under a ſyſtem ſuch as your's, 
which would make parliament the proftitute, and has made go- 
vernment the common bawd of the nation a ſyſtem which not 
only poiſons the fource of the laws, but pollutes the ſeats of 
judgment; —you may ſay that juſtice between man and man will 
be faithfully adminiſtered, and you will ſet up the private diſpen- 
ſation of the laws, as an apology for their political perverſion ; 
— but even that private diſpenſation will not be long pure, when 
you ſell the power of that diſpenſation to every man who will give 
you money Nor can the laws in a free country long retain their 
authority, unleſs the people are protected by them againſt plunder 
and oppreſſion ; nor can that long be the caſe, unleſs the body 
who is to make, and the body who is to decide on the laws, be 
themſclves protected againſt corruption, The preſent adminiſ- 
tration, therefore, is an enemy to the law: firſt, becauſe it has 
broken the law; ſecondly, becauſe it has attempted to poiſon 
the true ſources, both of legiſlation and of juſtice ; and however 
the friends of that adminiſtration may talk plauſibly on the ſub- 
je& of public tranquillity, they are in fact, the ringleaders of ſe- 
dition placed in authority. — Rank majorities may give a nation 
law—but rank majorities cannot give law authority. 
Hut there is another circumſtance attending the project, which 
ſhould naturally have weight with miniſters -I mean the difficulty 
of carrying this pernicious project into full execution. Do not 
gentlemen imagine that the country will at laſt find them out— 
we will, that this mvltiplication of place-men, encreaſe of pen- 
ſion —ſale, or rather indeed, brokerage of honours, is a conſpi 
racy. againſt her, not againſt the ariſtocracy but Ireland. ä 
jf the nature of the meaſures did not import their own crimi- 
nelity and mifchief, yet the converſion of the projectors has been 
full and explanatory on the ſubject.— Any money for a ma- 
jority give us the treaſury, and we buy the parliament,” —But 
converſations of this ſort have even entered theſe walls,“ Theſe 
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again.“ 

85 the ſervants of government have forgotten to talk plau- 
ſibly to the people of Ireland, on the ſubject of corruption, and 
have given the licentiouſneſs of their converſation againſt the 
chance of their character. But ſuppdſe this country and par- 
liament, however warned, willing to ſubmit to the injuries, will 
they ſubmit to inſults ?—What are your meaſures, but national 
indignities ?—what are thoſe old hacks, now confidential miniſ- 
ters, and the pert people they put forward in debate, but na- 
tional indignities ?—But ſuppoſing the country and her parlia- 
ment willing to ſubmit to injuries, and willing to ſubmit to indig- 
nities—yet will they ſubmit to new taxes, which thoſe injuries 
and indignities will make neceſſary ?—the waſte and corruption 
of your miniſters have exceeded your revenues ;—an exceſs much 
condemned and much encreaſed by the Marquis of Buckingham. 
Will this country be ready to ſupply both an extravagance which 
that miniſter condemned, and a corruption which that miniſter 
has created—ſuppoſing the country willing to give up her liber- 
ty, and willing to give away her money, yet will ſhe ſurrender her 
money, merely for the purpoſe of enabling ſuch a ſet of miniſ- 
ters to take away her liberty. _ | 

I have conſidered the preſent project of adminiſtration as far 
as it is referable to internal government, let us examine it now as 
a bond of conneQtion.—Here I will conſider the miniſters merely 
as truſtees for Britiſh government I condemn them as pernicious 
and incapable men in the diſcharge of this relationſhip—I con- 
demn them as enemies to Britiſh government in Ireland: ſome of 
thoſe who now have a ſway in the government, acceded to power, 
when the great points were ſettled. —There was a fever—a fever 
ſomewhat fomented, if not raiſed by their own connection —the 
fever was high, but the ſtrength was exhauſted ;—there was a 
ſwell in the a but a ſwell after the ſtorm, and the certain fore- 
runner of approaching calm. They had not, like Lord Carliſle, 
the armed pretenfion—nor like the Duke of Rutland, the en- 
thuſiaſtic gratitude of the nation for liberty reſtored—nor like 

Lord Northington, a momentary impatience of that freedom to 
tremble at ; they had not a treacherous alliance with ſome of the 
old court to guard againſt. They had not in their ſupport the 
moderation of ſome, the fears of many, the influence of the 
crown, and the weight of the ariſtocracy, and the laſſitude of a 
peut people—they had two lines of conduct, the ſuperior one, 

or inftanee,, to ſecure the independency of their parliament. on 
the miniſter, by certain wiſe proviſions, to improve their com- 
merce by equitable regulations, and to. eſtabliſh ceconomy. by 
ſpecific ſtatutes.— Here we find them a perfe& blank—the re- 
ſtoration of the powers of parliament has in their hands been not 
one law, not one proviſion, not one regulation for improving or 
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Tecuring the conſtitution, or the commerce of their country 
they bad another line, the inferior line to avoid the old tricks 
of the caſtle—to keep clear of the practices and principles of 
the old cpurt—to keep their hands from picking and ſtealing, In 
this advantageous ſituation, they generate for themſelves ditficut 
ties and difgrace, and begin by reſorting to deception. An ad- 
drefs in the year 84, which tended to protecting duties, was 
made a ground for certain propoſitions, which ſhould render ſuch 
duties, in all times to come, impoſſible. I will not enquire into 
the natute of the famous propoſitions, nor point the waunds which 
commerce and conſtitution muſt have received from them, nor 
diſcuſs how far ſome of the perſons concerned in that buſineſs were 
Juſtifiable, as they were moſt certainly conſiſtent in cramping the 
trade and ſurrendering the freedom of their country. But there 
were two circumftances attendant on that meaſure, which all 
erfons muſt acknowledge and condemn ; firſt, the duplicity cf 
the Britiſh court; fecondly, the marvellous and intereſted piia- 
bility of the Iriſh Sourt.— It was firft propoſed as an ultima- 
tum, and ohe propofition, contained a ſupply ; they ſuperadded 
nine, and having perverted the whole ſyſtem, took the ſupply, ind 
left the ſervants of government to deny the ſact of any efſential 
On: Were the miniſters more faithful in che application 
of the new taxes tlian in their manner of acquiring them? What 
Was the return for, the new taxes? a new penſion. liſt of 5s. 
a Fett from which the Britiſh government drew much ſcardal 
und u ſtreugth: I do, not aſk you, why a prodigality of Irifk 
money, but why 4 prodigality of the character of government, 
ithout an addition to its ſtrength ?—next follows the phrenzy 
of the park expence—then the ſhuffle and exchange of the te- 
is geg 
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verniment derived no advantage Next follows the police, a mea; 
ration, but damned him in the ay. a 
6 Bi 


eat reformer came' to bind up theſe wounds, but he firlt ex- 
ff then to the public—how he filfilted his profeſſions we all 
Tad. "This miniſter found, the government blemiſhed by ex- 
þelite ; he blaſted it by kypocrify—the e e condemned 
ne fupported; the meaſures that would prevent t e repetition of 
Hofe jobs e having renounced his pretenſions to princj; 
he Handzrd of party againft the ſecond perſongge in 

Accel e ddmintons; and in conducting ſuch party, he adopts 
ÿV 
che pride ant feeling of the nation. Without now diſculing 
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the unconſtitutional principles advanced by government on tlie 
queſtion of the regency doctrines, ſo juſtly ſtigmatized, permit me 
to ſpeak of their impolicy.— They procured the cenſure of the 
two houſes of parliament, declaring the principles of government 
to be hoſtile to the conſtitution; but 1 cenſure went only to 
their principles, as far as they related to the conſtitution, but what 
the cenſure omitted, they themſclves ſupplied. They proved 
their principles to be as corrupt, as parliament had pronounced 
them to be unconſtitutional; they reſorted to all the deſperate 
arts of corruption; they augmented the penſion lift ; they mul- 
tiplied the place-liſt : there is an agreement that the boards of 
accounts and ſtamps ſhould be united; that agreement they vio- 
lated : there is an agreement that the revenue board ſhould be 
confined to ſeven commiſſioners; that agreement they violate ; 
there is a king's letter, declaring that the ſalaries of the ordnance 
ſhall be reduced; that declaration they violate : there are prin- 
ciples and law againft the fale of honours; thoſe principles and 
the law they have violated :—at laſt, they turn public brokers ; 
ſet up the peerage of the realm by auction; make the ſale 
thereof a fund for modelling the Houſe of Commons, and in 
volve themſelves in offences which are not only corrupt but illegal ; 
offences directly againſt the rights of the people, and the fun- 
damental laws of the land: while they are committing thoſe miſ- 
demeanors, they infinuate they are acting for the ſupport and 
ſtrength of the Britiſh government; practices which offend laws 
—principles which ſhock morals, they alledge are reſorted to for 
the ſake of Britiſh government, aggravating their crimes age inſt 
that government, by their diſreſpectful apology. The miniſter 
of that government they deſcribe as holding a conduct diame- 
trically oppoſite to their own ; they praiſe him for economy z for 
a regard for the rights, and a reſpect for eren of the peo- 
ple, and above all, for an averſion to the hackneyed arts of cor- 
ruption, and then they ſerve that miniſter in Ireland on maxims 
the reverſe of thoſe for which they flatter him in England: they 
renounce œcõõο my, trample on the rights, laugh at the opinions 
of the people, ſell the peerage of the realm, model the repreſen- 
tation of the people, and not only practice, but avow the hack- 
neyed arts of corruption. Thus they teach the country to be- 
lieve, that there are two ſyſtems of government ſor the empire; 
an auſpicious one, as they ſay, for England —a ſiniſter one, as 
they prove, for Ireland; and then they hope, that this country 
thall be ſatisfied with the diſtinction. 
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- tax and of expence—the experiment whether the miniſter of Ire. 
and, under the preſent direction, could ſupply all the expences 
he would venture to ſtate by all the revenues he would ven- 
ture to aſk, The reſult of the experiment has been againſt 
him—he gannot.— The government is now ſupported by lottery. 
It got above 168, oool. encreaſe of revenue after payment of boun- 
ty and drawback ; but it netted only 67, oool.; that it netted fo 
much was due to a ſtratagem which pilfered from the loan. That 
it netted ſo little was owing to the increaſe of the expence of col 
lecting the revenue, an increaſe equal, in five years to 205,000. ; 
or in other words, owing to the rapacity, the incapacity, and the 
jobbing ſpirit which preſide at the revenue board. It appears on a 
ſurvey of your accounts, that you have exceeded your old duties, 
and have exceeded your new duties, and have exceeded your eſti- 
mates of expence, and have encreaſed the whole of your debts in 
peace notwithſtanding your new taxes granted to prevent its ac- 
cumulation; on the whole ſurvey of your accounts, I therefore 
ſay, you diſcoyer a policy containing the principles of national 
diſſolution. TONE 
I do not deſeribe this policy as hoſtile to Ireland, a country 
you do not love, but ſo very hoſtile to Ireland, as to touch even 
the intereſt of the Britiſh court, a court you may not love, but a 
court which you certainly mean to flatter. | 

I ſay therefore the preſent miniſters of this country cannot go- 
vern Ireland—they cannot govern Ireland for England ; I do not 
call corruption government, not the carrying a queſtion at the 
loſs of their money and character.— They have then procured 
for Britiſh government neither character ſufficient to command 
refpe&, nor revenue ſufficient to pay the eſtabliſhment ; but then 
they have gotten other ſtrength—they have gotten the ſupport 
and good will of the nation. No—the loſs of the nation's good 
will is ſynonymous with the loſs of reputation. : 

The meaſures theſe men haye purſued, the violent principles 
they have advanced, and the tone in which they have ſpoken ta 
this country, muſt have long loſt them the opinion of the public: 
before this country can have any confidence in them, ſhe mult 
loſe all confidence in herſelf—and ſurrender all her tenets, max- 
ims, ang principles on every conſtitutional and commercial ſub- 
je&—ſhe muſt forgot the propoſitions, the regency, the park ex- 
travagance, the police, the penſion· liſt, her viſual powers as well as 
her recollective ones muſt melt away, and ſhe muſt grow blind to 
the corruption of your eitabliſhment, inſenſible to the unconſtitu- 
tionaland lawleſs violence of your principles, After an experience 
of years your country taking an impartial ſurvey of all your offenges, 
your country, perhaps, in the prodigality of mercy, may if ſhe 
pleaſes forgive, but ſurely ſhe can never truſt you, | 

The independent country gentlemen, have you gotten them? 
No—they never can ſupport a miniſter who practiſes extrava- 
gance, and profeſſes corruption; ſupporting ſuch a miniſter they 
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would be country gentlemen no longer—they would be the Ter-. 
vants of the caſtle out of livery.— They muſt ſee and deſpiſe the 
pitiful policy of buying the country gentlemen by an offer to 
wrap them up in the old caſt-clothes of the ariſtocracy. A 
clumſey covering and a thin diſguiſe, never the object of your 
reſpect, frequently the ſubject of your derifion ; the country 
gentleman muſt recolle& how ſeldom he can procure even an au- 
dience from that bench, except when he artificially deſerts his 
cauſe and his country—Place him on his native hills, agd he is a 
protection againſt the ſtorm ; tranſplant him to the hot-bed of 
the caſtle he degenerates and becomes a weed. SE 
As to the ariſtocracy, I will not ſay you have alienated every 
member of that body; but I do ſay, you have alienated as great, 
as reſpectable, and as formidable a part of that body, as ever ſtood. 
in the phalanx of oppoſition ; and you have not only given them, 
every perſonal provocation, but every public topic, and every. 
public provocation to raiſe on their ſide, the intereſt, the feel- 
ings and the voice of the community. You have not, how- 
ever, left yourſelves without ſome part of the ariſtocracy of the 
country, but that part you have endeavoured to leave without 
any kind of reputation, by directing againſt the ariſtocracy of 
Ireland in general, the whiſper of your caſtle, and the ſcurrility 
of your preſs, reducing all men to the level of your own reputations. 
Thus, he reſult of your project has been to render Britiſh go- 
vernment in this country, as feeble and contemptible as the ten- 
dency of your proje& is to render the Iriſh conſtitution corrupt 
and dependant. For the ſake of both nations therefore, we op- 
poſe it; but how defeat this project? certainly not by a plan f 
ſelf-defence. It is a maxim of war, that the body that is ever 
attacked, and only defends, muſt finally be ſubducd, It is 
there on a principle of ſelf-preſervation, that we reſort to the 
good old method of impeachment. We have long diſputed 
about this penſion and that place, until inch by inch we are 
driven into our trenches by a victorious enemy. It is now ne- 
ceſſary to change our ſyſtem of action, and to come forth with 
the power of the conſtitution to puniſh the enemies thereof. We 
call this Houſe, whoſe foundation the miniſter now undermines, 
to witneſs that we are compelled to this, and that theſe men have, 
by a multiplication and repetition of plunder, prodigality, cor- 
ruption, inſult, outrage and miſdemeanors, brought orth at laſt 
the reluctant juſtice of the nation. The great inffuences which 
the philoſopher tells you are neceſſary to bind together the moral 
ſyſtem are wanting here. The influence of opinion, of future and 
of ſublunary puniſhment, the two firſt the miniſter diſregards; be 
it our province to introduce into this region the laſt, that his ma- 
jieſty's miniſters may be ſenſible there is a vindiQtive juſtice, and 
that there is jn this country a power competent to inflict that juſtice 
upon them. Gentlemen come over to this country for a liveli- 
hood, and they find ſervants who, like themſelves, look -to go- 
yerament for nothing but a livelihood, and this alliance, that does 
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not include an idea of public care or duty, they call an adminiſ- 
tration; but it is our tatk to interrupt this venal commerce by 
impeachment. Had the people of England only condemned 
{hip money, they kad done nothing. No, they brought forth to 
pudlic puniſhment the projectors, they exhibited the malefactor 
at the bar of the nation. The injuries you have ſuffered, demand 
a foeRacle of that Eind—a ftate offender kneeling at the bar of the 
Lords, and impeached in the name, and on the behalf of the 
Commons of thi: realm. I therefore move you, | | 
«© That a ſelect committee be appointed to enquire, in the 
© moit ſolemn manner, whether the late or preſent adminiſtration 
« have entered into any corrupt agreement with any perſon or 
4 yerfons, to recommend ſuch perſon or perſons to his majefty as 
fit and proper to be by him made peers of this realm, in conſi- 
« deration of ſuch perſon or perſons giving certain ſums of 
% money to be laid out in procuring the return of members to 
« ſerve in parliament, contrary to the rights of the people, in- 
c conſiſtent with the independence of parliament, and in viola - 
tion of the fundamental laws of the land.” | 


The Cnancertionx of Tus Excntuurr. Tt has been ob. 
jected to the gentlemen on the other ſide, that they have brought 
forward a number of general aſſertions without any manner of 
proof, and they have been called upon to ſubſtantiate any overt | 
act of improper conduct in his majeſty's miniſters; - and what has 
been the confequenee? Why, all the charges to which you have 
ſo patiently liſtened for four or five days, are now blended toge- 
ther, and they are aſſumed to be proved on the fimple aſſertion 
of the Tight honourable gentleman who brings them forward. If, 
Sir, his ſimple aſſertion is to ſtand for evidence, he might as well 
impute any other erimes, however attrocious, as thoſe he has 
done to governue mn #8 

The right honourable gentleman has fairly ſaid, that there is no 
overt act on which he can charge miniſters, and yet he has pro- 
ceeded to aſſume their guilt as granted, and with great oratori- 
cal abilities has charged, convicted, and eondemned them on his 
own bare aſſertion: After admitting that they had committed 
no overt act, he charges them upon the evidenee of ſimple aſſer- 
tion, and how does he ſtrengthen that evidence? By common 
fame. Why, Sir, himſelf gave birth to that common fame, there 
is nothing eaſter than to give birth to common fame. The right 
honourable gentleman makes aſſertions in this Houſe, though 
groundleſs, they go out to the public, they are propagated through 
the kingdom, by writing and converſation, they thus become com- 
mon fame, and then the right honourable gentleman takes up that 
common fame whieh originated from himſelf, and adduces it 
againſt perſons in great traſt and high ſtation, as evidence of 


the moſt atrocious crimes. 
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But, Sir, I will oppoſe to common fame common ſenſe: In- 
ſtead of common fame, created by common declamation, I will 
call upon the right honourable gentleman for proofs. The mean- 
eſt culprit cannot be convicted of the moſt trifling offence without 
full and ſubſtantial proof, yet the right honourable gentleman 
thinks himſelf warranted to condemn illuſtrious perſonages with- 
out any proof at all; nay, till this moment, he carefully conceals 
the very nature of the 1mpntation he attempts to throw upon 
them, and fo far from giving them fair notice to prepare for their 
defence, he {though repeatedly and earneftly called upon) re- 
faſes to give them any information whatſoever, but endeavours 
to take them unaware and by ſurpriſe. _ POS 

Amongſt all the general 3 brought forward this ſeſſion, 
gentlemen have attempted to ſubſtantiate but one, the increaſe 
of ſalaries in the ordnance, {which increaſe; by the bye, does not 
raiſe the eſtabliſhment to what it was in 1566.] And how las 
that charge turned out? Why, moſt honourably to government, 
It appears, that inſtead of great miſmanagement and peculation, 
and a uſeleſs ineffective ordnance, ve have now an efficient eſta- 
bliſkment, inſtituted upon principles of true efconomy. | 

Sir, I do admit the appointment of new officers is a ground 
for parliamentary 1 Le but that jealoufy would never have 
excited this unuſual heat and animoſicy, if it had not been 
combined with the diſmiſfal of old officers. Sir, gentlemen bold- 

ty avow that they are ſtruggling for power, and in order to obtain 
their object, they charge gentlemen on this fide with corruption, 
and very kindly adviſe us to retire from thoſe ſtations which we 
are unable to fill, but in which their brilliant talents would ſhine 
with tefplendent luſtre. En Co OO 
Their manner of proceeding is equally new arid curious: What, 
ſay they, do you think you are able to govern this couatry—you 
who have no talents—you who are ignorant and vulgar men? 


country ! 
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country, and impute that proſperity to thoſe who went before, 
and thofe who may come after us: I will not diſpute the point 
with them, but I will aſk them, whether there is not ſome little 
merit in preferving the country in a thriving ſtate, until the arri- 
val of . thoſe halcyon days, when they fhall aſſume the reins of 
government? I will aſk them, whether there is not ſome merit 
in promoting the trade and agriculture of the nation, by the aſ- 
of a fund, which, did that corruption ſo liberally charged 
by them, really exiſt, might be turned to other purpoſes ? I will 
alle them, whether there is not ſome merit in giving effect to the 
free trade, which we have obtained? Of what uſe would it be 
if the preſent miniſtry had not taken care to eſtabliſh the princi- 
lle, that in every treaty which England makes with foreign 
fates, Ireland is to participate equally, as has been manifeſted 
in the French treaty ; thus giving to this country all the advan- 
tages which England derives from the power of her mighty navy, 
to which navy, Ireland does not contribute one ſhilling. Have 
miniſters no merit in eſtabliſhing this principle, or do they deſerve 
no thanks for having taken care, that when England offered en- 
conragement to her own fiſheries, ſhe offered encouragement to 
the fiſheries of Ireland alſo ; thus eſtabliſhing another principle, 
that the marine of both countries was to be equally encouraged 
as a common object? 1 
-F will aſk gentlemen on the other fide, whether there ever ex- 
Med an evil more injurious to the character, the credit, and the 
trade of Ireland, than the ſpirit of outrage and diſturbance which 
fo long diſgraced us? Have the miniſters who have reſtored the 
to order and tranquility by the operation of law, no 
merit? In the whole courſe of the laſt year, not a ſingle white- 
bay was heard of, and only two perſons were tried for forcible 
poſſeſſions ; theſe were crimes whoſe frequency lowered the value 
of your lands, and therefore I ſay, Sir, though gentlemen on the 
other ſide may aſſert, that they have the confidence of the peo- 
ple, yet the truth and the fact is, that the Iriſh nation is too 
much enlighteged to withdraw its. confidence and ſupport from 
z miniſtry that has guarded and extended its commerce; that has 
ſecured to it a full participation in every benefit that Britain can 
obtain by treaties with foreign nations ; that has eſtabliſhed its 
internal peace, and reſcued the character of its people, and 
finally, that has raiſed its credit to an height, that a very few 
years back, the boldeſt man Mong us would not ever have dared 
to hope! ; | | 
White I am conſcious that I have ated with miniſtry that has 
dane thoſe things for the country, I ſhall never be angry to ſee 
gentlemen on the oppoſite ſide of the Houſe riſe and ſay, have 
u talents—have you abilities? Far be it from me to vaunt my 
talents, I profeſs none but induſtry ; I admit they have more 
abilities than I, and that where they fit, they become them ex- 
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tremely well, though perhaps they are not exactly of the kiad 
that can be uſeful in office, where the object is not to argue, 
but to act. But we do not want to take their merit from them, 
though they want to take our places; we are ſatisfied each ſhould 
remain with their preſent poſſeſſors. | 

The gentleman who has beſpattered us with ſo much foul lan- 
guage, puts me in mind of a bird that I once ſaw hanging in a 
cage in Covent-Garden, on every one who paſſed by, it caſt the 
moſt bitter reproaches, and the moſt opprobrious names, but no- 
body felt the abuſe, they knew it was the creature's cuſtom ; and 
ſo with us, no one who is unconſcious of demerit will feel his 
reproach. The right honourable gentleman therefore, when he 
bids us keep our hands from picking and ſtealing, ſhould have 
conſidered the words which immediately follow in his catechiſm. 

Upon the whole, Sir, as to the crimes which have been alledg- 
ed, we do plead not guilty to the charge, and put ourſelves upon 
our country to be judged by our actions. | | 


The Print SERIZAUVT. The motion made by my right ho- 
nourable friend (if he will ſo allow me to call him) is of fo extra- 
ordinary a nature, of ſuch alarming magnitude and novelty, and 
introduced in ſo ye 7 a manner, that no man can, conſiſtent 
with the principles of juſtices, or the dictates of his conſcience 
accede to it. When the attention of the Houſe was beſpoke for 
this day, gentlemen, according to the uſual courſe of parliamen- 
tary proceedings, requeſted to know the intended ſubje& of de- 
bate: All information was withheld, and a general reference 
was made to the. former debates. If the miniſter in either couu- 
try ſhould introduce a propofition of ſo much novelty without a 
previous information, there would be ſtronger ground than com- 

mon fame to ſuſpe& an intention to ſurpriſe the Houſe : If the 
meaſure is ſo ſelf-evident, why has it been kept back, aud intro- 
duced after five days preparation, with a reference to ſeveral au- 
thorities to ſupport its propriety? And among others, one from 
the inauſpicious reign of Charles I. a reign in which the other 
Houſe of parliament was voted uſeleſs, and which terminated in 
the ſacrifice of the king to hypocriſy and faction. 
authority could be produced, the honourable member would 
have recurred to it. I am free to on, that I would not upon 
ſuch an authority, even if the point was clear, and brought from 
a more auſpicious #ra, concur upon mere common fame, in a 
meaſure which I conſider an attack upon the exerciſe of the pre- 
rogative of the crown upon the privileges of the other Houle of 
parliament, and not totally unconnected with the privileges of 
this. The honourable gentleman has avowed that the object of 
the former debates was to attack and depreciate the character 
of the ſervants of the crown withovt-emdence ; that the 'mea- 
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ſure now under conſideration, was intended as a prelude to an 
attack upon theirperſons. It is a melaueholy conſideration, that 
character, which is dearer than life, may be loſt without proof; 
but I truft that this Houſe will never forget itſelf fo far as to give 
its anion to a meaſure tending, however undefigned by the 
honourable mover, to invite the profligate and abandoned, the 
expecting and the diſappointed, to come forward with fabricated 
charges againſt the ſervants of the crown: It is probable, as 
ſtated by the right honourable gentleman, that the ſale of a peer- 
age was one of the many articles of impeachment preferred againſt 
the Duke of Buckingham : It was an high offence, but I do 
not recolle& that the precedent, as cited, goes fo far as to ſay, 
that even the Houſe of commons of that day, inftituted a com- 
mittee to fiſh for evidence whetreon to ground an accuſation: A 
ſpecies of proceeding, in my humble judgment, inadmiffible. 
The right honourable gentleman having ſpoken to the ſubject 
of his motion, recurred to the uſual language of oppoſition ; dif- 
fering, however, this far: former oppoſitions were diſpoſed to 
allow their adverſaries ſome ſhare of merit, whereas the honour- 
able members on the other fide of the Houſe, uſurp all the pro- 
perty, abilities, and character of the nation. They only are 
competent to ſerve the public, or to fill the different offices of 
the ſtate; but they have, in their love for themſelves, indifcreetly 
avowed, that the object of their oppoſition was a contention for 
place ; with that view they endeavour to depreciate the charac- 
ter and abilities of the ſervants of the crown; they impute cor- 
raption to the government, to delude the country gentlemen to 
countenance their meaſures, and they are emphatically called 
upon for ſupport. | | | 


Sir BoyLEe Rochg. Sir, I cannot but obſerve that the gen- 
tlemen in oppoſition on this fide of the Houſe, have given us 
ſeveral entertainments during the preſent ſeſſion; but it is always 
the ſame meat, ſtewed and boiled, and haſhed over and over 
again, until it is become a perfect olio podrida, nauſeous and of- 
fenſive to the ſtomach. _ | 

Thoſe gentlemen hare introduced ſeveral queſtions, but always 
with the deſign of running away from them to throw abuſe on 
bonourable friends of mine on the other fide, and when they 
can effect that point, their end is anſwered. Why, Sir, 1 have 
great reſpect for gentlemen on both ſides; we are all ſervants of 
the public, we kf purſue the ſame end, though by different 
roads hope we all mean honeſtly, p | 

Sir, it is matter of great difficulty for my poor abilities to fol- 
low orators in their declamation, the confuſion they have occaſion- 
ed in my brain is ſo great, that I do not know whether I am a 
whig or a tory. "The tories, I find, are the men that in general 
ſup ort the crown; the gentlemen in oppoſition call themſelves 
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whigs ; this is indeed a very happy change! But as the cauſe 
which gave riſe to the names whig and tory is long ſince dead, I 
with the diſtinction was buried in the ſame grave with it. Sir, 
we have had of late years a very fluctuating government: Now, 
ſuppoſe oppoſit ion ſhould figure into power, then we muſt figure 
out at the ſides, change hands, and croſs over. Pray, Mr. 
Speaker, would it not be very comical if I ſhould become a whig ? 
1 wonder how I ſhould look? But if that. day ſhould ever come, 
then we the whigs in oppoſition will feel ourſelves warranted by 
preſent experience, to diſcharge a demi-culverin of filth on the 
tories (who now call themſelves whigs) that ſhall ſo daub and 
beſmear them, that they ſhall only be fit for the hoſpital of in- 
curables. | : 

Sir, I thought the right honourable gentleman who introduced 
the motion would ſcorn to be badged by any party; I thought 
he would have ſtood. upon the high ground of his honour, medi- 
ating between the crown and the people ; ſometimes reconciling 
the people to the meaſures of the crown, ſometimes reconciling 
the crown to the wiſhes of the people. I am ſorry to ſee him 
badged by the whigs in oppoſition on this fide, I ſhould be ſtill 
more unhappy to ſee him at their head if ever they get power, 
and become tories on the other ſide. i 

Much has been ſaid about corruption, but no proof has been 

adduced. Sir, declamation is one thing, and proof another. 
There is one reaſon for thinking that the gentlemen themſelves 
do not believe the charges they make, and that is, that in the 
firſt ſeſſion of Lord Buckingham's government, they gave him 
implicit confidence. But unfortunately before the ſecond, the 
king's illneſs cauſed a ſtorm in the Engliſh hemiſphere, that 
raged with great violence indeed: Lord Buckingham ſaw it 
approach, but fooliſhly confiding in his own ſkill and integrity, 
in the ſtaunchneſs of the Iriſh political veſſel, and in the honour 
and fidelity of the crew, he made uſe of no influence whatever, 
but ſteadily awaited the coming ſtorm. Sir, fare enough it did 
blow a hurricane that laid the veſſel on her beam-ends: The 
crew, from whom he expected affiftance, as they had always 
been well paid, deſerted and fwam aſhore. In vain Lord Buck- 
ingham called upon them to return; they entered into a Round 
Robin and ſwore they muſt have double ſalvage. Sir, as to 
Lord Buckingham, he was as honeſt a man as ever lived, his 
integrity was his only fault ; and as to the queſtion I vote againſt 
it, as it is totally unſupported by a ſhadow of proof. 


Mr. Georcs Ponson>y roſe to reply to the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, but firſt thought it neceſſary the motion before the 
Houſe ſhould be read. [The Speaker read the motion.) Mr. 
Ponſonby then appealed to the Houſe for their opinion, whether, 
upon the argument uſed by the right henourable Baronet: or his 
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er, on the other ſide of. the Houſe, applied to the queſ. 
tion? The right honourable Baronet ſays he, has ſtated the prof. 
perity of the country ; I rejoice in it as much as he, but I do 
not admit that adminiſtration are the cauſe of it; a country, 
free in its commerce and conſtitution, and fertile in its ſoil, has 
nothing to interrupt that proſperity. The huſbandman will 
plough, and the weaver will weave, and agriculture and induſtry 
will go hand in hand ; but does this juſtify corrupt profufion ? 
The miniſter calls for the books of exports and imports; he ſees 
our exportation of corn has conſiderably increaſed, and he adds 
10, oool. to the penſion lift ; he ſees our linen trade has encreaſ- 
ed, and he creates fourteen new parliamentary places. Thus, 
gleaning the money of our proſperity to fatten his drones. But 
what 1s the queſtion, Sir, and how-are we anſwered? We are 
told that common fame is not ſufficient ground to attack the 
characters of his majeſty's miniſters. What! is not the public 


report of ſuch meaſures a ſufficient ground of inducement to 


enquire, whether the fact exiſts or not? The enquiry relates to 
matters of fact; miniſters ſay it is uncandid not to give us time 
to conſider before we meet this queſtion, but what do they want? 
not time, but innocence: If you are innocent, give us the com- 
mittee, and then you will throw back on us the guilt of falſe ac- 
cuſation, and clothe yourſelves in the honour of acquittal, 
Mr. Ponſonby continued to anſwer the arguments offered from 
the other ſide of the Houſe; he repreſented the ſtate-broker as 
elevated in the caſtle-yard, with his hammer in one hand, and 
the honours of the peerage, and places of the ſtate in the other, 
diſpoſing of them to the higheſt bidder; and thus, under the 
tence of carrying on government, ſecuring an influence in 
one Houſe of parliament by the ſale of the other; he ſaid, if 
miniſters were guilty, they would refuſe the committee, if inno- 
cent they would grant it. 


Mr. Masox ſaid, that in the preſent, as in almoſt every caſe, 
it was eaſy to prove that common fame was a common liar. That 
the peers alluded to, were not made in conſequence of a corrupt 
bargain with Lord Buckingham, was certain; for almoſt every 
one knew that the Duke of Rutland had given promiſes to exalt 
them to the dignity of the pecrage, which promiſes death only 
could have prevented him from performing. 


Mr Harvpy began with taking notice of an aſſertion of an 
honourable gentleman near him, that when the oppoſition and 
the treafury-bench ranges places in the Houſe, the former 
would become tories, and the miniſtry would become whigs; as 
to the latter becoming whigs at any time, he had very great 
doubts, but as to the oppoſition ceaſing to be ſuch in any ſitua- 
tion, or abandoning their principles if they ever came into 
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the hiſtory of Charles I. that were totally diſſimilar, the long 
parliament of 1640, and the parliament of 1626, a precedent. 
drawn from the former would be a bad precedent, but a prece- 
dent drawn from the latter, as the preſent precedent was, could not 
he objected to on Any rational or conſtitutional ground. He then 
reverted to Mr, Grattan's ſtatement ; the reſolution was ground- 
ed on the general received opinion, upon common fame, that 
the honours of the peerage had been bartered and ſold for the 
moſt unconſtitutional of all purpoſes, influencing a majority in 
both Houſes of parliament ;.and it was, he ſaid, moſt juſtly ob- 
ſerved, that ſuch practices were much worſe than thoſe for which 
the parliament had impeached the Duke of Buckingham. That 
nobleman had been accuſed. of ſelling ſeats in the Houſe of 
Lords, but not for the purpoſe of corrupting the Houſe. of Com- 
mons. The practice therefore alluded to by the reſolution, was 
in every, refpe& more dangerous. It was not for the gratifica- 
tion of perional avarice that the honours. of the peerage had been 
ſold, as was the caſe of the _—_ of Buckingham, but they 
Vor. X. 5 
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were ſold for the purpoſes of extending parliamentary ſervitude; 
geats were fold in one Houſe, in order to obtain a corrupt in- 
fluence in both Houſes or ee er An honourable gentle- 
man below him {| Mr. Ponſonby] had moſt truly ſaid, that if 
miniſters were innocent of theſe charges, they ought to ſolicit, 
inftead of deprecating an inquiry. | . | 
++ Mr. Hardy then took notice of ſome aſſertions that had fallen 
from tlie Prime Serjeant, who ſaid that the reſolution intrench- 
ed on the prerogative, and alſo the privileges of the Houſe of 
Peers. With regard to the former aſſertion, it had been ſo oftetr 
anfwered, it was unneceſſary to take the leaſt notice of it; but 
as to the latter, he could only ſay, that he would not be guilty 
of ſach an inſult ts the underſtandings of the Houſe of Lords, 
as to ſuppoſe that a refolution which went merely to an inveſti- 
ion of fome ſiniſter practices in the creation of the peerage, 
could be conſidered to them as a breach of their privileges. 
Whom could it affect, if carried into execution? None but the 
parties to the ſuppoſed bargain— the miniſter who had adviſed 
ſuch a reprehenſible exerciſe of the prerogative, and the man 
who crept into the Houfe of Lords through the cloſet of that 
miniſter, without any one thing on earth to recommend him, 
except his money. The reſolution, therefore, was a benefit to 
the peerage; it went to ſeparate the true nobility of Ireland 
from falfe and counterfeit nobility. - He aſked, what was the 
true and real origin of all nobility ? Eſſential ſervices to the ſtate. 
He here drew, at ſome length, à contraſt between a great com- 
moner, a Speaker of the Houſe of Commons perhaps, who had 
been honoured with the approbation of ſucceffive parliaments, 
taking his feat in company with an obſcure worthleſs man of 
opulence, and after dwelling on this point, he went back to the 
Prime Serjeant's affertion as to peers, and faid, that even ad- 
mitting tle aſſertion, was the Houſe of Commons to ſhrink 
back from their duty, on account of any miſconception of their 
lordſhips? Their firlt duty was, the prefervation of the freedom 
af election, which the reſolution ſtated to have ey expe 
| violated. A right honourable gemlemam had faid, the commit- 
tee of elections was the proper place to inquire into ſuch viola- 
tion. In a particular caſe it was, but why, in cafe of bribery, 
was the Attorney General ordered by the Houſe to proſecute 
the offender ? Undoubtecly to preferve the freedom of election. 
If the Houfe then proceeded in that manner, where an individual 
was concerned, df no conſequence perhaps, and who had been 
enly charged with corrupting or influencing a few voters in a 
lorough, was it not bound upon exactly the ſame principle to go 
into the preſent enquiry; where not one, but many individuals 
were concerned of great opulence, and employing that opulence, 
not ĩn a petty with a ſew voters, but in the High Court 
of Parliament itſelf. He dwelt on this, and faid, that it way 
| X ov 
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in fact, not making their corruption perſonal and tranſient, but 
giving it a generative principle, which, ſtretched from the peo- 
ple to the throne, and equally polluted both, ſeiſing the politi- 
ral, as the ſerpent ſeiſes on the human body; entwining itſelf 
round every part of the conſtitution, and changing the frame 
of the legiſlature into a maſs of undiſtinguiſhable corruption. He 
then took notice of the aſſertion; that the Houſe would, if it 
adopted the enquiry proceed on idle rumours; and having ob- 
ſerved, that miniſterial tranſactions were, of all others, the leaſt 
capable of eaſy or dire& proof, or of ptecife legal definition. 
He begged the Houſe to recolle&, that the motion was only fot 
a committee of inquiry. The parliament of England had adopt- 
ed this idea in ſeveral caſes; Lord Oxford's, for inſtance. In 
the Duke of Buckingham's it had gone further; for there it 
grounded, not an inquiry, but a direct and poſitive impeachs 
ment on the generally received opinion of a miniſter's crimina- 
lity in a particular inſtance; Having then obſerved, that theſe 
practices were ſuppoſed to be done on the eve of a general elec- 
tion, and when the lords had their right reſtored to them, in 
deciding finally on all the property of the kingdom, he eonelud- 
ed with voting for the enquiry.” | | 


The ArTorner GENEAATL ſaid, I ſhall give a negative to the 
motion of the right honourable gentleman upon two grounds 3 
firſt, the manner of introducing it, ſecondly, the nature of the 
queſtion itſelf. | | 8 | 

The enquiry propoſed, is, indeed, of a ſerious nature; its ob- 
je& is to charge miniſters with criminality. The charge is of 
ſo heavy a nature, if it had any foundation, it ought to have 
been made in the ſtricteſt ſtile of propriety and decorum. A 
ſyllable ſhould not have been ſaid to rouſe and inflame the paſ- 
ſions; the charge ſhould have ſtood alone, ſupported by its own 
ſtrength - unconnected with any former queſtions, but it ſhould 
by no, means have been brought in by ſurpriſe—neither ſhould 
gentlemen have pgs themſelves in inflatumatory ſpeeches ; 
much deſs repeated all the former arguments which they made 
uſe of to all the former queſtions of the ſeſſion. Sir, the paſ- 
ſions of men, ſitting as judges, ought never to be inflamed by 
ſuch extraordinary exertions of eloquerice as we have heard, nei- 
ther ſhould charges of ſuch heavy nature be made without notice 
and by ſurprize; yet the right honourable gentleman abſolutely 
refuſed to give the neceſſary intimation of his deſign; and there- 
fore I object to the manner of bringing the motion forward. 
Since ever I have had the honour to ſit in parliament, I have 
obſerved the general courſe has been, when any queſtion of mo- 
ment has been intended, to give previous intimation of it; but 
here is a queſtion of the utmoſt importance, induſtriouſly con- 
cealed till the moment it is * the chair; we are then 
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called upon the ſudden and by ſurprize, and gentlemen expect 
we {hall cloſe with them inſtautly.—So much for the manner of 
idtroducing it; now, as to the nature of the queſtion itſelf. 
Sir, the very enquiry propoſed, is laid as a charge, and the 
foundation on which it is ſupported is common fame. The right 
honourable gentleman aſſerts, that the king's miniſter's have fold 
the honours of the pecrage for the purpoſe of corrupting the 
Houſe of Commons, and he ſupports his charge upon common 
ame. If that common fame exiſts, and if, as: he ſays, it is a 
ſuſicient ground for a charge, why does he not come forward 
with it? And though he has all the advantage of having con- 
cealed his deſign, all the advantage of taking us by ſurprize, yet, 
hold jn conſcious honpur, we are ready to meet him. TH. 
Prom gentlenien aſſuming the name they do, (whigs) I ſhould 
have expected ſome example ſince the revolution, fince the law 
bas been uuderſtaed, and the conſtitution ſettled 3 but they have 
gone back to times of darkneſs and diſorder for precedents to 
create an inquiſtion. and to empower that. inquiſition to ſearch 
fqr evidenes to found charges 2gainit ſomebudy or other, who, 
from all that has been ſaid, ſeems. as unknown to them, as he 
13 to us. 1 1 
Upon the whole, Sir, this appe rs to be an imaginary grie- 
| Fax. ſaid to be founded on EN fame; that — K. ame 
not proved, and even if it were, inſufficient without any manner 
of evidence to ſupport a criminal charge. I] therefore vote againſt 


the reſolution, 


plained. of theſe charges as of the deepeſt die—but had any man 
denied that charge? Gentlemen complain of a want of notice; 
he aſked was it cuſtomary to give notice of a matter that was 
only to be propoſed. for the inveſtigation of a committee of en- 
qniry ? Or did gentlemen imagine that on ſubjects on which they 

ad, already offered the ſame arguments five or fix times, they 
ſhould ſpeak better by having notice? It was not notice for pre- 
paration for debate they wanted, but for divifion; he ſaid there 
could he no time wanted to prove, that the ſale of peerages was 
a erime, nor that the miniſter who could be proved guilty of ſuch 
a crime oaght.to, be impeached, and his head brought to the 
block: He called upon miniſtersto vindicate the name of majeſty 
from the foul impreſſion which had gone forth with the report of 
their meaſures ;,avd he urged the neceſſity of any enquiry which 
wa3,cakulated to prevent corruption from influencing the foun- 
tain; of honour-vitiating the ſupreme judicature, and aſſecting 
the. ability of the credit and commero of the nation: He ob- 
ſerxeg, that if ſaeh meaſures were allowed, a lord lieute nant who 
wiſhed to violate the privilege of either Houſe, had only to accem- 
_ pliſh it by violating the prixileges of both; n 20 ut of 


| Mr. Forns roſe: he ſaid the honourable member had com- 
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He then obſerved, that it was the duty of the Houſe to inſti- 
tute a committee of enquiry, for the purpoſes ſpecified i in the 
reſolution on the motion of any member, though that motion was 
founded only on ſuſpicion, warranted by general rumour, and the 
general circumſtances of things. The Houſe is bound in duty, 
as the grand inqueſt of the nation, to inſpect and enquire into 
the conduct of miniſters, and into every inſtance of public ma- 
nagement, not only to remedy but to prevent abuſe of power 
and malverſat ion in office. He aſked, was it conſiſtent with the 
duty of that Houſe, as the grand inqueſt of the nation, to fit 
with their ears ſhut againſt general rumour, but open to miniſte- 
rial ſolicitation, till abuſes of power, or violations of liberty, be- 
came ſo flagrant and groſs, as to be a ſcandal to the nation, 
and an oppreſſion to the ſubject. He aſked, was the Houſe to 
wait patiently till the miniſters condeſcended to come down and 
promulgate their own infamy, and ſolicit, correction ? | 

He faid, that the gentlemen who oppoſed the meaſure of his 
right honourable friend, confounded a committee ioſtituted only 
to enquire, with a motion for an impeachment; in the latter in- 
ſtance, it was neceſſary for the member who made ſuch a motion, 
either to produce proofs, or at leaſt to declare that he was ready 
to ſubſtantiate the facts he len . n but i in the former 


is in r of facts which he is prepared. to „ eſtabliſh by proof, 
becauſe the object of a committee of enquiry is to find out facts, 
or obtain by examination proofs to eſtabliſh certain facts, which 
there is ſtrong reaſon to ſuſpect have exiſtene. 

He ſaid it was abſurd to argue, that an enquiry of this nature 
ought not. to be inſtituted, unleſs the perſon who moved for this 
enquiry, was in poſſeſſion of proofs. - If facts were certai 
known, and proofs already obtained, there could not be a nec 
lity for an enquiry... 

The principles he lated were ſupported-by a current * pre- 
cedents in the Journals of the Engliſh parliament, from a very 
early period to the preſent time. The right honourable member 
who had ſpoken laſt had objected, that the mover had not pro- 
duced any precedents ſince the revolution to 5 the en, 
{tated by his right honourable frienlc. 

Mr. Forbes next obſerved, that the caſe of LordOxford:i indy 155 
and of Sir Robert Walpole in 1742, juſtified the mode of pro- 
_ ceeding adopted by Mr. Grattan; they were clear-and eflabliſbed 
deeiſions againſt all the argriments of: the opponents of the tacas 
ſures re | 

ſaid, no man 110 deny with truth, that a 8 ru- 
mour prevailed, that abuſes of the nature ſtated had been ' COM» 
mitted: by the late adminiſtration ;; and every man of 1 
wuſt confeſs, chat there were ſtrong * of ſuſpicion that 
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Lord Buckingham ſhould, in the inſtance mentioned, have vio- 
lated the privileges of the Lords and Commons of Ireland in 
September 1789, when in the very ſame year he was cenſured by 
a very conſiderable majority of the Houſe'of Commons, for an 
attempt to queſtion the undoubted rights and privileges of both 
Houſes. JJ 8 
Mr. Forbes alſo obſerved, that the circumſtances of things eon- 
Armed the ſuſpicion and afforded ground for this rumour: Com- 
pate chis meaſure of Lord Buckingham's with every other part 
of his conduct during his adminiſtration, and a perfect agree- 
ment and ſimilitude was immediately diſcernable between this 
and all the other parts of his ſyſtem. - Therefore, he ſaid, every 
circumſtance and precedent concurred to juſtify the mode of pro- 
cedure to which his right honourable friend had reſorted. * © 
He then ſaid, the exertions of the gentlemen with whom 
he had the honour of co-operating, were interpreted by their 
opponents into a contention for power and place; if ſuch an im- 
putation was well founded, his friends muſt be very ignorant of 
Triſſ politics; they had choſen a very bad method of obtaining 
office in Ireland, by pledging themſelves both in public and pri- 
vate, both in writing and ſpeaking, to the ſupport of the moſt 
conftitutional and pdpular meaſures, ſuch as a penſion and place 
bill, a reſponſibility bill, an abolition of the police, &c. this con- 
duct, it was probable, inſtead of facilitating their acceſs to office, 
muſt prove an inſuperable obſtacle, unleſs a government of 4 
very different nature from the preſent is eſtabliſned in Ireland. 


The Soricirox General. The right honourable mover 
has called upon us by the motion propounded, to found an im- 
peachment for crimes of the moſt ſerious nature, and in the lati- 
tude in which it is conceived, the privileges of the two houſes of 


parliament, and reſponſibility of the firſt executive power, are 


deeply involved. It is uſual for men who come forward to charge 
others before tribunals' competent to take cogniaance of their of- 
fence, not only to ſtate the charges, but the nature of the evi- 
dence by which the charge can be ſupported: This is required 
by the law in every caſe of minuter offence, and in every court 
of high and inferior juriſdiction, it is what the wiſdom of the 
law requires, and no accuſation can be entertained which does 
not come authenticated with a reaſonable degree of proof. © 

The right honourable member ſays, he comes 8 
and he upon the grand inqueſt of the nation to pledge itſelf 
to the proſecution: He has enlarged upon the magnitude of the 
prime, and for his evidence he has referred to common fame. 
Common fame is proverbially a liar; the law of the realm re- 
cognizes none ſuch as an accuſer; and in truth, Sir, I have very 
nuch miſpent my time, if I am now to learn from the honourable 
ember what is the Jaw of evidence, and if I am now forthe firk 
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time to be taught, that the high court of parliament has not 

only a diſtinct code, but that it governs its inveſtigation by rules 

which every other court would conſider as inconſiſtent with the 

law of the land. _ 

I conſider this motion what it is declared to be, an impeach- 

ment, and the more ſo from the precedents adduced to ſupport 

it. The proceeding againf the Buckingham adminiſtration, was 

a buſineſs of a party which began at that period to agitate the 

minds of men, who were afterwards hurried into exceſſes that 

they ſincerely lamented, there were many who combated the rec- 

titude of the deciſion then, and let ho would ſupport it, I deny 

it to be the law of the land, that any man ſhall be put to anſwer 

for a crime unauthenticated by any better evidence than com- 

mon fame. | 8 

The humbleſt individual ſhall not be put to his trial, or to make 

huis deſence until ſome evidence and foundation ſhall be adduced 

by the accuſer, How much more ſtrongly ſhall the principle 

obtain where the privilege of both houſes of parliament, and the 

executive government of the country are ſo deeply involved, and 

the period of hiſtory that has been reſorted to, without a fingle 

authority ſince the revolution, to ſanction the determination, 
confirms the poſition that I have ſubmitted, namely, that it was 
a decifion againſt juſtice, and militating againſt the principles of 
the Britiſh law. * | | 

The law of thoſe countries, in criminal proceedings, is regu- 
lated by the tendereſt regard for Britiſh liberty and the rules of 
evidence, which conftitute the moſt eſſential part of it, ought not 
to be violated by ſuch a judicature, as that which I have the 
honour to addreſs. 1 . 

The miſchievous uſe that may be made of ſuch a precedent, is 
too obvious to be mentioned, it may become a moſt dreadful in- 
ſtrument of tyranny in the hands of a powerful oppreſſor, who 
may, on the foundation of ſuch an authority, criminate the moſt 
popular, and deſerving man of the community on vague rumour, 
and bring him to the bar of juſtice as a culprit without a particle 
of evidence, but ſuch as every other criminal court would certainly 
reject. E ; | 

"The analogy to grand juries has been reforted to and relied on. 
I fay, that although it is competent to a grand jury to preſent, | 
yet if a grand jury ſhould regulate itſelf by the lay of evidence 
which ought to pervade every component part of every criminal 
juriſdiction, it ought not to preſent any man as guilty of a erime, 
without legal evidence to ſubſtantiate it, which evidence they 
ſhould have before them, either from one or more of their own 
body, or from ſome other perſon, or authenticated fact from 
without ; and the more opprobrious the charge, the more rigidly 
ſhould the rule be relied on, Sir, as general declamation againſt 
corruption, is a popular topic at all times, and no man is better 
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liſtened to than the man who abuſes moit to whom the power of 
—ͤ ͤww . G2 $f fort | £ 
- 'T have no pretenſion to any ſuch reponſibility ; nor am J 
amongſt thoſe whom the right honourable gentleman has de- 
ſcribed as accepting of the wages of corruption, to ſupport a 
hvelihood : expreſſions of that kind are inapplicable to men wha 
feel a proud independence of any miniſter; hut J acknowledge 
I am one of thoſe: who will not yield to men, who, in an avowed 
firuggle for power, indicate a moſt dangerous diſpoſition to abuſe 
that power by their intemperate and overbearing conduct in the 
= ONE v 
The minifter is called upon in a triumphant tone: where are 
your meaſures ? where are your meaſures? are you fit to govern ? 
— Give me leave to ſay, that a miniſter can give no better proof 
of his aptitude to govern than in the controlling of men whoſe 
object is to diſturb, and whoſe doctrines, if attended to, would 
lead to anarchy and confuſion. But what are the inducements 
hung out to invite the right honourable gentleman? n? 
He has given in his lift : here, ſays he, are a penſion hill, a 
place bill, and a repeal of the police bill. As to the latter, I 
am inclined to think he is ſerious, when he promiſes a repeal of 
that law that firit reſtored good order and ſecurity to the metro- 
polis of Ireland. And as to another meaſure, I can eafily ſup- 
poſe that he * be inclined to transfer the power of rewarding 
indigent merit from the reſponſibility of the crown to a faction i 
| parliament by | JJ ES I oo Fc TN 
But, when the right honourable gentleman and his friends 
were omnipotent, they did not endeavour to eſſectuate thoſe 
meaſures which they now affect to ſupport ; by their omiſſion, they 
have tacitly condemned either the meaſures or themſelves.” - 
But, allowing the (gentleman ſerious, are theſe his pretenſions 
to power? Is this his mighty catalogue of benefits? to a com- 
mercial country, and an enlightened people, that can exalt and 
humble his adverſaries to the duſt. Sir, it is the meagre apothe- 
gary, * with his beggarly account. of æmpty boxes,” who has 
nothing but his penny-worth of poiſon—but has nothing ſaluta 
ry or nouriſhing to the patient. ee, eee 
It is not to ſuch meaſures, nor ſuch men, that the people 
ought to look to: the objects of ſome men are too narrow and 
eontracted; their tempers are too four and ſevere for the great, 
the expanded, and benevolent purpoſes of government; and at 
to the fincerity of their profeſſions, J appeal to the conſiſtency of 


Lord HEADroxp ſaid, though not in the habit of ſpeaking, 
he qrould trouble the Houſe with a few words in conſequence of 
what had fallen from gentlemen on the other fide, and which in 
he courſe of the preſent ſeſſion they had frequently repeated; 
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the aſſertion was, © that no man ſupported government but 
thoſe who either held places or penſions; he did not believe 
the fact: but to put it out of all doubt he declared that the ſup- 
port he gave government was the ſupport of an independent 
man, who was convinced that government were acting for the 
honour and intereſt of the nation, and ſo long as he ſhould re- 

main of that opinion, ſo long would he ſuppert them. As to 
the reſolution before the Houſe, he refilted it as a part of that 
ſyſtem of defaming government, on which the oppofition of the 
preſent ſeſſion had uniformly acted; he held it to be beneath the 
dignity of parliament; and trifling with this great public truſt, 
to ſit day after day, liſtening to declamation, and ultimately td 
bring forward charges founded on vague report. "RY 


Mr. Dux ſaid, if the honourable gentleman meant to fay 
the privilege of the crown was ſo ſacred as not to become the 
ſubject of parliamentary enquiry, he held a language dangerous 
to the conſtitution; it reminded him of Lord Clarendon, and 
aſked if it was not for adyifing a michievous exerciſe of an un- 
doubted prerogative of the crown, that he was impeached? If 
he exerciſed his privilege contrary to the good of his people, the 
miniſter who adviſed that meaſure becomes reſponſible to the 
people; he contended for the propriety of the committee of en- 
quiry on the ground of common fame; and he aſked, if it was 
in common report that any ſet of men had-a deſign upon the 
life of his majeſty, would the Houſe heſitate to go into a com- 
mittee on that report? Well, he ſaid, as he was attached to his 
ſovereign, yet ſpeaking conſtitutionally, he wis ſtill more at- 
tached to that third branch of the conſtitution which muſt live 
for ever; when even the exiſtence of that branch was at ſtake, 
he thought there ſhould be no heſitation on the mode of pre- 
ſerving it; and if gentlemen on the other fide ſhrunk from the 


_ enquiry, the neceſſary concluſion muſk be that they doubtleſs 


were guilty. 


Mr. Curran faid, there were two queſtions, firſt, whether 
the ſale of peerages for ſeats in the commons was an offence im- 
peachable ; and ſecondly, whether there were grounds ſufficient 
for a parliamentary proceeding. As to the firft, he ſaid, this 
was a new queſtion different from any of the preceding ones of 
the ſeſſion. Queſtions of mere expence were to be tried by ex- 
pediency, on which. many might differ, and all pretend to differ ; 
but this was a queſtion of crime on which none could differ, that 
were not determined to be blind. He went at large into the na- 
ture of the offence, as betraying the truſt confided in the viceroy 
by the crown, as defiling the peerage, as ſelling in effect a judi- 
cual office, and as ſubverting the independence 'of the commons. 
No man, faid he, will dare to deny the abſtract criminality.— 


/ 
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Have we 2dly grounds to proceed ? we have, ſaid, and here we 
are not requiring oben any little men, or little meaſure ;: it is not 
2 queſtion of a little miniſter, or his little peculation. We are 
the ſubject of the queſtion, it is whether we ſhall ſhew ourſelves 
to the nation the honeſt proſecutors of a puhlic malefactor, or the 
vile accomplices of his crimes. | | I 41 | 
He then went at large into the power of the commons to im- 
peach for ſuch offences. He ſtated the conduct of the Marquis 
of Buckingham's adminiſtration, and ſhewed that he acted 
merely as the tool of the Britiſh miniſter to deſtroy the liberty 
that we had newly acquired. We had full ground, he faid, to 
roceed. In the great inqueſt of the nation common fame, he 
Eid, w.s determined a century ago in England to be a good 
ground.. But here, he ſaid, we had mare, we had univerſal no- 
toriety. Did any man in the debate deny it? No.—The fale 
of peerages was as notorious as that of the caſt horſes in the caſ- 
tle- yard; the publicity the ſame, the terms not very different; 
the horſes not warranted ſound—the other animals warranted 
Totten. The former deſtined for honeſt and uſeful labour; the 
latter for vile and baſe drudgery. But he ſaid, we had more than 
common fame, or notoriety. We offered evidence of the fact. 
J pledge myſelf, ſaid he, to prove the fact. I know the power 
of this Houſe. I know the conſequence of a malicious and falſe 
accuſation, let it fall upon me, if I deſerve it. Strike! but 
hear me.” He then anſwered the objections made againſt it, 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer had ſtated the encreafe of 
our commerce; jf, ſaid he, the honourable member were fore- 
man of a grand jury, would he throw out an indictment of any 
crime on ſuch an argument? would he ſay, we have exported fo 
much corn, therefore ignore the bill? we have exported fo much 
linen, therefore ignore the bill? He then anſwered the argu- 
ments of the Attorney General and Prime Serjeant ; they ſaid, 
we will not have conviction without proof, nor I, ſaid he, but 
will you have proof without enquiry ? he ridiculed the objections 
made to the manner; the complexity, and the want of notice of 
the charges; the manner was objected to as harſh. We are not 
come here, ſaid he, like ſhepherds under an oak, to ſing in alter- 
nate ſtrains of gentle melody, we are come to make inquiſition of 
public guilt ; but ſaid he, will you puniſh the vehemence of the 
accuſation by the impunity of the offence ? But gentlemen ſay, 
it ſhould be a fingle charge, Will you ſay, that becauſe an of- 
fender is covered with erimes, he ſhall find protection ju their 
numbers? Did the Duke of Buckingham find that prote&ion ? 
did Lord Oxford? did Mr. Haſtings ? no; what then muſt we 
appear to the country ?—a venal majority, determined to protect 
the guilt of a man, unworthy to wear his head; the inſtruments 
znd- the protectors of his crimes, and the partakers of his plun. 
der. But when arguments fail, we are threatened, a million will 
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be expended, it will be applied in bribing the country next elec- 
tion, to make us—what ? a catacomb of miniſterial mummies.. 
Not a ſcene of honeſt conteſt, or honourable emulation; not a 
temple of liberty, but a den of thieves. | | | 
Sir James Corrxx ſaid, the gentlemen on the other ſide of 
the Houſe had ſhewn themſelves ſo determined on every queſtion 
this ſeſſion to ſtop all enquiry, that he was not ſurpriſed at their 
oppoſing the motion then before them. He lamented that cor- 
rupt influence had increaſed fo much, as to enable them to do ſo 
with effect, that the balance of the conſtitution was deſtroyed, 
and though the gentlemen on his ſide had failed in their endea- 
vours to itop theſe abuſes, yet be ſaid, they felt great ſatisfaction 
in thinking that numbers, and not arguments, had prevailed 
againſt them, and they felt themſelves upheld by a conſciouſneſs, | 
that every thing they had done, had been done in diſcharge of 
the duty which they owed to the public, and to the dignity of 
parhament. He faid the right honorable gentleman who had 
brought on the motion, did not wiſh to prejudge the matter which 
he had ſubmitted to them ; his object was to inſtitute a com- 
mittee, of inquiry, to aſcertain whether thoſe reports which had 
gone abroad, and which, were generally believed, were founded 
in fact or not. The object he conſidered to be gf the firſt mag- 
nitude, no leſs than the dignity of the peerage, and the inde- 
pendence of the Houſe of Commons; and he thought the right 
honourable gentleman had ated with great candour in bringing 
forward a direct and poſitive charge, which, however, he would 
have been warranted in doing, but in moying for a committee to 
inquire whether there was any foundation for theſe charges or 
not. He ſaid gentlemen ſeemed alarmed at the mention of an 
inquiry; they ſeemed to conſider it a kind of ordeal, which it 
would be dangerous ſor them to encounter; but they ſhould re- 
flect, it was an ordeal, in which, if guilty, they had a much 
greater chance of eſcaping, than if innocent, of being convicted; 
their accuſers would have many dark and intricate tranſactions to 


unravel, in order to get at the truth, they being in poſſeſſion of 
the ſecret, would en 


eavour to perplex the buſineſs, and involve it 
m as much confuſion as they could ; they had alſo numbers on 
their fide, under good command, and well diſciplined, that would 
be of ſervice to them, and therefore he wondered, that with all 
theſe advantages on their fide, they would ſhrink from an in- 
quiry, which, if they were innocent, muſt end in their own fa - 
your : but he ſuppoſed they were afraid the ken of parliamen- 
tary enquiry mi Shit prove much deeper than might be conſiſtent 
with their own ſafety, into the wounds of the conſtitution. He 
faid gentlemen had called this a charge unſupported by proof; 
but ſurely they muſt know this was not the proper flage of the 
uſineſs to bring forward proofs; it was idle in them to ſay, 
ring forward your proofs, and at the ſame time preclude it with 
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effect; ; it was abſurd to lay, the charges were falſe, and at the 
ſame time to ftifte an enquiry, by which alone the falſity of theſe 
charges could be detected. He hoped, however, that a little re- 
flection would induce gentlemen to accede to this nennen, If 
innocent, they had nothing to fear ; if guilty, they mig ht. be 
affured that Lr Wo motion would not ſcreen them from 
detection; it would have a contrary effeQ, becauſe no one could 
fuppoſe that they would refuſe going into an enquiry, unleſs they 
knew that there was ſomethin very corrupt and unconſtitutional 
in the manner of conferring thoſe peerages, which could not be 
made known without for ever diſgracing the adminiſtration. 


Mir. GrarTan faid, Sir, I rife to to two only, 
other gentlemen on this fide haye ade Wh un y 2 
more. 

It has been faid, that common fame is not ground for enquiry. 
It has been ſaid, chat this charge i is the fimple aſſertion of an i nd 
vidual, and not grounded on common fame. As to the firſt, 
gentlemen combat all precedents previous to the revolution. Sir, 
there have been precedents fince the revolution 1. pevliawentary 
penal — 1A founded on common, fame ; but gentlemen 
| betray a melancholy ignorance of the biſtory of England, when 
they ſuppoſe that precedents previous to the revoJutzon axe of no 
avail: E aſk them, what was the revolution? What but a tran-· 
ſaction founded on previous precedents and principles. The de- 
claration of Rig ht at the revolution, is founded on the petition 
of Right hielt 5 before the revolution in the 28th of the 
reign ot Charles I. from whence I adduce my principal prece- 
dent”: The truth is, that all the great principles of precedents 
on which the — conftitution * formed, are drawn from 2 

riod | previous to reyolution. eed I remind ntlemen 
the = charter ak an of the great ID, in ES 


FELEX 


that 1 ant branch of uhh e has ON their attention, 
and therefore on this ſubject try jew 7 themſelves abſolutely illi 
terate—confident as whe r fs and illiterate as hiſtorians. 
They ſpeak ſpeak of the croubles bf the reigh of Charles I. as circum- 


ſtances which ſhould deftroy the ae of every tranſaction 


which took place under that reign rget that the trou- 
bles did not take place till 1641, Rnd 1 L the caſe I have here 


quoted took place in 1636; they forget that the ableſt and the 
n tr geniuſes flouriſhed at the period to which Thare 
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referred, and that the force and fire of that period communicated 
its virtue to aſter ages, and taught poſterity what were the rights 
and pretenſions of the people of England. The ignorance which 
gentlemen have ſhewn of Engliſh hiſtory in general, they apply 
to the precedent which I have adduced, and ſhew that the law 
of parliament has made as little a part of their ſtudies as the hiſto- 
ry of England—they have been better employed, perhaps, than 
by applications to ſuch ſtudies. Thoſe gentlemen are ignorant 
of proceedings of parliament, and the principles on which theſe 
proceedings are grounded. They aſſert, that common fame is 
not a ground for enquiry here; I directly contradict them, and 
deſire them to go to their ſtudies and inform themſelves better. 
Now it ſeems they correct themſelves, and only ſay it is no ground 
for a penal proceeding, in which I again contradi& them, and 
deſire them once more to inſtruct themſelves. It is expreſsly 
determined, that common fame is a foundation not only for en- 
quiring here, but for tranſmitting to the king or the Iqds, and 
the practice has been adopted in Great Britain in pMham 
whoſe authority they will not attempt to deny ben they in- 
form themſelves on the ſubject: The reaſon and neceſſity of ſuch 
a principle, as well as its exiſtence in the grand inquelt of the 
nation, they will underſtand when _ once underſtand the na- 
türe, properties and duties of the aſſembly of which they are 
members. They tell you, that the ſenſe of the moſt reſpectable 
part of the Houſe was againſt the reſolution that paſſed in the 
2d of Charles I. 1626, namely, that common fame was a ground 
for parliamentary enquiry—ignorant men! where is the hiſtory, 
where is the acconnt of all this? It is not ſo—not one ſyllable of 
it ; they do not know the hiſtory in general, nor this part of 
hiſtory in particular: The fact is directly the contrary to their 
affertion. 'There was not only a majority of the Houſe of Com- 
mons in favour of the reſolution, but there were very few men 
and no great name againſt it. I do not mean to anſwer the gen- 
tlemen on the other fide on this ſnbject, but I willinftrut them. 
After having ſhewn an ignorance of hiſtory, and an ignorance of 
this part in particular, they proceed to make charges againſt the 
preſent oppoſition. They ſay its object is to deſtroy Fr 
ment, and the proof which they adduce of ſuch an intention, is 
our proceeding to puniſh men who have been guilty of a viola- 
tion of law, and of corrupt agreements to deſtroy the repreſen- 
tation of the pecple in one houſe, by ſale of the honours of 
the other. If gentlemen mean by government, ſuch a ſort of 
government as they or their corrupt patrons ſupport, a govern- 
ment by corruption, then indeed they are juſt in charging us 
with an intention to deſtroy government, for we certainly do 
mean to puniſh and reſorm that little fancy ſyſtem of pert and 
profligate politics which they and their friends attempted to in- 
trod use intò this country, It is our intention to bridle aad 
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eventually to puniſh that little junto, that has neither public prin- 
ciple, nor public care, nor public purity, nor even temper or deco- 
rum, and yet preſumes to call itſelf the government of the country. 
© The next proof gentlemen adduce of the ll intentions of oppo- 
ſition, is, that ib not only means to puniſh the crimes of the 
country, (by which I mean her preſent miniſters) but means to 
relieve the country by a place-bill, a penſion-bill, a reſponſihility- 
bill, a bill to repeal the preſent police, a diſqualifying revenue- 
officers bill, and z diſcontinuance of all the new charges impoſed 
by Lerd Buckingham, and theſe ſalutary laws and meaſures 
(laws and meaſores which their crimes have made indiſpenſable} 
they ſtate as proof of our criminal intention towards Ireland, 
3 8 call it, I think, a beggarly account of empty boxes, alluding 
to ſome image in a play, and concluding rather with a jeſt than 
an argument. | Nt | | 
Sir, the ſecond point is, whether the charge which we ſubmit 
is founded on common fame? and they fay that it is only my 
ſimple aſſertion, indeed ! Will they reſt it on that? Will they 
aſſert it is only a ſimple aſſertion? I do not aſſert only that, 1 
have heard it commonly faid, and ſpecially ſtated the fumg— 
the perſons—the circumſtances ;—but I ſaid I never heard it out 
of theſe walls denied: It is a crime as generally known, and as 
publicly reported, as any thing which is not. yet reduced to ſpe- 
cial conviction ; it is a crime we offer to prove, we come here to 
arraign the miniſters of the crown. I will read the charges which 


I make againſt them. 


We charge them publicly, in the face of | their country, with 


making corrupt agreements for the ſale of peerages—for doing 
which, we ſay, that they are impeachable ; we charge them with 
corrupt agreements for the 1 of the money ariſing from 
the ſale, to purchaſe for the ſervants of the caſtle, ſeats in the 
allembly of the people for doing which we ſay they are im- 

chable ; we charge them with committing theſe offences not 
in one, nor in two, but in many inſtauces for which compli- 
cation of offences we ſay they are impeachable—guilty of a ſyfle- 
matic endeavour to undermine the conſtitution in violation of the 
laws of the land. We pledge ourſelves to convit them we dare 
them to go into an enquiry—we do not affect to treat them as 
other than public malefaftors—we ſpeak to them in a ſtile of 
the molt mortifying and humiliating defiance. e pronounce 
them tv be public criminals. Will they dare to deny the charge ? 
I call upon, and dare the oſtenſible member to riſe in his 
place, and ſay on his honour that he does not believe ſuch cor- 
- rupt agreements have taken place. I wait for a ſpecific anfwer. 


"Major HovArTr. TI riſe to ſay, that if I could think the 
right honourable gentleman had any right to aſſe me the queſtion 
he has propoſed, and were I alone concerned in it, I ſhould find 
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no manner of difficulty in anſwering him; but as it is a queſtion 
which relates to the exerciſe of his majeſty's undoubted preroga- 
tive, it would ill become me, upon the inſtigation of an indivi- 
dual, to ſay what were the reaſons which had induced his ma- 
jeſty to beſtow upon any perſons thoſe honours which the crown 


alone can conſtitutionally confer. As to the charge that has 


been made, I cannot avoid exprelling ſome ſurpriſe that gentle- 
men were not ſufficiently alarmed by commen fame at the end of 
Lord Northington's adminiſtration, to bring forward fuch a 
charge then. Common fame certainly did then report that pee- 
rages had been notoriouſly granted in return for ſeats in the 
Commons Houſe of parliament ; yet the right honourable gen- 
tleman and his friends were in the confidence of that adminſtra- 
tion, and muſt be preſumed to be informed of the fact. 


Mr. Coxor rx ſaid, that his right honourable friend on this 
ſide the Houſe had afked a plain, unequivocal, direct queſtion, 
and the Houſe was to judge whether his right honourable friend 
on the other ſide had given an intelligible and ſatisfactory an- 


| Heer, for his part he conceived not. 


The queſtion being put, the Houſe Uivided, 
Ayes, for Mr. Grattan's motion, 88 
Noes, — — 144 


Fa 


; Moxpav, Fannvary. 22, 1790. 
The tobaceo duty bill was read a third time and paſſed. 
Mr Axnrslx reported the Down- cathedral bill. 
| Mr. Row rev junf faid, he had lately been at Downpatrick, 


he had not heard a word of the bill or the etition on which it 
was grounded; he therefore ſhould conſider it as a matter of ſur- 


prize, and hoped the Houſe would order the bill to be recom- 


mitted, for he conceived it to be an improper one. 


Mr. AxwxtsLty ſaid, if the honourable gentleman would offer 
any ſolid ohjection, he would conſent, but he had not as yet: 
The plain ſtate of the caſe, ſaid he, is this. The dean of Down 
defires to ſet apart a ſum out of his annual income, { 3ool. per an.) 


for the repairs of the cathedral, he wiſhes to have the ſanction of 


parliament ; A bill is brought in and almoſt paſſed for the pur 
poſe—nobody can be injured, and I cannot conceive why the 
honourable gentleman ſhould oppoſe the bill. . = 


The Artroxnzy Genenat. If a bill for the repait of a 
church, in which dieine ſervice is to be celebrated, is an impro- 
per one, this is certainly ſo, but far am I from being of that 
opinion; and I ſhafl therefore hope the honourable gentleman 
will withdraw his oppoſition. | 

The bill was thereon ordered to be engroſſed. | 

Mr. Rowrzr gave notice, that he would move a clauſe by 
way of rider on the bill, upon the third reading. 


On the order of the day being read for the ſecond reading of 


the bill for continuing the act for the better execution of the law 


in the counties at Iarge, being read, 3 

The Arroxxey Gextxar faid, E am ſorry to find that a 
notion has gone abroad, which is quite unfounded in fact, that 
this bill is deſigned to extend the effects of the former; there is 
no ſuch intention, and I think it my duty to tell gentlemen, leſt 
they ſhould be deceived by vague rumours. | 


* 


Mr. Sr zwar ſaid, his whole oppoſition aroſe from the clauſe 
which permits the Lord Lieutenant to extend the influence of 
the act; and he thought that clauſe alarming to the intereſts of 
the people, and deſigned to increaſe the influerice of the crown 


but if the right honourable gentleman would admit a claufe to 
prevent the extenſion of the bill, his oppoſition would ceaſe. 


Mr. Hormes faid, he had ſeen in his own county the ſalutary 
eſtects of this law; it had before the enaction of this law been 
oppreſſed and harraſſed with whiteboys ind forcible poſſeſſions, 
but now the face of the country was different, fo much ſo, that 
many gentlemen there who had been violent in cenſuring the 


act, were how its moſt zealous advocates. 


again Jchn Magee, at the ſeveral ſuits of Richard Daly for 


orders and proceeding in thoſe feveral cauſes. q 
Ordered accordingly. 


and Francis Higgins for 20ool. with atteſted copies of ill the 
„ .es 
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Read a firſt time the revenue bill, and ordered for the ſecond 
reading to-morrow. & ; 
A motion was then made for a committee to enquire into the 
ſlate of the jails of this kingdom, purſuant to the reports of Sir 
Jerome Fitzpatrick, - inſpeRor-general, 3 . 
Mi. Boyp preſented a bill for building a bridge over Lough 
Foyle at Londonderry, which was read a firſt time, ; 


Mr. Pomeroy ſaid, that by the bill before the Houſe, he con- 
ceived that the city of Derry would be aggrandized at the ex- 
pence of the town; he had the honour to repreſent the town of 
Strabane, that the trade of Strabane would be certainly deſtroyed 
if ſuch a bridge was not erected as would permit ſhips, ſuch as 
are uſed in that trade, to paſs under it at all times, till he was 
aſſured of that, he ſhould oppoſe the bill. . . 


"Mr. Bovp ſaid, it was intended to ere& ſuch a bridge as 
would not check in the leaſt the trade of Strabane, but he would 
not proceed on any ſtep till he had ſatisfied the honourable gen- 
tleman. | | | . 


The bill was ordered for a ſecond reading on Wedneſday. 
Sir Epwaxp CrorToN preſented a bill for repairing the road 


from Kinnegad to Athlone, which was read a firſt time, and or- 
dered for a ſecond reading next day. | 


. 
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Read a third time and paſſed the following bills: The Down 
tathedrial bill the American trade bill the linen truſtees bill 
the royal exchange duty bill —the bill granting money for pious 
purpoſes. | 4 7 : 

Mr. Horus preſented the bill for the relief of inſolvent deb- 
tors, which was read a firſt time, and ordered for a ſecond read- 
ing next day. = | 150 


Mr. Masox reported from the committee of ſupply, that they 
had reſolved on a ſupply of 600l. per annum. for 12 years, for 
the improvement of the harbour of Drogheda. This report was 
referred to the committee of ways and means, into which the 
Houſe then reſolved itſelf, and * coming to a reſolution for a 

Vor. X. : | N 3 N 
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local duty for the purpoſe af Fmproning the harbour of Drogheda, 


- adjourned and reported, 


A bill for improving and repairing the e road "20 
| Kinegad to Athlone, Was read a ſecond time and committed. 


A petition of the inhabitants of Lifford and Ballindrait, Was 
| nted to the Houſe and read, ſetting forth, that the inland 
navigation to them towns will be injured by the building of a 
mo at Derry, over the river Foyle. © 

It was ren to * on the table- 


14 « 
0 * 
* 8 * 3 a M2: 
* Nr , - — —— 
4 * 
? 6 . - 9 > 
9 - > » . 
* 


Wedvspar, redvnst 24, 1790. 


An Mer delivered at the har, .an account of the net amount 
of the tax paid to the commiſſioners of police by perſons {cling 

irits. 

Mr. Sackville Hamilton preſented an account of the number 
& convicts tranſported from Ireland, in the years 1787, 1788, 
and 1789, and the number of md ne back to Treland 
in the year 1700. 

Tae papers were ordered to lie on the table, 


© The e bills were read a ſecond time and committed, 


A bill for the amendment of roads and empowering grand 
juries,” reſpecting preſentments, &c.—The revenue bill. —The 
inſolvent debtor's. bill. The Derry bridge bill. The Clonmel 
road bill. 


Mr. FoxsxEs preſented a bill for the improvement of the har- 
bour of Drogheda, which was read a firſt time. 


N The Houſe refolved i into a committee on the corn bill. The 
Houſe being reſumed. 1 


The order of the day for going into a committee on the bill 
to continue an act paſſed in the 27th year of his preſent majeſty, 
entitled an act for the better execution of the law and prefervation 
of the peace within counties at large, being read, 


Mr. STEwarT (of Killymoon) did not imagine that the act 
uired a continuance. If the rifings in — South had required 
dang mexlures, ng ou cauſes have exiſted to Juſtify their re- 


« £ 4 


Mr. , Cunzas imagined, that at the eve of a IR election, 
the exigencies of government might require the revival of the 


» 
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bill, as a puniſhment in terrorem over the people, to prevent 
their meeting to conſider of proper candidates. 


Mr. Pazsoxs faid, that this law, though enacted three years 
ago for the whole kingdom, was found ſo odious to the people, 
that it had not yet been inflicted upon more than four counties, 
while it hung over the other twenty-eight counties like a ſcourge, 
ready to be executed upon any of them that ſhould be found unob- 
ſequious to the government. He inſtanced the effect which the 

rehenſion of it had on a county he was particularly acquainted 
with, and wiſhed it ſhould be confined by the legiſlature to the 
four counties. His majeſty's miniſters had ſaid, when the law 
was originally propoſed, that a local law was an unconſtitutional 
thing: Is not the law local now? Or will they ſay that it is 
unconſtitutional for the parliament to make the law local, and 
not unconſtitutional for the Lord Lieutenant to make the law 
local ?—Is not the Lord Lieutenant inveſted with a great and 
unconſtitutional authority, when he is empowered to ſay to twenty 
eight counties, © this ſhall be your law when I think it proper - 
or this ſhall not be your law when I do not think it proper.“ 
It was a ſuſpending power, it was a kind of enacting power, and 
that too of a law for raifing a great armament, and alſo for pro- 
riding the ſupply for that armament. It empowered the Lord 
Lieutenant to raiſe upwards of ooo men in this kingdom when« 
ever he ſhould think fit, and provide them with clothes, with 
arms, with pay, independent of parliament. It was a derelic- 
tion by the legiſlature of the powers of the ſword, and of the 
purſe; It was nominally a police, but really an army. | 


Mr. Dax ſaid, be thought himſelf bound to ſtate what he 
knew of the bill, to ſtate his experience in favour of the bill, in 
oppoſition to the ſpeculations of the honourable member againſt 
the bill, He belonged to one of the counties in which this a& 
was carried into execution, and a wiſer and more ſalutary law 
he denied to exiſt ; it had effectually ſubdued that remote count 
(Kerry) to the diſcipline of the law, and rendered' it as well 
policed a county as Middleſex. When the act was firft preſented 
to the grand jury, there was, he owned, a difference of opinion 
upon the ſubject; but now, after an experience of its ſalutary 
effects for three years, its enemies are become converts to the 
law, and are the moſt vehement in deſiring a continuance of it. 
And laſt aſſizes a petition to this Houſe was unanimouſly reſolv- 
ed upon, by the grand jury of that county, for continuing the 
bill. | 


Gentlemen call this an unconſtitutional bill, and that it raiſed 
an army in diſguiſe. The Houſe had of late been fo deafened 
with unconſtitutional influence and corruption, that gentlemen 


U 2 
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imaginations were haunted with the idea; the moſt frivolous ſub- 
jects were made the vehicles. of this filly. charge, and the alarm 
of danger was ſounded upon every trivial queſtion. He did not 
know that the multiplication of peace-officers, without whom 
the beſt laws muſt ſleep a, dead letter in the ſtatute-book, was 
an uncon{iitutional mcaſure—an army independent of the crown, 
and dependent upon the magiſtrates fox orders, and upon the 
grand Jury. for ſubiftence. It was a common: obſervation, that 
this country had good laws, but that they were never executed; 
now the preſent ſtatute effectually met that obſervation, and the 
South had really no criminal law until this ſtatute brought it 
into action. Ke PO n | 
In anſwer to the objection of patronage, he obſerved, that the 
nomination of conſtables was in the grand juries, and with re- 
ſpect to the aſſiſtant lawyer, he was, diſqualified from ſitting in 
parliament. And after ſtating the happy effect of reviving th at 
ancient and excellent . juriſdiction, the general ſeſſions in the 
South, particularly in his county, under the regulation of a gen- 
tleman who would do honour to any beneh, he truſted the Houſe 
would be governed by the teſtimony of members who knew and 
felt the excellence of the meaſure, and not by thoſe who having 
made no trial of the bill, were incompetent to give an opinion 
upon it. 3 5 | . | 
Mr. Ecax oppoſed the police, upon the general principle of 
injury to, the independence of the counties, and its exorbitant 
expence. | 2 | 

Mr. Goprxy GREtxNE obſerved, that in the county of Kil- 
kenny, before the act had taken place, nothing was more com- 
mon than a riot, or a forceable poſſeſſion now ſuch violations of 
the law were unknown. At firſt, he faid, the grand jury op- 
poſed the bill, ſince that time they approved of it; he reſided in 
the county, and from the operation of the bill they were diſtin- 
guiihed for being amenable to the laws. It had been ſaid, that 
it was held up in terrorem was any proof offered? Has the act 
been extended to any other counties than thoſe originally men- 
toned ?—No, but if this were not the caſe, he wiſhed ſuch # 
power to remain in the hands of government, as it muſt have 2 
powerful operation againſt whiteboyiſm and turbulence. 


Si- Samver. Hays approved of the fyſtem of police, as 
highly conducive to the order and proſperity of the nation. He 
had heard reflections cat upon his fide of the Houſe for their 
hlence. If he was filent, it was not from his ignorance of the 
ſubjects in debate, but from a delicacy of avowing his ſentiments 
upon a ſubject, upon which he might he might be conſidered to 
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de in ſome degree perſonally intereſted, but now he muſt ſay 
when the charge was ſo often repeated, N 


Semper ego auditor tantum nunquamne reſonam? 
Vexatus toties ille rhauci. | 


for the charge was inceſſant, and there was ſomething peculiarly 
diſagreeable in the hoarſeneſs of the voice. The addition of the 
number of ſeſhons, the appointment of a learned: aſſiſtant to the 
juſtices, the enforcement of forfeited recognizances, were all, 
he contended, meaſures eſſentially conducive to the peace and 
roſperity of the nation. He noticed the reflection of the bill 
$6 held out in terrorem, and then what was the "inference ? 
It held out this language to places that might be diſpoſed to riot 
« Tf you are guilty of public breaches of the peace, an additio- 
nal number of men will be neceſſary to preſerve order.” It would 
therefore be their intereſt to preſerve decorum. As to the 
power enacted by the act, it was lodged in its conſtitutional 
place, in a grand jury, from whence no bad conſequences could 
be apprehended, and government bad -announced, that - they 
would never extend it to any county where circumitances did 
not call for ſuch a remedy. . 8. 


The Arroxx EY GENIRAL faid, that no meaſure could be 
introduced into the Houſe, but gentlemen on the other fide 
brought a charge that it was for the purpoſe of influence. 4 This 
66 * he) is a language that we have endured too long; I have 
ubmitted to it as long as poſſible, but the repreſentations of 

« the people cannot bear this imputation longer. The opinions 
« of this Houſe muſt be governed by a majority, and therefore 
« the deciſions of that majority ſhould not become the ſport of 
« cenſure, I reſpe& the men who make objections of this na- 
e ture, but I more highly reſpect the great body of the people, 
© repreſented by the Commons in parliament, and therefore I 
« tell them, that when they expreſs ſuch ſentiments, they-are 
« gut. of order, and that their expreſſions tend to leſſen the 
% authority of parliament with the people.” He proceeded to 
reply to Mr. Parſons, The Houſe had been told that the bill 
was unconſtitutional, improper, and productive of influence and 
expenſive ; and a ſtory had been related relative to the King's- 
county. He was aſtoniſhed to hear it. He knew many gentle- 
men' bf that county, and he was certain that if any perſon had 
attempted ſuch a mode of intimidation, they would not only 

have: been diſappointed in this pu ofe, but have met a very 

diſagreeable reception. An army, i had been ſtated, was raiſed 

by che bill, but they were paid by the grand jury of the county, 
and bought their öden cloaths, arms, and. accoutrements with 

their own money, and which money they cannot receive without 

a certificate from a magiſtrate, ing their good behaviour. 
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He requeſted that gentlemen who reſided in the counties in which 
the bill had operation, would deliver their opinion as to its me- 
rits and efficacy—certain as he was, that it had been productive 
of peace to the fubject, and not of influence to the crown. The 
additional number of ſeſſions which were held, were attended 
with the beſt of conſequences ; formerly there were but four in 
the year, there were now eight, from which every advantage 
was obtained which could refult from the ſpeedy operation of 
Juſtice, . He denied the inference of influence from the appoint- 
ment of aſſiſtant barriſters! their ſalary but gocl. per annum, to 


qualify for ſuch a place he muſt be of fix years ſtanding at the bar, 


and to earn the ſalary he muſt travel a conſiderable diſtance, and 
attend from place to place ; when the ' ſalary was ſo fmall, and 
the fervice was ſo great, the idea of influence was abſurd : He 
would mention a cireumſtance to prove that there was no ground 
for apprehenſion that the bill would be extended, unleſs preſ- 
fing occaſion ſhould call for ſuch a meaſure. In all probability 
he would be laughed at for his communication: Lord Lieu- 
tenants (ſays he) cannot extend this act to any county without 
the concurrence of the Privy council. Are they ſo abandoned 
as to conſent to a regulation which hag not for its object the 
peace of the ſubject, but the increaſe of regal influence? No, I 

ve never known or acted with men of ſo baſe a deſcription, 
and I truſt I never ſhall. The bill was to be continued for three 
years, and if any thing objectionable was contained in it, the 
moſt eligible mode would be to ſuffer it to go into a committee, 
and then they would arrive at the proper ſtage for giving their 
oppoſition. : . ' n > EIT „ 2 045 A 


Mr. Kearney did not object to the bill upon a ſuppoſition 
of influence, but becauſe it went to create unneceſſary expence, 
which, as a repreſentative of the people, he ſhould always deem 
hi ſelf IU d to | ſe. : , * ' 


The hon. Denis Browne obſerved, that though influence was 
of late acknowledged to be neceſſary, yet the Lord Lieutenant 
did nat attempt to extend it by prevailing on the Privy Council 
to give the bill before the Houſe opgration- in any county ſave 
the four to which it was originally extended. He did not ap- 


prehend any pad conſequence fron. influence, which had of late 


heen ſo much the ſubject of complaint; he way not an old man 
in parliament, and yet he remembered ſeveral inſtances in which 
adminiſtration, with all its influence, was not able to accompliſh 
ite meaſures ;, he recolleQed when a great revalution of trade was 

opoſed, government were not able to accompliſh-their purpoſe ; 
be recollected that the Duke of Rutland, with all his popularity, 
was inſufficient to effect a regulation of commerce between the 
wo countries ; and he. recollecied, even To late as cho laſt ſeſonss 
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when the power of government could not continue the crown on 
the head of the anointed king. He was convinced, if ever go- 
vernment was right in any public meaſure, it was in the preſent, 
as appeared from the good conſequences which had reſulted from 
it, He would place the eſtabliſhed character of government 
againſt the unfounded accuſations of the other fide. As quota- 
tions had been much introduced of late, he would mention a few 
words, not from Locke or Monteſquieii, or other great authors, 
but from an author who exemplified the dogmatic expreſſions, 
which were ſo prevalent on the other ſide gf the Houſe. He 
placed his orator on a tub, and heard him ſay—“ Now. I haye 
{tated the religious and political ſtate of the matter, and any man 
who differs from us is a rogue and a raſcal, and a ſon of a 
wh—e.” Mr. Browne ridiculed the idea of railing an army 
under an act of parliament contrary to law, and concluded with 
ſaying, that the country was proſperous, happy and contented, 
and he would not be induced to believe any thing to the contrary 
by all the*eloquence of gentlemen, when he had the evidence of 
his eyes, and underſtanding to convince him of the fact. | 


Mr. Gairrirn was againſt going into a committee on the 
bill. Why was the bill originally enacted? becauſe there were 
diſturbances! Why then 1s 1t continued when its cauſe has ceaſed 
to exiſt? He condemned the principle of giving to a lord lieu- 
tenant the power of extending the bill to the ſeveral counties, 
becauſe he would never conſent to confide the powers of parlia- 
ment to a chief governor, 


Mr. Holmes roſe to vote for the Speaker leaving the chair, 
and without the fear of contradiction he would affert, that the 
bill in debate had been productiye of the moſt ſalutary conſe- 
quences to the country. The preſen teollection of forfeited recog- 
nizances he ſtated to have led to a reformation in the criminal 
proceſs of the country. An army had been ſpoken of which were 
to go about at night like general Bayes's army, but when the gen- 
tlemen who reſided in the counties where the hill had effect had 
come forward, and had acknowledged their approbation of it, 
he would only aſk, was it to be ſuppoſed that they would con- 
ſent to tax themſelyes, unleſs they were convinced, it was for 


. He approved of the bill, becauſe he., could; not anſwer if: a 
renewal of diſturbance would not be a conſequence of its extinc- 
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Mr. W. B. PoxsoxBy ſpoke againſt committing the bill. 
Mr. Danze, Tor zx faid, that at firſt the bill was oppoſed, 


but not when it was known that it was approved of from a con- 
viction of its neceſſity. The county in which he lived, had en- 
joyed quiet and ſafety, and gentlemen had acknowledged, that 
the charge was owing to the eſtabliſhment. He had no notion 
of the motion coming on, if he had, he would have conſulted 
his conſtituents, and collected their opinion, in order to regu- 
late his conduct; but knowing that they had formerly approved 
of the bill, he certainly profeſſed himſelf a friend, and would 
give it his ſupport. i | 


Sir Epwazp CrorToy was againſt the bill. He conceived 
that it would create an army independent of parliament. | 


Sir BoyLE Racine contended for the abfolute neceſſity and 
advantage of the law, as a truiſm which could not be contra- 
dicted. Every man acknowledged its falutary effects. From a 
ſtate of tumult and diforder, it had reſtored the country to peace 
and decorum. Before it came into action, magiſtrates, if poſ- 
ſeſſed of power, did not poſſeſs inclination, or if they did, they 
were afraid to exerciſe it. He hoped the nation ſhould have the 
benefit of the law for three years longer, and therefore he voted 
for going into committee. ee : 


The Houſe then reſolved into a committee on the bill, 


Sir E. CrorTon propoſed two amendments, which were ne- 
gatived ; one to except the ſeveral counties until the magittrates 
ſhould make a repreſentation that ſuch a meaſure was neceſſary, 
&c. the other, that the bill ſhould have exiſtence but for one 
year. Went through the bill. Report to be received to-mor- 


row. _. . 


Mr. HarTLEY now roſe, and ſtated, he had on a former oc- 
caſion offered to the Houſe his ſentiments on the ſubje& of the 
police bill, which, he ſaid, experience had ſhewn was not adequate 
to the purpoſes therein propoſed ; for it had proved defective in 
giving to the citizens of Dublin a protection adequate to the 
taxes with which they were burthened, on account thereof, but 
that the real purpoſes of the bill were to give adminiſtration a 
great and dangerous influence in the corporation, it had enabled 
them to appoint ſeven aldermen to the management of the eſta- 
bliſhment, three of whom were dubbed commiſſioners, and four 
others diviſional juſtices, beſide a number of clerks and ſecretaries, 
at high ſalaries, the ſeduction thrown in the way of particular 
citizens by jobs in their particular branches of buſineſs, and the 
proviſion in inferior departments for reduced freemen, for the 
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purpoſe of commanding their votes on every occaſion, when 
« their poverty and not their will conſents,” thus opening a 
road to undue influence on the electors. 

He rejoiced, however, though he could not prevail againſt ſo 
obnoxious a ſyſtem, that there were in the city he had the honour 
to repreſent, electors who had recently given ſo glorious a ma- 
nifeſtation of their independence, by the nomination of two can- 
didates, capable of repelling miniſterial influence on this head, 
and he was confident they could have, on the approaching elec- 
tion, a glorious triumph. This, he ſaid, was probably the laſt 
time he ſhould have the hononr of bringing forward in parlia- 
ment any meaſure of importance, and he felt it his duty on the 
part of his fellow citizens and conſtituents, to move a reſolution 
to this effect: 

„ Reſolved, that the eſtabliſimeut of the police has been 
expenſive, and not adequate to the protection of the ſubject ; 
aud that owing to the operation of the police hill, and the num- 
ber of aldermen of the city of Dublin having been elected com- 
miſſioners of, and diviſional juſtices in this eſtabliſhment, the ma- 


giſtracy and corporation of the city have been leſs reſpectable in 
the eyes of the citizens.“ © 


Mr. GeaaTTan conſidered the bill as calculated to eſtabliſh 

and enlarge the power of government in the city, but not to 
give protection to the citizens; he had therefore always voted 

againſt it, and always ſhould continue ſo to do, Te 


The CHancELLOR or THE ExcHEQUER ſaid, he did not 
- Viſh to take up the time of the Houſe, by going at large into 

the merits of the police cſtabliſhment ; it had been ſo often de- 

bated, that nothing new could be ſuggelted ; but he roſe to re- 
move a prejudice con Ip ing the expence. The expence had 
been charged as exhgrbitant, which he begged leave to ſay, as to 
the preſent year, was unfounded in fact; and on this ſubject, he 
was happy the ge itlemen had laſt year proceeded with a degree 
of order and method unuſual with them ; but from which they 
could not ſlide, as it was entered on the journals. The firft thing 
complained of was the heavy expence of the cavalry: the ca- 
valry is ſuppreſſed. The ſecond was improvident contracts: 
the late contracts were given to the moſt reaſonable bidder, in- 
vited by public advertiſement. The third, the expeace of ſta- 
tionary. - It has been entirely avoided the laſt year. | 
The fourth, the irregularity of the accounts ;—they are now 
models-of regularity. 

'The fifth, ſalaries of clerks ;—the number of clerks is much 
reduced. Upon the whole, a very great ſaving of expence, and 
increaſe of men has been made, inſomuch, that with a ſaving of 
near one-third of the expence, the number of men have been en- 
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creaſed one-fourth ; inſtead of four hundred, there were now five 
hundred men; and inſtead of 18, ocol. a year, the expence was 
reduced to ſomething above 1 3,000l. a year. e 

As to what had been ſaid of influence, he denied it; nay, the 
honourable gentleman who introduced the motion, had ſhewn 
that the influence of government in the city, had been deſtroyed 
by the eftabliſhment of the police; it was, however, neceſſary, 
that perſons of character ſhould be placed at the head of the in- 
ſtitution; a more able magiftrate could no where be found, than 
the chief commiſſioner, to his care principally it had been com- 
mitted ; but did any one imagine that gentlemen could devote 
their whole time to the public? it was impoſſible : and if they 
were to be paid at all, the ſalaries under the police law were 
ſmall enough. : 

He concluded with ſaying, that as upon the ſuggeſtion of gen- 
tlemen laſt year, the expence had been reduced, he would appeal to 
their candour and juſtice, whether they would come to the reſo- 
lution propoſed : if they ſhould, he muſt deſpair of ever ſatisfy- 
ing their wiſhes; he therefore begged they would do themſelves 
the juſtice to examine every circumſtance, and not come to haſty 
and unfounded reſolutions. | 8 | . 


Sir EDWARD NewEnHam was glad to find that the committee, 
which he originated laſt year, had been productive of ſaving ſo 
much to the public ; the right honourable member has candidly 
acknowledged, that there was an improvident waſte of the public 
money, therefore he hoped that member would join jn cenſuring 
the commiſſioners; that in reſpect to influence, no man could be 
ſo hardy as to deny the fact; look at the names of the aldermen 
on a late diviſion in reſpe& to the nomination of candidates for 
the city, no leſs than ſeven police commiſſioners ; has a police 
freeman or frecholeer any will of his own? muſt not he vote ag 
his officer orders hig? „ 


Major Do vx, in reply to the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
ſaid, having on a former occaſion given my ſentiments at large on 
the ſyſtem of the police eſtabliſhment, I ſhall at preſent confine 
myſelf entirely, to what has fallen from the gentlemen on the 
other fide. One right honourable gentleman [Colonel B. Co- 
nyngham? propoſes an adjournment ; I truſt, Sir, when he con- 
fiders the importance of the ſubje&, he will give up the idea; 
but if that does not weigh with him, let me put it to the gal- 
lantry of the right honourable gentleman—that he” will not 
bring down upon him the frowns of diſappointed beauty by 
diſmiſſing the Houſe, when our boxes are 10 Fully and ſo fairly 
filled. What, Sir, is any of their principal performers, taken 
ill? or have the actors forgotten their parts? or are gentlemen 
dilcomtented with thi parts they are obliged to act 7 indeed the 
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audience could not be prepared for ſo ſudden a drop of the cur- 
tain, when they ſaw the manager, prompter, and property-man 
in their ſtations, 

It is ſaid by the right honourable the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, that a diminution in the expence of the eftabliſhment 
has taken place, in conſequence of the ſuggeſtion of the com- 
mittee of laſt ſeſſion, and that the ſaving amounts to 2, 900l. I 
will ſuppoſe his ſtatement exact; who are you to thank for the 
faving ? your committee, formed excluſively from this ſide of the 
Houſe ; and what are you to think of adminiſtration, who de- 
fended it in all its enormity, as ftrenuouſly as they now do wirh 
the ſaving made by their opponents; in availing themſelves of 
which ſaving, and taking credit for it, they follow the example 
of their leader on the other ſide of the water, who never brought 
forward a meaſure without being obliged to his adverſaries for 
amending it. Another argument hſed by the right honourable 
gentleman is, that the police gſtabliſhment does not give govern- 
ment the influence ſtated, for that an hononrable alderman, tho? 
of popular manners, has been obliged to decline being again can- 
didate for the city, for want of the influence imputed. I draw 
a different concluſion from the ſame premiſes; for if, with the 
ſeducing manners of the captivating 'alderman, he cannot ſuc- 
ceed, it is becauſe all ranks of citizens are diſguſted with the 
police, which he preſides over. A further proof of this is, that 
the friends of a reſpeQable magiſtrate ayowedly canvaſſing under 
the auſpices of adminiftration, ſtates, as his beſt plea, that he had 
quit the police, which that ſame adminiſtration now ſo ſtrenu- 
ouſly ſupport. Nothing more has been offered from the other 
fide, and therefore nothing more ſhall I add, but my hearty aſ- 
ſent to the motion of my very worthy friend, the fair and ho- 
nourable repreſentative of the city, 5 


Mr. Axrnux BaOwxE ſaid, he could not bear to ſee this 
queſtion frittered away, by both ſides of the Houſe, as it uſually 

was, by confining the queſtion to the expence. Its expence and 
inutility were loudly proclaimed by the city, but he had a much 
ſtronger objection than to the management in practice, viz. to 
the principle of the bill itſelf—a principle that went to give the 
crown directly and immediately the power of appointing the 
petty executive officers of free cities, was more dangerous 
and extenſive in its conſequences, than even ſome of the enemies 
of the police ſeemed to apprehend. All executive power is de- 
rived from the crown, but the crown has been uſed to delegate 
much of that power to faithful and truſty ſervants—to faithful 
and ancient corporations, for contributions made, and ſervices 
conferred. It ought to do ſo. It ought to act through medi- 
ums, and by interventions. It is the genius of a free ſtate. The 
ſupreme executive ought not to intermeddle immediately in inſe- 
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rior departments. When the majeſty of the crown blends itſelf 
with infe: 1or magiſtracy, when it comes to operate directly upon 
the people, when it makes the petty officer look directly up to 
ittelf, when the hand that holds the ſceptre catches at the con- 
ſtable's ſtaff, it may improve patronage, it may improve influence, 
it may encreaſe power, but it will not cheriſh liberty. The 
conſtitution is wiſe, it illumes and ſubtilizes the eleQrieal ſpark, 
that inſenſibility gives it health and vigour ; but when this bung- 
Eng ſyſtem draws down at once the lightning from-clouded ma- 
ſeſty, it is Iike the lightning of nature, not only of a dangerous, 
bit of a ſceptic quality, it ſcorches, it conſumes, and it corrupts. 
Thoſe who talk of all executive power being derived from 
the crown, and apply it to this ſyſtem, either do not know the 
conſtitution, or they chuſe to forget it—it is a ſophiſm. 
Al executive power is derived from the crown, but does it 
there fore follow that the executive officer ought to be appointed 
dy the crown? does it follow, that the crawn's repreſentative 
027ht to appoint three commiſſioners of police? that the appro- 
b;tioa of the viceroy ſhould be neceſſary to the appointment os 
four chief conſtables, and one high conſtable ? that he ſhould 
appoint diviſional magiſtrates ? The vary contrary 1s the princi- 
ple of the couſtitution. Wherever the liberty of the ſubject 
could in any degree be concerned, the officer was to be appointed 
by the people, though when appointed, he derived his authority 
from the crown. The ſheriff, the coroner, the verderor of the 
foreſt, were all appointed by the people, and looked up to the 
people. And when ſome of theſe ceaſed ta be. appointed in 
counties, where their ceſſation could not be of ſo much conſe- 
quence to liberty, on account of their great extent, and the nu- 
merous and ſpirited gentry they contained, they remained in cor- 
porarions the hoards of liberty, the neſts from whence its life 
bas been ſo often regenerated, the ſtrong opponents of illegal 
power, - which has ſo often given the alarm to the landed intereſt, 
and barred the deſigns of power and with fear of change, have 


* 


perplexed and ſtaĩd incroaching monarchs. 44 
Such was the intentiop of the conſtitution, The genius of 
the police inſtitution was directly the contrary : it looked to the 
erowa alone; it was dreſſed in military array; it was armed with 
with extraordinary powers; its firit object was to corrupt one 
part of the city, and to bully the other, No one objects to a 
firong towa watch; but that watch ſhould be the ſervants and 
not the maſters of the people, otherwiſe, it degenerates into a 
bttle petty tyranny, e town 13 more ſecure. . But if I am to 
pay for ſecurity from the rohber, by being expoſed to the violence 
and outrage of the guard, what have I gained? It is like 
the Arab guards. A. watch ſhould give protection; but 
when it deſerts that duty, and prys into the little ſecrets of fa, 
milies, a watcher of the private indiſcretions of youth ; - -:- | - 
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When it makes crimes of the little ſports and gaieties of the 
common people; it is a ſtar chamber, and a ſtar chamber com- 
poſed of whom? Not as in the laſt century, of men of ſcience 
and knowledge, but of men} ignorant, inſolent, conceited and 
vulgar; men corrupted to intimidate and break that ſpirit which 
had been ſo characteriſtic of free corporations and great cities. 
Whence this ſpirit, this vigour ? Becauſe they faw the crown 
only through the medium of their charter, its rays were tranſ- 
mitted clear and flrong, but mild. While the kingdom at large 
was clothed with the great charter, they, wrapped in a little 
interior circle of privilege, were doubly armed. The power of 
interior police came ultimately from the crown, but the name of 
the monarch was not heard. The thunder appeared to come 
from a different quarter, it came from the zenith, it ſeemed to 
roll only about. the horizon of power, it was heard only in its 
eccho. More magnificent but leſs dangerous, it ſtruck without 
deſtruction, it did not ſour the ſpirit that was in the veſſel? Any 
defect of energy was amply compenſated by freedom of ſpirit. 
I love the irregularities of freemen, rather than the order of 
flaves. The crown did not love them. The ebullitions of ſpirit 
were wrong, but the ſpirit was generally right, and when well 
conducted it produced that jealouſy on the part of the crown, 
which bad adminiſtrations has ever dreaded, and warred againſt 
free corporations which has particularly hated the metropolis, the 
beacon of the kingdom, and by open war and covert wile, exter- 
nally attacked its privileges. : 

In the laſt century it fought by quo warrantos. Strength, 
prerogative, power was its weapon. It has been ſo in this, where 
influence could not operate, witneſs the American charters, wit- 
neſs the charter of New York in 1765. But where influence could 

operate, that leſs, but more ſubtle way, has been-adopted. The 
times of force are over, and now we are to be wheedled ; rights 
are not plundered, but betrayed, and our attention is divided 
between between the artful debaucher and the ready proftitute. 
The man who wiſhes to recover the city of Dublin from bondage, 
cannot flatter the inthralled whom he wiſhes to ſet free I mean 
the governing part of the city, for the great body of the city 
ſufficiently reprobated the idea. The corporation meanly ſurren- 
dered, in effect its charter; a kind of eunuchiſed corporation, 
deprived of its virtue, confeſſing its own impotency, and form- 
ing an unnatural alliance, and juſtly drawing down upon itſelf 
the contempt of its new ſpouſe, the adminiſtration. 

He next confidered the meaſure as an anti-reform, tending to 
corrupt the metropolis, and to ſct an example for corrupting 
every free-borough in the kingdom, while we wete talking with- 
out effect of reforming rotten ones. He then conſidered it as 
debaſing the ſpirit of the city, as making the plant alderman a 
Fetit maitre, inſtead of the bold and honeſt oppoſer of power, an 
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awkward imitator of the vices of the caſtle, but no longer the 
friend of the public, nor the honeſt repreſentative of the people, 
nor the mild and good magiſtrate, nor the merciful yet juſt exe- 
cutor of the laws. I object to the ſyſtem, as giving your watch 
too much of a military X irit: A badge of diſtinction might be 
neceſſary, but it did it follow it ſhould be a military badge.— 
Was a military uniform. neceffary, was a loaded muſquet neceſ- 
fary. They inftantly caught the ſpirit—they caught the name. 
The act ſpoke only of conſtables, they called themſelves captains. 
They were arrayed—they had their field days—they had their 
muſters—they their roll call. The conſtable's ſtaff became a trun- 
cheon, and the conſtable ſtared to hear himſelf ſaluted captain. 
The peaceful alderman preſerved the peace with all the honours 
of war. What muſt be the conſequence? Is there any thieg 
civil in this. To forget that they are citizens, to get the man- 
ner of thinking they are ſoldiers, to get the military inſolence 
without military diſcipline. Theſe muſt be the points, and the 
event has anſwered. No, it may ſeem, ſaid he, a paradox; 
but I had rather ſee your city well guarded at once by the real 
military powers. I object to it as a confuſion of the civil with 
the the military power. The military power ſhould ever be 
kept diſtinct. We then ſee it, we know it by its proper name, 
we are on our guard, but when a power of a ſimilar kind intrudes 
itſelf upon us, under the name of a eivil power, the wolf in 
ſheep's clothing deceives and endangers us. | 

The mongrel ſoldier, 1 have ſaid, has all the inſolence, but 
without the diſcipline of a real one. He looks up to the crown 
alone, he thinks not of the legiſlative power, he thinks not of the 
laws, he only thinks of obedience to his officer, and he is ready 
toembrue his hand in blood at the command of any raſh mixture 
of a captain and a juſtice. | | 

Has not the thing happened, has not the policeman been guilty 
of more inſolence and outrage than ever the ſoldier was, but with 
this difference, that if you complain of the ſoldier, he was pu- 
niſhed, if you complain of the policeman, they did not know 
how to puniſh him. We can do nothing, ſaid they, but turn 
him off, and thereby loſe an able man, unlefs we admit military 
diſcipline which we heartily wiſh. It was uſeleſs, they owned, 
becauſe imperfect, and its perfection was, what? military diſci- 
pline. In a peace eſtabliſnment, theſe ſeeds of diſorder would 
not be laid, in a military they would be puniſhed. ' Riots are the 
effects, military diſcipline is the remedy. By their own con- 
feſſion, this mongrel inſtitution will not do. Fatentem habetis 
reum. | 

Mr. Browne then drew a picture of the infolence and outrage 
of the police, an inſolence which had laid the city under a kind 
of contribution, it was a compound of military contribution, and 
inquiſitorial ſcrutiny. Money was raiſed upon every pretext, and 
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ner, offered to make his way by the ſword ; he would not men- 
tion himſelf in the ſame period with the Earl of Ormond, except 
in point of feeling ; but he had learned high feelings in another 
country, where he had known an aſſembly refuſe to proceed to 
. bufineſs, becauſe a cannon happened, perhaps accidentally, to 
be poſted near their doors. This happened at Boſton in 1769. ] 
Swift ſays, ſpeaking of England, they ſeem to think of us as one 
o& their petty colonies. How would he ſtare to ſee the change, 
they were in 1769 petty colonies, but their ſenates had more 
ſpirit than yours. He then proceeded to ſpeak of the inutility 
of the inſtitution and its expence ; its inutility had been pro- 
claimed by all the pariſhes of the city, though their peaceable 
meetings, for the purpoſe of ſo declaring, had been branded with 
the name of ſedition. 

Its expence had been fully expoſed by an honourable friend 
of his [Sir Francis Hutchinſon] in all its detail; the warriors 
fled before ſuch laughable conviction, and the ſenate, like the 
ſenate of Rome, when Hannibal fled, that raiſed a temple to 
xidicule where his camp had ſtood, was ready to erect a®emple 
to the ſame power, where the watch-houſe of each modern ſachem 

had reared its head. | | 
le then, after going a little into the detail of expence, and 
ſhewing that the defence of Sir John Parnell, as to the expence 
decreafing, was irrelative to the preſent motion, (as appeared 
from the words of it) at the ſame time, that it acknowledged all 
the abuſes that had been alledged in the laſt year, concluded by 
| a general view of the objections to the police. Take it then in 
all its parts, view its expence and its prodigality, view its inſo- 
lences, its outrages, view its corruption, and its influence, view 
its military ſpirit, abhorrent to a free ſtate, view it as an enemy# 
to reform, view it as the debaſer of free and generous ſpirit, 
view it as the inſtrument of a corrupt and arbitrary government, 
and paſs your judgment on that government which patroniſes 
ſuch a ſyſtem; they will tell you it is trifling, nothing is trifling 
in a free country; they will tell you it is a local circumſtance, * 
but from that circumſtance they will deduce a principle; they 
will tell you it is no part of a ſyſtem, I day it is a part of a ſyſ- 
tem which gaes, in all its parts, to ancreaſe the influence of the 
crown, to corrupt its repreſentation, and to debaſe the ſpirit of 
the people. Liberty is jealous to a degree, it ought to be ſo. 
In the reign of Edward VI. an attempt to make convicts work 
in chains, ſet the whole kingdom in a flame, and now that they 
bave adopted, it it carefully regulated and guarded, and ſtill is 
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unpopular. In the reign of King William, an attempt to re- 

giſter ſeamen, though apparently uſeful, was reſiſted and drop- 

ped for the ſame reaſon, and this very police in the city of Lon- 
don, tlie miniſter durſt not urge; but it is the misfortune of this 

country to take all theſe inſults which England would fpurn at. 

Imitate her ſpirit, and check in the bud, a ſyſtem which wars 

againſt your conſtitution, and is more dangerous in its conſe- 

quences than even its adverſaries ſeem to apptehend. | 


Mr. Ocirvix ſaid, that he roſe only forthe purpoſe of making 
a few remarks on what had fallen from the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. The right honourable gentleman had ſtated, that 
there had been a reduction of about 2000). in the police eſta- 
bliſnments, and an arrear of about 3000l. which belonged to a 
former year, and which ought alſo to be deducted from the ac- 
count of the laſt year, and that thoſe two fums being deducted 
from 18, oocl. the expence of the laſt year would leave the ſum 
of only about 1 3,000). as the real and true expence of the police. 
He begged to aſk the right honourable gentleman, if he would 
pledge himſelf to the Houſe, that in lieu of the reduction of 
2000l. no new appointment, ſhould be made; no charge brought 
forward for extraordinaries or contingencies to that, or perhaps 
a greater amount. The right honourable gentleman had taken 
credit for an arrear of zoocl. which he faid belonged to a former 
Would the right honourable gentleman pledge himſelf to 
the Houſe, that no fuch arrear now exiſted to be brought for- 
ward in the account of the current year? Would the honourable 
alderman, the firft commiſſioner of the police, who muft know 
the ſecrets of that board better than the right honourable gentle- 
man, ſtand up in his place and declare to the Houſe, that no ſuch 
outſtanding arrear now exiſted? Or would the right honouable 
gentleman ſimply pledge himſelf to the Houſe, that the expence 
of the current Year ſhould not, with the arrear, exceed the ſum 
of 13 or 14;000l. ? If the right honourable gentleman would 
vpledge himſelf to that purpoſe, he ſhould admit that the argu- 
ment, as far as it went, was perfectly fair and concluſive, as to 
the reduction of expence. But if the right honourable gentleman 
| would not pledge himſelf on this ground, the ſtatement he had 
| made could anſwer no other end, than to miſlead the Houſe, and 
to give a- colourable pretert to juſtify the ſupport, that he fore- 
| 
| 


faw this obnoxious and reprobated ſyſtem was likely to receive 
this night. © That the right honourable gentleman could not 
pledge himſelf for the reduQtons he had ſtated, he very well 
— for that laſt year he had been one of the committee, that 
for fix weeks had ſat on the police accounts ; that they had re- 
peatedly called for the account of all outſtanding arrears, and 
tried in every manner to get at the true ſtate of the expence, and 
vet, to the beſt of his recollection, no ſuch ſum as an arrear of 
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3000l. had ever come to light—the commiſſioners had carefully 
and culpably concealed this enormous arrear till the moment of 
its being charged to, and paid by the public. He aſked, there- 
fore, what dependance the Houſe could 'now have on the good 
faith of the commiſhoners of police, that no arrear exiſted, when 
they had laſt year concealed ſo great a ſum from the view of a 
very active and intelligent committee. But to follow the right 
honourable gentleman's ſtatement for a moment—if/ the arrear 
of zoool. were to be deducted from the laſt year, it muſt be re- 
ſtored to the former year, the expence of which, as laid before 
parhament, was / 20,0001. and would makg, the real expence 
23,0001. Now, if the expence'of the current year can be re- 
duced to 13,o000l. from 23,0001. he thought the Houſe could. 
not have a more convineing proof of the great utility of the laſt 
year's committee, or of the ſcandalous profuſion of the public 
money, and of the ſhameful miſmanagement of the commiſſioners 


of the police. | 

Mr. BxownLow faid, the defence which had been ſet up, 
ſhewed the neceſſity of diſcuſſing the ſubject, what was that de- 
fence ? Why, that in conſequence of the animadverſions of laſt 
year, conſiderable reductions had taken place, but as it was ſtill 
much more expenſive than the old watch, without being much 
more effectual, he held it neceſſary to give it further inveſtigation. 


Mr. Gzorce PoxsoxBY: ſupported .the motion, and ſpoke 
with ſome ſeverity of the manner in which majorities had of late 
decided queſtions without argument. | | 


Mr. Kearney ſaid, that the reduction of the expences attend- 
ing the police eſtabliſhment of the city within the laſt year, was 
no proof that it would not admit of a further reduction. Beſides, 
faid he, the compariſon ſhould not be between the expences of 
this year and laſt one, but between the expences of this novel 
_ eſtabliſhment and the former . conſtitutional one. He did not 
lay, that government made uſe of the influence which the police 
gave them in the corporation, he was inclined to think not, from 
the very amiable character of the nobleman which at preſent go- 
rerns us, but if the influence does exiſt, that was a ſufficient rea- 
ſon for aboliſhins it. He put it to every gentleman who had a 
ſtrong intereſt in any corporation, whether he would not be ve 
ſorry to have a police on the Dublin plan eſtabliſhed there, and 
whether he would not conſider his intereſt much injured by it. 
If any one would: ſhew him in any country in Europe where 
liberty was eſtabliſned, a ſimilar military watch for the preſerva- 
tion of the peace with the Dublin one, he would, from that 
iuſtant, vote for the continuance of the police. 7 
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Sir Francis Hureuixsox ſaid, he mult make ſome obſerva. 


tions on the ſtatement made by the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 

on tbe police account, that he had aſſerted their cxpence in the 
year, ending laſt Michael mas, to be only 13, 800l. whereas by the 
account of the commiſſioners of police, which the commiſſioners 
ef accounts had laid before parliament this ſeſſion, it appeared to 
be very near 15, ooh after deducting half a year's ſtationary 
out of the year and half's ſtationary mentioned on the diſcharged 
ſide of that account, to which 15, oool. there mult be added the 

1,900l. paid out of the. treaſury to the feven police aldermen, 
but not ſtated in that account, and allo all ſuch ſums as that board 
owed at Michaelnias laſt, which debt he might fairly ſuppoſe to 
de very conſiderable, as from an accurate inveſtigation which he 

had made in the police committee of the lait ſeſſion, they appear- 
ed from their own' return to owe, on the 25th of March laſt, 
more than 3, 5 0l. He obſerved, that though the gentlemen. in 
-  adminiftration confeſſed, and even boaſted in this night's debate, 
that they had made a retrenchment of police expence of more than 
2200l. per apnum' in conſequence of the report of the police 
committee of the laſt ſeſhon, yet the Chancellor of the Exche- 
guer had juſt now ſtated, that this reform had not actually taken 
place till after liſt September. He deſired then to know, why 
thatzreſform had not taken place ſooner, as the commiffioners re- 
He ſaid that he muſt now take notice of an obfervation made 
frag the revenue bench, viz. that the influence ariſing to admi- 
_itlration. from the police eftabliſhment was, in ſome meaſure, 


* 


unavoidable, as none but aldermen could be appointed magi- 
ſtrates. He muſt aſk, whether adminiſtration could not have 
--- Woided letting any of thoſe aldermen be members of parliament ? 


- Wherens they ſteadily rejected the motions made by oppoſition 
et the origmal creation of the police, for drſabling all ns officers 
from fitting in Parliament. That indeed attempts had been uni- 
Formly made Nstelitzos to diſable the officers of Every new 
board which had been created ſince this parliament began, from 
having a feat in that Houſe ; but that adminiſtration had never 
yielded in any inftance, except that of the aſſiſtant barriſters in 
the county magiſtracy, and the paving commiſſioners. oh 


-. Alderman Warrex: The honourable gentleman has ſai, 
that government hag ſet up the two aldermen who are candidates 
for the honour of repreſenting the city: Now, I aſſert, that the 
fact is not fo; they were named by the board of aldermen without 
any communication with government, and certainly the board 

of aldermen had as much right to give their opinion on ſuch 2 
| ſubſe, as any private cabal in any private houſe in Dublin. ! 
believe it would be well for the right honourable gentleman, if 
he had paid more regard to the nomination of the board; for 
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toogh the men who now profeſs themſelves his friends, tell him 
t he will have the corporations unanimouſty with him; yet, 
when he comes to the huſtings, and meets the aldermen face ro 
face, woeful experience will ſhew him that he will not have half 
of them. I remember, when my fellow-citizens firſt called on 
me, the very ſame expectations were entertained by the very 
worthy gentleman who was my competitor; and yet, except in 
one corporation, 1 voted the majority of the freemen. In the 
ſame manner they promiſe to bring him in free of expence ; he 
will find the contrary to his colt. | | COS. 

As to ſome factious perſons who called upon the right honour- 
able gentleman, I can aſſure him, they will be very thankful for 


any calumny that can be thrown upon the police inſtitution, for 


their turbulent and ſeditious practices were the caufe of its be- 


coming abſolutely neceſſary. The right honourable gentleman 
knows there was a time when he experienced the weakneſs of the 


civil power, and was obliged to ſeek protection from a troop of 


horſe. [Mr. Grattan denied the fact.] Titannot be poſitive, 
but I know the right honourable gentleman lived in Holles- ſtreet; 
I know the horſe were kept patrolling in and about that ſtreet 5 
and I know that common fame ſaid, it was for the protection of 
the right honourable gentleman. Much abuſe has been thrown 
upon the police ; but as I ſee every thing uſeful or honourable in 
725 country abufed, I do not feel very much from the fine ſpee- 
ches and coarſe invective againſt the police; I am rather ſurpriſed 
gentlemen have not ſooner, and with more violence, attacked 
an inſtitution which keeps the city in peace, and therefore ſtands 
directly in the way of their wiſhes. 


Mr. GRxATTAN replied. Sir, the honourable alderman has ſpo- 
ken to »point which is not before the Houſe, and to which he 
could not ſpeak without impropriety ; and he qhas omitted to 
ſpeak to that point which is before the Houſe, and to which he 
could not decline to ſpeak without a confeſſion of an inſufficient 
diſcharge of his duty. He has taken very great liberties with 
his conſtituents, and he has not attempted to defend himſelf or 
the police. He has told you, that the perſons who are active 
in the nomination of the noble lord and myſelf, did, upon a for- 


mer occaſion, foment ſedition; the alderman ought to have re- 


collected, that thoſe perſons are not here to defend themſelves, 
and therefore his refleEtions on them is unmanly ; if they were 
here, they would defend themſelves in a manner and ſtile which 
the honourable alderman, I apprehend, would-be very little able 
to anſwer. As to the riots of the time, to which the alderman 
alludes, I have always been of opinion that the principal cauſe 
of theſe riots were ſome of the perſons with whom the alderman 
is connected. The honourable alderman has reflected bn the 
different corporations, and 1 told you that they will not adhere 
| 2 | 
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to their engagements of ſupport, and that the engagement of 
returning candidates free from expence, 'will alfo be violated. I 
am aſhamed to reply to ſo low and unworthy an inſinuation, but 
J muſt obſerve, that no man can, without the groſſeſt indecency, 
traduce his own conſtituents; that with reſpect to the ſaithful 
adberence of the citizens to their promiſe of ſupport, I have the 
moſt implicit confidence, and with refpe& to expence, I muſt 
tell the alderman, that I am. not to be deterred by that unwar- 

, ranted inſinuation, I mull always recollect that I owe my for- 
tune to the peoples and they have a right to command it. The 
honourable alderman has ſpoken in praiſe of the nomingtion of 
the board of aldermen, ard has accompanied his reflections on 
„ his' eeßſtituents in- general, with a patiegyric on that body in 
Particular. With reſpect to the aldermen, I ſhall obſerve a per- 
te& filence, I ſhall fay nothing to the prejudice'of any body of 
electors, However ſmall a part that body may be of thoſe to re- 
prefent whom I aſpire; I diſapprove too much of the alderman's 
example, to follow him on this occaſion. The honourable al- 
derman has ſaid, I * protection from, a guard againſt; the 
mob. It is not ſo. ere was a patrole ſent without my. appli- 
cation to the ſtreet where I lived, but I wrote to my lord mayor, 
to inform his lordſhip, I requeſted the patrole might be with- 
Sir, with reſpect to the queſtion to which the alderman has 
not ſpoken, indulge me with a few obſervations. The gentle- 
men on the other fide deny; the charge of expence, e jos inſlu- 
ence. With reſpect to the firſt, they make out a calculation 
which is not founded in fact, they tell you that the police charge 
is not more than 13, col. per ann. in which ſtatement they ſup- 
preſs 2, 9ool. a year given to the commiſſioners and diviſional 
juſtices, which additional charge they cannot deny, though they 
attempt to conceal, and then the annual charge will be, not 
what they have intended to ſtate, 13, gool. but a ſum near 16, oool. 
Thus their defence is falſe in calculation, it is alſo fallacious in 
argument. Does it follow, becauſe the expence is only 16, oool. 
that therefore it is not tog great 16, oocl. for the protection of 
the city of Dublin as it is now protected! Does it follow that 
the commiſſioners, who formerly charged 20,000l. for the police, 
which, by their own reductions, appears to be an impoſition, do 
not {till continue to impoſe an unneceſſary, though a reduced ex- 
pence on the public. Will the gentlemen ſay, that the charge 
for patronage, which full remains, the ſalaries to the commiſ- 
ſioners of police, and the divifioaal juſtices, and the expence of 
their eſtabliſhment, is not unneceſſary; you have eve reaſon to 
believe” that the general charges are too great, and conviction to 
incline you to think theſe charges in particular are improper. 
When you conſider that theſe reductions have been made with 
rchaQance by the men who Are convicted of palt extravagance, 


— —. 
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and 1 though they mt from fear; ds certain redn&tions, 
will not adopt a real and honeſt ſyſtem. of economy. . Sir, their 
coniidence in. the preſent alledged economy of the police, is 
rendered the more ſuſpicious, when we, ſee that the taxes which 
appear by the return to be 17,000L, are retained, in order to 
fupport an eftabliſhment which tliey alledge to be no more than 
13,000l., and their profeſſions are the more fuſpicious, becauſe 
the very men who appear to have formerly miſmanaged this eſta 
bliſhment, are fill all continued in their offices. 

Sir, gentlemen 1 in ſtating the preſent reductions have ald, hat 
they are mace in conſequence of the, objections of the police 
committee that reported laſt ſeſſion: They allow, then, the be- 
nefit of that committee ; they acknowledge. the Yaring s are due 
to their report. Now, what became of that- report — It was 
rejected. By whom f—By the very gentlemen who now "bear 
teſtimony to its utility. Thus theſe gentlemen juſtify us in every 
former ſtep taken with reſpect to the police, and of courſe im- 
peach themſelves for the inolont and violent reſiſtance which they 

made to thoſe ſteps, now acknowledged to have ſaved this city 
ſeveral thouſands a year. Let this teach the gentlemen a diffi- 
dence 1n the preſent opinions on this ſubject, and incline them to 
own, that it is a ſubject in which they have been uniformly Cr- 
roNeOus. | 

Genera talk of the protection afforded by the police; I 
wall tell you to whom it is a protection, and to whom it is not, 
it is a protection to the obnoxious member of parliament, it is a 
protection to him who has not innocence to protect himſelf, it 
is a place army for corrupt men. I will tell you to whom at is 
not a protection, it is not a protection to the citizen, it is not a 
protection to him who has not ſervants to protect himſelf againſt 
the robber. The miniſter laughs at his injuries, he cares not for 
the peace of the city, but for the peace of the miniſter in 1 the 
corporation. : 

Sir, as to the after part of the queſtion, the: influence- atteyd- 
ant on the police, when gentlemen deny that fact, they are ris 
diculous; they got an aſcendency in the corporation by this bill 
—ſuch an aſtendeney was tlie principal object of the bill. They 
ſay they have no influence from this bill, becauſe the preſent g0- 
vernment has loſt the confidence of the city ;3 it is true, but why 
have they loſt it? by making an attempt in the corporatien. 
Gentlemen muſt diftinguiſh between the city and the corpora-, 
tion ; a miniſter may be, like the preſeut, weak and contemp- 
tible j in the city, and yet very ſtrong in the corporation; ; and the 
undue and corrupt attempts o that miniſter to make himſelf 
ſtrong by venality in the corporation, ſhall make himſelf hated in 
the ay. There is no contradiction in this, but: a natural and 
neceſſary connection, that in a very large capital, a very cbrrupt 
government as the preſent, ſhall have influence where its money 
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can reach, but with the citizens in general, who cannot be af- 
feXed by its bribery, fhall have neither influence nor reputation. 
The queition before you is a proof of this, an honourable mem- 
ber who made this motion, and who has long repreſented this 
city with honour, is an evidence of this; he who is now retiring 
from the reprefentation” of this city, and from his ſeat in the 
ſenate, makes his laſt motion, in which he proteſts againſt this 
police on the part of his conſtituents and himſelf, poſſeſſed as he 
is of their contidence, and diſintereſted as he is in this queſtion, 
except as far as an honeſt man muſt by imereſted, * a bran 
neſt and corrupt meaſure. 


The Ne being put, there appeared, 


_ *Ayes, far Mr. Hartley” 8 . 12 94 : 
Noes, againſt „ 35 
The win SerJEANT withdrew his by for amending the Favs 
relative to regiſtering of frecholds, 


Mr. Gro Poxsox Er roſe to give notice of his intention 


to bring on an inquiry relative to ſome proceedin s had againſt 
Mr. Magee, on this day fe'nnight. 5 F We 


The Print Sas isAur requeſted to be wth in aint form 
the honourable gentleman meant to bring the bulineſs forward, 
in order that gentlemen might be prepared to anſwer him. 


Mr. Geoxce PoxsonBy replied, thathe had not as yet made 

his own mind, as to the mode of bringing it forward; but 

this much he would ſay, it would not be an approbation of 
the procecdings, | | 


* - + 4 *. * 
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An officer of the Kin 5 rms preſented at the bar atteſted 
copies of the affidavits o Richard Daly, Frances Tracy, John 
Brenan; and Francis Higgins, on which fiats were marked by 
the chief Juſtiee of the ing's-bench againſt ohn Magee; and 
alſo attefted topies of all the proceedings in ſaid cauſes. | 
Ordered to lie on the table. 


Mr. GzogGE PoxsoNBY move that it be an inſſruction to 


the grand committee for courts of juſtice, to fit on Wedneſday | 
next. Ordered. 


He alſo moved, that the above mentioned dad be referred 
to ſaid committee. Ordered. 


Mr. DanigL Tots moved for leave to bring i ma bil for re- 
pairing the _ * 2 to Clonmell Leave given. 
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Mr. RowLey preſented a petition from the proprietors of mille 
on the river Boyne, in favour of the Boyne navigation, | 
| Ordered to lie on the table. RE i 


Mr. B. CoxyxGHam moved, that the petition of Thompſon 
and others be printed, Ordered.,- 5 wb. 
He alſo moved that the proper officer do lay before the Houſe, 
the Journals of the navigation board, reſpecting the Boyne navi-: 
ation: EE. | MN vis 
Alſo, that David Jebb, Eſq; ſhould, attend the Houſe with 
the journals of the local commiſſioners on the Boyne navigation: 
Alſo, that Colonel Charles Vallancey ſhould attend the Houſe: 
on the ſame ſubject. | r 


Mr. Hol urs preſented a petition from David Jebb in 
the Boyne navigation bill, —Referred to the, committee on ſaid 
pill. i ; . . s n 34 : : 


Mr. Hzwir faid, it was only the intention of the bill to put 
that part of the navigation between Drogheda and Slane into 
proper repair; the preſent fund was too ſmall, and hardly fuf- 


ficient to keep the gatesin very middling repair, 


Mr. B. ConynGHam moved, that the eſtimates laid before the 
Houſe laft year on this ſubject, ſhould be printed. Ordered. 


A petition of Skeffington Thompſon, Hamlet Wade, and 
Co. John Fay, and Co. and John Conolly, and Co. proprietors 
of certain flour mills on the river Boyne, was preſented to the 
Houſe and read ; ſetting forth, that the petitioners have, at a 
very great expence, erected four mills on faid river, which are 
kept (conſtantly at work, and which contribute largely to the 
ſupplying of the city of Dublin with flour; that when the peti- 
tioners reſpectively engaged in faid undertakings, they had con- 
ceived ardent hopes, that the navigation of the ſaid river would 
have been carried on, fo as to have afforded the petitioners” the 
ſame opportunity of exporting their flour which is enjoyed by the 
mills of Slane, and which excluſive advantage enables'the Shane” 
company to underſell the petitioners in all foreign markets ; that. 
for the purpoſe of obtaining a participatiby of equal adrantapes 
with the ſaid. company, and in order to open to the public at 
large, a free and impartial uſe of the benetits of water carriage,- 
by the river Boyne from Trim to Drogheda, the petitioners, 
with ſeveral other perſons largely intereſted in the welfare and 
proſperity of the counties of Meath and Weſtmeath, ſuhſeribed 
in the laſt year a ſum of money ſufficient, with the Bounty of. 
fered by parliament, for completing the navigation of the faid 
river, in ſuch-manner as to admit boats of from fifty to ſilty tons 
burthen at all times to navigate thereon; that faid work Would 
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now have been in great forwardneſs, had not a clauſe been in- 
troduced in the act, entitled An act for the promotion and 
encouragement of inland navigation,” paſſed in the laſt ſeſſion of 
parliament, continuing in the poſſeſſion of local commiſſioners 
ſueh parts of any navigation as were open from the ſea upwards, 
which by depriving the ſubſcribers of the power of conipleting 
the navigation from Slane to Drogheda, upon the fame ſcale as 
the part from Slane to Trim was propoſed to have been finiſhed, 
had detered the petitioners and the before-mentioned ſeveral ſub- 
ſeribers from proceeding with the work as they intended; that 
in order to relieve the petitioners and the public at large from 
the. injury which they humbly conceive the faid clauſe has occa- 
ſioned, a bill has been brought into the Houſe in the conrſe of 
this ſeſſion, to explain and amend, as therein ſpeciſied, ſaid act 
for promotion and encouragement of the inland navigation in 
Ireland, fo far as it relates to that of the river Boyne, and 
praying it may be paſſed into a law. | 5 
Ihe petition was referreg to the committee on the bill. 


Mr. Fox ks, preſented a bill to diſable any perſon, who 
ſnall have in his own narie, or in the name of any perſon or 
perſons in truſt for him, or for his benefit, any office or place 
cf profit whatſoever under the crown, created after a certain 
time; from being choſen a member of, or from ſitting or vot- 
ing in the preſent or any future Houſe of Commons. | 

It was-read a firſt time, and a ſecond reading ordered for 
next day. : N HE i 

The bill for the improvement of the harbour of Drogheda was 


read a ſecond time, and committed for next day. 


. 


A petition of David jebb and company, proprietors of the 
mills of Slane in the county of Meath, was preſented to the 
Houſe and read; ſetting forth, that in the year 1763, Blaney 
Townley Balfour, William Burton, and David Jebb, engaged 
in a company to build a mill at Slane, depending on the advan- 
tage of the ſituation fnom the body of water ſupplied by the whole 
rear of the river Boyne, and on the projpett. of a navigation 
chen carrying ion to Drogheda; that the petitioners have ex- 

ded. on the ſaid mill and works nearly 30, oool. relying on 
the ſaid navigation; that the petitioners flatter themſelves that 
they have contributed greatly to the improvement of the coun- 
ties gf Meath and Louth, having purchaſed annually very large 
quantities of grain for diſtant and foreign markets; that the com- 
pleating the navigation to Slane was couſidered. ſo eſſential to 
the ſucceſs of the undertaking of the petitioners, that in the 
year 1766, upon ſome difficulties having occurred in regard to 
the mode of conducting the navigation, the petitioners offered to 
give up the mill-race and weir, conſtructed at a very conſidera - 
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able expence, but after a minute inveſtigation, the late aaviga- 
tion board decided on the plat now carried into execution, mak- 
ing the weir of Slane a hend level; that on the diſſolution of the 
late board the direction of 'tifis navigation was placed in the hands 
of the repreſentatives for the counties of Meath and Louth, the 
the towns of Drogheda, Navan and Trim, and the principal no- 
blemen and gentlemen of the county of Meath, as by the an- 
nexed liſt; that no perſons or body of men are likely to benefit 
ſo conſiderably by the propoſed navigation to Trim as the peti- 
tioners, engaged as they are in this extenſive undertaking, nor 
can any be ſo deeply intereſted in the preſervation of that navi- 
gation already eſtabliſned; but the petitioners beg leave to ob- 
ject to the clauſe in the bill now beſore the Houſe for veſting in 
the new ſubſeribers the direction of the old navigation, for the 
following reaſons: in the firſt place, the petitioners beg leave 
to obſerve that the preſent navigation in no ſhape interferes with 
the carrying on the navigation upwards to Trim; ſecondly, 
mould the controul of the old navigation be veſted in the hands 
of intereſted individuals, the directors may at any time either 
divert the water from the mill of Slane, or ſtop the navigation 
to Drogheda, either of which would be fatal to the property of 
the petitioners, who in that caſe would be under. the neceſſity of 
havinz recourſe to the tedious and expenſive appeal of a ſuit at 
law, inſtead of depending on the principal gentlemen of the 
country, ſubject to the controul of parliament; that the petiti- 
oners have reaſon to ſuppoſe that this may be the object, from 
a late alteration in the plan laid before parliament laſt year, either 
to take up the water at the head of the lock above the mill, or to 
build a weir acroſs the mill-race, at the ſame time obſtructing 
the paſſage of boats to the mill, and depriving the petitioners of a 
| ſufficiency of water in dry ſeaſons ; thirdly, it appears from the 
accounts of the navigation board that 35,9841. has been expend- 
ed in finiſhing a navigation on. the Lower Boyne, purſuant to 
the orders of the board in the year 1748, now complete from 
Carrick lock above Slane to Drogheda, being a diſtance of ten 
Iriſh miles, and that 19,250l. has been expended in attempting 
to make a navigation on the Upper Boyne from thence to Trim 
the. ſubſcribers, however, are not ſatisfied with acquiring the 
19,250l. that is expended, beſides the 12,50cl.- granted laſt 
year, but claim the power of raiſing tolls upon the navigation 
already finiſhed at an expence of 35,9841. in order, for their own 
emolument, to tax thoſe who have expended their fortunes on 
the faith of an act of parliament ; the petitioners beg leave to 
obſerve upon the whole, that whilſt the navigation was carried 
on as a public work, directed by the principal gentlemen of the 
country, and ſubject to the controul of parliament, the petition- 
ers were forward in giving up the uſe of their water and weir for 
the adyantage and convenience of the public; but when they 
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ſhall ſind that they have no longer to depend on the protection 
of gentlemen of property and the ſuperintendence of parliament, 
they beg leave to reclaim their property, and to give an abſolute 
refuſal to ſurrender any part of it to the power of individuals, 
unleſs compenſated in the manner prefcribed by the act of the 2 
George I. entitled an act to encourage the draining and improve- 
ment of bogs and unprofitable low grounds, and other ſubſequent 
acts; and therefore praying that the public navigation compleated 
from Drogheda to Carrick lock at the public expence, may be 
veited for ever in public commiſſioners, to be under the cqutroul 
of parkament, with a power of laying on ſuch tolls as may be 
neceſſary for the keeping up the repair of that navigation, and 
that navigation only. . _- | : , 

Ordered, that the ſaid petition be referred to the laſt· mentioned 
committee. 


A petition of the phyſicians, ſurgeons, apothecaries, chemiſts 
and druggiſts of the city of Dublin, whofe names are thereunta 
fubſcribed, on behalf of themſelves and others of their profeſſions 
in this kingdom, was. preſented to the Houſe and read ; ſetting 
forth, that the petitioners have obferve d by the vates of the 


' Houſe, that on a petition from the corporation of apothecaries, 


leave has been given to bring in a bill for the eſtabliſhment of an 
apothecaries hall in this city; that ſuch an eſtabliſhment far the 
preparation and ſale of pure and unadulterated medicines would 
give increaſed efficacy to the practice of medicine, and conſe- 
quently. muſt be attended with effential benefit to the public; 
that the union and aid of every branch of medicine are abſolutely 
neceffary to give ſuch an inſtitution its full advantage; that con- 
vinced of theſe principles, the petitioners formed reſolutions on 
them, which have received the unanimous approbation of the 
colleges of phyſicians and ſurgeons; that fupported by ſuch au- 
thorities, they folictted the corporation of apothecaries to unite 
with them, a majority of which refuſed, unleſs on ſuch terms as 
would lay the foundation of unneceffary diſtinctions, and narrow 
the ground of profeſional aſſiſtance, by not allowing phyſicians, 
ſurgeons, chemiſts and druggiſts to become ſubſcribers ; and there- 
fore praying the Houſe to paſs a bill for the eſtabliſhment of an 
apothecaries hall ir this city, on fuch à liberal and extenſive ꝑlan 
as will take in the aĩd of every branch of medicine ta the ſupport 
of ſuch a trading eampany on principles of union and equality ; 
and to be heard by counſel at the bar, if they ſhall find it neceſſary. 
Ordered, that the faid petition do he on the table. 1 8 
The CraxceLLor or THE Exchsanzs begged the atten- 
tion of the Houſe to a circumftance which he wiſhed to ſtate: 
by the act for promoting inland navigations, paſſed: lait ſeſſion, 
ia order to obtain the benefit of the parliamentary grants for 
that purpoſes, - ſubſcribers not incorporated, were obliged to 
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make a depoſit in the national bank within fix months, or forfeit 
their claims, while corporate bodies were allowed eighteen months 
for that purpoſe... The intention was to prevent adventurers 
from taking up that money which belonged to others, who would 
ule it to public. advantage; and to ſuch as theſe only, the diſ- 
tinction was intended to apply. Two bodies have, on this ground. 
forfeited their pretenſions, the Boyne ſubſcribers, and the royal 
canal company; the laſt of whom have been incorporated fiace 
he paſſing of the act, and imagined themſelves a corporate bo- 
dy within the meaning of the act, and that they had complied 
with it, by lodging their own depoſit with their own treaſurer. 
Now as the people have really ſubſcribed their money, it is ne - 
ceſſary to explain and do away the difference, as to any perſons 
ſubſeribing ſince the time of paſſing the act, and put them on the 
ſame footing with others, —He therefore moved for leave to 
bring in a bill to explain an act pafſed in the 29th year of his 
majeſty's reign, entitled, An act to promote inland navigati- 
ons.“ | | — 
Mr. ROwL BV ſaid, all he defired for the Boyne ſubſcribers, 
that they ſhould be put on the ſame footing with other ſub- 
{cribers. | | 


Mr. ByzTox ConyncGHam defired to know, whether the 
act would not be a private act, and it were, whether the parties 
were ſatisfied to pay 700l. for the paſſing of it? | 


The CnanceLLor or THE ExcHeqQuER ſaid, it was certainly 
a public act, as it was explanatory of a public act. 
Leave was then given. | 


Sir J. Br.4Qu1rrE faid, I ſome time ago gave notice, that I 
would ſuggeſt to the Houſe, a plan for amending the ap- 
proaches to this city, and building a bridge over the Liffey at 
Iſland Bridge. It is a general complaint that the avenues lead- 
ing to the metropolis are, at preſent; in a moſt ruinous and im- 
paſſable ſituation ; they are reduced to that ſtate by ſuch a claſh- 
ing of acts of parliament, that it is impoſſible for any one to 
interfere in the matter. By that called the paving bill, the power 
of the commiſſioners under that act, is extended to the Circular 
Road, and the tax is equally extended, the roads between the 
ſtones end and the Circular Road, were always repaired by pre- 
ſentment, and were ordered to be ꝓreſented by that act; then 
comes Lord” Mountjoy's act, which forbids the grand juries to 
preſent beyond certain limits; and the commiſſioners of accounts 
willnot audite any account for money expended by us beyond the 
ones end. Po put the nineteen roads, between thoſe two li- 
mits, into repair, would require 4.500. including three new roads, 
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one along the Liffey from Chapel-izod, another through the 
Phenix Park, for-which his majeſty's aſſent has been obtained, 
and the third from Finglas. Iſland-bridge ſtands as well as theſe 
roads ſtand between wind and water, and no one feems inclined 
to take up the ſubject, as the piers are already mortgaged for 
more than they are worth; but if the power of the paving 
board were extended to that r ths public might, if they 
would forego one year's advantage, have an elegant bridge erected 
by the end of the ſummer after next, at the expence' of 3500]. 


for which there are funds already provided, fo that it can coſt no 


man a ſhilling. —In order to attain this defirable purpoſe, it will 
be neceſſary to alter the board to which I belong. By the pre- 
ſent arrangement, the city is divided into five diſtricts, but for 
this we muſt add one commiſſioner and two conſtables, as there 
is to be one diftri& added to the five in being, over each cf 
which one commiſſioner and two conſtables prefide. Gentlemen 
need not he afraid of encreafing the influence of government, 
for the commiſſioner cannot by law, be a member of parliament; 
and the conſtables, though certainly officers. of great :ntinexc:, 
will be appointed out of the inferior officers of the preſent gſta- 
bliſhment. . N „ 
There is a debt on the eſtabliſhment amounting to 5 1, 000]. 
bearing an intereſt of 5 per cent.; but Jam happy to ſay, that 
through the exertions of my right hon. friend, {the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer] the country has arrived to ſuch a degree of 
opulence and proſperity, that I am now offered the money at 
three and a half per cent.; the ſaving, therefore on the intereſt 
now paid, will leave a ſum of 5501. per annum, applicable to this 
purpoſe. ; © 8 
The next fund ariſes from ſines on nuiſances; this in the laſt 
year produced 1860l. but as by the exertions of our officers it 
will be much leſs in future, I think it will not be unfair to ſtate 
it at an average of 4ool. per annum upappropriated, which may be 
applied to this purpoſe. ES 


The next fund is, that which bas been heretofore applied to 
building fountains in this city; thirty-ſeven of theſe have been 
already erected; but as it will not be wanting in future, there is 
a net ſum of 4.50l. per annum which can be added to theſe funds. 

Theſe three funds will produce 1400l. per annum, by which 
we intend. to mend the xgads, and complete the bridge, and keep 
it in repair for ſeven yeartꝭ with an expreſs proviſo in the act that 
no turnpike or toll-gate ſhall, ever be erected on that bridge; or 
nearer to it than the park- gate on one ſide; and the Naas road on 
the other. Reit E wer eo Hamed tee 
In order to eſtectuate this intention we muſt raiſe 5oool. to be 
paid off in three years; and here again I wiſh my right honoura- 
ble friend was in his place, that he might ſee the happy ſucceſs 
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of his endeavours for the public good, for I am offered this 1 | 
ney. at three and a half per cent. S 


Mr. La rovuch deſired to know whether the money was to be 
raiſed on government ſecurities, or on the ſuppoſed fund of 
1400l. ? b 00 * 

Sir Jonx BLaquiters, It is intended to raiſe it on debentures 
of the paving corporation, having this fund as a ſecurity, and 
payable in three years. f 5 . 

My intention is alſo make the corporation liable to a ſinking 
fund of 5o0l.. per annum, in order to pay off the debt; and to 
give them power to contract with grand juries for the repair of 
roads within the Circular-road. „ 

I therefore move for leave to bring in a bill to explain and 
amend certain acts relative to the corporation for paving. 


Leave was given. 


Py” 
14 


Fgip Ax, FEBRUARY 26. 


An officer from the commiſſioners of accounts preſented at 
the bar, an aceount of claims on the local commiſſioners of the 
Shannon navigation for work, ſalaries, &c. unſatisfied by the 
navigation board, the 1Gth of May, 1787. 

It was ordered to lie on the table. 


Sir Jonn BLAG VIER R preſented a bill for extending the power 
ol the corporation for paving, &c. and to enable the corpora- 
tion to build a bridge over the river Anna Liffey at Iſland- bridge. 


It was read a firſt time. and ordered to be read a ſecond time 
next day. 


Mr. PaExDERCAST SMyTH moved ſeveral inſtructions to the 
committee appointed to enquire into fees demanded on turnpike 
bills, contrary to the reſolutions and addreſs of 1762. 


Sir H. Cavxxpis k ſaid, that neither thoſe reſolutions nor the 
addreſs, could prevent officers from taking fees to which they 
were legally entitled. The motion was agreed to. 


A petition of the provoſt, burgeſſes and commonalty of the 
borough of Strabane, in behalf of themſelves and the inhabi- 
tants of a very extenſive and populous country intimately con- 
nected with them, was preſented to the Houſe and read; etting 
forth, that the petitioners have been informed that leave has been 
given to bring into the Houſe a bill to enable the corporation of 
Derry to build a bridge over the river Foyle; that the town of 
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Strabane, which ie ſituate on the river Foyle, about twelve miles 
above the city of Derry, is a large and populous town, and mow 
enjoys a conſiderable portion or trade by the navigation of the 
river Foyle; that boats of between thirty and forty tuns are 
now brought up to the town, and veffels of two hundred tuns 
can now come up to a place called Porthall, fituate about three 
miles below Strabane on the river Foyle ; that the population and 
trade of Strabane are daily encreaſing, and it is now probably 
the moſt conſiderable inland trading town in the kingdom, and 
that it is now and has for ſome time been in contemplation to 
cat a canal from Strabane te Porthaff, which may be effected 
with great eaſe, and at a moderate expence; by means of which 
canal (if che navigation of the river Foyle be not obſtructed) 
very large veſſels will be brought np directly to Strabane; that a 
bridge over the river Foyle, built according to the plan by which 
the petitioners are informed it is propoſed to erect the intended 
bridge, would not only effectually prevent any future extenſion 
ot the trade of Strabane, or any future improvement of the na- 
vigation of the river Foyle, but would fo anniritate all tlie 
direct trade which the inhabitants of Strabane now enjoy; that 
the town of Strabane is ſituated at the junction of two conſide- 
rable rivers (the Mourne and the Fynn), which after they are 
united take the name of the Foyle; that it is not difficult by 
mæans of thoſe rivers to carry the navigation of the river Foyle 
ta a conſiderable diſtance beyond Strabane inte the counties of 
Tyrone and Donegal; and thereſote praying the Houſe to grant 
them permiſſion to be heard by their cuunſel agaiuſt the ſaid bill, 
which if carried into a law in tlie manner it is propoſed to be, 
will moſt materially injure the petitioners and the other inhabi- 
tants of Strabane and a large and populous country which ſur- 
rounds | | "TY e 
Ordcred, that the ſaid petition do lie on the table. 


Sir Jonx BLaquiert moved for leave to bring in a bill to 
enable the ſobſcribers of: che royal canal to carry into execution 
the ſaid canal from Dublin to Tarmenbury, on the river Shan- 
non. He pointed out ſome particular clauſes in the intended bill; 
one to alter the place from whence the canal is to ſet out; this, 
he ſaid, was done at the requeſt of the inhabitants of Bolton- 
ſtreet. The ſecond was yrith reſpect to the valuation juries; and 
a third, to prevent officers holding places under the company, 
from voting at elections for members of parhament. | 


Mr. BerxEsSFoORD preſented the port aud harffous hill. 1. 
23 Hirſt time, and ordered for a ſecond reading next day. 5 


Mr. Faxen preſented a bill for enabling truſtees under cha- 
ritable inſtitutions, to promote and extend charitable purpoſes. 
Read a firft time, and ordered for a ſecond reading next day. 


} 
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Sir JOHN BAER preſented the royal canal bill. Read 
a firſt time, and ordered for a ſecond reading the next day. . 

Several of the money bills were this day read a third time and 
paſſed. „ 3 

A petition of the ſeveral merchants and others trading and 
dealing in the lamb and flink ſkin trade in the city of Dublin, 
whoſe names are thereunto ſubſcribed, on behalf of themſelves 
and the ſeveral other merchants and manufacturers concerned in 
ſaid trade in the kingdom of Ireland, was preſented to the 
Houſe by Alderman Warren, and read; ſetting forth, that by 
an act made in the 27th and 28th yearsof the reign of his pre- 
ſem majeſty king George the third, it is among other things 
enaQ&d, that all lamb ikins and wool of lamb tkins may be fe- 
parately exported to Great Britain; and that no lamb ſking, 
5© whether ſlink or ſlaughtered, from which the wool ſhall not 
*« have been taken off, ſhall be exported from this kingdom to 
« any place whatſoever, under the penalty of the forfeiture 
& thereof; that by reaſon of the reſtriction contained in ſaid 
clauſe, not only petitioners, but alſo the ſeveral other perſons 
concerned in the ſaid trade, have been ſeverely injured in their 
property and buſineſs, and no advantage whatever has accrued to 
the trade or revenue of this kingdom in conſequence of ſaid 
clauſe, as there is not an internal conſumption for the quantity 
of lamb and flink ſkins produced in Ireland; and atthough it is 
now about three years fince the ſaid act became a law (in which 
time the operation thereof might be fully known) it has been 
found by experience that the export of gloves has not enereaſed, 
nor has the price of gloves for home conſumption been dimi- 
niſhed ; that it will upon due enquiry appear that the operation 
of the ſaid clauſe has been highly injurious to the petitioners, 
without any advantage to the public ; to the glovers indeed it 
has been highly beneficial, for the petitioners being utterly unable 
to export thoſe ſleins under the reſtrictions, in the faid clauſe, are 
obliged to {ell to the glovers at ſuch rates as they think proper; 
that the petitioners have in vain, in compliance with the ſaid 
chuſe, endeavoured to export the faid ſkins ſtripped of their 
wool, but have found it impracticable, becauſe as ſoon as the pro- 
ceſs of manufacture has been commenced by pulling off the wool, 
the pelt or {kin when naked becomes a'mgtt periſhable commodity, 
and, will not admit of the delay of exportation, but mutt be im- 
mediately and diligently attended to and manufactured into lea- 
ther, and ſach parcels as petitioners fo endeavoured to export were 
all of them materially injured, and many of them totally ſpoiled 
in the attempt; that petitioners would have ſubmitted to theſe 
inconveniences jf here was a ſufficient market at home to enable 
them to carry on their trade, but the fact is, that the home con- 
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fumption is utterly inadequate to the quaytity of theſe ſkins 
which are produced at home, inſomuch that very great quanti- 
ties of theſe eins now remain on hands in a periſhable ſtate, 
which would got be tlie caſe if petitioners were —.—1 to ex- 
port as formerly, and this inconvenience and injury is the greater 
on petitioners as they are at the eve of a new ſeaſon; petitioners 
beg leave to remark that ſkins in general are a periſhable com- 
wodity, and humbly ſubmit that it is a great hardſhip on them 
to be reſtrained in the exportation of thoſe ſkins, and eſpecially 
as they are given to underſtand that no reſtriction whatever is 


laid on the exportation of any other unmanufactured ſkins, and 


in particular, that although the hide and calve ſkins are of much 
more national conſequence than thoſe dealt in by petitioners, 
vet the dealers in thoſe {kins are at full liberty to export them 
when a {ufficient market cannot be had for them at home; and 
therefore praying the Houſe to take their caſe. into conſideration, 
and be graciouſly pleaſed either to permit them to be heard by 
their counſel and lay evidence before the Houſe as a foundation 
to repeal the ſaid act as ſur as reſtraing the petitioners from ex- 
porting ſkins, or that they may be permitted to export the lamb 
and flink ſkins as formerly, or that parliament will be graciouſly 
pleaſed to make ſuch proviſion for their relief as in their great 
wiſdom and goodneſs ſhall ſeem proper. - 
Ordered, that the ſaid petition be referred to the committee of 
the whole Houſe to whom it is referred to take into conſideration 
2 bill for continuing and amending ſeveral laws relating to his 
majeſty's revenue, and for the more | effeQtually preventing of 
frauds therein, and for other purpoſes therein mentioned. | 
The order of the day for the committee on the Boyne naviga- 


tion bill being read, | 


The CuANcLTOR or THE Excntauer faid, my intention 
za bringing in this bill, was to remove a difference which exiſted 
as to the Boyne navigation, and to put them on the ſame footin 
they were ts timg trelve-month, if the ſenſe of the Hou: 
thould be, that ſubſerib&s ſhould have the advantage of the act 


of laſt year; but I earneſtly entreat that gentlemen will not in- 


troduce local meaſures into this Houſe ; they may ſettle it among 


themſelves, and not bring gentlemen who have nothing to ſay to 
the matter, into the diſpute. — 


Mr. Row Ex obſerved, gentlemen are afcaid that their inter- 
eſts will be affected by carrying on the Boyne navigation. Now, 
1 will leave the caſe to three of the moſt honourable men in the 
kingdom, the Lord High Chancellor, the right honourable gen- 
tleman, whom we have juſt heard, and you, Mr. Speaker; and 
all T wiſh is, that J may ſtate the caſe to them; and depend on 
their juſtice. | | 19 
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Mr. B. Cunnincnam ſaid, if my property was at Rake, and 
to be decided by thoſe noble and honourable characters, I never 
ſhould even aſk a reaſon for it, but ſubmit to their deciſion ; but 
as my property is by this bill left at the diſpoſal of other perſons, 
I certainly think myſelf injured ; the water which ſupplies the 
mills at Slane, in which I have a conſiderable property, is left in 
the power of thoſe perſons, and if it ſhould happen that I would be 
injured, it would involve us in a ſuit in chancery, to gain redreſs : 
on theſe grounds I trouble the Houſe on the ſubject, and the 
Houſe will do me juſtice. 


The committee was poſtponed till Monday. 


3 

Mr. FoxgEs moved the order of the day, „“ that the place- 
dill be now read a ſecond time 3”? which being done, he moved, 
that the bill be committed. He faid, a right honourable gentle- 
man on the other fide was pledged to anſwer any arguments he 
ſhould offer; but he did conceive, that to expatiate on the ne- 
ceſſity of the bill before the Houſe would be idle, when it was 
recollected that no leſs than one hundred and four perſons, hold- 
ing places or penſions, were members of that Houſe. If autho- 
rity was neceſſary to juſtify the bill, authority was not wanting; 
for more than four-ſcore years Great Britain had experienced its 
beneficial effets—it was a principle annexed as part of the con- 
ditions of placing on the throne the family of Brunſwick—it was 
a principle interwoven with the revolution, and conſidered as eſ- 
ſential to the preſervation of the people's liberty; and if theſe 
reaſons were not ſufficiently ſtrong, he would add one more: ſince 
the laſt ſeſſion of the Iriſh parliament, no leſs than fourteen new 
places had been created, and beſtowed upon members of the 
Houſe of Commons—certainly not with a view to influence or 
corrupt them. 


The CnanczLLOR OF THE ExXCHEQUER. I did expect the 
hon. gentleman would have urged ſome new or ſtrong argument for 
adopting ſo ſtrong a meaſure as a total change in the principles of 
our government. The honourable gentleman has ſaid, that we 
have the example of England before us; Sir, in England tenfold 
precaution is neceffary—becauſe in England the patronage of the 
crown is ten times greater than it 1s in this country. 


As for my part, Sir, I am not neceſſitated to ſay, that influence 


is neceſſary in Ireland; though if I were, I could juſtify the aſ- 
ſertion by an Engl authority, to which gentlemen on that fide 
pay the higheſt reſpect: the head of a dechning party in Eng- 
land, [Mr. Fox] did maintain it as a principle, and argue upon it 


without contradiction, that influence in parliament was effentially | 


neceſſary to the carrying on the buſineſs of government, and 
that the beſt and moſt virtuous miniſter could not poſſibly govern 
Vor. X. | * | 
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without ſuch influence. But 1- might ſay, Sir, that the Pro- 
teltant intereſt of this country has received the moſt ſolid advan- 
tages from the influence of the crown ; what elfe has eſtabliſhed 
and confirmed our property ? property not acquired under the 
moſt favourable circumſtances : and what elſe protects it? I 
therefore ſay, Sir, the ſituation of the two countries being per- 
fectly diſſimilar, the ſame laws are not applicable to both. 

The laſt argument which the honourable gentleman has uſed, 
is the appointments which have raken place fince laſt ſeſſion, and 
which have been the cauſe of ſo much indecent and improper 
language, and which has given occaſion for ſuch groſs abuſe. of 
the majorities of this Houſe. Sir, if parliament is to be treated 
with reſpe& at all; if it is to have authority any where, ſurely 
it is within theſe walls ;—if not, how can it hope for reſpect with- 
out doors? and therefore, I hope we ſhall never again hear ſuch 
language. Sir, is it poſlible that any man can ſay, when the 
trade, the commerce, and the taxes of the country extend, the 
number of its officers muſt not multiply in proportion? The mul- 
tiplication of officers is a neceſſary conſequence of proſperity ; 
but has not manifold experience ſhewn, that when any great 
meafure in which the honour or the intereſt, the ſafety, or the 
conſtitution of the country has been involved, that gentlemen 
holding places, have never once heſitated a moment between 
their duty and their pecuniary benefit, but have always been ready 
to ſtand forth in ſupport of their country. | 


Mr. BROwxLow faid, he had long conſidered a place-bill as 
a moſt ſalutary meaſure, peculiarly adapted to the circumſtances 
of this country ; but if he had entertained a doubt before, the 
tranſactions of the laſt ſeſſion had convinced him of its neceſſity. 
If there was occaſton for creating fourteen new offices, why were 
they all given to members of parliament? ſurely the reaſon was 
evident; it might be found in the diviſion on the laſt queſtion 
relative to the peerage, where out of 144 that voted, 104 were 
placemen or penſioners; and on what queſtion was that diviſion ? 
on an act of the moſt glaring impropriety ; on an attack, as dan- 
gerous as any could be made on the conftitution—bartering the 
honours of the peerage for influence in the Houſe of Commons: 
let not, therefore, the right honourable gentleman any longer ſay, 
that placemen are ready to ſupport the conſtitution, when they 
could countenance ſuch an act? N 


The right honourable gentleman had ſpoken of the ſtouriſning 


ſtate of the nation; he admitted the nation was in a flouriſhing 
ſtate, and no man more ſincerely rejoiced in it; but would the 
right honourable gentleman ſay that the proſperity of the nation 
was owing to miniſters? no, it was owing to the people, who 


faid they would be free—and they were tree. 


— oo ww Aw ammo oa 
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He ſaid he canſidered. it as the duty of parliament to watch 
with a jealous care over the liberties of the people, for if they ſuf- 
fered the authority of the chief magiſtrate to influence them, the 
government muſt ſoon become arbitrary. He had not, he ſaid, 
any influence in men who ſat in parliament by purchaſe, but con- 
ſidered them as repreſentatives merely of their own money; but 
the country gentlemen were called upon to guard the conſtitu- 
tion, which they, aided by the people, had raiſed. He con- 
cluded, by conjuring the Houſe to adopt the bill before them, 
and ſo leave to ſucceeding parliaments a record of their virtue 
and independence, which would make them honoured by lateſt 
poſterity. | | f 


The Prime SERJEANT faid, it had been very much the faſhion 
with gentleman on the other ſide, in the preſent ſeſſion, to aſſert 
that gentlemen on the ſide of government acted in conſequence 
of the influence of office, he denied the fact, and aſſerted, that 
in point of weight, in point of independence, in point of landed 
property, the gentlemen who voted on the ſide of the preſent 
government were in no degree inferior to the gentlemen who fo 
wantonly and injurioufly threw forth ſuch aſperſions: He would 
therefore whenever ſuch language was offered to the Houſe, pro- 
teſt againſt it, and affert that there was not in the community 
more honourable or independent men, than thoſe who were charg- 
ed with voting under the influence of their places. 

The honourable gentleman who introduced the bill, had ſup- 
ported it upon two principles, that it was expedient and that it 
was conſtitutional, and he had added that it was a condition of 
the revolution, a principle interwoven in that great tranſaction ; 
to every one of theſe aſſertions he gave the moſt peremptory and 
flat denial. | 

And firſt, that it was expedient—he could not conceive why 
300 perſons, perhaps the very beſt qualified iu the country for 
the faithful diſcharge of office, men who from the very circum- 
ſtance of their being in parliament, were always preſent to be re- 
ſponſible for their conduct, ſhould be totall excluded from office. 

That it was unconſtitutional, was manifeſt from its depriving 
the people of the power of electing whomſoever they thought 
proper, and from its involving this principle, that the true re- 
preſentation of the people, and the honelt .ſervice of the er n 
were incompatible. OM 

And that it was not a principle of the revolution, every one 
who could read Burnet or Harris might know: It was a bill 
brought in, in the laſt year of King William by diſappointed 
whigs, who thought their forwardneſs to ſet the crown upon that 
prince's head, had not been ſufficiently noticed, and in it they 
were aided by Jacobites, who wiſhed to embarraſs government 
ſo it was the reſult of 8 on one ſide, and malice on 
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the other fide. And by whom is the bill now ſupported in this 
Houſe ? Why, by gentlemen who for ſixteen or ſeventeen years, 
till within theſe nine months, have been the uniform friends of 
government, and who have never failed to vote againſt ſimilar 
bills whenever they were offered. 1 will not, continued he, ſay 
that places had any effect upon their conduct, though they feem 
to ſay ſo themſelves. | 5 

With an octennial pailiament he could not conceive any man- 
ner of neccfiity for the bill, the frequent returns to the people 
(whoſe good opinion it was the intereſt, as well as the duty of 
every repreſentative, by honeſt means to cultivate) muſt have 
every good eſſect, that the moſt puritanical ſelf-denying ordon- 
nance could have, without the dangerous conſequences. If a 
law ſhould be made to exclude placemen and penſioners, they 
would have covered places, and penſions diſguiſed as in England; 
the better way, in his opinion, was that every man's ſituation 
ſhould be fairly known, and he made reſponſible for his conduct. 
Upen the waole, he ſtrongly condemned the bill, and would 


vote againt its being committed. 


Mr. F. Tzxzxcn ſaid, he had determined not to have ſpoken 
during the ſeſſion, but the unjuſt and indiſcriminate cenſure 
thrown out, would oblig2 every man who was conſcious of inte- 
grity and independence to riſe. He remarked, that notwith- 
ſtanding ſuperficial appearances, an intelligent ſpectator would 
find the Houſe a great national planetarium, formed into parti- 
cular ſyſtems revolving in their own orbits, each round their pe- 
cular political conſtellation, illumined (as ſatellites) in ſucceſſion 
by their rays, and forwarded by their influence; but it muſt 
ſeem indeed fingular, if the abſolute domination on one fide, 
ſhould create independence, and on the other ſlavery! He thought 
the cenſures of indiſcriminate influence as ill-grounded as the 
claims of indiſcriminate independence ; he would give gentlemen 
a political barometer that would ſeldom deceive them ; if office 
emolument greatly. exceeded private patrimony, there might be 
ſome poſſibility of an infinuation ; if emoluments and patrimony 
were on equipoiſe, motives of found ſenſe would evidently make 
men adhere to the ſecurer title, but if emolament of office could 
only add an inconſiderable item to private independence; if any 
man for public accommodation or for private amuſement, had 
been willing to advance five years income of office, without g- 
pining or without inconvenience, it ſeemed the height of injuſ- 
tice to ſuppoſe an object evidently ſo inconſiderable as that office 
could-wfluence. | | 5 
. He ſaid that he liked the line, and if it did not ſeem ridiculous, 
would almoſt hold it without emolument : The inftitution of the 
appointment had been in fact of a much earlier period; during 
the adminiſtration of an amiable and revered character, now no 
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more, whoſe virtues were freſh in the breaſt of every man, and 


* whoſe name he would make as permanent as the metropolis. He 


therefore, in every inſtance, conſidered himſelf as out of the reach 
of the remark or cenſure, as he had not the moſt remote con- 


ſciouſneſs of having deſerved it. 


Mr. Fozses pleaſantly intreated the honourable gentleman 
not to perſiſt in his reſolution of ſerving without ſalary, as he 
feared it would fave nothing to the country, and only tend to 
create a new place of influence. 

On the ſubje& of the bill, he contended that the influence of 
the crown was much more diſcernable here than in England. 
In reply to what had fallen from the Prime Serjeant, he faid, 
that George I. when he came to the throne, was ſo far from can- 
ſidering the meaſure a, tory one, that he gave his aſſent to an 
act for diſqualifying penſioners during any term of years, from 
ſitting in the Houſe of Commons, and thereby gave farther ef- 
fe& and operation to the principles of the place and penſion bill, 
which was paſſed into a law before his acceſſion to the crown. 
The preſent bill contained, he faid, all the proviſions of the 
Engliſh act, and ſome other proviſions which had been added to 
the place bill when introduced laſt ſeſſion. Mr. Forbes ſaid, that 
corruption in this kingdom had of late reſorted to devices and 
{tratagems, which the authors of the Engliſh place-bill neither 
foreſaw nor ſuſpected, and even the framers of the place-bill in- 
troduced laſt ſeſſion had not apprehended ; this induced a neceſ- 
ſity of farther proviſions, which he did not inſert in the bill pre- 
vious to its being preſented, as if it was diſcovered to be different 
from what he had preſented in former ſeſſions ; ſome gentlemen, 


who had formerly been friends to the meaſure, might have had 
. ome doubts whether they were pledged to ſupport him on the 


queſtion of commitment; but when the bill was before a com- 


| mittee, there would be an opportunity for a full diſcuſſion of the 


new clauſes he ſhould offer, which he truſted he ſhould be able 


to prove contained proviſions that grew out of the principle of the 


bill, and were indiſpenſably neceſſary to its efficacy, as a remedy 


againſt abuſes either nuw exiiting, or which adminiſtration in 
future might attempt to repeat. He then ſtated ſome amend- 
ments, which he intended to propoſe in the committee. Their 
object was to prevent the diviſion of public boards of commiſſion- 
ers hereafter, and to extinguiſh the new places created by the 


late adminiſtration, and conferred on members of parliament. 


He enumerated the offices in various departments created 
lately for members of parliament, which amounted to 14, and 
this in the ſpace of 20 months: He ſaid, that in the laſt 20 years 
upwards of 40 new places were created for members of parliament, 
and the penſion- liſt encreaſed 27, oool. exclufive of the penſions 
which had in that time ceaſed by death, amounting to a very 
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_ conſiderable ſum, which had all been re-granted and ſupplied ; 
all theſe extraordinary charges could not be imputed to any other 
cauſe but the adoption of a ſyſtem for increaſing the influence of 
the crown in parliament. It was abſurd to ſay that members were 
not influenced by the offices and penſions they enjoyed, though it 
was impoſſible to prove that either a miniſter gave, or a member ac- 
cepted of any office or penſion on the — condition of voting 
according to a miniſterial mandate; yet no perſon could doubt 
that ſuch influence exiſted, who obſerved that thoſe who held 
offices or penſions either always voted with the miniſter, or if 
they ever happened to vote againſt him, were deprived of their 


penſions or offices. * 


Mr PrENDERGAST Suirn. Notwithſtanding the charge of 
corruption has been ſo poſitively made, yet I do as poſitively 
deny it, and though I am ready to declare, that many gentlemen 
on the other ſide, are adorned with every kind of private virtue, 
yet the people are too well acquainted with their public political 
lives to put any truit or confidence in the new characters they 
have afſumed, and which, give me leave to ſay, for the ſhort 
time they have practiſed them, are not badly acted. 


Mr. Grog Ponsonzy ſaid, that the notorious defect of 
argument and information, and the pitiful dearth of talents ſhewn 
on his fide of the Houſe, and the overflowing exuberance of in- 
genuity, and great abilities with which gentlemen on the other 
{ide had t eated us in the courſe of the ſeſſion, called for congra- 
tulation on their ſucceſs. To-night, ſays he, they ſtand up and 
tell us, they are the molt independent. honourable, and virtuous 
men that ever ſat in any parliament. I have read ſomewhere of 
arguments offered in this Houſe, that it is neceſſary to extend 
influence to keep a factious party out of power. Let us borrow 
this argument—when gentlemen on this ſide ſay, this bill is ne- 
ceſſary to curb influence—no, ſay the other, there is no in- 
fluence at all! Let the gentlemen reconcile this mode of argu- 
ment. Gentlemen get up and exclaim, who will ſay we are in- 
flucuced !—we diſclaim influence] do not ſay which of the gen- 
tlemen are ihfluenced, but their aſſertions are contradicted by 
the experience of parliament. 

Mr. Ponſonby continued to reply to, and refute what had been 
oppoſed to the principle of the bill. He denied that the influ- 
ence of the crown, or of any particular branch of the conſtitution 
of England, was the ſecurity for its freedom and permanency, 
but that thoſe perfections aroſe from the mutual jealouſy and 
vigilance which each held over the other. Gentlemen, ſays he, 
warn us againſt following the example of that raſh, fooliſh, and 
infignificant country, Great Britain, in the adoption of this bill: 
I thought ſhe was held out to us as a model of conſtitutional 


perfection. 
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Mr. Mooxs roſe and ſaid, it was not his intention to have 
ſpoken upon the ſubject, but he felt himſelf ſolicited to ſpeak, 
when he recollected that on fimilar occaſions the laſt honourable 
gentleman was foremoſt to oppoſe ſuch a bill, as unneceſſary, 
inexpedient and improper. He conſidered the ſeveral motions 
brought forward from the other fide of the Houſe as having but 
one Object, that of inflaming the public ; but he truſted they 
would have no effect, for the people were net eaſily miflead in 
eſſentials. And what had the exertions of the preſent party ef- 
fected? Their views and defigns were ſeen through, and they 
had excited, not countenance, but jealouſy, no credit, but ſuſ- 
picion. 'When a party had combined againſt government, right 
or wrong, the exertion of influence became neceſſary to its pre- 
ſervation. This do&rine had been avowed by the firſt orator of 
the whig intereſt in England, and yet it had never brought down 
upon him cenſure or animadverſion, it had not been held up as 
a topic cf declamation to inflame the minds of the people. He 
was convinced that the influence of the crown was not too great 
at preſent, and therefore he ſhould oppoſe the committal of the 
bill. 


Mr. Serjeant HRWirr imagined that gentlemen on the other 
fide of the Houſe were diſappointed in their proſpects of com- 
ing into power“ and therefore they looked at every meaſure of 
government with a jealous and a jaundiced eye. He had heard 
the old argument of corruption and influence, which had been 
bandied about from day to day during the preſent ſeſſion. How 
was the increaſe of influence to be eſtimated ? If by the diviſions 
of that Houſe, it was evidently on the decline, and much leſs 
now than at any former period. He ſaid that the Houſz had 
experience of the ſpecies of government which was to be expected 
from oppoſition, were they to come into power; he was certain 
that the gentlemen within and the people without were heartily 
lick of it? for ſuch was a right honourable gentleman's boaſt of 
power, that he attempted to dictate what ſhould paſs in parlia- 
ment, and he was poſitive, that if ke did not poſſeſs entire power, 
he would be as much diſſatisfied as if he did not poffeſs any power 
at all. Poſſeſſed of ſtrong talents, and a ſtrong imagination, he 
perſuaded himſelf into the opinion, that he was to be the re- 
emer of a country which was in no need of ſalvation. 


Mr. EGA ſaid, he roſe from motives of commiſeration, and 
as gentlemen on the other ſide were ſuch paupers in argument, 
he was almoſt inclined to go over to the other ſide of the Houſe 
and ſpeak for them. He ſaid, he commended them for under- 
valuing the emoluments of office, as there was an high market in 
the caſtle-yard, and for making the fall of their party an argu- 
ment for raiſing their demands. He ſaid he had ſome- where 
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heard of a lord lieutenant who was ſo beſet with ſuch demands, 
that he had no mode ef ridding himſelf of the importunity, but 
by going to bed, and paſſing through all the impoſitions of indif 
poſition, and ordering his father confeſſor to ſay he was dying. 


Sir Borlx Rocut aiked, if ſuch charges of corruption were 
conſiſtent with parliamentary order. 


Sir Joux BrAduiERE ſaid, he did not intend to move to have 
the learned gentleman's words taken down, though his language 
would warrant ſuch a motion, for he did not helitate to declare 
that it was totally out of order, and he hoped not to hear ſuch 
words repeated. | 5 


Mr. Ecan faid, if he knew which of the right honourable 
Baronets had the ſeniority, he ſhould be ready to give him prece- 
dence in his anfwer. He was happy to ſee the maſter of ceremo- 
nes riſe to teach us good manners, but forry to ſee a breach of the 
principle in his firit leſſon. He faid, he had heard ſomething 
about taking dowa his words, and he would tell gentlemen what 
he ſuppoſea to be the cauſe; it was, he ſaid, the reſult of re- 
ſlections that had ariſen on the pillow of a coward, and he thought 
it natural enough, that a political coward ſhould become a politi- 
cal bravo. I have faid nothing, continued he, that ought to be 
taken down, and until IJ have, gentlemen ſhall not take me down. 
He knew, be ſaid, of but one argument againſt the bill, and it 
was, that the man was unwiſe who would build up a dam in atime 
of univerfal inundation. The country was at preſent deluged 
with corruption, and it might be therefore uſeleſs to ſtem it 
a ſingle meaſure, but when that deluge was about to ſubſide for 
2 time, it was prudent to guard againſt it in future. 5 


Sir BoyLe Rocnz. The language he had heard from the 
honourable gentleman, and to which, till a very late date, par- 
liament was unuſed,” he felt himſelf at a loſs to anſwer. The 
honourable gentleman had introduced a kind of Billingſgate dia- 
lect, utterly unknown to gentlemen ; and therefore, feeling for 
that portion of 1t+- which fell to his lot, he had called the gentle- 
man to order. Je ſuppoſed he was wrong in ſo doing, or the 
Chair and the Honſe would have ſupported him—even though a 
maſter of the ceremonies; an office, however, in which he took 
pride, as he conſidered it as an honourable office. If, indeed, 
he had been an ignorant, vulgar pettyfogger, deſcended from 
the meaneſt and loweſt of the people, if he had been the ſon of a 
petty, fouty ſchool-maſter, perhaps he might claim ſupport from 
the Houſe; but a gentleman, the e e of an ancient and 
honourable family, 'a man who had ſerved his king and country 
in every clime, and eyery capacity, was left. ras to the lan- 
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guage of Billingſgate ;' but he muſt take his own part, and he 
did it by quietly advifing the gentleman to indulge himſelf no 
more in ſuch effuſions. He was ſorry that one fide of the Houfe 
ſhould uſe ſuch language, and that the other ſhould hear it; 
the conſequence of the perſons on one fide and on the other, 


would bear no compariſon : Look, ſaid he, on that fide, then 
on this. | | ; 


Mr. ConxouLy ſaid, he would venture to commit his opinion 
on the ſenſe of the people, that they would not ſubmit to the 
ſupport of men who would not protect, but trample on them. 
He called upon the country gentlemen, and appealed to their 
experience if the value of land had not progreſſively fallen one- 
fourth in its value ſinee the firſt eſtabliſhment of Engliſſ influence 
in this country during the Townſhend adminiſtration, and aſked 

if they would ſupport that intereſt which was already fo injurious, 
when tax after tax, corruption upon corruption, the ſale of the 
peerages, and every other obnoxious meaſure which would tend 
to render this Houſe the rod of the community was practiſed, 
and which, ſaid he, will one day make you glad to cede to any 
terms of union with England, in order to preferve your remnant 


of property. 
Mr. B. Conyxcaan and Sir F. FLoop oppoſed the bill. 


Mr. GraTTAN. Sir, thoſe country gentlemen who have de- 
clared a general confidence in his majeſty's miniſters, ſhould have 
ſtated ſome ground for that confidence, for general opinion muft 
be founded on particular facts. What are the 14 new parliamen- 
_ tary ſalaries, and a new penſion lift of 13,000. a year, added or 
ſupplied, whereof you will find eight or nine penſions mediately 
or immediately parliamentary: Will the frankneſs of country 
gentlemen call theſe—theſe 14 new parliamentary ſalaries, and 
theſe eight or nine parliamentary penfions any thing more than 
meaſures of corruption? What do they think of theſe peerages ? 
ſold for money to be laid out in the purchaſe of ſeats for the ſer- 
vants of the caſtle to fit among the repreſentatives of the people. 
It follows, that the country gentlemen, ſuch of 4 as now ſt 
forward in ſupport of the adminiſtration, muſt either withdraw 
their confidence, or acknowledge that they give their confidence 
without any ground whatſoever, and notwithſtanding the crimi- 
nal attempts made by his majeſty's miniſters, attempts which 
| theſe country gentlemen cannot deny, and which they, accord- 
ing to their own principles, muſt abhor. Sir, thoſe gentlemen 
may for a time afford their countenance to ſuch an adminiſtra- 
tion, but in order to keep their credit with their country, they 
muſt ſoon withdraw their confidence from ſuch a government, or 
forfeit their reputation. 7 Ho. | 
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Sir, it 1s impoſſible that the gentlemen and yeomen, and the 
people of this country, muſt not ſoon diſcover the wicked deſigns 
of ſuch a government, and reſiſt them by every conſtitutional 
means. The ſpirit of the country is too high to ſuffer ſuch a ſet 
of men, upon ſuch principles to predominate, to inſult, to cor- 
rupt, and to enſlave. Sir, an honourable gentleman has been 
pleaſed to re-aſſert what he ſaid on a former occaſion—what he 
ſaid on that occaſion was nothing more than a correct and faithful 
ſtatement of the principles of the preſent government, corrup- 
tion. His indiſcretion was great, he has fallen a victim to that 
indiſcretion, and to the profligacy of the government to which 
he belongs. But he has done no more than blab forth their cor- 
rupt principles, with the rattling manners of a country gentle- 
man, but without the principles. He has advanced and aſſerted 
the molt deſperate tenets of a moſt deſperate courtier. He is a 
fatal friend, and a uſeful enemy. Were he on our ſide, I ſhould 
implore his ſilence; being againſt me, I hope he will go on, and 
not be deterred by the general and juſt indignation which attends 
the promulgation of his unconſtitutional and ſhocking opinions. 
Countenanced, as he is by government, what he delivers is what 
he collects, and therefore he betrays their ſyſtem of governing 
by corruption. After delivering principles ſufficient to damn the 
party which he ſupparts, he proceeds to condemn the men and 
the meaſures of the body he oppoſes, that body with which I have 
the honour to be eonneRed, and in his condemnation he is (all 
ne can be) a negative teſtimony in favour of our principles and 
drocgedings, for after making ſuch declaration as he has done in 
_ favour of corrupt government, he has left himſelf no means of 
ſerving us except by condemnation. The meaſures that meet 
with his diſapprobation are, a place-hbill, a penſion- bill, a reſpon- 
Sbility-bill, and the repeal of the police. He tells us, that the 
people do not with for theſe neceſſary meaſures, and he chal- 
'222-s the people to come forth in order to declare their ſenti- 
ments, whether they are deſirous to ſupport ſuch meaſures ; he 
an>cals to the people, I have no objection to know their ſenti- 
ments on theſe ſubjects, but I muſt obſerve, that it is he and his 
friends on that fide of the Houſe who now appeal to the great 
collective body of the people, and call upon them to declare their 
political ſentiments on the preſent emergencies. 'They certainly 
are challenged by the advocates of adminiſtration to come forth 
and declare, whether they are the friends to a place-bill, a pen- 
fon-bill, a reſponſibility-bill, and a repeal of the preſent police. 
For theſe admonitions we are indebted to the gentlemen on the 
other fide of government, and particularly the honourable member 
pleading for all the corrupt practices of a bad government with 
the thorough principles of a courtier, conveyed with the frank 
temerity of a country gentleman—that frankneſs which only be- 
fits the cauſe of truth and liberty, the honourable gentleman un- 
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fortunately applies to the cauſe of venality and corruption. After 
him another gentleman has come forth (a learned Berjeant) fram 
the ranks of the other ſide, with weak artillery, and abundance 
of little zeal, and he has condemned much, and he has reviled 
much, and the little gentle gentleman thinks himſelf ſevere, and 
he has talked of my appetite for power, and my luſt of dominion. 
There is much inoffenſiveneſs in this gentleman, accompanied 
with a great wiſh to be ſevere. Never was a man more innocent 
in effect. We never had the power he mentions, and when we 
appeared to have that power, he paſſed upon us a moſt unneceſ- 
ſary panegyric, though now when he ſces we have no power, he 
diſcreetly utters his little inyective, jult as well received by us, as 
his little encomium. Having thus diſplayed himſelf in- a mot 
harmleſs way, had he not better retire mto the ranks to which 
he belongs. e 
Sir, gentlemen in oppoſition to the bill under your conſidera- 
tion, have told you that it was rejected before, and therefore 
ought to be rejected now. They add, that nothing has happen- 
ed to make the bill more expedient now than at the time the bill 
was rejected. Sir, they forget what has happened ſince the re- 
jection of this bill; the great abuſes of power by his majeſty's 
miniſters in the creation of new employments, or of new ſalaries, 
for the purpoſe of extending the influence this bill would reſtrain. 
They forgot the 14 new parliamentary ſalaries for members of 
this Houſe, created ſince the laſt rejection of this bill; they have 
by their miſconduct made this bill no longer a matter of ſpecula- 
tion, but of abſolute and immediate neceſſity. They tell us that 
we have done very well without ſuch a bill, and therefore need 
not adopt it; as well might they ſay that we have exiſted well un- 
der the preſent laws, and therefore need not make any more laws 
whatſoever z they forget that ſociety exiſts by annual proviſions 
for its own preſervation, and that no free people can long exiſt 
in a ſtate of freedom, unleſs they ſhall from time to time repair 
their conſtitution, and reſtore and ſhock back (as is termed) 
that conſtitution ro its primeval principles. Such has been the 
conduct of all free nations, and ſuch the ſentiments of all learned 
men who have written the hiſtory of nations. But gentlemen tell 
us that the influence of office is nothing; that no member of par- 
liament is influenced by his place in the vote he gives in this 
Houſe ; that is an argument which they themſelves have repeat- 
edly denied ; what have they meant by ſaying that this country 
was ſold ? at firit they told you for half a million, and afterward 
they increaſed the ſum, and told you ſhe was ſold for 1,500,000L 
and that ſhe muſt be ſold again, in order to combat a prevalent 
oppoſition. What, I ſay, did they themſelves mean by this 
threat, unleſs to confeſs this very influence of place and penſion, 
which it ſeems they now deny. What did they mean, when it 
was acknowledged on their part, that theſe new parliamentary 
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falaries were, in fact, political expedients. Will the country 
xentlemen liſten to any man on the ſide of government, when he 
roundly aſſerts to them, that no member of parliament is influ- 
enced in the vote he gives by the place or penſion he. enjoys, 
but gentlemen are aware of the folly of that argument, and they 
- fay that the placemen and penſioners are *nflueeced to ſupport 
the government in general, but when a great conſtitutional queſ- 
tion, when the exiſtence of the country was at ſtake, then they 
would turn out and ſupport the realm] What a fallacious ſecurity 
this! All the intermediate, all the leading queſtions according 
to this, ſhall be determined by an undue and ſiniſter influence, 
dut the being of the conſtitution ſhall have a chance for a fair 
diſcuſſion. Ko the gentlemen aware how much the being of 
the conſtitution muſt be affected in its ſtrength and its health by 
all thoſe intermediate queſtions, and how unable when that laſt 
queſtion comes it may be to make an exertioꝶ for its preſervation ; 
political mortality is gradual, and if you admit the acceſs to all 
members, the heart will not revive their functions, but mult loſe 
its own. 2 | 
Sir, I am free to allow, that ſome placemen will run great 
riſks and make great ſacrifices, they are never forgiven for ſo do- 
ig, and are — by government when they are not 
aitmiffe. Let me alſo add, that it is the principle of the pre- 
ſeat government to deſtroy that ſpirit in the ſervants of the 
crown, and to enforce the ſevereſt diſcipline, and to deſtroy thoſe 
ariſtocratic bodies from whence ſuch occaſional reſiſtance may be 
expected by reducing and mincing every thing into ſmall inſu- 
lated and abject ; individuals, who have no confidence in one ano- 
ther, nor reſpect for themſelves. | | 9 2 
Sir, in the courſe of this debate we have been told, that this 
law, however well ſuited to England, is inadmiſſible here. I 
have wiſhed to hear the reaſon; I have heard none: we know 
well that the gentlemen of this country are in principle not more 
conſtitutional, nor in fortune ſo independent as the gentlemen of 
England. If we are to pay attention to the ſecretaries who 
. have governed this country, we muſt ſuppoſe that the gentlemen 
of it have much leſs virtue and much more want, for theſe ſecre- 
taries have not ſcrupled to declare, that they have found a ve- 
nality in the gentlemen of Ireland, which has aſtoniſhed them; 
they have not only kept a ſhop for corruption, but they have 
proclaimed the ſecrets of it, and in ſo doing have furniſhed us 
with an additional argument in favour of this bill, and to the 
refutation of thoſe who tell you that it is not calculated ſor the 
meridian of Ireland. Sir, I cannot avoid obſerving, that in this 
day's debate, gentlemen on the other fide of the Houſe have 
adopted a certain tone'of power, I preſume in conſequence of a 
very indecent and diſorderly interpoſition on the part of one 
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who does not belong this Houſe, though he has lately interfered 
in its proceedings. Sir, I am not uninformed to what leasth 
that perſon went within theſe walls, even during the debates of 
this Houſe ; it ſeems to me ſomewhat ſtrange, that gentlemen on 
the other ſide ſhould dwell ſo much on the neceſſity of parliamen- 
tary decorum, when they have been evidently ſpirited up by an 
interpoſition, which in itſelf was the groſſeſt violation of parlia- 
mentary decency. Sir, I have been told it was ſaid, that I 
ſhould have been ſtopt, ſhould have been expelled the commons, 
ſhould have been delivered up to the bar of the lords for the ex- 
preſſions delivered that day. Sy 
I will repeat what I faid on that day. I ſaid that his majeſty's 

miniſters had ſold the peerages, for which offence they were im- 
peachable. 1 ſaid they had applied the money for the purpoſe 
of purchaſing ſeats in the Houſe of Commons for the ſervants 
or followers of the caſtle, for which offence I ſaid they were im- 
peachable. I ſaid they had done this not in one or two, but 
in ſeveral inſtances, for which complication of offences I ſaid his 
majeſty's miniſters were impeachable, as public malefactors, who 
had conſpired againſt the common weal, the independency of 
parliament, and the fundamental laws of the land; and I offered, 
and dared them to put this matter in a courſe of enquiry, I 
added, that I conſidered them as public malefactors, whom we 
were ready to bring to juſtice, —I repeat theſe charges now, and 
if any thing more ſevere was on a former occaſion expreſſed, [ 
beg to be reminded of it, and I will again repeat it, Why do 
not you expel me now? Why not ſend me to the bar of the 

lords? Where is your adviſer? Going out of the Houſe I ſhaii 
repeat my ſentiments, that his majeſty's miniſters are guilty of 
impeachable offences; and advancing to the bar of the lords, 1 
| ſhall repeat thoſe ſentiments; or if the tower is to be my habi- 

tation, I will there meditate the impeachment of theſe miniſters, 
and return not to capitulate, but to puniſh, | 

Sir, I think I know myſelf well enough to fay, that if called 

forth to ſuffer in a public caule, I will go farther than my profe- 
cutors, both in virtue and in danger. 


Mr. Curzan gave his hearty aſſent to the motion. In the 
courſe of his ſpeech he made ſome ſevere animadverſions on the 
file of debate adopted by adminiſtration, and the ſtrange want 
of talent in defending their own meaſures. Their replies are 
always to the ſubject that is paſt many days, to the preſent thev 
are dumb. Next night we ſhall probably hear anſwers to the ar- 
guments of to-night. He was ſorry, however, he ſaid, to find 
ſo reſpectable a member as the Attorney General purſue an ex- 
ample that might be left to thoſe feeble gentlemen that can follow 
no better. He then adverted to the ſpeech of a right honourable 
member, which he condemned as having nothing to do with the 
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queſtion. Your lands are not fallen, ſays the honourable member ; 
and how does he prove it? by the encreaſe of your funded debt. 
Would the learned gentleman tell a client that his wealth was 
encreaſed by the incumbrances on his eſtate ? He could not ſay 
whether ſuch an argument was moſt untenable in itſelf, or inap- 
plicable to the ſubject : but, perhaps, ſaid he, the honourable 
member does not hope ſo much from his words as the tune to 
- which they are ſung—it grows gradually louder, and yet he 
feared thoſe exploſions of voice were rather ſignals of diftreſs than 
of triumph; yet, he ſaid, there was ſome merit in thoſe exerti- 
ons, if by heating the underſtanding, and ſo dilating it, a gen- 
tleman was enabled to keep an appearance of contact with the 
ſubject which he was gradually quitting. The mind aſſuming 
the office as well as ſhape of an extinguiſher, will at length en- 
tirely put out the queſtion. ; | . 
But the laſt aſſertion of the honourable member, he could not 
bear without ſome indignation : that the government here ought 
to be ſtronger than in England. He thought the reverſe. 'The 
people here were leſs able to controul a vicious adminiſtration, and 
therefore they muſt be overwhelmed if the adminiſtration were 
Krong. It was doubly dangerous, he ſaid, at this time, to ſee 
fo much ſtrength in the hands of a paltry adminiftration, at once 
fo unprincipled and ſo unable to govern by any expedients but 


corruption. | 


Sor icrron GENEN ATI. The learned gentleman who has juſt 

at down, has amuſed the Houſe with his uſual raillery ; but I can- 
not help thinking, that he has whimfically applied his figurative 
alluſions to the chaſe, to muſic, and the extinguiſher ; with the laſt 
of which, he has attempted to ſmother the arguments of his 


CY 


right honourable friend, [the Attorney General] when he found 
himſelf incapable of anſwering them. As an huntſman I do not 
think the gentleman has been in luck; yet no man has a better 
Knack to make game of any thing or any body, but he ſeems to 
have over-leaped himſelf in his exceſſive zeal for getting himſelf 
in; and of throwing others out. 'The gentleman has lamented 
the want of harmony in our tones, and the diſcordance of our 
reaſonings, becauſe they were not in uniſon with his feelings. I 
beg to relieve the gentleman by reminding him, that he and his 
friends have taken ſo many airs upon themſelves, that they have 
allowed nothing to us but a very humble part in the concert. 

In ſpeaking to this, or any other ſubject, I do not feel that I 
need to follow the example of others, by oſtentatiouſſy deſcanting 
upon my own independence, or my courage, leſt from boaſting 
too much upon each of thoſe virtues, I ſhould be ſuſpected of being 
wanting in both. I wiih to meet this meaſure upon the principle 
of the bill, and to ſhew that it is not only unneceſſary, but that i 
would be injurious to this country; if the principle is a good one, 
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it would be idle to confine its operation to officers of a particular 
deſcription, or to the period ſince 1787. If the being an officer 
entruſted and employed by the crown, renders a man incapable of 
being a faithful repreſentative of the people, we ſhould purge the 
Houſe of Commons at once, and leave none of the diſorder be- 
hind ; but when I conſider parliament as the middle term between 
the crown and the people, I cannot conceive a duty which we 
owe to the one, that is not beneficial to the other. I muſt al- 
ways ſuppoſe, that the moſt reſpeQable gentlemen of Ireland 
will be choſen as repreſentatives of the people, and the neceſſary 
termination of the parliament will, at all ſuch times, give the 
people an opportunity of rejecting thoſe who have acted incon- 
| fiſtently with their truſt ; but limitted as we are in the proportion 

of our Proteſtant gentry, it would be very alarming indeed to 
enact a law, by which either the people or the crown mult be 
precluded from 300 of the firſt commoners of the kingdom, as 
men whoſe ſervices to the one are incompatible with what they 
owe to the other; a meaſure like that would probably drive the 
crown to the employing of mean men, without reſponſibility in the 
moſt important. duties of the ſtate, or it would juſtify an invita- 
tion of {trangers to be placed in thoſe offices which many gentle- 
men around me ſo reſpectably fill. As to the inceſſant declama- 
tion againſt the power and influence of the crown, the whole in- 
creaſe of the patronage has not amounted ſince the period al- 
luded to, to more than about 1200l. a year, yet this is the mighty 
torrent that is to overwhelm our liberties. You will give me 
leave to ſay, Sir, that this meaſure is not ſuited to the meridian 
of this country, and before we make too many experiments in 
diminiſhing the power of the crown we ſhould recolle& that it 
is to that power we have been indebted at the moſt critical peri- 
ods of our hiſtory, for the preſervation of our religious and civil li- 
berties, at times when without it we ſhould have made but a feeble 
and againſt the numbers and enterpriſe of the diſaffected; but 
I feel, Sir, how little intitled I am ſince an admonition I have 
received from the other ſide, to hazard the relation of an hiſto- 
rical fact, or to deliver an opinion iu matter of law. I may be 
replied to, as before, in the language of becoming modeſty, by 
a gentleman that ſaid he would not condeſcend to anſwer, but 
that he would deign to inſtruct. Mr. Speaker, before a man 
preſumes to inſtru, he ſhould take care to be informed. 1 ac- 
knowledge, that as an hiſtorian the gentleman has an infinite ad- 
vantage. He certainly is the happieſt of all hiſtorians who is 
for ever the hero of his own tale; he is not indebted even to the 
- goddeſs of his idolatry—common fame, for ſounding forth his 

praiſes ; for a trumpeter he need only be indebted to himſelf. He 
knows full well, Sir, from experience, that common fame is as 
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fickle as others of her ſex, and that to him ſhe has been a notori- 
ous jilt, though now the object of his adoration. 5 

4 'Fwo trumpets ſhe can blow at once, 

& Yet with clear contrary tones; 
. But whether both with the ſame wind, 

* Or one before, and one behind.“ 
I leave to the recollection of thoſe for whom ſhe has ſounded 

her moſt triumphant notes, as of to-day; and yet by takin 
matters at the wrong end, has vilely blaſted a fimple repeal of al 
their reputation upon the morrow. 

But this common fame has been held up to us as the great ar- 
bitreſs of juſtice, upon whoſe infallible authority we are to 

found the decifion of law; and I feel moſt ſenſibly how juftly 
merited that cenſure has been which has convicted of groſs igno- 
rance thoſe who have dared to adminiſter juſtice, to have decided 
upon the properties, the liberties, and the lives of his majeſty's 
ſubjects for many years paſt, and yet have now dared to queſtion 
the rectitude of ſuch an authoriry. 
I feel, Sir, the narrowneſs of that doctrine with which I Eave 
been hitherto impreſſed, and how miſpent a life may have been, 
which has been devoted, like that of my right honourable friend, 
Fthe Attorney General” to the tramels of profeſſion, and to the 
ſtudy and the labours of the law of the land. No wonder that 
he ſhould be ſcoffingly called the Diabolus Regis of the courts of 
juſtice, when he finds himſelf ſo incompetent to play the Lil: 
Devil in the Houſe of Commons; when he finds that men now 
become preceptors of the law, who ſcarcely hobbled over the 
threſhold of his temple, but have of late acquired ſuch wonder- 
ful agility, that they leap through profeſſions as Harlequins thro” 
hoops, without ever touching them. 

Sir, to the licentious obloquy which is ſo violently diſcharged 
upon us, 1 could wiſh to conſign the offenders to the ingenious 
baronet [Sir Hercules ws og. who fits near me, whoſe good 
humour and wit always delight this aſſembly, and whoſe good 
ſenſe always inſtructs it He has given a moſt excellent exhor- 
tation to that illuſtrioes company of comedians, which occupies 
the oppoſite benches; but I could wiſh he had inſtructed ſtill 
further, and that in the words of Hamlet, he would adviſe them 

6 In the tempeſt, torrent, and whirlwind <a 
«© Of their paſſions, to beget a kind of temperance ; 
And bid them recolle&, that if exceſſes are unwarrantably in- 
dulged in tearing a paſſion to tatters, to very rags; he has 
alſo aſſigned a ſuitable chaſtiſement for o'er doing Termagant. 


Mr. PaRSs OHV. The honourable member has ſaid, that the 
country gentlemen who have ſpoken againſt this bill, have ſpoken 
from their feelings; I will not ſay they have not, but I am ſure 
they have not ſpoken from their underſtandings, for they have 
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not attempted to put forth a ſingle argument againſt it. Bnt 
why is it that country gentlemen are ſuppoſed to have peculiar 
weight in our debates? becauſe it 1s ſuppoſed. they ſpeak the 
language of the country. Yet, will he or will they ſay that 
they have done ſo on the preſent occaſion ? Does any one really 
believe, that diminiſhing a corrupt influence in this Houſe, by 
preventing thoſe from fitting here, who hold any of the employ- 
ments which have been recently created, for the purpoſe of giv- 
ing that corrupt influence, cati be an unpopular meaſure in any 
part of this kingdom ? | | 

Much has been ſaid about party and faction: unconnected 
with either party, I may be ſuppoſed to ſpeak with impartiality 
of the eonduct of both. It is ſaid, that the gentlemen who 
are united in oppoſition to the government, are themſelves aſpir- 
ing to place and power; and that it is in order to ſerve them- 
ſelves that they oppoſe the government“ Be it ſo:—admit it, 
But if in ſerving themſelves they are pledged alſo to ſerve their 
country, is not the end of the honeſt man anſwered ? If gentle- 
men will never oppoſe a bad government until they find an oppo- 
ſition, every individual of which is acting upon public princtple 
alone, free from every private and perſonal conſideration, I fear 
they muſt wait until a very long day : they muſt either never 
oppoſe a bad government at all, or oppoſe it only when all oppo- 
ſition muſt hg feeble and fruitleſs.. It is as much as ſaying, they 
are willing to ſerve their country, when they can do it no ſervice 
but that they will not ſerve their country, when they may do it 
every ſervice. If one party is ſtruggling to preſerve power, and 
the other to obtain it, how are we to diſtinguiſh them by their 
meaſures. If then thoſe on the one fide, are doing every thing 
however unconſtitutional, to preſerve power, and thoſe on the 
other are only ſeeking by conſtitutional meaſures to obtain it; 
if thoſe on the one fide are doing every thing to promote core 
ruption, and thoſe on the other to reſiſt it; if thoſe on the one 
ſide are endeavouring, by debaſing our conſtitution, to recommend 
themſelves to the Engliſh miniſter, thoſe on the other, by purify- 
ing our conſtitution, to recommend themſelyes to the Iriſh peo- 
ple, with which ſhould the honeſt and independent men co-ope- 
rate? Let, therefore, country gentlemen talk of their wealth, talk 
of their independence as they may, no man can be of ſuch a con- 
fuſed and clouded underſtand- ing, as not to be able tg diſtinguiſh 
with which of theſe parties itis his duty to co-operates And if, 
where what is moſt right, is alſo moſt plain, and yet, notwithſtand- 
ing any man will ſtill perſiſt in his error, the people will not be 
ſuch fools as to impute it mexely to error, but to ſomething worſe, 
To aſpire to place and. power is an honourable ambition, provided 
it 18 purſned by honourable means, and not to ſerve one's ſelf ; uor, 
as it has juſt been ſaid, to ſerve one's friends, but to ſerve one's coun. 


try. Therefore, the conſideration is not whether the oppoſition are 
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endeavouring to obtain place and power, but how they are en- 
deavouring to obtain it ? 
The hononrable member has talked of the depreſſion of par- 
liaments in France and Spain by artful miniſters. In my mind he 
has appealed to unfortunate examples, for the ſupport of his ar- 
guments, I will not ſay we havea Richlieu or a Ximenes among 
our preſent miniſters, but we have ſpirits, though without any of 
their talents, that may have all their miſchief.” It is therefore I 
wiſh to protect our parliament againſt them by this bill, to per- 
petuate it; to protect our parliament in part againſt a ſyſtem of 
goverument, which, if not ſtopped, will render it as impotent and 
uſeleſs as any foreign aſſembly ever was that bore a ſimilar name; 
a ſyſtem of government which is not only repugnant to the inter. 
eſts of this kingdom but of England; which I would not call 
merely upon th? Iriſhman, from the regard to the rights of Ire- 
land to oppoſe, but upon the Engliſhman, and upon the Eng- 
liſhman that was the moſt illiberal towards this country, if any 
ſuch there might be, ſo pernicious to both kingdoms is the de- 
praved policy which ſways the councils of this. It was expected 
that the abolition of Britiſh ſupremacy in the year 1782, would 
have been followed by a more pure and conſtitutional govern- 
ment at home; that the power was not taken from the legiſla- 
ture of another country, but in order to have it better exerciſed 
by the legiſlature of our own. But what has our recovered con- 
ſtitution as yet produced ?—a place-bill—no ; a penſion-bill—no; 
any great or good meaſure—no. But our city police, and our 
county police, and a preſs bill, and a riot act, with great increaſe 
of tax, great increaſe of penſions, fourteen new places the other 
day for members of parliament, and the moſt notorious and cor- 
rupt barter of the honour of the crown. I aſk, where, or when, 
or how, is all this to end? What is to be the cataſtrophe ? Are 
our miniſters ſure that they fee to the end of it? Is the miniſter 
of England himſelf ſure that he ſees to the end of it ? Can he, 
vor can they be ſure, that this ſyſtem, which has been ſorming for 


the coercion of Ireland, may not ultimately cauſe-the diſſolution 
of the empire ? 8 
But an argument has fallen from a right hon. member [the At- 
torney General] which deſerve, s not ſo much to be anſwered as to 
be rebuked. He has ſaid that a ſtrong government is neceſſary for 
Ireland. What is meant by this expreſſion? In the preſent inſtance, 
1 fay, the meaning mult be a ſtrong government by corruption ? 
What is the object of the bill? to diminiſh the corrupt influence 


here of the government? What is the argument here againſt the 


bill? — that a ſtrong government is neceſſary? what then can the 
meaning of this expreſſion be, but a ſtrong government by eor- 
Tuption !! will not ſay that this is directly aſſerting the principle 
of corruption, but it is arguing from that principle, a principlewhich 
every day produces ſome new teſtimony ; one day an inconſiderate 
ſpeech, another day an inconſiderate argument. Yes, from the 
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lips of the miniſter ? 
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miniſters, the miniſters are convicted of the principle and deſign of 
governing this country by corruption. Is this the government 
which honelt and independent country gentlemen ſhouts ſupport ? 
The right hon. member may ſaya ſtrong government is neceſſary, but 
I ſay a good government is neceſſary. 1 know the cant here and 
elſewhere is a ſtrong government for Ireland; but why ? Do you 
diſtruſt your people? and if you do, I aſk, what is there in the 
hiſtory of this country to warrant ſuch diſtruſt? little miniſters 
may repreſent the people as turbulent and diſaffected, but hiten 
to the facts of your hiſtory. From the revolution to the Ame- 
rican war, no free country was ever much more oppreſſed than 
this, and yet no country was ever more tranquilly conducted. 
During the whole of that long period, when England was en- 
gaged in various wars, and even when the rebellious ſpirit of 
Scotland ſounded to arms, this country continued in poverty and 
in peace. Or look to the late war, when England was engaged 
againſt the reſiſtanee of America; againſt the combination of 
the greateſt powers of Europe; when all nations confederated 
againſt her; ſome to ſtrip her of her territories, and others to 
be paſſive ſpectators of her ruin; what was the conduct of Ire- 
land? To give up her troops, almoſt to the laſt man, to defend 
England; to arm voluntarily to defend herſelf; and inſtead of 
taking advantage of the ſituation of England, and retaliating 
for the oppreſſion of a century, Ireland claimed her ancient 
rights and conſtitution, it is true, but ſhe claimed no more. 
After this ſhall it be ſaid, that a ſtrong government is neceſſary 
for Ireland? That our people are turbulent and diſaffected? 
Shall little miniſters here preſume to ſpeak the character of this 
great nation, and all theſe facts of its hiſtory be mute? Is this 
the reward for peaceably ſubmitting to a century of uſurpation? 
for aſſiſtance to England in the day of general defection ?—for 
ſuch temper and moderation in the recovery of ancient conſti- 
tution? Is the retribution for ſuch continued loyalty to be 
ſuſpicion, diſtruſt, oppreſſion, police laws, riot acts, taxation, cor- 
ruption, detraction? Is this the policy of wiſe, or generous, or 
grateful, or magnanimous miniſters? Is this the way to cheriſh the 
loyalty of our people in future? Or is it not the way, if it were 
poſſible, to extinguiſſi every ſuch ſentiment? to convert confidence 
into diſtruſt ; affection into hatred? If Ireland has a free con- 
ſtitution now, and the country is ſtill ſo miſgoverned; if Engliſn 
power and Engliſh influence will either promote or ſanction ſuch 
malverſation and miſrule, may it not inſenſibly give the nation a 
diſtaſte for the Engliſh government, for a government which em- 
ploys all its force to reſiſt the preſent and every other conſtitu- 
tional act that is propoſed, which ſupports the meaſures that are 
moſt obnoxious to the people, which elevates the men that are 
moſt obnoxious to them; which depreſſes all they confide in. 
Ireland certainly derives great and ineſtimable advantages from 
the connection with England 2 but England alſo derives great 
2 | : 


5 
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advantages from the connection with Ireland. In wealth above 
a million a year by abſentees, for which alone all the advantages 
that England could heap upon this country in a commercial way, 
would be but an imperfe& compenſation. In power near four 
millions of people, with the great ſupplies they afford to her na- 
vies and her armies; to her ſtrength in the Eaſt; to her ſtrength 
in the Weſt : added to all theſe, the convenience of her harbours, 
and all the advantages which this country brings not only as a 
portion of the empire, but as her ally at her very door, com- 
pared with the fatal diſadvantages if ſo near a neighbour were 
hoſtile. I will not now enumerate the advantages which Ireland 
derives from England: you know them; you feel them. What 
then do I conclude ?—T'hat theſe two nations are formed to aſſiſt 
and ſupport each other; that it is their mutual intereſt to do ſo; 
and that it is only the worſt and moſt miſchievous miniſters here 
who can drive them to think otherwiſe. Miniſters who may make 
the connection appear on every occaſion a diſadvantage to this 
country : who make the Engliſh government appear as if its 
only object was to coerce and plunder the people, and not mildly 
to govern them, and by wiſe regulations, like the preſent, to im- 
prove their conſtitution. It is only from the moſt miſchievous 
miniſter here that England has to fear. It is nonſenſe to think, 
with all the great power of our own goverament, with that too 
backed by ail the great power of the nation of England, that 
there is danger from any faction, from any ambition, from any 
uneaſy ſpirits, if ſuch there were among our people. Bad mi- 
niſters mult firſt make the government odious to the people, be- 
fore any man can fur the people againſt the government. Go» 
vern the country frugally, govern it temperately, govern it ho- 
neſtly, and you have nothing to fear: govern it otherwiſe, and 
no man can tell how long any thing may be ſafe. He is the beſt 
friend not only to this country, but to England, who recom- 
mends ſuch government; and however thoſe, who take a con- 
trary part, may vaunt of their ſervices, and be rewarded for-their 
miſdoings, a little time mult ſhew the ſad folly of ſuch a ſyſtem. 
I now conclude with the molt anxious wiſh that his majeſty's mi- 
niters may, for the ſake of both countries, change their con- 
duct towards this; or if they do not, that the parliament and 
people of this country may have virtue enough to reſiſt them. 
Mx. GraTTan, at the cloſe of the debate roſe to obſerve, 
that by the rules of the Houſe he could not reply, but that ſome 
words had fallen from an honourable member, which he did not 
hear accurately; he thought the member had talked ſemewhat 
about chaſtiſement, he deſired to have that explained. 


Mr. Totzzxz. The words were not applicd to any member in 
this Houſe ; as to my right honourable friend, I had not the moſt 
diſtant alluſion to him. He knows me too well; I know him too 
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well to ſuppoſe that either would convey, before 300 men, a de- 
fiance; had I intended any thing of that kind, I ſhould have 


gone ĩuto the moſt private corner of the Houſe. 


The queſtion was then put, on the committal of the bil. The 
Houſe divided, 


Aves - 
2 5 a Majority 4.7 


The order of the day being called for, for receiving the report 
on the bill for the execution of the laws i in the counties at large, 


Sir H. HszTs0NGE moved the queſtion of adjournment. 
The Houſe diyided, 


Ayes — 
Mow 1 26 Majority 46 


The order of the day being carried, Mr. Maſon king) the 


report on ſaid bill; which being read, was on queſtion agreed to 
by the Houſe, 


Sir ErwarD Cxorrox moved a claufe as an amendment to 
the bill, that the Lord Lieutenant ſhould not extend it to any 
county until the grand jury of the county, and the freeholders, 
convened by public notice from the ſheriff, ſhall have petitiones 
him for that purpoſe. 

The queſtion being put, the Houſe divided, 

| yes > 
Noes 1 Majority 41 
Sir EpwARD CROorrONY moved another amendment to reduce 


the duration of the bill from three years to one, w hagh was nega- 
tived without a diviſion. 


On the queſtion for che pill to be engroſſed, 


Mr. STuarT ſaid, he had conſidered the bill from the firſt as 
arbitrary and unconſtitutional ; and that now government, tho' 
they diſclaimed any intention of extending 1 its effects, had refuſed 
the clauſe which was the only ſecurity to the country. 

The bill was then ordered to be engroſſed. 


1 * 
* ä — — 


an, FenrvuARY 27. 


A petition of the company of undertakers of the grand 
canal was preſented and read, ſetting forth, that the petitioners 
have nearly completed a ſtill. water navigation between the towns 
of Monaſterevan and * eleven miles] in extent, at the expenee 

* 
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of 28,00cl. which the petitioners expect will be open by the 1 
day of September next, and the petitioners have alſo at an ex- 
pence of 16,00cl. nearly completed a ſtill- water navigation from 
the grand canal at Little-town in the county of Kildare to Pol- 
lardſtown in the ſaid county, five miles ia extent, being within 
half a mile of the Curragh and two miles of Kildare, which the 
petitioners expect will be open in the month of April next; 
that the petitioners have received no bounty on the ſaid two great 
works; that to render the faid canal to Athy perfect, the fol. 
lowing works are necefary, which the petitioners propoſe to make 
if the Houſe ſhall grant the ordinary bounty for fo doing, viz. a 
junction with the river Barrow at or near Athy, the eſtimate of 
which is 6,3611. 17s. 4d. an extenſion towards the Kilkenny col- 
lieries, the eſtimate of which, is 13, 110l. 78. and an extenſion 
to Ballyrider near Stradbally, the eſtimate of which is 3,61 zl. 
175. ; that the petitioners have valued part of the ground, and 
commenced the work for the extenſion of the grand canal to the 
Shannon, and they propoſe making an extenſion from the ſame 
eight miles in length, between Carbery in the county of Kildare 
and Kinnegad in the county of Weſtmeath, croſſing the river 
Boyne at Ballyboggan in the county of Meath, the eſtimate of 
which is 35,2991. 148. 10d. by which a junction will be formed 
between the rivers Liffey, Barrow and Boyne, and an immediate 
and direct intercomſe between the Kilkenny collieries and the 
counties of Meath and Weſtmeath ; that petitioners have hither- 
to withheld any application to the Houſe for aid towards the 
ſaid works, intending to wait until the next ſeſſion of parliament, 
purſuant to a clauſe in the act of the laſt ſeſſion; but they are 
apprehenſive, if they ſhauld at preſent withhold their application, 
the funds applicable to the encouragement of inland navigation 
may be granted to others ; that the petitioners have herewith 

laid plans, ſections and eſtimates of the ſaid ſeveral works before 
the Houſe; and therefore praying the Houſe to grant the peti- 
tioners the uſual aid of one-third of the faid eſtimates of 633611. 
178. 4. 13, 110l. 78. 3,613). 17s. 8570 148. Iod. on the 
ſame terms that grants wert made in the laſt ſeſſion of parliament 
to other navigations. k * PE 
It was ordered to lie On the table. 2th 


The bill to extend the powers of the corporation of paving 
. was read a ſecond time and committed; as was alſo, the bill for 
improving the ports and harbours, and the bill to enable truſtees 
of charitable foundations to promote the purpoſes and - extend 
the benefits of the ſame. nt | 25 
Mr. Foxzzs, from the committee appointed to draw up the 
ſame, preſented a bill to diſable any perſon from being choſen a 


869 


member of, or from ſitting and voting in the Houſe of Com- 
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mons, who has any penſion during pleaſure, or for a number of 

ears under the crown ; and to limit the amount of penſions. 
The bill was read a firſt time, and ordered to be read a ſecond 
time on Monday next. | 


The Houſe reſolved into a committee on the revenye bill, and 
went through the ſame. a 


The Houſe being reſumed, 


The bill for the better execution of the law, and preſervation 


of the peace within counties at large was read a third time and 
paſſed. 


The royal canal bill was read a ſecond time and committed, 
as was alſo the Clonmell turnpike bill, and the qualification bill. 


The following bills were preſented and read a firſt time, A 
bill for reviving and continuing ſeveral temporary ſtatutes. 


A bill to amend the act for the promotion and encouragement 
of inland navigation. 2 


A bill for continuing the a& for the further improvemen and 
extenſion of the fiſheries on the coaſts of this kingdom, 


— 
— — 


Moxpay, Mach 1, 1790. 


Petitions of David Ramſay and others were preſented, ſetting 
forth the injuries they would probably ſuſtain by the building of 
a bridge at Derry over the river Foyle. es 
They were ordered to lie on the table, and then referred to the 
committee on the bridge bill. e 
A bill to amend the turnpike road from Kilkenny to Clon- 
mell, was read a firſt time. . | 
An officer delivered at the bar, © proceedings in the court of 
Eing's- bench, in the caſe of Richard Daly againſt John Magee.“ 
66 In the caſe of Frances Tracy againſt John Magee.“ 
* 66 In the caſe of John cows againſt John Magee.“ 
46 _—— [In the caſe of Francis Higgins againſt John Magee.“ 

The titles were Jeverally read, and they were ordered to lie on 
the table, 


A bill for rendering the tranſportation of felons and vagabonds 

more eaſy, was read a firſt time, as alſo, . | 

A hill to repeal certain clauſes in an act paſſed in the 27th and 
28th year of his majeſty's reign, entitled an act to exclude trad- 

ers from the benefit of an act to prevent frauds committed by 

bankrupts, who do not keep regular books of account, and other 


5 "ot 8 


purpoſes; and, 
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A bill for making certain copies of the maps of the Down 
ſurvey evidence; and a bill for diſcouraging the uſe of narrow- 
wheeled carriages, and a bill for enacting ſeveral proviſions re- 
ſpecting highways, treaſurers and clerks of the crown and peace 
in the parts of the kingdom therein named. 


A petition of alderman James Horan and alderman William 
Worthington was preſented to the Houſe and read; ſetting forth, 
that petitioners. are poſſeſſed for 70 years and thre: lives of the 
mills, lands, fiſheries and ſand-banks of iſtand-bridge ; that in 
the month of May, 1380, the corporation of the cireular-road, 
empowered by act of parliament, impannelled a jury to value 
three corn mills then at work, the property of the petitioners, 
which mills it was found neceſſary to remove, to make way for 
the new intended bridge to be built; the mills were then accord- 
ingly taken down, and the jury awarded gol. for the ſame, and 
that gol. a year ſhould be paid to the petitioners until the ſaid 
corporation found it convenient to pay the ſaid 400l.; petitioners | 
have often applied to ſaid corporation for payment to no purpoſe, 
and now find them to be in debt, aud fhat they have it nat in 
their power to diſcharge ſaid ſum due to the petitioners ; that 
the ſaid 40l. a year for 10 years paſt, and faid gol. amounts 
together to upwards of Sool. due to the petitioners, who are 
very great ſufferers by the loſs of ſaid three gills ag aforeſaid for 
upwards of ten years; and therefore praying relief. 

- Ordered, that the ſaid petition do lie on the table, 


A petition of Mary Keine widow, of the city of Dublin, 
linen-draper, was preſented to the Houſe and read ; fetting forth, 
that Redmond Dillon, late of Aſhgrove in the county of Dub- 
lin, Eſquire, now a prifoner in the four-courts marſhalſea, being 
indebted to the petitioner in a ſum of 1991. 18. 2d. the petitioner, 
at great expence, procured the ſaid Redmond Dillon to be ar- 
reſted in the city of Dublin on the 29th day of November, 1787, 
under an execution at the petitioner's ſuit for taid ſum; that ſaid 
Redmond, Dillon, in order to defraud the petitioner of her juſt 
demand, preferred a petition to the court of Common Pleas in 
Hilary-term, 1788, (without any notice to her) praying to be 
diſcharged out of priſon as an inſolvent debtor under the act of 
parliament made in the year 1785, for relief of inſolvent debtors 
who were in cuſtody on the 1ſt day of January, 1785 ; that the 
ſaid Redmond Dillon, for the purpoſe of obtaining the benefit of 
ſaid act of parliament and to impoſe on the ſaid court, fabricated 
an affidavit (which was annexed to his faid petition) purporting 
to be an affidavit of William Codd, gaoler of Mullingar, ſworn 
in January, 1788, wherein it is ſtated that the ſaid Redmond 
Dillon was on the ,21| of November, 1784, committed to him 
a priſoner on a writ of capias quominus, and that he continued in 


his cuſtody from thence until December, 1787, when he was 
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removed to the four courts marſhalſea; that the name George 
Reeves is ſigned to ſaid fabricated affidavit as being the commiſ- 
ſioner before whom it was ſworn, although George Reeves: who 
was a commiſſioner for taking affidavits in the county of Weſt- 
meath, died upwards of four years before the date of the jurat 
of ſaid affidavit ; that ſaid Redmond Dillon was not in the cuſ- 
tody of thę gaoler of Mullinga-, nor did the ſaid gaoler make 
any ſuch affidavit, but the whole of ſaid affidavit was fabricated; 
that the ſaid court of Common Pleas refuſed to permit ſaid Red- 
mond Dillon to take any benefit under ſaid inſolvent act, and de- 
clared that they would have ſtrict enquiry made relative to ſaid 
fraud, and puniſh the perſon who ſhould appear to be guilty of 
ſuch a fraudulent tranſaction; ; that the ſaid Redmond Dillon, in 
the vacation between Trinity and Michalemas term, 1788, pro- 
cured himſelf to be brought before Sir Samuel Bradftreet, one 
of the judges of the court of King's-bench, in order to be dif- 
charged under the late act for the relief of inſolvent debtors who 
were in actual cuſtody on the iſt day of Auguſt, 1787, and by 
his petition he ſtated himſelf to be in acturl cuſtody antecedent 
to ſaid 1ſt day of Auguſt, 1787, although the ſaid Redmond 
Dillon was not in actual cuſtody in any gaol until the 29th of 
November, 1787; that ſaid Redmond Dillon alſo lately pro- 
cured himſelf to be brought to the court of Exchequer to be diſ- 
charged from impriſonment under the ſaid laſt mentioned act; 
that the ſaid attempts made by the ſaid Redmond Dillon, were 
to impoſe on the courts of juſtice, and defraud petitioner of -her 
juſt demand, he being well able to pay her; that ſaid Redmond 
Dillon lately propoſed to give petitioner ſecurity for her demand, 
to which ſhe agreed, but the ſaid Redmond Dillon now, refuſes 
to comply with his own propofal, in expectation of being included 
in the inſolvent bill now pending.—'To all which ſhe prays relief, 
Ordered, that the ſaid petition do lie on the table. 


The bill to amend the corn act, wos read a third time and 
paſſed. 


The bill for reviving my ſtatutes, the, 1 als navigation 


bill, and the fiſhery bill, were ſeverally read a ſecond time and 
committed. 


* 
— — — — — o———_— 


 Tuespay, March 2, 1790. 


The bill for i improving the port and harbour of Drogheda, the 
revenue bill, the qualification bill, and the Limerick road-bill, 
were ſeverally read a third time and paſſed. 


A petition of the company of undertakers of the grand canal, 
under their common ſeal, was preſented to the Houſe and read; 
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ſetting forth, that a bill was lately preſented to the Houſe, en- 
titled a bill for the better enabling the royal canal company to 
carry on and complete the royal canal from Dublin to Tarmon- 
bury on the river Shannon; that by the ſaid bill the line of ſaid 
canal is propoſed to run for a courſe of 3o miles paralell to the 
courſe of the grand canal, at a diſtance not more than eight miles 
from the grand canal at any one point; and the ſaid bill contains 
divers powers highly injurious to the petitioners, deſtructive of 
their property and rights, aud tending to repeal and defeat the 
powers heretofore granted by parliament to them, on the faith of 
which they have been induced to expend great ſums of money on 
their preſent works; that the ſaid bill, if permitted to paſs into 
a law, will prevent the petitioners from purſuing their intended 
Hae of extenſion towards the river Shannon, on which they have 
already expended conſiderable ſums of money, purſuant to the 
rant of laſt ſeſſion of parliament ; and therefore praying the 
ouſe to hear them by counſel at the bar of the Houſe againſt 
the ſaid bill. | 
Ordered, that the royal canal bill be committed on Saturday, 
and the petitioners heard, if they think fit, by counſel. 


The Houſe, purſuant to order, reſolved into a committee on 
the bill for extending the powers of the corporation for paving, 


Ke. and for building a bridge over the river Anna Liffey at 
Hand-bridge. | 


Sir Francis HuTcnison objected to the clauſe which gives 
an unlimited power of expending the paving and lighting Finds 
in compleating Iſland-bridge, though the right honourable Ba- 
ronet, on introducing the bill, had ſtated 3, 500l. as its utmoſt 
poſſible expence. He ſaid a noble lord, lately gone to the upper 
Houſe, had aſſured him the ſubſiſting piers and abutments calcu- 
Hated for a three-arched bridge were remarkably ſtrong, and there- 
fore he hoped the idea mentioned in debate, by his hon. friend 
LMr. Hayes] of making only one arch, would not be adopted. 


Sir Jon BiagQuitees ſaid, he was contented to inſert a pro- 
viſo, that the expence ſhould not exceed 5000l. and faid he be- 
Leed the plan of a three-arched bridge would be adopted. 


The S2crzTary or STATE and Mr. Mason reprobated the 
idea of any limitation to the power of expenditure: in which Sir 
Johu Blaquiere-2cquicſced. 5 


Sir Feancis Hurchixson moved, that it ſhould be limited 
to 3, 500l. but the clauſe was carried without any amendment. 


Mr. CnaxrEs O'Nxir objected to the clauſe which gives the 
paving corporation an unlumited power of altering any or all the 
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preſent avennes and approaches to this city to whatever width 
they ſhall pleaſe, and to the appointment of a ſixth paving com- 
miſſioner, with a ſalary of above 300l. a your | 


Sir Joun BLaquiess defended the clauſes, aſſerting that the 
learned member was miſtaken in ſome of the facts. 


Sir Frxaxcis HuTcuixsox contended that the facts were truly 
ſtated. 


When the clauſe for preventing any member of parliament 
bcing a paving commiſſioner was read, 


Sir Johx BLAquvitRE roſe to declare, that he had inſerted 
that clauſe in the preſent bill to obviate the objections which the 
honourable Baronet had made to the manner in which that pre- 
ventive clauſe had been worded in the former paving bill. 


Sir Francis HuTcnixsoN declared, that he had objected to 


the former, but was ſatisfied that the. preſent clauſe would be 
effectual. 


When the clauſe i impowering the board to make alterations 


and additions to the amount of 10ol. a year to their houſe in 
Dawſon-ſtreet, was read, 


Sir Francis HurTcninsow objected, that though the patron 
of the bill propoſed to raiſe only 5000l. as the whole ſum neceſ- 
ſary, in addition to the now ſubſiſting paving and lighting taxes, 
in order to pave and widen the avenues, and complete Iſland- 


bridge, yet this bill induces a new expence of 4ool. a year for 
this new commiſſioner and his lodging. N 


When the clauſe impowering the board to borrow this 5oool. 
at fire per cent. was read, 


Sir Frxaxcis Hurchinsonx reminded the framer of the bill, 
that he had on the ſecond reading of this bill, promiſed to reduce 
the limitation to 4 per cent. which was accordingly done. 

He farther obſerved, that-pafling the lait paving bill had coſt 


the public about gool. and that the fees on this bill were Lkely 
| to be very conſiderable, 


* 


5 — * = * — | 
_—_— 8 4 


— Pr 4 


Wipvurspar, Manch 3, 1790. 


The Houſe received the report of the committee of the whole 
Houſe on the bill to extend the powers of the "commiſſioners of 
paving to the ctrcular-road, to enable them to build a bridge over 
the Liffey at Ifland-bridge, to make a new road to ren 
and to add to their number a fixth commiſſioner 


* 
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Mr. Craxtts O'NeinL declared, that he believed the whole 
intention of the bill was merely a job to effect the latter purpoſe, 
the creation of an additional eommiſſianer; and therefore he 
moved to expunge the clauſe which empowered the Lord Lieu- 
tenant to appoint one. | 


Sir Joux BLaqviese ſaid, the extenſion of diſtrict to more 
than double the ſpace which the preſent commiſſioners ſuperin- 
tend, would certainly require additior al help to perform the duties 
af the board with effect; but gentlemen need not apprehend any 
thing of the aature of a jobb, as had been ſuggeſted, when they 
conſidered, that within the laſt year the board had ſuppreſſed 
two offices to more than the amount of the new commiſſioner's 
falary, and when they conſidered that an annual permanent ſav- 
ing to the city of 16,000l. had been made. 


The queſtion being put, that the clauſe do ſtand part of the 
bill, the Houſe divided, | 
Ayes, for the clauſe, — 51 


| Nocs, — — 25 


Mr. GrarTaAn prefented' the bill for better ſecuring the free- 
dom of elections of members to ſerve in parliament, by diſablin 
certain officers employed in the collection and management of his 
majeſty's revenues, from giving their votes at ſuit elections. 

It was read a firſt time, and ordered to be read a ſecond time 
on Friday. 


A bill to enable grand juries to preſent for coroners, as therein 

mentioned, inſtead of the ſums they are empowrred to preſent, 
was alſo read a firſt time, and ordered to be read a ſecond time 
an Friday. | | 


The Kinegad turnpike bill was read a third time and paſſed. 


A hall to amend and continue the bill to improve the city of 
Dublin, by making wide and convenient. paſſages, was read a 
firſt time, and ordered to be read a ſecond time on Friday. 


The bill to Ciſ-ourage the uſe of narrow-wheeled carriages, 
was read a fecond 1 and committed, as was alſo, th#® Down 
ſurvey bill, the bill reſpecting proviſions for highways, treaſurers 
and clerks of the crown. , 


A bill to continue an act to enable the lord lieutenant or other 
chief governor, to appoint commiſſioners for inquiring into the 
ſeveral funds and revenues granted by public or private donation 
iS. the purpoſes of education in this kingdom, and into the ſtate 
and condition of all ſchools therein, on public and charitable 
foundations, and of the funds appropriated for the maintenance 
and ſupport thereof, was read a ert time, and ordered to be 

read > fecond time on Friday, © ; 


= 
* 
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A petition of Redmond Dillon, late of Aſhgrove in the county 


of Dublin, but now a priſoner in the four courts marſhalſea, was 
read, ſetting forth, that petitioner was formerly poſſeſſed of a 
conſiderable eſtate in the county of Weſtmeath, on which fre- 
quent and dreadful depredations had been committed by hough- 
ing of cattle, burning of houſes, hay and corn, and that the 
heavy loſſes thereby incurred, together with the various expences 
of proſecuting the perpetrators, with other caſualties to which 
human affairs are too liable, have neceſſitated the petitioner to 
diſpoſe of his ſaid property; that in conſequence of his activity 
in thus ſuppreſſing thoſe diſgraceful and ſavage acts of barharity, 
he received the unanimous thanks of the grand jury of that re- 
ſpectable county at the Spring aſſizes in the year 1780, but from 
an accumulation of misfortunes he has been conſigned to the cells 
of a priſon, in which he has continued from the 1cth of Decem- 
ber, 1787, overwhelmed with all the miſeries of captivity, aggra- 
vated by the cries of fix children, and of a moſt deſerving wife 
who brought him a conſiderable fortune; that a petition of Mary 
Keine, to the ſame purport of the petition now before the Houſe 
againft the petitioner, was referred to a committee of the Houſe 
in the year 1788, the allegations in which were adjudged to be 
groundleſs, and that the circumſtances of the petitioner have not 
altered ſince. but for the worſe, by the neceſſary ſupport of the 
petitioner and family, which renders the petition of ſaid Mary 
Keine now before the Houſe more falſe ; and therefore praying 
the Houſe mercifully to cauſe an enquiry into the unfortunate 
circumſtances of the petitioner, and into the allegations of the 
petition of the ſaid Mary Keine, ſo as to reſcue the petitioner's 
character from the foul imputation of the fraud alledged againſt 
him in the petition of ſaid Mary Keine, or any other aſperſion 
which could preclude him from the humane relief intended by the 
wiſdom of the Houſe to the unfortnnate inſolvent. | 

The petition. was referred to the committee on the bill for re- 
lief of inſolvent debtors. 


The Houſe, purſuant to order, reſolved into a committee of 
Courts of Jullice—Mr. Lodge Morres in the chair. 


Mr Georct PoxnsonBY moved, that the affidavit of Richard 
Daly, on which a fiat for 4000l. was granted againſt John Magee, 
be read, itravas read accordingly. It recites a poem publiſhed in 
the Dublin Evening Poſt, and Weekly Packet in May laſt ; the 

oem deſcribes young Roſcius in great deſpondency, determin- 
ing to end his woes — 3 
* This ſhallend my woes and me, he cried, 
« And drew the glitt'ring weapon from his ſide ; 
« But as too hard the yielding blade he preſs'd, 
The tragic tin bent harmleſs on his breaſt.“ 


- 
* 
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Thus defeated in his intention of retiring from the ſtage of 
Hfe, ſome one comes in who cheers his drooping ſpirits, by tel- 
ling him of certain perſons that have, by much honeſt induſtry, 
earned money, and propoſes to fleece the villains, which is to be 
done by ſending a perſon to London to a Fane, where chance 
and fortune equally preſide : The perſon goes 


Round turns the groaning wheel, and from on high, 
The prieſts the cabaliftic numbers cry. 


The meſſenger ties the numbers round a pidgeon's neck, which 
flies back with the intelligence. | | 

Daly ſwears, that he is the perſon intended by the word Roſ- 
eius, and that he is injured by this falſe and malicious libel; 
that he is owner of ſeveral theatres, on which he has expended 
large ſums of money (12, oool.); yet ſo ſunk was his credit in 
conſequence of this and other publications, that having engaged 
a performer of great merit in London, that performer refuſed to 
come to Ireland with him; and had it not been for the interfe- 
rence of ſome friends in London, he might have loſt the advan- 
tage of the engagement. He then ſtates the injury the publica- 
tion may produce to his children, and concludes with ſwearing, 
that he is damaged to the amount of 4000). : 

The proceedings of the court, by which John Magee was held 
to 4oool. ſpecial bail upon this affidavit were next read, and next 
the affidavit of Brennan, who ſets forth, that by certain para- 
graphs therein recited, charging, that he Brennan kept a houſe 
far the reception of a certain Miſs Tracy, he had ſuffered dama- 
ges to the amount of 80cl. bs 
The next was the affidavit of Miſs Tracy herſelf, who ſwore, 
that from certain publications of John Magee, ſhe had ſuſtained 
damages to the amount of 10001. 

On both theſe fiats had been granted to the full ſums ſworn. 

And beſides, Mr. George Ponſonby ſtated, that there was 
another of Higgins, which not having been proceeded on in the 
court, could not properly be laid before the Houſe, but for 
which a fiat for 2000]. had been granted. 

The papers being all-read, 7 

Mr. George Ponſonby ſaid, I am now going to execute a 
moſt painful taſk, I am about to deſire the committe to concur 
with me in cenſoring a practice which has of late prevailed—a 
practice of iſſuing writs for large ſums of money in actions of 
ander, where no ſpecific injury is ſtated in the affidavit on which 
ſuch action is founded. , 

Sir, it is ſufficiently painful to me to riſe in this committed to 
bring forward charges againſt men whom I reſpect for their pri- 
vate character - againſt men whom I reſpe& as judges ; but high- 
ly as I may reſpe& them as men, and as judges, I never can re- 


ſpec them as much as I do that ſeat whereon they fit ; I never 
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can reſpect them as I do juſtice itſelf, Sir, as I am conſcious 
I muſt conſume a good deal of your time, I hope for the indul- 
gence of the committee, I ſhall uſe no vain or ſuperfluous words, 
but confine myſelf as nearly as poſſible to the points before the 
Houſe, and for all I ſhall advance, I ſhall quote you the autho- 
rity of the law books, or elſe produce the books themſclves, which 
I have brought with me; and as I hold my honour as a gentle- 
man, and my character as a lawyer for what I ſhall aſſert or 
maintain—ſo I hope will every gentleman who may think pro- 
per to riſe after me. 

By the common law, in early times, there were various pro- 
vinces aſſigned to each of the courts: 8 

The court of King's-bench was merely a court of criminal 
juriſdiction; the court of Exchequer was a court of revenue, 
and the court of Common Pleas was a court of civil juriſdiction 
between ſubject and ſubject. In proceſs of time it was found 
that the Common Pleas was inadequate to the diſcharge of all 
the buſineſs of common law—the King's-bench, therefore, early 
began to ſhare the juriſdiction of the Common Pleas ; it firſt took 
coguizance of injuries committed with force, by the action of 
treſpaſs, vi & armis. By the ſtatute of 2. 13 Edward I. it ex- 
tended to actions of debt and detinue, and by the 25 Edward 
III. to what the lawyers call actions on the caſe, which par- 
take, in ſome meaſure, of the nature of actions of treſpaſs vi 
SO armis. | 4 

The King's-bench finally extended its juriſdiction to actions 
of all kinds by a ſpecies of fiction, by ſuppoling a treſpaſs vi £7 
armis, and having arreſted the perſon for this, it proceeded 
againſt him on every other action, aſſerting itſelf capable of try- 
ing its priſoner in all caſes whatſoever. This however was ille- 
gal, until the ſtatute of 19 Henry VII. gave the King's-bench 
a legal juriſdiction, in caſes to which before its power- did not by 
law extend. 

Sir, in former times the court of Common Pleas had no writ 
by which the perſon of the ſubje& could be arreſted. If the 
court of King's-bench aſſumes a power of arreſting, it is highly 
incumbent on the judges of that court to be careful that this 
power be not exerciſed to the prejudice of the perſonal liberty of 
the ſubject. | X 

Common law, Sir, proceeded not againſt the perſon, but 
againſt the goods of the defendant ; if the diſtraining a certain 
portion of his property did not ſuffice, 1t proceeded by a writ of 
diſtringas, or diſtreſs infinite, till he was ſtript of the whole of 
it. This the law did, Sir, on uns principle—that if a man re- 
ceive an injury, he may ſeek juſtice from the property of the 
man who 1njured him, not from his perſon ; if the party offering 
the injury has no property, yet his perſon, even though he be 
guilty, ſhall not be violated. 
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| 11 Sir, when the writ of capias was uſed againſt the 

perſon of the defendant, we were deſired by Lord Coke to be 
very careful that the uſe of this writ ſhould not be of evil conſe- 
quence to the liberty of the ſubject. When the writ iſſued, two 
kinds of bail were to be given by the defendant—firſt, bail to 
the ſheriff for his appearance in court at the return of the writ ; 
and ſecondly, bail to the action in court when the writ was re- 
turned. It was early found, Sir, that a ſubject might be de- 
prived of his liberty by denianding exorbitant L1il, and hence 
came the diſtinction between common and ſpecial bail. By the 
ſtatute of 19 Henry VII. the enormous evils ariſing from the 
demand of exceffive bail are declared, and ſherifis are commanded 
in conſequence to liberate all perſons detamed on actions perſonal. 

This proceeding, Sir, was not a novelty, it was, as the lawy- 
ers ſpeak, only an affirmance of the common law. I do not, 
Sir, in this matter, ſtate to you only my opinion, I ſtate to you 
the opinion of men revered and celebrated for their legal know- 
Iedge—T ſtate to you the opinion of my lord chief juſtice Mon- 
tague. © Here a quotation from Montague] Here, Sir, is a de- 
claration worthy of my Lord Montague, worthy of a man of 
tudy—worthy of the diſtributer of ju! \ice—worthy the protec- 
tor of the liberty of a great kingdom. 

Ad ions are of two claſſes, actions of contract, and . of 
force. In the firſt claſs of actions, it is an eafy matter to aſcer- 
tain with preciſion the quantum of damage ſuſtained. In the 
ſecond claſs, this is almoſt impoſſible. If a man borrow money 
from me on a contract of paying it again at a certain day, I can 
exactly eſtimate the damages I ſuſtain if he breaks this contract. 
If a man employs me at a certain falary, and refuſe to pay me, 
the damage I ſuſtain is capable of being exactly aſcertained. 
But, Sir, if a man ſtrike me on the head, or offer me a perſonal 
injury, it is not eaſy, it is nearly impoſſible to eſtimate the pecu- 

niary damages which I ſuſtain in conſequence. In actions of 
this latter kind, then it is the jury that ſhould fix the damages; 

I, who have received the injury, will not eltimate my own dig- 
7 No, Sir, the jury, and the jury atone, are competent to 
eſtimate that. 

Ot all actions, Sir, the action of ſlander is the moſt contemp- 
zible. I fay the moſt contemptible, becauſe it is grounded on 
injuries that are in themſelves frequently trivial and contemptible. 
On many fuch actions no damages whatſoever are awarded; and 
therefore, Sir, it is a principle, that in all ſuch caſes, a man muit 
prove that he has ſuffered actual damages before the defendant is 
bund to bail. He muſt in the legal phraſe ſhew, per quod, by 
whar he has ſuffered theſe damages. Thus, A. calls a trader 
B: a bgnkrupt, by which his charaQter 18 injured, and he ſuffers 
loſs of credit. An unmarried woman is reproached, and in con- 
ſequeace a match between her and a ſuitor is broken off. A 
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. landholder's title to his lands is queſtioned, in conſequence of 
which he loſes the ſale of thoſe lands. In all theſe caſes, ſpeci- 
fic actual damages may be proved, and it is only in ſuch caſes 
as theſe that they can be proved. | | 

It is doctrine laid down by my lord chief baron Gilbert, that 
where ſpecific damages cannot be aſcertained, there no ſpecial 
bail can be demanded. [Quotation from Gilbert. ] It is laid 
down alſo by Commings, that no ſpecial bail be demanded, where 
the cauſes of action do not amount to 20l. or in actions of 
ſlander. 

That ſpecies of ſcandal called ſcandalum magnatum, is diſtinct 
from others. It is formed by ſtatute law, and ſubje&s the party 
to a fine to the king, as well as compenſation to the individual. 
In this ſpecies of action ſpecial bail may be required. The caſe 
of the Earl of Stamford 1s in point, and proves that ſpecial bail 
is not demandable in common actions of ſcandal. A motion was 
made that ſpecial bail be given to an action for ſlanderous words 

.againſt the Earl. Agreed to, becauſe though the action be for 
words, yet being againſt an Earl, the court may require ſpecial 
bail. It therefore clearly follows, that in other caſes the court 
will not require ſpecial bail. This doctrine, Sir, is corroborated 
by the caſe of Rocheſter, in the reign of Charles II. where the 
court denied ſpecial bail, becauſe there was no ſcandalum magnaium. 

I will now, Sir, read you a paſſage from Blackſtone in his 
Commentaries on the Laws of England, where, treating of com- 
mon and ſpecial bail, he ſays,—** Special bail is required (as of 
courſe) only upon actions of debt, or actions on the caſe in 
trover, or for money due where the plaintiff can ſwear that the 
cauſe of action amounts to 1ol. ; but in actions where the da- 
mages are precarious, being to be aſſeſſed, ad libitum, by a jury, 
as in actions for words, ejectment or treſpaſs, it is very ſeldom 
poſſible for a plaintiff to ſwear to the amount of his cauſe of ac- 
tion, and therefore no ſpecial bail is taken thereon, unleſs by 
a judge's order, or the particular directions of the court. 
[A cry from the other ſide of hear! hear! } Gentleman call hear! 
hear! I deſire they may now hear and underſtand ! -In ſome 
peculiar caſes of injuries,” ſays Blackitone, © as in caſes of may- 
hem or attrocious battery.” Theſe, Sir, are the caſes where 
Blackſtone thinks ſpecial bail is demandable, and theſe only. I 
have mentioned two ſpecies of bail, the firſt as ſecurity to the 
ſheriff that the defendant will appear in court and bail the writ, 
the ſecond is bail to the action or writ itſelf, The firſt ſpecies 
of bail is given before the merits of the caſe are at all known; 
therefore the bail here ſhould be moderate. 'The merits of the 
action are unknown, the party may be innocent of the charge, 
To demand high bail here, therefore, is extremely injurious to 
the ſubject's liberty, and inconſiſtent as well with equity as with 
law. The law, as given by Montague here, is that it being in- 
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diffeterit whether the defendant is innocent or guilty, to hold 
him to high bail is an inconvenience the law will not allow. The 
bail that I complain of, Sir, 1s of this kind, for in the caſes now 
before you, it was indifferent whether the defendant was inno- 
cent or guilty ; to hold him, therefore. to high bail, was an in- 
convenience whieh the common law would not allow. 

1 have now, Sir, 1 believe, ſufficiently ſtated the law to ſhew 
how peculiarly careful it is of the perſonal liberty of the ſubject. 
It remains to conſider its application to the caſe before us. I 
hold in my hand, Sir, a copy of the judgment of the court of 
King's-bench, at which Lord Viſcount Clonmell preſided, re- 
fuſing the motion of John Magee to be admitted to common bail, 
with coſts This copy, Sir, the council in that cauſe has read, 
and declares it to be authentic. The grounds on which this 
judgment is founded are two. The firſt is the ſimilitude between 
this of ſlander and of crim. con. In criminal converſation. no 
fpecific dama es can be aſcertained, and yet ſpecial bail is grant- 
ed in that caſe, and where, ſays my Lord Clonmell, is the dif- 
ference between crim. con. and flander? Now, Sir, where did 
my Lord Clonmell find that the caſes of ſlander and of crim. con. 
were ſimilar? For my part, Sir, I folemnly declare that I feel 
myſelf degraded in the degradation of my country, when the firſt 
legal authority in the kingdom declares theſe caſes ſimilar. I am 
aſtoniſhed, Sir, at ſuch a declaration from ſuch authority, becauſe 
the difference between theſe caſes is obvious to every man, whe- 
ther hawyer or not. : | 

One difference is, Sir, that criminal converſation cannot be 
juſtified by any law, either divine or human. Tts criminality 
admits not of doubt, and therefore needs not proof ; but in ac- 
tions for defamatory words, the party may defend he may juſ- 
tify by proving the truth of what he advanced. Were I to ſay, 
for inſtance, to the king's firſt miniſter, you are corrupt—you 
are ari evil mĩniſter - you are unequal to the office you fill—Sir, 
theſe would be defamatory words, but I might defend and juſtify 
them, by proving their truth. | 

Another ground of this judgment of the eourt of King's-bench 
is, the practice of the court. Sir, I know but two kinds of law 
in this kingdom, the common law and the ſtatute law. Where 
the practice of a court militates againſt theſe, the practice of the 
court is illegal. The practice of the courts, Sir, is not the law 
of the land. If the practice of the courts were uniform, it would 
not juſtify what is contrary to the law. But I deny that the 
practice of the court ſupports its conduct in the caſes before you. 
Shew me an inſtance in the annals of law, where a man is thrown 
into priſon for a ſum which his enemy has come ſorth and ſwore 
he has been injured in. Sir, there is not one but the caſe before 


you. No law, no practice of any court, permits a man to be 


judge, jucyman, and witneſs in his own cauſe, except in the caſe 
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before you. Here, indeed, on the bare affidavit of a man, ſwear. 
ing a general affirmative, another man is thrown into priſon for 
a very great ſum. Is this conſiſtent with the care of the law, 
with the liberty of the ſubject? No, Sir. The law ſays the 
damages ſhall be aſſeſſed by a jury, but this practice of the court 
puts the plaintiff in the jury box, and permits him to aſſeſs his 
own damages, and ſentence to impriſonment for an indefinite 
term. Can a free country ſubmit to ſuch practice? No, Sir, the 
Turks would not ſubmit to it—the moſt oppreſſed people on the 

face of the earth would not ſubmit to be plundered and impriſon- 
ed on the naked affidavit of a ſingle individual. 

But, Sir, the caſe before you is the ſtrongeſt that ever occur. 
red: Here; Sir, is a caſe where the plaintiff may never brin 
any action to recover damages; he only ſweats that he has ſuſ- 
tained them to them to any amount he may pleaſe—and here a 
judge iflues a fiat to enforce bail to the amount. If the defend- 
ant cannot procure this bail, he goes to a dungeon, where he 
muſt remain till brought to trial, and it is in the direction of the 

plaintiff what time that may be. od 

. As to the characters of the parties, Sir, we have nothing at 
all to do with them. Jenks, Sir, was a very worthleſs fellow, 

5 and yet the people of England would not ſuffer the law to be vio- 
n 

e 


lated, or their liberty endangered, by ſuffering him to be op- 
preſſed. The worft men are thoſe who are ſelected for experi- 
ments of this nature. With reſpect to them, therefore, we 
ſhould be peculiarly cautious. The fewer friends a man has, the 
ſtronger is the obligation on parliament to ſee that he be not op- 
reſſed. 
F I will ſtate to the committee, Sir, the aſſidavit of Mr. Daly, 
on which my Lord Clonmell iſſued a fiat for 40001. It ſtates, 
Sir, that Daly is manager of the theatre-royal, and of ſeveral 
other theatres—that ſeveral ſcandalou and malicious paragraphs 
did appear at certain times mentioned in the Dublin Evening 
Poſt and Magee's Weekly Packet, and that in conſequence of 
theſe malicious paragraphs he has ſuffered damages to- the amount 
of 4000l.—How ? Why, by experiencing their injurious tenden- 
cy.—There is value for 4000l. Sir, and fix months impriſon- 
gere ment! But how does he prove that he ſuſtained theſe damages? 


the Iwill tell you—An eminent performer in England did expreſs 
law a doubt of ſaid Daly's credit and punctuality. Are you ſurpriſ- 
_ ed, Sir, that on ſuch a ground the judge ſhould iſſue a fiat for 
the 


4000l. ?—Surely not. — He goes on and ſtates, that had it not 
you. been for ſome friends who interfered, he would have been de- 


own prived of this performer [here a loud laugh]. We may laugh, 

wore Sir, but this is a ſerious affair—the moſt ſad and ſerious indeed, 

efore that I ever remember to have heard agitated in this Houſe. —. 

to ” He goes on, and ſwears, that being charged with- gaining a ſub- 
ca 


ſiſtence by gaming, his * conſiſting of four daughters 
| a 2 : 
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and a ſon, are likely to ſuffer in their future profpe&s in life, 
And that he hath therein ſuſſered damage to the amount of 400ol. 
All this, Sir, is without a ſingle ſhilling of actual loſs, and yet 
on this my Lord Clonmell marked a fiat for the ſum of 4000l. 
Now, Sir, as to Brennan, he ſwears that he has ſuffered da- 
mage, by being accuſed of keeping an houſe of reception. How 
does he prove he has ſuffered this damage? Why, ſome friends 


called on him ſome time after to know why theſe ſlanders were 


circulated. This, Sir, is the proof of the damage ſuflained and 
this damage he eſtimates at 80ol. ; 

We will now examine the affidavit of Miſs Tracy. The amount 
of her oath is, that ſhe has been charged with being better ac- 
- quainted with certain gentlemen than ſhe ought, and that in 
conſequence ſhe is injured in her character being ſingle. She 
ſays not a word, Sir, of any particular match which ſhe has loſt 
by means of this report. No, Sir, ſhe only ſwears that ſhe has 
reaſon to believe that ſhe is damaged to the amount of 10001, 
ſterling. Lord Clonmel, Sir, was of the ſame opinion, and John 
Magee lies in jail of conſequence | 

A Mr. Higgins alſo ſwears that he has been injured in his un- 
- ſpotted, unblemiſhed character by means of ſome ſcandalous pa- 

ragraphs. The amount of all the fiats together, Sir, that were 
iſſued in conſequence of thoſe affidavits, is 7,800l. and under 
what. circumſtances were theſe fiats iſſued ? at a time, Sir, when 
a criminal information was pending againſt him at the ſuit of 
Mr. Higgins. - In ſuch circumſtances, Sir, where is the man who 
could find bail to that amonnt. In ſuch circumſtances, men of 
the firſt property in the kingdom might be unable to procure ſuch 
bail. Sir, perhaps members of this Houſe might be unable to 
procure it. But who is the man againit whom the writs iſſue in 
this caſe? Why, Sir, he is a lottery monger the obſcure prin- 
ter of a newapaper. Sir, if ever there was illegal conduct here 


. 


it is. , 

1 turn now to that vulgar ſtatute, the Bill of Rights, paſſed 
in the reign of William and Mary, (here he read part of the | 
- ſtatute.) Thus, Sir, you ſee that one of the crimes for which 

James forfeited the crown of England, was demanding exceſſire 
| bail. You ſee alſo, that bygthis. bill it is enacted that “ the 

ills that have been ſhall not be hereafter, and «hat all the rights 
therein contained, ſhall of right be granted. , In the caſes before 
you has the Bill of Rights been violated, or it has not? In Eng- 
jand, Sir, Haſtings, who is charged with plundering India, with 
murdering its inhabitants, with corrupt government, with ren- 
dering the government of his ſovereign odious; this man is held 
only to 10,000]. bail. In Ireland, an obſcure printer is held to 
7. Sool. on {imple affidavits. Crown lawyers, Sir, cannot defeud 
this, their words would be recorded if they attempted to defend 
it, and their profeſſional character would be loſt. - The reſolu- 
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I have ſhewn to every profeſſional man in the courts who are not 
in office, snd I can declare, upon my honour, that it has met an 
unanimous approbation. | 

I know, Sir, that I ſhall be charged with depreciating the 
character of the judges I reſpeC the judges and the laws—I am 
intereſted. in ſupporting the law of the country; 1 would not 
therefore wiſh unneceſſarily to depreciate the character of the 
one, or diminiſh the efficacy of the other. But judges are men, 
they are therefore liable to error. A judge may be experienced, 
but he may be corrupt—he may have integrity, but he may be 
weak—he may be old and he may dote. His conduct, therefore, 
can never be conſidered as ſuperior to parliamentary correction. 
At the preſent period, parliament is more than ever concerned 
in their conduct, ſinge they are no longer removeable at the plea - 
ſure of the crown, and it is only to parhament that they are ac- 
countable. But this Houſe is peculiarly intereſted in this caſe 
for another reaſon, and that is, becauſe it is only here that the 


aggrieved, in the caſe before you can find redreſs. Were it a 


decree of the court that was in queſtion, it might be reverſed in 
a ſuperior court; but here, Sir, are orders founded on motions 
in court, which cannot” be recogniſed or corrected in any other 
court. It is only here that the injuſtice can be redreſſed, or the 
impropriety correctsd. He then read his reſolution, which was 
to the following effect; its 

« That it is the opinion of this committee, that the iſſuing 
« writs from courts of juſtice in actions of ſlander or defamation, 
« where the ſum of damages could not be fairly aſcertained, and 
« holding perſons to ſpecial bail in exceſſive ſums thereon, is il- 
&« legal, and ſubverſive of the liberty of the ſubjeQ.” - 

Perhaps I will be told, Sir, that we ought not to interfere 
with deciſions of a court of juſtice. Sir, the Commons.of Eng- 
land paſſed the Habeas Corpus without fearing to cenſure the 
courts of juſtice—they actually did paſs a cenſure on the judges 
on that oceaſion. The exaction of ſhip-money had the ſanction 
of the judges for four years. Every county was to furniſh a ſhi 


of war, or, in default thereof, a certain ſum was to be levied for 


that purpoſe. Mr. Hampden refuſed to pay his quantum of the 
tax, which was 208. The affair was brought beſore the courts. 
Ten judges in the Exchequer chamber determined, that the tax 
was legal, and ought to be paid. But when the Commons met, 
they voted the tax illegal, the Judges illegal, and their deciſion 
infamous. Hoping, Sir, that I have now ſhewn the competen- 
cy of the committee, that I have convinced the judgment of 


lawyers, and have fatisfied the Houſe, I reſign my motion to 
their deciſion, | 
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The ArroxxEVY GENERAL ſaid, I riſe with great anxiety on 
this important ſubject, in which the adminiſtration of juſtice and 
the character of geatlemen is ſo deeply concerned, and I cannot 
help lamenting, that the honourable gentleman did not mention 
to the Houſe the reſolution he intended to bring forward, though 
he has ſhewn it to every gentleman in the hall of the four courts, 
becauſe if we were apprized of it, we ſhould be the better pre- 
pared to argue a ſubject, which after all, muſt reſt on the law autho- 
rities. We are called upon to declare the law in a certain mat. 
ter wherein the court of Kiag's-bench has already — apr" 
declared an opinion diametrically oppoſite to that whick we are 
deſired to give: I would aſk gentlemen, are they certain they are 
quite competent, from the information they have had, to declare 
the law as the reſolution deſires them to do, and to controvert the 
unanimoug opinion of the judges ? I beg gentlentlemen will treat 
me, not as I have been treated this ſeſſion, 1 beg that I may 
be fairly underſtood, and that if they ſhould do me the honour to 
quote my words, they will do it —_— : I aſk them, then, are 
they ready to declare the law of the land in a manner directly 
contrary to the declaration of the Judges ?—Sir, I defire not ta 
be underſtood as denying that the Houſe of Commons have a 
right to inveſtigate the conduct of the judges, L acknowledge it, 
acknowledge it, did I ſay, I am proud to declare it ; but I defire 
to know, whether gentlemen, upon the information they have 
received from the mere ſtatement of the honourable gentleman, 
are prepared to declare an opinion on the conduct of the judges ? 
As to the principles laid down by the honourable gentleman, in 
general I do accede to them, but not to them all; I much doubt 
one of his poſitions, that perſons may not be held to ſpecial bail 
upon an affidavit which does not ſtate ſpecific damages, this I 

doubt, and I aſk gentlemen candidly, have they been able to make 
up their minds from what they have heard? For my part, I own I 
have not. I believe the various authorities, and the various dic- 
tums which the honourable gentleman has ſtated are right, but 
I believe alſo chief juſtice Holt has ſome of a contrary tendency. 
I fay I entertain a doubt, and that is foundation enough for the 
motion I intend to make, Whatever may be the fate of this 
motion, I know that judge Willes, chief baron Bowes, chief 
baron Foſter, and chief baron Tracton did grant fiats, I know 
it has been the practice far many years, I do not juſtify it, but 
I fay that it has been the praQtice, and the judges of the King's- 
bench have been unanimous in opinion upon it. Mr. Daly ſwore 
that he ſuffered damages to the amqunt of 4000l.— Mr. Magee 
gave bail, he was then able to give bail; and here let me fay, I 
do not think a man's ability to give 255 bail is a juſtification 
for demanding it. He afterwards defired to be admitted to com- 
mon bail at Michaelmas term, he was admitted to bail of 5ool, 
þut upon arguing the caſe in Hilary term; the firſt bail of 4oooh 
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was again demanded : This, Magee declared by affidayit he could 
not give, for he ſtated he had ſuffered ſo much by defamatory 
and ſcandalous libels publiſhed in the Freeman's Journal, that he 
could not obtain bail for more than 500l. and in the ſame affida- 
vit he ſwore, that he believed Daly had not ſuffered at all ; how 
ſtrange that he ſhould ſuppoſe that ſcandal going out from him 
againit Daly ſhould do him no injury, while ſcandal going out 
from Higgins ſhould ſo materially injure him (Magee) that he 
ſhould not be able to obtain bail for more than 500l. Sir, I am 
free to confeſs, that the practice of courts is not a law, but it does 
appear from the practice of the courts, that ſpecial bail has been 
required, though perhaps not 1n the ſame degree formerly that it 
is now, and therefore they have gone beyond the practice of their 
predeceſſors which the occaſion only can juſtify. It is ſaid, Sir, 
tLat the plaintiff ſhould ſwear to ſpecial damages to entitle him 
to ſpecial bail, of this I doubt, in ſome caſes the plaintiff is en- 
titled to ſpecial bail of courſe. It is ſaid, that in caſes of uncer- 
tain damages no man is to be held to ſpecial bail, but he may by 
order of the judge ; the judge determines by the circumſtances 
of the caſe, the affidavit having regard to the ſituation of the 
parties. Sir, the intention of bail 18 to make'a man ſtand the 
enquiry, and who will ſay that a printer, the man in ſociety who 
could do the moit miſchief, ſhould be the perſon exempt ? Sir, 
I hope when the four judges of the King's-bench have been una- 
nimouſly of opinion, as to a matter merely of law, the Houſe of 
Commons will not take upon them haſtily to decide, eſpecially 
when they recollect that the four actions which are the object of 
this enquiry, ire now pending in conrt ; therefore, in order to 
diſmiſs this ſubje& upon which any determination might be at- 
tended with miſchief, I move, Sir, that you do now leaye the 
chair. N | E 


The PIR SERJEANT ſupported the arguments of this At- 
9 General on the ſame ground. | 


Mr. O' HA ſaid, the practice of the four judges quoted by 
the right honourable gentleman might be as ſtated, but if it was 
fo, it muſt have been privately in their chambers, as no ſuch prac. 
tice appeared'in the records of their courts. He quoted ſeveral 
caſes of deſperate aſſault, where ſpecial bail had not been re- 
quired, and a caſe of crim. con. before Lord Cambden, when an 
action had been laid for 20, oool. and where a fiat was granted 
only for 1,500l. though a jury afterwards awarded 10,000]. da- 
mages. He then read the ſtatute of the ad of William and Mary, 
in direct contradiction to which Mr. Magee was detained. 


Mr. Ecan declared himſelf aſhamed to ſee any learned gentle, 
wan in that Houſe riſe to defend the condu of a judge on fuch 


\ 
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a ground, by endeavouring to ſhelter him under the ignominy of 
a previous queſtion ; ſuch a defence he conſidered as that of a 
miſtaken friend, but a viper in his boſom, He quoted the ſaying 
of Metellus, who wiſhed there was a window in his breaſt, that 
all mankind might ſee his heart; and ſaid a judge ſhould have that 
wiſh writren on his breaſt. He bluthed, he aid, at ſeeing men 
of character, eminence, and ſtation in the law, riſe and ſay, they 
wanted long time to conſider, whether 7800l. in the caſe ſtated, 
was exceſſive bail; he was ſure was the noble lord himſelf preſent, 
he would renounce the defence which had been made for him. 


Mr. Ax TrRHUR BrowNE ſaid, that by the common law, no 
perſon could be arreſted, except for forcible injuries. By various 
ſtatutes, the capias was introduced in actions, even for injuries 
unaccompanied with force; but ſtill ſpecial bail was only de- 
mandable where the damages were certain and aſcertained. 
Where the damages were precarious, and to be afterwards aſ- 
ſeſſed by a jury, there was no ſpecial bail demandable of courſe; 
but if the damages, although precarious, had certainly happened, 
and were flagrant, it was thought, in courſe of time, an evil 
that the party ſhould not be held to ſome bail; and hence a 
practice was introduced in ſuch caſes, of granting a judge's order, 
now uſually called a fiat. This practice is ſcarcely, if at all 
heard of, till the reign of Charles the ſecond, and then was in- 
troduced by the judges, as appears from the law reports of the 
time, with much timidity and heſitation, and confined to a few 
inſtances, and thoſe of very groſs injuries, and the bail demanded 
was very {mall and trifling. To prove this heſitation, I will quote 
Siderfin, page 276, where a fiat was granted, on account of a 
very great mayhem; and the reporter adds a very modeſt quere, 
whether upon a poſitive affidavit of great damages, a fiat might 
not alſo be granted, in an action, for injuries unaccompanied with 
force, which ſhews that at that time, it was a thing totally unu- 
ſual ; and about the ſame time, on another occaſion, the court 
did abſolutely refuſe a fiat, although it was an inſtance of a breach 
of the peace, and a great one, putting a man's arm out of joint. 
1- Mod. 2. An affidavit was always required previous to a fiat. 
Thus much where damages had certainly happened, but were 
precarious in quantity ; but if it was not certain that any da- 
mage had happened at all, which in ſome actions could not ap- 
pear, unleſs the party ſwore to ſome particular inſtance of it, 
they never granted a fiat; and we defy gentlemen to ſhew an 
inſtance of their doing ſo in ſuch actions, without ſuch particular 
inſtances being ſworn to. The action of ſlander whether ſpoken 
or written, was peculiarly of this nature, It is not ſelf-evident 
that any damage has been done; and beſides the words or wri- 
tings may be juſtifiable, which diſtingniſh it from mayhem, or 
adultery ; and we call upon gentlemen to ſhew a ſingle inſtance 
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of a fiat granted for ſlander, where the party applying for it did 
not ſwear to ſome particular inſtance of damage, and point out 
when or how it happened, except in the caſe of ſcandalum magna- 
tum, where there was a particular privilege, and in the caſe of ſlan- 
dering a man's itle to his eſtate. Thus much of England. Fiats 
there have not been granted, except where the parties ſwore to 
particular inſtances of damage, and not where they ſwore gene- 
rally; and where they did ſwear to particular inſtances, they have 
ſeldom been granted for more than a hundred pounds, even in 
caſes of the moſt flagrant offences. I do not think I have found 
one for above 500l. in any caſe, on a diligent ſearch of the report 
books. ; 
Now, Sir, for this country. This power, thus innoxious in 
England, has been by degrees advancing itſelf in this country, 
until at length it has ariſen to a height ſo dangerous and alarming, 
as to call aloud for the interpoſition of the legiſiature. Here it 
has been applied to acts where there has been no certainty of da- 
mage—where the party did not ſhew when or how he had been 
damaged ;—it had been applied particularly to ſlander and fiats 
have been granted for very large ſums. Till of very late years, 
however, the evil was moderate; but of late, I muſt ſay, parti- 
cularly fince a certain learned judge came upon the bench, it has 
grown to an enormous height. Sir, under the auſpices of that 
particular judge, theſe doctrines have been advanced. That any 
man may, at his pleaſure, without impunity, and without danger, 
deprive any other of his liberty; that any man may, upon his 
naked affidavit, ſwearing he has ſuffered damage, or he believes he 
has ſuffered damage, to any fancied amount, without ſhewing 
when or how, hold another to bail, without ſtint or boundary; 
that his fancy, or his perjury, is to be the guide of the judge's 
diſcretion, and the bail is to be accommodated to the ideal 
wrongs, to the fancied injuries, to the angry paſſions, or the wan- 
ton perjury of a wicked, or enraged proſecutor. What is the ne- 
ceſſary conſequence ? No man, however free from debt, or uncon- 
ſcious of crime, ſhall walk in ſecurity in the public ftreets. In 
vain ſhall the merchant ſtate and ſettle his accounts—in vain ſhall 
the citizen watch his conduct, he is {till at the mercy of paſſion 
and perjury, he is {till liable to arreſt, for any amount; and if he 
ſeeks to puniſh the accuſer, he finds no ſpot on which to lay his 
hand. How can he indict the accuſer for perjury ? He only 
ſwore a general affirmative, that he had been damaged ;—who 
can prove a general negative that he had not ? He only ſwore to 
the belief of damage. Who can arraign his fancy? Who can 
convict him of mental perjury? If he had ſworn to a particular 
inſtagce, that his arm had been broken; that in conſequence of 
ſcandal he had loſt the ſetting of a houſe, or the cuſtomers that 
uſed to reſort: to his ſhop, I might prove the falſehood of the aſ- 
ſertion by evidence. But upon a general charge, nothing re- 
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mains but ſubmiſſion and a priſon, and burning indignation againſt 
the abuſe of the laws, and ſecret murmur againſt the miniſters of 
Juſtice, and the humble, but feryent cry, to the ſupreme and 
healing legiſlature. . | 

He then ſhewed inſtances of the attrocious uſe of this power, 
with reſpe& to the mercantile intereſt, how it might at once 
throw a man in gaol and deſtroy his credit. He mentioned the 
inſtance of Mr. Dick, an eminent merchant of Dublin, who had 
been nat long ſince arreſted in the ſtreet, under a fiat of 16,0001. 
on a mere uncertain charge, for which he could not he prepared, 
and of which he could have no foreknowledge. Mr. Jamęſon of 
Cork, in the ſame manner for 2000l. on a charge which after- 
wards appeared to be groundleſs, by a verdict in his favour. Se- 
veral gentlemen in the country, in the farming line, arreſted under 
flats, through the private malice of wicked neighbours ; but this 

power had been particularly directed _ printers. Whoever 
preſumed to print or pubhſh with the leave, or not under the di- 
rections of Francis Higgins, was in great danger of a fiat; num- 
bers of printers had heen run down by fiats whom the public 
never heard of. John Magee was more ſturdy, and therefore his 
fufferings made mare noife. He then dwelt on thoſe ſufferings, 
and ſhewed how four fiats iſſued againſt him in June, to the 
amount of 7,800l.—that he was kept in priſon from June till 
the end of November, before the queſtion (whether the bail 
ſhould be reduced) was decided—that the plaintiff has now, by 
the practice of the courts, (which gives a plaintiff three terms 
before he need try his action) power to keep him in priſon till 
November next, ſo that he may lie in priſon 19 months for want 
of bail, before the action be tried, perhaps afterwards have a ver- 
dict in his favour, or only eight-pence damages given againſt him; 
and he reminded gentlemen, that each of the bail muſt ſwear 
himſelf worth twice the ſum for which he was ſecurity ; i. e. 
30,000. and more in this caſe. What gentleman in the 
kingdom almoſt could find ſuch bail ?—it amounted to perpe- 
tual impriſonment. He ſaid that the name, the terrific name of 
fiat, a name which threatens to be as formidable as general war- 
rants, or lettres de cacbet, has but recently aſſumed its terrors; it 
was not, till of late year,, that the innocent and peaceful citizen 
diſcovered, and felt that there was a power in this country, 
which, while he was unconſcious of crime, and unembarraſſed 
with debt, could ſeize him in the public ftreets, on the way home 
ta his expecting family, and drag him with inſult and ignominy, 
to ſlavery and a priſon ; a power which could at pleaſure deſtroy 
the credit of the merchant, and tear the farmer from his labours ; 
2 complaiſant power, which by placing an implicit confidence in 
any abſurd or villainous accuſer, might be ready to become the 
inſtrument of malice, and the origin of ruin. If the merchant 
can be dragged from his compter, not to anſwer his bond debts, 
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ſums certain and aſcertained; not to obey the drafts of com- 
merce, for which he knows to be prepared, but to enter into ſe- 
curity, whoſe meaſure is fixed and appointed by the modeſt ſtan- 
dard of paſſion, anger, or of wickedneſs, or of perjury. If ſup- 
poſed injuries to the meaneſt of mankind ſhould demand enormous 
bail; if the charge of ſcandal, yet unproved, on a woman of the 
town, or a bravo of a brothel, ever ſhould require bail to the 
amount of a thouſand pounds, a ſuppoſed libel on a libellous prin- 
ter of 2000l. or an affront to a player of 4000l. If, without 
ſtating any particular inſtance of loſs ſuſtained, the affidavit of 
affronted vanity, or ſwollen malice, boldly ſwearing to the belief 
of damage, without ſhewing when or how, can aboliſh at pleaſure 
the rights of perſonal N ve may talk of independence, 
but liberty is no more — the ſecurity of our boaſted emancipation 
is a name, for we had nothing to ſecure. 

Why, Sir, is it neceſſary to do more than ſtate chis, in order to 
convince the mind of man? Is it neceſſary to do more than appeal 
to your reaſon ? if it be, the appeal is vain, for the reaſon muſt be 
ſubdued to ſome ſuperior power, which hath not ears for the plain 
voice of truth. Do not be intimidated by being told, this is a 
legal queſtion; queſtions of property are complex, and require 
ſtudy; but, thank Heaven! queſtions of liberty are ſimple, for 
Heaven, which intended it the lot of all men, has made it intel- 
ligible to all. It ſpeaks by feeling, not by ſtudy. It ſpeaks to 
the heart as much as to the underſtanding, and nature never ſets 
us wrong. You may read the law of liberty in your ſouls; it 
plays about the heart; it vibrates in every nerve; it flows in the 
warm tide of your blood ; you will meet it every where. Do 
not look abroad for it to the cold hearts or warm harangues of 
crown and prerogative lawyers. Look firſt at home, if you do 
not find it there, look for it no where, for you will not find it. 
Do that juſtice, that honour to your conſtitution, to believe it 
does not contain principles manifeſtly wrong. See what an in- 
Arument this doctrine might be in the hands of private malice, 
or public oppreſſion. Suppoſe a man willing to wreak his ven- 
geance upon his foe, and for that purpoſe recommending himſelf 
to the favour of the bench. —Suppoſe a bad man, in poſſeſſion of 
the ear of a judge, inſtilling his poiſon into it, and willing to 
make it the conduit, through which to wreak his vengeance on 
his foe ; ſuppoſe him to recommend himſelf by every wicked and 
baſe act, (for I muſt ſuppoſe him a bad man) to a wicked judge. 
and ſuch may be conceived. ' Suppoſe him the mignion of that 
judge, requiring a little mutual favour, for his multiplied ſervices, 
and aſking the debaſement of the law bench, as the price of for- 
mer aid in the elevation of the judge.” Suppoſe him ſeeking a 
monopoly of abuſe, as 'Mr. Daly has done of the theatre, and 
enraged at a rival in the dirty trade .—and ſuppoſe the ſlanderous 
aſſaſün, ſeeking for a fiat againſt a far leſs criminal than himſelf, 
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and fixing the ſum which he thinks ſufficient to throw his neigh- 
dour into eternal bondage, i is it not poſſible that his friendly judge 
may liſten to his argument, in memory of old feſtivity, now for- 
fworn, and grant him a fiat even to his hearts content, although, 
by ſo doing, yaur courts of law, inſtead of being the ſacred de- 
rats of juſtice, ſhould become the channels of malevolence. 
hey ſaw, that if ever an angry judge ſhould blend his paſſions 
with his judgment 5 having been abuſed himſelf, ſhould chuſe to 
retort that abuſe tenfold ; having been revited, ſhould revile again 
fhould make the bench ee by laughable defences of him+ 
ſelf, and abuſe of others; and adminiſter jullice, not in merey, 
but in anger, that a hat might become the inſtrument of vindic- 
tive oppreſſion, inſtead of ſalutary caution. | 
Gentlemen had defended fiats, by its being a practice. Sa 
were general warrants, and ſhip money, practices; but what a 
horrid doctrine did they advance; the liberty of the ſubject to 
depend. on practice. But if they would reſort to practice, let 
them go to England, not look in this country, for alas! her 
2 had been oppreſſion. Let them not object to novelty 
r here evefy thing favourable to liberty muſt be novel. He 
defired them to ſhew a ſingle inſtanee in the report books of Eng- 
land, of a fiat granted on an affidayit like Mr. Daly's, ſwearing no 
particular damage ; and where fiats were there granted, it was for 
{mall ſums, in all the inſtances he could find iu their books, 3 or 
4ool. uſually much leſs, ſome of which he proceeded to recounts - 
In Blackitone's. Report's, vol. 1. p. 192, Smith and Fraſer, 
- eutrageous. battery—tfat for 200l. Barnes, 76, Ruſſel and 
Gately—fiat for 20ol.. 2. Mod. 21 5, Marquis of, Dorcheſter's 
_ eaſe, for ſcandal ; bail refuſed ; ſo in the Earl of Stamford's, and 
Duke of Wharton 5. Taefe are the uſual ſums for which fiats 
have been-granted in England, nor do I find a fingle inſtance of 
one granted for above 500l. | 
JL cannot ditmiſs this part of the ſubject, without mentioning 
two caſes, which very ſtrongly point out the different light in 
which this matter was conſidered, ſoon after the revolution, when 
Eberty was at leaſt as well underſtood and beloved, as at preſent, 
from that in which it has been viewed of late years. Sir. Wülliam 
Drake, a member of parliament, was charged with being a trai- 
tor, one of the 134, for bringing in the Pretender. Could there 
be more he iaous ſcandal? going to affect his life and property. 
He brought his action. Application was made to hold the de- 
fendant to ſpecial bail, and it was refuſed Vid. 11th Mod. p. 
49, Ath of Anne. The other caſe is that of Duke Schomberg. 
—Duke Schomberg, fon. of him who fell at the Boyne, high in 
hereditary glory, high in reputation, high in the favour of his king 
and of his country, was accuſed by a miſcreant of the name of 
Murray, of having cheated the king and the army. Duke 
Schomberg,” * he has cheated A and 
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the army.” Can any words be conceived more ſhocking, and 
m.ore atrocious, when applied to ſuch a man ? Is there a man who 
hears me, who, even at this diſtance of time, when the lapſe of 
a century has intervened, to cool our feelings, and deaden our re- 
flections, does not feel his blood boil, at this inſuk to the ſon of 
that hero, who ſo nobly fell in the cauſe of this country, and in 
the cauſe of the glorious revolution? Chief Juſtice Holt, as 
great a friend to that revolution, and to the libertics of his coun- 
try, as ever ſat on a judicial bench, felt the ſame indignation, but 
he would not prejudge the cauſe. He was ready to puniſh the 
man, if convicted; but he did not conſider him convicted before- 
hand. He ordered Murray to find bail, becauſe it was an action 
of ſcandalum magnatum ; but he did not prejudge the cauſe, nor 
confider, in meaſuring the bail, what damages a jury would pro- 
bably give. And what was the bail: Hear it, and be aſtoniſhed 
po pounds !—Two ſuretiesin 251. each, and the man in 100L 
zol. for Duke Schomberg, 4ccol. for Richard Daly! In the 
laſt generation, 50l. for a duke; in the preſent, 4oocl. for a 
player. What cannot rolling time, that changes courts, and men, 
and principles—what cannot revolving time effect! 

If, then, this practice was not founded in reaſon or nature—in 
the example of England—in the laws—or in any jndicial autho- 
rity, where did it take is riſe ? Was it in the breaſt of corruption 
and revenge? no, he would not ſay that. Whether it was cor- 
ruption or error, muſt be left to every one to judge. But he 
would ſay, that if a practice was evidently wrong, it was not the 

arguments of learned and ingenious gentlemen in the Houſe, nor 
of young adulating barriſters out of the Houſe, though thank 
Heaven, that was not much the faſhion of the younger bar; nor 
the good nature of brother judges, which ſome people had termed 
cullability, wiſhing to throw out a plank to a ſinking judge, that 
could excuſe or juſtify ſuch a practice, or make it palatable to 
the public. | | 
' He then adverted to the attacks upon Magee's character, 
- which had been made a palliation for theſe fiats. He underſtood 
his character as a huſband, a father, and a man, had been a good 
one, until goaded into madneſs by perſecution, he might poſlibly 
be a little outrageous ; but what had his character to ſay to the 
queſtion ? it was not ſo that England conſidered public queſtions ; 
Mr. Wilkes and Mr. Horne, had many exceptionable points- in 
their characters, but the public only conſidered the precedent, 
and the oppreſſion. 7 
It had been ſaid, the courts would be undone. It was an idle fear. 
Integrity would defend itſelf; and if there was an unclean or 
unhallowed thing in the courts, it ought not be defended. How 
were they to ſupport the judicial power ? Not by turning away 
the eye from its pollutions, but by removing whatever was pol- 
luted. He knew much manly virtue, much facred integrity 
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there, which feared no enquiry. No man upon earth was more 
anxious than he, to ſupport the authority of the bench; but that 
authority was not to be ſupported, by blinking inquiry, and 
avoiding ſcrutiny ; it muſt be ſupported by the bench itſelf, the 
greater part of whoſe poſſeſſors he reſpected to a degree of vene- 
ration. There was a ſtern and invincible virtue upon oue of 
thoſe benches. There was a conſcious integrity, in a milder garb, 
upon another. There was a manly, intelligent. and honeſt mind 
upon a third, that that did not think it a crime to have differed 
from him, but only recollected, whether in that difference, the 
conteſt had been honourable. None of theſe feared ſcrutiny, 
To none of theſe was the public voice raiſed, except to praiſe. 

He concluded by obſerving, that if the wretched victims of 
this aſſumed power, did not find redreſs here, they knew not where 
to fly for refage ; on that Houſe depended the fate of all who 
are, or may be ſubject to this tyranny ; if they did not find re- 
hef here, they muſt be loſt, but they would be loſt in the wreck 
of the national character; and he conjured the Houſe to exer- 
ciſe the healing and ſalutary power of the grand committee of 
juſtice, in remedying the greateſt evil and miſchief which had 
ever come before them. . 

In the courſe of his ſpeech, he obſerved, what an inſtrument 
ſuch a power might be in the hands of a bad goveinment. What 
an inſtrument it might be againſt the liberty of the preſs. © How 
any printer who preſumed to open his mouth againſt government, 
might be run down by it. And he noticed how careful in the 
bill of rights they were to guard againſt ſuch evils, for although 
in the preamble they mentioned only exceſſive bail in criminal 
caſes, the only evil they then knew, yet in the enacting clauſes, 
they ſay generally exceſſive bail ought not to be demanded, as if 
foreſeeing the poſſibility of the preſent evil. It is true the pre- 
amble is the key to a ſtatute; but here they ſeem to make a 
marked diſtinction; they corrected the evil of their time; do 
you correct the evil of yours. ; 


Mr. Busne. I have but one argument, and that is, that un- 
acquainted with the intricacies of law, and uninformed by all that 
I have heard, I am utterly incapable of deciding on the queſtion. 
If the Attorney General had propoſed to negative te queſtion, 
thoſe who might vote with him, might be wrong, as thoſe may 
| be wrong who vote with the queſtion propoſed by the learned 

ntleman on the other fide ; but as the motion is only, Sir, 
that you leave the chair, which allows the buſineſs to ſtand for 
future diſcuſſion, no evil can by poſſibility ariſe from complying 
with it; and if every gentleman who cannot lay his hand upon his 
heart, and ſay, that he is now competent to decide upon the con- 
duct of four learned, upright independent judges, ſhall vote with 
rac, then I ſhall certainly be in as great a majority as ever was 
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Jeen in this Houſe. Bnt if, without farther conſideration, we 
ſhall decide this queſtion, then we are the raſheſt ſet of men that 
ever exiſted. I am not one of thoſe who ſay, we have no right to 

inveſtigate the conduct of the judges; but I am one who ſays, 
we ought not raſhly to.condemn their conduct; I am one who 
ſays, we ought not to interfere in a cauſe pendente lie; J am one 
who think you ought not to anticipate or bias the award of a 
jury; and I ſay again, that every every man ſhould lay his hand to 


his heart, and be fully convinced he underſtands the queſtion be- 
fore he decides upon it. 


Mr. Hercvits Lancrord Rowley. Sir, 1 do lay my 
hand to my heart and declare, that I am now ready to decide 
upon the queſtion, I hare great reſpe& for the noble judge, but 
I prize the liberty of the people more highly, and think delay 
will aggravate the injury which liberty has received. Sir, the 
bail that was demanded was fo high, and they took ſo much time 
to determine, that while they were deliberating the man was ſe- 
verely puniſhed by being impriſoned. 


Mr. M. Suirn ſupported the reſolution. - 


Sir H. Cavxxpis h expreſſed his ſurprize at hearing an hon. 
gentleman on the other ſide, with one foot on the judgment 

3 declare himſelf incapable of deciding on the queſtion. 
The unanimous opinion of the four judges, to which ſo much re- 
verence had been paid, had been within theſe three days proved 
erroneous in another place. When it was in proof, that a man 
had been detained ſeveral months. in gael, on a demand of „ ool. 
bail, when the bill of rights would call ſuch bail exceſſive it was 
not neceſſary a man ſhould be a lawyer to decide, that it was ex- 
ceſſive bail—it was one of the great evils which had deprived 
one king of the throne, and another of his head. He truſted, 
that whatever iſſue the queſtion might take, the court of king's 
bench would never hereafter dare to iſſue fiats for exceſſive bail. 


Mr. Haxpy ſupported Mr. Ponſonby's motion, and in an- 
ſwer to what was ſaid at the other fide, that any reſolution of 
the Houſe of Commons, on the ſubje& before the committee, 
might affect the actions then 2 as to Mr. Magee, ob- 
ſerved, that Mr. Wilke's brought an action againſt Lord Hali- 
fax, for iſſuing a general warrant againſt him, and that during 
the interval between the commencement of that action, and its 
determination in Weſtminſter-hall, the Engliſh Houſe of Com- 
mons did declare, that general warrants were illegal. He con- 
demned the proceedings againſt Magee altogether, and ſaid until 
he heard the affidavits read by the clerk, he had no conception 
(bad as his opinion was of them) that they had ſuch wretched 
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unds to ſupport them. He faid that he ſhould deſpiſe him- 
If and the gentlemen with whom he acted, if they regarded this 
- as a mere oppoſition queſtion—it was no ſuch thing Having 
ſtated that its ſole object was to put an end to the monſtrous 
practice of granting fiats to any amount, however enormous, 
which were grounded on affidavits, ſtating generally, that the par- 
ty had received damages. He conjured the adminiſtration to 
forbear their interference, at leaſt for that night. The committee 
then fitting, was certainly not bound as a committee of elections, 
by a particular oath, ſuperadded to their general duty as members 
of parliament ; but on the queſtion then before them, he had no 
difficulty in declaring, that every man ſhould give his vote as if 
under the influence of the moſt ſolemn oath that could be admi- 
miſtered to him. He confidered himſelf in that ſituation, and 
therefore would vote for the reſolution. 


Mr. Boy ſaid, that Magee had dared the chief juſtice of the 
King's bench ; he had vaunted he could command half a million 
bail ; and he had braved the judge to ſend his officers to arreſt 
him on Effex-bridge : but I think, (ſaid Mr. Boyd) I could 
point out a mode to him which would render this committee 
wholly unneceſſary ;—let him take an action againſt the plaintiff, 
Daly, for miſinforming the chief juſtice, in the ſame manner as 
an action hes for canis an officer to over-mark a writ : It will 
be tried by a jury, and they will aſcertain the damage. 


Mr. GrreeiTH faid, the honourable and learned gentleman 
who ſpoke laſt, has told us, that the evil complained of in the 
metion before the committee may be remedied at common law, 
by proſecuting Mr. Daly for demanding exceſſive bail; but I muſt 
tell that learned gentleman, that we are not met here to try Mr. 
Daly for having made an improper demand, we are ſitting in 
judgment on the chief juſtice of the court of king's-bench, for 
having illegally and unconſtitutionally complied with that demand, 
and therefore the learned gentleman's arguments is perfectly irre- 
levant. The queſtion before the committee is not involved in an 
legal difficulty ; if it was, IL would neither ſpeak nor vote u 
the ſubjet. It does not decide whether ſpecial bail ſhould 6r 
ſhould not be required for a libel ; but whether exceſſive bail is 
contitutional, and whether the caſe before us, exceffive bail has 
been required by the chief juſtice of the court of king's-bench. 
Theſe are the iſſues upon which I feel myſelf, as a jury-man, 
obliged to deliver my verdiQ, and upon the evidence before me, 
(the validity of which has not been queſtioned) I ſay, upon my 
honour and oath, the chief juſtice is guilty. Let every man on 
the other ſide of the Houſe ſtand forward in the face of his coun- 
try, and make the ſame ſolemn appeal to his conſcience and his 
konour, and I am certain that a great majority will vote with me 
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but if any man entertained a doubt upon the ſubje before us, 
ſurely what has fallen from his Majeſty's Attorney General would 
be ſufficient to convince him of the truth and juſtice of the mo- 
tion,—* J will not attempt to vindicate the conduct of the court, 
I agree with the learned mover in many points, but I have doubts 
on ſome few points!“ that is, in other words, I doubt, and there- 
fore I will not enquire. Sir, if any defence could be ſet up, do 
we not know that the right honourable gentleman is fully capable 
of making it; his doubts, therefore, ſhould carry conviction to 
the mind of every man who has heard them : they ariſe upon the 
abſtract queſtion, whether a defendant, in the caſe of a libel, can 
be held to ſpecial bail at all. Thoſe doubts are not relevant to the 
preſent queſtion—they do not touch the matter in iſſue, which is, 
whether exceſſive bail is juſtifiable, and whether exceſſive bail has 
been required by the chief judge in the preſent inſtance. I he 
right honourable: and learned gentleman can have no doubts on 


theſe points. 
Mr. Jonx O'N=*1L faid, that it muſt give great ſatisfaction 


to the country, however the queſtion may be decided, to ſee the 
vigilance with which parhament-watches over their deareft inter- 
eſts, and the rights of the conſtitution ; that the deciſion of this 
night would, he truſted, enſure to the country that a repetition 
of the evil complained of could never again take place. He ſaid. 
that when gentlemen went to their aſſizes, they could have the 
happineſs at leaſt of giving their aſſurances of the faithful atien- 
tion of the Houſe of Commons to their rights and liberties, and 
he would only add after the arguments that had been already of- 
fered, and which remained fotally unanſwered, that he got up to 
declare the ſentiments of one independent repreſentative of the 
people, in addition to the reſpectable members that had gone be- 
fore him. 


Mr. Cox Ax in ſupport of the original motion, and the leav- 
ing the chair. He never felt, he ſaid, more indignation and dif- 
guſt. He bluſhed, he ſaid, to be of a profeſſion, of which any 
member could act ſo diſgracefully. He deſcribed the conduct of 
the law ſervants of the crown with much ſeverity. How did 
they preſume to alledge their ignorance as an argument to prevent 
the committee from doing its duty. How could they ſuſtain the 
diſgrace of oppoling a motion, which they did not dare, even in 
argument, to deny thoſe poſitions which ſhewed it juſt and ne- 
ceſſary.— They do not dare to deny the competency of the com- 
mittee. It is the very purpoſe for which evesy ſeſſion this grand 
committee is appointed ; but do they deny that the law has been 
violated, and the ſubje& abuſed under colour of law? No man 
that knows the law can doubt it no man that values his character 
can deny it. He then examined the affidavit of Mr, Daly ; it 
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was, he ſaid, vague and frivolous: the bail awarded was groſly 
enormous-—not even the ſervants of adminiſtration denied the 
fact, but it was more than the common outrage on a ſubject; it 
was a dangerous alarm to the liberty of the preſs. What printer 
that ſaw the ſufferings of Magee, and ſaw juſtice overborn by a 
majority of adminiftration, would venture to expoſe the meaſures 
of that adminiſtration? But you are protecting the judges. I 
revere, ſaid he, the ſeat of juſtice, but I would not diſgrace a 
judge, by holding him out as the object of ſo ignominous a pro- 
tection. We diſgrace him—we diſgrace ourſelves. The queſ- 
tion is too plain for us to partake of the curious defence the 
learned ſervants of the crown rely on, that they are uninformed ; 
their arguments indeed, have pretty well proved that ignorance 
they plead ; but if the members of this Houſe are not fit for the 
inqueſt of the nation, they are not fit for the common duty of 
the meaneſt petty jury. He then proceeded to anſwer one by 
one the gentlemen who had oppoſed the motion, and concluded 
by ſaying, that to ſkulk from this enquiry would be to diſgrace 
themſelves and diſhonour the noble lord, whoſe conduct, not the 
court, was the ſubject of the debate. 


Mr. Kearxey ſaid, that he came into that Houſe, reſolved not 
to vote on the queſtion, if it was what he had heard, an abſtruſe 
point of law, for ſuch queſtions were to be determined by pro- 

eſſional men; but that was not the caſe, it was a queſtion that 
every man of common underſtanding was a competent judge of. 
He ſaid that every juſtice of peace knows, that exceſſive bail in 
criminal caſes,” was unwarrantable. If any doubt remained on 
his mind, with reſpect to the illegality of the proceeding, the 
entire want of any arguments in ſupport of it, from men of the 
greateſt knowledge and ability, and their wiſhes to avoid entering 
into the merits, confirmed him in his opinion. He ſaid that a 
learned member had informed them what the law, with reſpect to 
bail, was, ſome hundred years ago, in England; but he remarked, 
that the conilitution was very deficient at that time. He faid, 
that the ftar chamber, ſhip money, and other abuſes, were for- 
merly conſidered as conſtitutional, and ſupported as ſuch, by the 
judges of thoſe times. He obſerved, that every reſpect and re- 
gard to the court, muſt be entirely laid aſide on this occaſion; for 
experience demonſtrated, that the beſt and wiſeſt men are too of- 
ten miſtaken, and led away by their prejudices, or weakneſs. He 
mentioned, as an inſtance, how little reliance can be laid on men 


of the greateſt abilities and character, the immortal Bacon, who 
he ſaid, was convicted, not of an error in judginent, which was 
the lot of man, but of corruption. He ſaid, he conſidered this 
as a queſtion of the greateſt conſequence that could come before 
parliament 3 the liberty of every man in the kingdom was con- 
cerned in it, and as our conſtitution was new, it was more incum- 
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bent on us to be on our guard. To know what was conſtitutional, - 
or what was not, he ſaid that we ſhould always conſider what has 
been the practice in England, not in former times, when the 
true principles of it were very imperfectly underſtood, but fince 
the revolution, that glorious æra of liberty. On this ground, he 
ſaid, that he would vote for the reſolution, unleſs any perſon 
ſhould ſhew him, (for he was always open to conviction) that the 
doctrine which it cenſured was conformable to the principles of 
liberty then eſtabliſhed, and to the practice fince that time. 


Mt. GraTTan ſaid, he had likened with much attention, in 
hopes of hearing ſome arguments aduced by gentlemen on the 
other fide in ſupport of a meaſure where a man had been de- 
| tained ſo many months in prifon, under a demand of ſuch ex- 
ceſſive bail; but he had never known a ſyſtem of meaſures which 
appeared fo utterly defenceleſs. 

The gentlemen on the other ſide evidently did not with for long 
time to inveſtigate the queſtion, if they did they would move for 
adjournment to a diſtant day. He ſuppoſed the ſituation of the 
committee as a jury, and aſked could any man who had heard the 
evidence in the charges againſt Mr, Magee, not ſay the 
ſureties required, were exceſſive ? the liberty, the credit, the cha- 
racer and credit of every merchant is at riſſe, who has an enemy 
that will ſwear, to compaſs his revenge. But nothing leſs than 
its being mandatory on the judge to iſſue a writ for the ſpecific 
ſum, and deprive a ſubject of his liberty without trial could war- 
rant ſuch proceeding ; therefore, as a juryman, he could be at no 
loſs to decide on voting for the reſolution. 


Mr. BzownLow thought the caſe ſimple, and clearly compre- 
henſible to every man, and gave his hearty ſupport to the reſolu- 
tion. He obſerved gentlemen on the other fide had ſolemnly de- 
clared, that notwithſtanding their attachment to the ſupport of 
adminiſtration, they would always vote with their country on any 
great queſtion, where her conſtitutional intereſts were at ſtake 
he therefore called them to come forward now to the performance 
of that engagement. 


Mr. Dux roſe, he ſaid, to demonſtrate to the Houſe, that the ' 
judge, on his own grounds, had gone conſiderably beyond the affi- 
davit of Daly; for beſide the publication of the particular poem al- 
luded to, there Wasadded the iuſertion of ſeveral other paragraphs, 
and different publications of ſimilar tendency, on all of which toge- . 
ther, the claim of 4cool. was grounded ; but that Lord Earls- 
fort had granted his fiat for the whole ſum on the firſt only. He 
further contended , that the preſent inveſtigation was a queſtion of 
privilege, and could not, by the law of parliament, be interrupted 
by the previous queſtion * 
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Mr. STEwarrT [ Killimoon?. If the reſolution which has been 
propoſed to the committee was confined ſolely to a point of law, 
I ſhould not prefume to ſay one word upon it; but the example 
of other gentlemen encourages me to conſider this not merely 
as a queſtion of law, but of liberty and conſtitution alſo, and on 
which every man acquainted with the principles of our conſtitu- 
tion, who has ever read magna charta and the hill of rights, may 
venture to form an opinion. I am in ſome degree enabled to do 
this by the full and clear ſtatement of the buſineſs made by gen- 
tlemen near me, and particularly by the honourable gentleman 
who opened the debate; and J· am not diſcouraged by any thin 2 
I have heard from the oppoſite fide of the Houſe. I have liſtened 
with attention to them, and with particular attention to the right 
honourable member who propoſes that you ſhonld now leave the 
chair; but I have neither been informed nor convinced by him; 
he has quoted caſes where ſimilar proceedings were held, but he 
has not attempted to defend them ; on the contrary he confeſſes 
that he entertains doubts with regard to ſome of them, and that 
he cannot juſtify others; in obedience to the call of that right 
honourable gentleman, I now lay my hand on my heart, and de- 
clare as a man free from party, prejudice, perſonal pique, or pri- 
vate partiality, that I conſider the reſolution which has been pro- 
poſed as highly proper and neceſſary. 


Mr. GzoxGt PonsonBy. I ſhall not detain gentlemen long, 
the clock puts me in mind to haſten a few obſervations I ſhall 
offer :—Will you, becauſe the Attorney General, and the Prime 
Serj-ant have doubts upon this ſubject, ſuffer the liberty of the 
people to be given up? I pity the miſerable Attorney General, 
as the ſervant, as the ſlave of adminiſtration ! I pity him, becauſe 
he is obliged, againſt his feelings, and againſt his conſcience, to 
ſupport their meaſures! Will you come npon a queſtion of juſ- 
tice where the vital liberty of your country 1s concerned, and 
will you vote to ſmother it? Who is the obje& ?—a printer! 

It has been ſaid, that the judge has often granted fiats ; I agree 
to it: a man of provident cunning will begin on ſome other ſuh- 
je& of no concern, and having eſtabliſhed his precedent, he will 
then attack his particular object; he will then ſay, I have done it 
before, you cannot accuſe me, that I wiſhed to keep the printers 
of the kingdom in ſubjection! I had cunning enough to arm 
myſelf with precedents of my own making! 

What man can defend himſelf, if there is ſuch a power in the 
judges as to confine a man for lite, untried, by impoſing enormous 
bail upon him ? | | 

I am aſked, do I intend to follow up this refolution ? Is the re- 
ſolution a juſt one? If ſo, vote for it. I might have moved for 
an addreſs to his majeſty to remove the judge ; but I only wiſh to 
j aſs a cenſure to prevent ſuch practices in future: and what is the 
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reward of my moderation ? 'The whole army of the treaſury 
bench is drawn up in array againſt me; I am charged with preci- 
pitation, though L gave notice of this buſineſs above a week ago: 
but J intreat the gentleman on the other ſide to releaſe his depen- 


dants for once, and ſuffer them to vote as their conſciences ſhall 


The ATTorntey GENERAL. I can aſſure the gentleman 
that I am not, as he calls me, a miſerable Attorney Ge- 
neral ; in that place where the duties of my office lead me, I 
hear no complaints ;—it is not parliamentary—it is not kind of 
him to call me the ſlave of adminiſtration. What temptation 
have I to be a ſlave? I hold an office, but that does'not make 
me a flave; I have poſſeſſions, they are moderate indeed, but ſo 
are my deſires; and my profeſſion alone would ſet me above being 
a ſlave ;—the office I have, when I can no longer hold with ho- 
nour, I will ſpurn with contempt. 


Mr. Poxsonsy ſaid, he was ſorry to have hurt the feelings of 
the right honourable gentleman, he did not know they were fo 
deeply intereſted in the queſtion. 


The queſtion was then put for the chairman to leave the chair, 
Ayes - „ 125 
Noes - - 91 


Majority 34 


The Houſe then adjourned to Friday. 


— ———— 


FRIDAY, Marca $5. 


An officer preſented at the bar, a liſt of ſuch members of the 
Houſe of Commons as hold penſions under the crown, on the 
military eſtabliſhment. 

It was ordered to lie on the table. 

The honourable Mr. Jocelyn preſented, a lift of members of 
the Houſe of Commons, as hold penſions under the crown, on 
the civil e ſtabliſnment. 5 

It was alſo ordered to lie on the table. 

The bill for promoting the improvement of the ports and har- 
bans. ; | | 
The bill to enable truſtees of charitable foundations to promote 
the ſame. | 

The bill to extend the powers of the corporation for paving, 
&c. and to build a bridge at Iſland- bridge, were ſeverally read a 
third time and paſſed. | : 

A bill for the more effectually preſerving the health of his 
majeſty's ſubjects in Ireland, and for erecting an apothecary's hall 
in Dublin, was read a firſt time, 
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Lord Conyngham's, Mr. Bucknell's and Mr. Barrington's 
private bills from the lords, were read a ſirſt time. 


Mr. Ax ruux Browne roſe to ſtate to the Honſe, that in a 
certain ſuit in the king's bench, Higgins againſt Mr. John Ma- 
gee, it had appeared to the perfect conviction of every man in 
court, that two eraſures and certain alterations had been made in 
the record; that a circumſtance ſo momentous had aſtoniſned and 
alarmed all preſent, the court eſpecially, who had promiſed to 
make a ſolemn inveſtigation of it, and“ probe it to the bottom.“ 
He had ſince heard from ſome friends, that it would not be pro- 
per to commence an enquiry until the ſuit, in which this record 
was involved, ſhould be finally determined: no ſuch objection 
had been offered by the court at the time of diſcovering the for- 
gery ; nay, the court, on the inſtant, had certainly commenced 
an enquiry, though he never heard they had carried it farther. 

He ſaid, that this dark and wicked tranſaction did, at the 
time of its being diſcovered, greatly alarm the bar; and in conſe- 
quence a numerous and moſt reſpectable meeting of barriſters took 
place, at which meeting he attended, and there did promiſe, that 
if the court of king's bench ſhould not follow up the enquiry 
with effect, he would bring it before parhament : it certainly was 
the buſineſs of the court of king's bench to have taken it up; 
but they not having done ſo, he was reſolved to keep his promiſe, 
and never loſe ſight of it till parhament ſhould decide upon it. 

The enquiry was, whether the public records of the higheſt 
court of criminal judicature, by which the life and property of 
any man in the realm might be affected, were kept with that ſa- 
cred care, that no man could have accels to alter or eraſe them? 
and whether the officers of that court were ſo honeſt and ſo pure, 
that they would not allow of any corrupt acceſs ? 

He ſaid, he could not perceive how this enquiry could affect 
the judgment which muſt be given on the caſe in which this for- 
gery had taken place; the judgment reſted upon a point of law, 
which had no fort of relation to the forgery ; poſſibly the whele 
tranſaction was an innocent one, though beyond his comprehen- 
fion but it certainly was the duty of the court to have enquir- 
ed into it, eſpecially as the court had promiſed ſo te do: he had 
not been able to learn that the court had enquired, and therefore, 
conſiſtent with the promiſe he had made to the, gentlemen of the 


bar, it became his duty to move an enqniry by the Houſe of 
Commons. | | | 


Mr. Curran ſaid, he was convinced that every meaſure of his 
honourable friend was well intended, though he differed from 
him on the preſent occaſion : the records of a court of juſtice, 


until the ſuit 1s finiſhed, are the buſineſs and the care of that 
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court, but liable to its controul and alteration: this being the 
caſe, he thought the enquiry premature, at leaſt till the ſuit ſnould 
be ended. Peſides, he ſaid, it appeared, that the alteration 
tended to defeat the party charged with making the eraſure; and 
he had another reaſon: he thought it not of ſufficient importance 
to bring a general charge againſt the character of the officers of 
that court, nor ſhould it at all be taken up in parliament, until it 
appeared that the court of king's bench had neglected it. 


The Arroxx EY GEX EN AL ſaid, if the Houſe ſhonld come to 
any determination on the buſineſs mentioned by the honourable 
gentleman, that concluſion might affect the deciſion of the ſuit 
before the court of king's bench; but if the determination of the 
Houſe, and the king's-bench ſhould differ, how great muſt be the 
abſurdity? He ſaid, he had enquired into the circumſtances of 
the affair, and upon enquiry, he had learned enough to make him 
think, that it was the duty of the law ſervants of the crown to 
give every aſſiſtance to the court in purſuing the enquiry ; for him- 
ſelf, he was determined upon it, and he hoped, that until it 
ſhould appear to the Houſe, that the law ſervants of the crown, 
and the court of king's bench had neglected the buſineſs, the 
Houſe ſhould not take it up. | 

Mr. Browne ſaid, what had fallen from the right honourable 
gentleman, certainly had great weight ; and if that right ho- 
nourable gentleman was reſolved to take up the buſineſs, he could 
not wiſh it in better hands; the inveſtigation of the buſineſs, 
and the diſcovery of truth was all he defired ; and therefore leav- 
ing it with the Attorney General, the law ſervants of the crown, 
and the court of king*s-bench, he moved to diſcharge the order 
for the attendance of the officers of the court of king's-bench. 

The order was diſcharged accordingly. 


Mr. Forsts moved for leave to bring in a bill © effectually 
& to ſecure the reſponſibility of the ſervants of the crown in dif- 
ferent departments of the executive government of Ireland, to 
the parliament thereof.“ 
* 


The Cuaxckrrox of the Excyrqutr ſaid, he could ſee no 
occaſion for ſuch a bill, as every officer, and every man in the 
realm was already reſponſible to parliament. The officers con- 
cerned in iſſuing the concordatum, are in a peculiar degree re- 
ſponſible; inſomueh, that if they exceed the allotted ſun, they 
become liable in their own property to the exceeding. He 

| begged not to be underſtood as declining any reſponſibility that 

- ought to attach to his ſituation :>He knew he was reſponſible, 
neither did he think it a misfortune to be amenable to juſtice, 
that every man ſhould be amenable to juſtice, was ſecurity te 
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every man; but as the object of the honourable gentleman was 
ſo obſcure that he really did not underſtand it, he wiſhed the 
honourable gentleman to explain himſelf. 


In reply Mr. Foxses aſked him if he would conſent that the 
ſame reſponſibility ſhould be attached to every branch of the pub- 
lic expenditure, as the right honourable baronet had ſtated to exiſt 
in reſpec to the payment of public money under the head of con- 
cordatum ; Mr. Forbes only wiſhed to extend the practice re- 
ſpecting concordatum to every iſſue or payment of public money. 
He faid that the Chancellor of the Exchequer had proved the 
neceſſity for the bill propoſed, by the admiſſion that he, though 
the principal officer in the department of the finance in this king- 
dom, never ſigned any warrant or order for the iſſue of any public 
money, and was not in any manner concerned in ſuch iſſue or pay- - 
ment. He ſaid that this was the evil he wiſhed to remedy ; he 
wiſhed to make the Chancellor of the Exchequer efficient; it 
was a meaſnre which the nation had a right to expeR, not only 
zs a ſecurity againſt abuſe, but alſo as a conſideration for the 
enormous ſum paid by the public for bringing home, as it was 
termed, the office which had been held by an Engliſhman and an 
abſentee. Mr. Forbes then ſtated the object of his bill, and the 
manner in which public money was to'be iſſued from the treaſury ; 
to authorize the payment of any penſion, ſalary, or ſpecific ſum, a 
king's letter was obtained from England, counterſigned by three 
lords of the treaſury in England; and in purſuance of this king's 
letter, a warrant was granted, ſigned by the lord lieutenant, and 
counterſigned only by the chief ſecretary to the lord lieutenant, 
by which the officers of the treaſury of Ireland were empowered 
to iſſue the ſum inſerted in the king's letter. Thus all the reve- 
nues of the kingdom were expended and applied by a deſcripti- 
on of perſons not ſubject to any reſponſibility to the Iriſh parlia- 
ment; the lords of the treaſury of England could not be ren- 
dered ſubject to the juriſdiction of the Iriſh Houſe of Commons, 
and the refponſibility of the Lord Lieutenant and his ſecretary 
was of ſach a fugacious nature, as not to be relied on as a national 
ſecurity ; after the departure of thoſe two perſons for England, 
there was no proceſs by which either Houſe of Parliament in Ire- 
nad could compel their appearance. Accordingly he obſerved, 

that on two or three late occaſions, when the accounts of the ex- 
penditure of departed viceroys were under the examination of the 
Houuſe, he and other members had frequently called on the ſer- 
vants of the crown to explain the cauſe or neceſſity which induced 
certain charges on the eſtabliſhments under the head of penſions, 
new places, and additional falaries ; but the only information 
given was, that it was his majeſty's pleaſure. that ſuch charges 
ſbould be placed on the eſtabliſnment. He ſaid that the name 
of majeſty ſhould never be introduced on ſuch occaſions, if the 
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miniſter of finance had given ſuch an anſwer in the Engliſh Houſe 
of Commons, he would have been called to the bar; it was an 
eſtabliſhed maxim in the Engliſh conſtitution, that the king could 
do no wrong; but it was alſo an eſtabliſned principle, that the 
miniſters wbo adviſed the king and executed his orders were re- 
ſponſible: if the ſervants of the crown in this country were per- 
mitted thus to evade all reſponſibility, and ſcreen themſelves under 
the name of majeſty, the controul of that Houſe over the expen- 
diture of public money exiſted but in name; the committee of 
2ccounts was but a mockery, and the mace but a bauble. Mr. 
Fotbes then ſtated that his bill did not reſtrain the iſſuing of a 
king's letter as uſual ; but only required that the warrant ſigned 
by the lord lieutenant, to authorize the officers of the treaſury of 
Ireland to iſſue the ſums granted by the king's letter, ſhould be 
counterſigned by the chancellor of the exchequer and other prin- 
cipal ſtate officers, wl:o ſhould be continually reſident in Ireland, 


and reſponſible to the parliament of this country for every guinea 
which ſhould be iſſued from the treaſury.  * | 


The CHANCELLOR OF THE EXCHEQUER anſwered. —The 
lord licutenant's fecretary of this country was the oftenſible 
miniſter, and he and the viceroy were by the conſtitution of the 
country the perſons reſponſible : if any criminality was chargea- 
ble, they were the perſons to anſwer ; and he thought it would not 
be politic to allow himſelf or any other officer of the crown a 
negative againſt their authority, which derived under the crown 
itlelf: the government itſelf was reſponſible in ſuch caſes. 


Sir. H. CAvxxpisg thought every officer in any public. office 
was reſponſible to parliament already, but he wanted ſome parti- 
cular officers to be oſtenſibly defined. When any chancellor of 
the exchequer was required by the lord lieutenant to ſign an im- 
proper grant for money, it was his duty to reſign his place. 


Mr. G. Ponsoxsr faid, the warrant for taking money out of 
the treaſury ſhould be ſigned by certain officers reſident in the 
country, and anſwerable with their properties, or wſth their heads. 
What reſponſibility is there in a lord lieutenant or his ſecretary ? 
None; they may plunder the nation, take ſhip, ſail to Holyhead, 
then bid you defiance. Without this bill, of what uſe is a place 
or penſion-bill ! for though l ſuch bills government is reſtrained 
from granting places and pefiſions, yet they may take out of the 
treaſury as much money as they pleaſe, and beſtow it on whoever 
they like. Suppoſe a lord lieutenant could difpoſe of the public 
treaſure in the moſt improper manner, how could you touch a 


hair in his head? In England a man may be impeached, he may 
be beheaded, if convicted; or if be flies from trial, his eltatqgmay 
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be ſeized upon; but here you cannot touch him—here a lord 
Feutenant has no eſtate ; and if he removes his perſon, where is 
his reſponſibility ? And give me leave to ſay, that it is the want 
of reſponſibility that Has cauſed all the extravagance and pro- 
fuſion of our government. A lord lieutenant may plunder 
you, and then laugh at you; he may waſte your treaſure, and ſer 
vou at defiance; you might indeed fulminate your bills againſt 
him, but he would treat them as moſt people now do the bulls of 
his holineſs the pope—with contempt. Gentlemen know this bill 
would be a moſt fatal blow to the influence of corruption, and 
therefore they oppoſe it. There certainly is no man here an- 
{werable but the lord lieutenant; he iſſues his order, and the 
chancellor of the exchequer inſtantly obeys it; therefore the 
country has, in Fac, no reſponſibility at all. In Ireland the re- 
verues are not appropriated—in England they are.—In Ireland 
the crown draws what money it thinks proper out of the treaſury 
—in England it cannot apply a ſhilling but to the purpoſes for 
which it is appropriated. It follows then, that in Ireland reſpon- 
fibility is more neceſſary than in England; yet England has re- 
fponfibitty—and Ireland has none. 


The bill was received, read a firſt time, and ordered for a ſecond 
reading to-morrow. 


The penſion-bill purſuant to the order of the day, was now 
read a ſecond time. | 


Mr. Forxszts moved that it be committed to-morrow. 


The CHANCELLOR oF THE ExCHEQUER oppoſed the bill, on 
the groumd that it went to eſtabliſh a perpetual influence with the 
crown of 80,000). per annum, above the controul of parliament, 
and thus to counteract the very principles of all thoſe meaſurcs 
ſupported by oppoſition during the preceding part of the ſeſſion. 
He further objected, on the ground of ſome particular clauſes 
which it contained, which gave it a material alteration from the 
bill of laſt ſeſſion. He concluded by moving, that the bill be 
committed on the firſt of Auguſt. | 


Mr. Forms roſe in reply to the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
and expreſſed his ſurprize that the right honourable baronet ſhould 
reſort to arguments againſt the bill, which had been ſo often 
urged by the right honourable member and his frierds, and as of- 
ten refuted. He ſaid that it was now an acknowledged prin- 
ciple, and had been eſtabliſhed in the year 1780 by the Houſe of 
Commons of England, reſpecting the civil liſt revenue, that every 
grant of any portion of the public revenue to the crown for any 
purpoſe whatſoever, was conſidered as involving a truſt, to which 
a power of controul and inſpection, in common with all other 
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truſts, was incident, and that this power was veſted in the Houſe 
cf Commons, as the grand inqueſt of the nation; therefore the 
objection that the bill gave the crown an unlimitted power over 
a penſion liſt of $0,000l. per annum, was not founded ; as it 
would be competent for the Houſe, after the paſſing of the bill 
into a law, to interfere, in caſe adminiſtration ſhould apply any 
part of the 80, cool. to purpoſes which were prejudicial to the 
country. Mr. Forbes ſaid, the bill had two objects, economy and 
conſtitution ; and in reſpect to the firſt, he ſaid that if gentlemen 
would compare the amount of the penſion-liit of laſt year with 
that of the preſent, they would find, that if the penſion bill had 
paſſed into a law laſt ſeſſion, a conſiderable ſaving muſt by this 
time have accrucd to the natien. He then tated, that by the 
report of the committee of accounts, the amount of penſions, 


civil and military laſt ſeſſion was - - 103,18 5 
Deduct the amount of penſicns which really ceaſed 

during Lord Buckingham's adminiſtration, either by 

death, expiration of grants, or by penſions, being pro- 


vided for by other charges on the eſtabliſhments = $,000 
Liſt of laſt ſeſſion reduced to 3 98,185 


Add to this laſt mentioned ſum the amount of pen- 
ſions which would have been granted ſince laſt ſeſſion, 
had the bill been paſſed into a law, viz. goool. per | 
annum, to the Duke of Glouceſter, and 1200l. 5, 200 


What would have been the preſent amount of the 
penſion- liſt, had the bill been paſled laſt ſeſſion? - 103, 385 

He obſerved, that he did not in the 5000l. the amount of pen - 
ſions which had ceaſed during Lord Buckingham's adminiſtra- 
tion, include thoſe penſions of which members of both Houſes 
had been deprived on account of their votes in parliament, he 
would not take advantage of that, which he ſhould ever conſider 
as a grievance ; if penſions of the lalt deſcription were included, 
the total of penſions which had ceaſed during Lord Bucking- 
ham's adminiſtration, would amount to 75000l. He alſo obſerved, 
that if the bill had paſſed laſt ſeſſion none of the penſions which 
had ceaſed could have been ſupplied or re-granted. 

He then ſtated the amount of the penſion:liſt this ſeſſion, 
which was, civil and military, including General Hale's . 
42cl. - - — - - 108, 280 

What would have been the amount of the penſion 
liſt this year, if the bill had paſſed laſt lefbon - 03. 385 


Saving which would have accrued if the penſion vill 


had paſſed laſt year . - 8 4,895 
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He further obſerved, that the bill of laſt ſeſſion provided, that 
particular charges, under the head of incidents, on the civil eſta- 
bliſhment, amounting to 5000l. per annum, ſhould be conſidered 
as penſions, fo far, that if, on the demiſe of the preſent grantees 
of thoſe allowances, theſe charges were ſupplied, they were to 
be deemed penſions, and included in the 80,000L. the ſum to 
which the penſion-lift was to be reduced; therefore with this 
addition of 5000cl. the penſion-liſt of laſt ſeſſion may be conſi- 
dered as amounting to 108,3851.; and as by the bill of laſt year 
this penſion- liſt was to have been reduced to So, oool. if that 
meaſure had been effectuated laſt ſeſſion, a reduction of expence 
mult have been effected, allowing for the Duke of Glouceſter's 
penſion, 24,3851. per annum. | | 

But as the penſion-liſt of this year amounts to 108, 280. and 
as the 5000l. incidents, and at leaſt 1000l. additional falaries to 
cuſtom officers, which are finecures, by the bill are declared to 
be penſions, the penſion-liſt of the preſent year may be fairly efti- 
mated at 114,280l, and as the penſion- liſt is to be reduced to 
80,0001 if the bill now preſented paſſes, a reduction of 34, oool. 
muſt take place, without a poſſibility of a revival of this charge, 
under the head of penſions, as there is not any exceptiou in favour 
of the royal family, or addreſſes from either Houſe, nor under an 
other head or deſcription, as the bill extends to all annual allow- 
ances or gratuities charged in the nature of penſions on any, of the 
eſtabliſhments, and when it is recoliected that by ti. is Lillthe crown 
s reſtrained from placing any penſion on the revenue eſtabliſnment 
exceeding 4 90l. per ann and that penſions are only to be charged. 
on this laſt mentioned eſtabliſnment, purſuantto the reſolution of 
the commons in 1784, the conſequences of the exteniion of the 
bill to all the eſtablithments may be moderately calculated at 2000l. 
per annum, which makes the amount of the reduction 36, Oool. 
dut this calculation will appear very moderate, when it is conſi- 
dered tlrat the charge for cuſtom officers alone for about theſe 
hai twenty years, has encreaſed from 1 700l. per annum, to 4794]. 
by means of additional ſalaries annexed to ſuch of thoſe offices as 
were uſeleſs and obſolete ; and that ſuch additional ſalaries 
granted in future, are to be conſidered as penſions, and included 
in the 80, oool. penſion- liſt; and when gentlemen advert alſo to 
the rapid progreſs of the penſion- liſt for the laſt ſix years, it hav- 
ing encreafed ſince 1784, 16,0col. excluſive of 14,000l. which 
had ceaſed, and re-granted fince that period, the reduction of ex- 
pence to be effected by this bill, might be juſtly eftimated at 
40, oool. per annum He then called the attention of the Houſe 
to his place-bill, which had originally been incorporated with the 
penſion-bill, and mult neceſſarily accompany the penſion-bill, in 
order to render his ſyſtem complete, and to prevent the 
continuance of the abuſe under a different name. He then ad- 
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verted to an aſſertion of ſome friends of the miniſter, that the in- 
creaſe of expence occaitoned by the new offices created, and pen- 
ſions granted by Lord Buckingham, did not exceed 1000l. per 
annum. He ſaid, that in order to do away ſuch an aſſertion, it 
was only neceſſary to read alift of thoſe charges impoſed on the 
eſtabliſhment by Lord Buckingham. He then pruceeded to 
ſtate them : | | | | 

By the ſeparation of the board of accounts and ſtamps, . 
and an additional ſalary to the ſecretary of accounts, 2,100 

Two additional commiſſioners of the revenue, 


- 2,000 
Ordnance, additional ſalaries, and a new office, 1,500 
Barracks department, additional falaries, - 400 
An additional judge advocate, — 365 
Comptroller of the pipe, additional ſalary, - 409 
Cuſtomer of Kinſale, addition to additional ſalary to 

a ſinecure office, - - - 200 
Savings which might have been effected, if Lord 

Buckingham had not reſiſted the paſſing of the penſion- 

bill laſt ſeſſion, - - - - 45,895 

a . 11,860 
Deduct ſaving by extinction of one vice-treaſurer's 
office, - — - 3,500 


Increaſe of expence incurred by Lord Buckingham, 8,360 

If, therefore, the reduction eifected by the place-bill was to 
be comprehended in the computation, it appeared, that by the 
two bills, the public expences muſt, in a few years be reduced 
by a ſum of no leſs than 43, 500l. per annum, and this defirable 
object could be attained without depriving any one man of a pen- 
ſion, or any perſon of an office which he could have poſſeſſed, had 
not the late lord heutenant violated the ſolemn aſſurances he had 
given that he ſhould adhere to a ſtrict ſyſtem of economy. 

Mr. Forbes ſaid, that in order to obviate the objections which 
adminiſtration had urged againſt the bill laſt ſeſſion, he had omit- 
ted the clauſe which enabled the crown to grant penſions beyond 
the limited ſum to the royal family, and on addreſs of either 
Houſe of parliament ; but be obſerved, that neither the royal 
family nor thoſe who might have been the objects of addreſſes 
were placed by that omiſſion in a worſe ſituation, than perſons of 
theſe deſcriptions in England; there no ſum could be granted 
by way of penſion exceeding the limitation to any perſon, unleſs 
by the authority of an act of parliament, and he was confident 

that when any well-founded claim was preferred to the two 
Houſes of parliament on behalf of any branch of the royal family, 
from the knowledge he had of the attachment of the Lords and 
Commons to the reigning family, that ſuch claims wduld be ac- 
| ceded to without heſitation, As a conſtitutional meaſure, he 
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denied that any man could ſeriouſſy aſſert, that no public money 
was diſtributed in penſions to members of parliament for any 
other purpoſe but to increaſe the influence of the crown. Argu- 
ment on the ſubje& was unneceſſary, as the friends of adminiſtra- 
tion had avowed in the Houſe, that ſuch was the purpoſe ; that. 
it ought to be the policy of an Engliſh miniſter to render the 
government in Ireland ſtrong, and the people weak, and that 
thoſe laws which were neceſſary for the ſecurity of the confity- 
tion in England, ought not to be adopted here. He was alarm- 
ed and aſtoniſhed when he reflected on the tendency of this argu- 
ment, as urged againſt the place and penſion bill, the object of 
which was to prevent the depend ney of the Houſe of Commons 
on the crown. He conſidered the import of ſuch language to he 
nothing leſs than an avowal that the executive government oughit 
to legiſlate in Ireland, and that the other two branches of the 
legiſlature ſhould remain palſied and inoperative. He aſked if 
Ireland could exilt as a free country, with leſs conſtitutional pri- 
vileges and leſs ſecurity for the enjoyment of its rights ard liber- 
ties than Great Britain ? He concluded with obſerving, that it 
was in vain to contend that the people of Ireland were free, if 
they were not in a capacity to preſerve their rights and privileg.:; 
iaviolate; they never could be in that ſituation unleſs they were 
permitted to ſecure thoſe rights from violation by the obvious 
means which the example of other countries and the experience 


of mankind ſuggeſt. | 


Sir HexcvLes LANGSISHT ſaid, that as the bill which then 
engaged the attention of the Houſe was of much conſequence in 
itſelf, and derived much conſideration from the honourable mem. 
ber who had introduced it, and as it was profeſſed to be a part 
of a ſyſtem on which reſpeQable gentlemen ſo ſtrongly relied, hc 
ſhould at leaſt, in vindication of his own character, mention ſome 
of the reaſons that decide him to give a negative to the commit- 
tal of the bill: But before he ſhould enter on the merits of the 
bill, when he conſidered the peculiar ſeverity which concluded 
the debate of laſt night, and that which had accompanied every 
debate on every ſubject during this winter, he hoped he might be 
allowed to ſay a few words upon the general circumſtances of a 
ſeſſion that had called forth an oppoſition of ſo much ſtrength and 
ſo much hoſtility. As our political campaign is at length draw- | 
ing near to a concluſion, I had hopd that the ſ-veral combatants 
would have retired into country quarters, ſatisfied with the proud 
conſciouſneſs of having each done his duty to the public, and 
carrying along with him thoſe generous ſentiments of compla- 
cency and mutual good will ſo cuſtomary in civilized warfar-, 
but unfortunately our contentions have been inflamed by ſome- 
thing like an animoſity, neither in my opinion juſtified by the 
occaſion, nor conformable to the habits of the moſt poliſhed na- 
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tions; ſo that a war without quarter is not likely to be ſucceeded 
by a truce of amity. The forces united on the other ſide, ad- 
vanced againſt government as againſt a common enemy, whom 
they conſidered of ſuch unuſual malignity, as juſtified the unu- 
ſual violence of their attack, and provoked them to bring forth 
into action, not only the brighteſt and ſharpeſt arrows in their 
quiver, but, as it ſhould ſeem, ſometimes even to dip them in 
poiſon too. | | 

When we firit aſſembled, on the very firſt day, they publiſhed, 
as uſual, their manifeſto to the world, called upon God to wit- 
neſs the purity of their intentions, and charging the enemy with 
violating the public truſt, with entering into ſubſidiary treaties 
injurious to the ſtate, and levying a mercenary army to overturn 
the liberties of the country; they charged that their ſtateſmen 
were incapable, that their generals were impotent, and that all 
were corrupt, and that their miſgovernment had deſolated four 
beautiful provinces. They invited the people to flock to their 
ſtandard for protection, and, 1 think, ſaid ſomething about ab- 
ſolution from civil covenants and ſocial compact. So ardent an 
animoſity ſucceeded, that one would have imagined it was the 
inſpiration of ſome religious controverſy, in which men, women 
and children were to be maſſacred for a difference of c:1nion, 
in which the characters of the beſt men are decided, not by their 
conduct, but their creed, not by purity of works, but confor- 
mity of faith, in which the queſtion of your ſalvation is, not 
what is the complexion of your mind, but what is the colour of 
your coat ? 

Under the influence of ſuch a pions zeal, reſpectable chiefs 
confederated in a fort of cruſade, with their covenants and their 
prophecies, and innumerable extracts from the Bible and Com- 
mon prayer-book, in order to redeem this Inſula Saunctarui (as it 
is called), to reſcue this holy land from the dominioa of infidels, 
and to put themſelves into poſſeſſion of the temple of Solomon, 
to whom they thought they alone could be adequate ſucceſſors. 
On the other ſide, the governing powers thought their ſituation 
was ſecure, becauſe they knew that their purpoſes were inoffen- 
ſive, they thought themſelves intrenched behind the laws and the 
conſtitution, in which they could not diſcover that any breach 
had been made, they had never even meditated a ſally to diſturb 
the repoſe, or exerciſed a ſingle act of hoſtility againſt the liber- 
ties of the country, they knew they did not take the field to 
levy new contributions, or exact new loans on the people; and 
moreover, they ſaw thoſe four deſolated provinces (as they had 
been called) in a ſtate of wealth, and ftrength, and population, 
and proſperity, unexampled in any former time. 

Theſe facts and theſe reflections were all controverted by aſ- 
ſertion, and that aſſertion was to be vindicated by every argu- 
ment of hoſtility. | 8 
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Let me now ſeriouſly reflect on the tranſactions, and allow 
me to ſay, that though I ſee feveral particulars on which wiſe 
and good men may entertain a difference of opinion, J cannot 
diſcover one that could ſupport the ſevere commentary, or juſtify 
the perſonal animadverſions which have been grounded upon 
them, and eſpecially amongſt ſome of us, who have ſo often and 
fo lately communicated and concurred together; who have ſo 
often taken ſweet counſel together, and walked together in the 
houſe of the Lord as friends. | 

The grand charge againſt government was © an increaſe of 
& expence and an increaſe of influence, and that for the purpoſe 
& of governing by corruption.” The facts were admitted, the 
inference was denied and cannot be proved. As to increaſe of 
expence, it is natural to ſuppoſe that the expences of the country 
will grow with the growth of the country ; and if, of late years, 
the expences of the country have confiderably increaſed (as they 
certainly have done) the reſources, the commerce, the proſpe- 
rity of the country have increaſed in a genfold proportion, and 
the ſame as to the influence of the crown ; if that has alfo heen 
augmented in a great degree, the countervailing power of the 
people, their ſtrength, their numbers, and their energy, have 
been augmented in a much greater degree. Therefore, on the 
whole balance of conſtitutional compariſon, the majority of the 
Houſe of Commons did not think either the one or the other of 
magnitude ſufficient either to alarm their apprehenſions, or juſtify 
ſo ſtrong an interpoſition as a remonſtrance of grievances to be 
laid ar the foot of the throne. i 

The gentlemen on the other ſide, having, as they thought, 
aſcertained the maladies of the country, proceeded to offer their 
uſual remedies, but as all were not agreed as to the exiſtence of 
the difeaſe, they did not agree as to the application of the 
medicine. 

The firſt grand fpecific of my learned friend, is the place-bill, 

why, Sir, that may be a very good prefcription, and agree very 
well with ſome conſtitutions, but as for us, give me leave to ſay, 
it has always here been a queſtion on which doctors differed, 
ſome of our beſt and ableſt men have always been app ehenſive. 
that the ſtate of this country, as to afuence and numbers, was 
not ſuch as to allow of the excluſion of placemen from parlia- 
ment. They thought it would too much degrade the executive, 
by Saen La offices of the crown into low hands, and that if 
there ever ſhould be any thing like corruption in the ſtate, it 
was better it ſhould reſt on the oſtenſible and refponiible, than 
flow in dark and ſecret channels where you conld never face 
it, for every body knew that every enemy is moſt formidable in 
proportion as he is moſt concealed. | 

The next favourite preſcription of my learned friend, is the 
penſion- bill now before you, but indeed ſince he has taken it off 
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the file, where it has lain ſince the laſt year, he has ſo altered 
he has added ſo many compounds and new ingredients, that if I 
had not ſeen the hand that adminiſtered it, I thould not have 
thought it was the ſame medicine, or came from the ſame ſhop. 
In the firft place, I mult make my acknowledgments to my learn- 
ed friend for his kind attention to our wives, in this new compo- 
ſition he has added ſomething for their particular uſe, ſomething 
at leaſt to confirm them in habits of abſtinence. As a married 
man, I am obliged to him for his attention to our tendereſt con- 
nections, but I have ſome doubts whether his partiality may not, 
in this inſtance, have led him to throw a little too much weight 
into the ſcale of female ſupremacy. As the laws ſtand at pre- 
ſent, every man is governed by his wife, that is very right! and 
ſome wives have power enough to turn their huſbands out of their 
own houſes, if they chuſe it, that perhaps may be right enough 
too! But I have ſome doubt whether it would not be too much 
to enable the wife to turn her huſband out of the Houſe of Com- 
mons, if ſhe chuſe it, and this in effect the preſent bill does. I 
will explain its effects fairly and familiarly. Suppoſe any perſon 
in power were to have a good underſtanding with my wife, or 
your wife (Mr. Speaker) or any other honourable member's wife, 
ſuppoſe then this bill to paſs, and next ſeſhon we were to come 
down here to give a vote, not ſuppoſed to be very agrecable to 
government, to vote, ſuppoſe an impeachment, a place-bill, a 
reſponſibility-bill, or ſuch like, when we come to the door, 
« Hold! (ſays Mr. Leſtrange) you cannot com? in here! your 
« wife has diſmembered you, ſhe took a penſion this morning 
& for pleaſure, and you know by Mr. Forbes's bill that diſqua- 
&« lifies you from ſitting in parliament.” If this were to happen, 
my honourable friend muſt confeſs he had ſacrificed rather too 
largely on the altar of beauty ; and let any man read the bill and 
tell me, why that may not be the caſe ? I ſhall now reſt on anoth- 
er objection to the bill that is obvious to every man © the abſo- 
“ Jute power it gives the crown to vacate ſeats in parliament.” 
Beſides, there are ſo many ſearching ingredients introduced, to 
follow the blood through ſuch a circuitous progreſs, through ſo 
many dark and ſecret paffages, that we cannot trace their ef- 
fects. I am ſure we have not ſufficient time this ſeſſion to exa- 
mine or analize the different materials, ſo as to judge of their 
probable operation. Upon the whole then of- thoſe political 
maladies and political medicines, I, as one of the guardians of 
the country, muſt beg leave to anſwer thus Doctor, I am 
« gbliged to you, I dare ſay your medicines are very good, and 
c have been of great uſe in other countries where they have been 
& tried. I am ſure they are made up with ſkill, and offered 
« with benevolence, but I thank God, at preſent my ward is 
<« in very good health, improving daily in ſtrength and ſpirit, 
& and good looks; ſhe has an excellent conſtitution, and has, 
Vor. X. : , C C 25 | 
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* by the aſſiſtance of her domeſtic friends, lately thrown off all 
“ her infirmities;- therefore, doctor, with all manner of reſpe& 


&« for your talents and integrity, I, as one of her guardians mult 
« decline accepting your preſcriptions.” 


Sir Jamts Corrs ſaid, that he deſpaired of ſucceeding, be- 
cauſe the gentlemen on the other ſide were averſe to every thing 
that could be of uſe to the public, and that ſecured the indepen- 
dence of parliament. The abuſes that had been complained of, 
were not redreſſed; the newly created employments had been 
given to increaſe influence, and a limitation of the penſion · liſt 
was now oppoſed for no other reaſon but that it might be made 
uſe of asan inftrument of corruption. He ſaid, they had already 
rejected a place-bill, though he conceived it to be more neceſſary 
here than in Great Britain, becauſe there, not only a certain 
deſcription of placemen were excluded entirely, but every mem- 
ber vacated his ſeat whenever he got an employment; here the 
caſe was otherwiſe, every placeman could fit, and the acceptance 
of a place did not vacate his feat, and therefore, as the conſti - 
tuents had no controul over their repreſentatives for eight years, 
he thought ſome regulation ſhould have been adopted to keep the 
Houſe of Commons independent, and to leſſen the temptations 
which gentlemen are ſometimes under of voting contrary to the 
wiſhes of their conſtituents. He ſaid, the obfect of the penſion- 
bill was to leſſen influence, and to check a laviſh expenditure of 
the public money. As to influence, there could not be a doubt 
of its exiſting, becauſe many voted conſtantly with the miniſter 
againſt every conſtitutional meaſure, and in favour of every ob- 
noxious one; theſe perſons remained in quiet poſſeſſion. of their 
places and penſions, whereas others had been deprived of them 
for no other reaſon but becauſe they had voted as free and inde- 
pendent repreſentatives; and as theſe were facts which could not 
de denied, he was warranted in conſidering a penſion during plea- 
ſure, as a kind of pledge in the hands of the miniſter for the obe- 
dience of the man on nag" it was conferred, becauſe, whenever 
he preſumed to vote as he thought proper, he was deprived of 
it. In reſpect to the waſte of public money, he ſaid every per- 
fon knew the progreſſive increaſe of the penſion liſt, and it was 
impoſſible to fay, to what amount it might be carried; he there- 
fore thought ſome law was neceflary to confine it within proper 
bounds ; what that amount ſhould be, would be a matter of con- 
Aderation when the bill went into a committee. Approving of 
the principle of the bill as he did, he ſaid he ſhould vote for its 
being committed, hecauſe he thought it would check that ſyſtem 
of corrupt influence, that unconſtitutional controul which no 
adminiſtration ought to poſſeſs over the repreſentatives of the 
people. 
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Mr. Haxvy replied to ſeveral things which had fallen from 
Sir-Hercules Langriſhe and Mr. Maſon, and lamented that it 
was now the ſixth time that he had occaſion to trouble the Houſe 
on the ſubje& then before them. But he ſaid, that if the excel- 
lence of any bill could be proved by the gradual increaſe of num- 
bers in its favour, then it was fair to infer that the penſion-hill 
deſerved every ſupport. He had the pleaſure of being with his 
hononrable friend near him [ Mr. Forbes] the teller to the firſt 
diviſion on it, which on their ſide amounted only to 27, the next 
year the numbers were greater, and ſo they went on increaſing, 
till laſt year it paſſed the Houſe, and went to the lords. Hav- 
ing animadverted on the manner in which it was loſt there, he 
ſaid that if the bill was thought worthy the ſupport of the Houſe 
laſt year, it was certainly entitled to {till greater regard at this 
time, as every argument in its favour had been juſtified by the 
events which had ſince taken place, and every prediction with 
regard to the influence of the crown had been entirely accom- 
pliſned. It had been repeatedly ſaid, that a penſioner during 
pleaſure was dependent on government. This was a very juſt 
theory, but when the bill was laſt year before the Houſe, it was 
only theory. It was now fact, for ſince that time Lord Bucking- 
ham had deprived ſeveral perſons in both Houſes of their penſions 
for their . eee, conduct. The nobleman, therefore, dur- 
ing whoſe adminiſtratiou, and by whoſe influence the bill was 
bolt, furniſhed the beſt argument in its favour, and why the 
Houſe ſhould entertain the bill, when it rejected only on ſpecu- 
lation, however excellent, and reject it when confirmed by expe- 
rience, he was at a loſs to learn. It was a novel mode of rea- 
ſoning at leaſt, and if purfued in a variety of inſtances, would 

have a very curious influence on human affairs. An honourable 
| Baronet on the floor [Sir Hercules Langriſhe] had, he ſaid, 
taken notice of the uncommon warmth with which the Houſe 
broke up on Thurſday laſt. He was obliged to the gentleman 
for taking notice of that circumſtanc, for on the oppoſite fide of 
the Houle it was the warmth of juſt indignation at the oppreflive 
manner in which a fellow ſubje& had been proceeded againſt. 
He was alſo obliged to him for alluding to it on another account, 
for if the penſion bill had never been introduced to the Houſe 
till the preſent night, the manner which adminiſtration had he. 
haved on that occaſion, with ſuch fooliſh policy as to themſelves, 
and ſhameful diſregard to the country, would, in his opinion, fur- 
niſh ample matter for the introduction of any bill which went to 
a diminution of the influence of the crown. A right honoura- 
ble gentleman [Mr. Maſon] had lamented that Lord Bucking- 
ham had been ſo often the ſubject of debate during the ſeſſion. 
It would, indeed, have been an extraordinary circumſtance, con- 
ſidering the * of his political offences, if he had not. 
On this night, however, the 98 might find ſome conſo- 

Cc 2 
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lation with regard to the ſufferings of that nobleman, for if the 
bill was to be rejected, as there was every appearance that is 
would, the Weſtmorland adminiſtration was alone to be condemn- 
Ed for it. The place bill had been already rejected by the pre- 
fent government, and therefore, he ſaid, when he conſidered 
fuch proceedings, he particularly applauded the reſolutions of 
fome corporations in the city, which declared that they would 
not beſtow the freedom of thoſe coporations on any lod lieute- 
nant till he was found worthy of deſerving it. Mr. Hardy ſaid, 
it was a juſt and wiſe reſohition, for it proceeded on that princi- 
ple of conferring municipal honours on the moſt worthy, which, 
taken on a more extenſive ſcale, for a long time preſerved the 
purity of the moſt illuſtrious ſtates in the world. The right ho- 
nourable gentleman [Mr. Maſon] had, with peculiar emphaſis, 
inſiſted that the people were not with oppoſition. The only an- 
ſwer that could be made to ſuch an aſſertion was, to conjure the 
right honourable gentleman to have a little patience, and he 
would ſoon ſee whether they were or not. If they ſhewed the 
ſame ſpirit that actuated the corporations alluded to, Mr. Hardy 
then ſaid he could be ealily reconciled to the preſent rejection of 
the bill before the Houſe, for with the aid of ſuch a ſpirit, not 
only that, but every fimilar meafure propoſed by oppoſition, 
would be ultimately crowned with ſucceſs. | 


Mr. SauxDERSON faid, the increaſe of the penſion-lift calls 
aloud for the neceſſity of paſſing this bill; it has been ſaid that 
the prerogative of the crown is concerned in the bill, but it is no 
uch thing, perhaps ſome gentlemen may think it, 

Better to bear thoſe ills we have, 
Than fly to others that we know not of. 


We are the ſame Houſe of Commons who voted laſt year in fa- 
vour of a ſimilar bill, and I hope will now ſupport the preſent 
one; no gemleman can ſuppoſe we wiſh for anarchy and confu- 
ſion, on the contrary, every gentleman who wiſhes well to the 
iatereſt and welfare of the country will ſupport this bill, for 1 
am convinced no meaſure can be more ſalutary to this kingdom. 


MI. Drxis BRAOwN R faid, he thought it neceſſary to ſlate 
why he ſhould vote againſt the bill introduced by the honourable 
gentleman, becauſe he thought that in every reſpect it would be 
vague as to its declared intention, and abſurd in its effects; that 
inſtead of reſtraining, it opened the doors to, and affirmed abuſe. 
He faid, that the honourable introducer had faid, that relative 
to this bill he had been an unfortunate politician, certainly, if it 
was unfortunate policy to introduce a bill to reſtrain the exceſſes 
bf the penſion-bill by law, he was an unfortunate politician ; 
tor his bill abſolutely went to legalize the grants of penſions, if 
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x was unfortunate policy to introduce a bill to eſtabliſh a controul 
of parliament on grants of penſions, which bill went decidedly 
to take away that controul, the honourable gentleman had been 
an unfortunate politician. In anſwer to the objection, that the 
bill went to take away the controul of parliament from grants of 
penſions as far as the 80,000. it affirmed, the honourable gentle- 
man ſays, that it does not take away the controul of parliament, 
as all grants of government as truſt, are liable to that controul, 
without any bill further reſtricting them. If that be the caſe, 
what becomes of the honourable gentleman's bill? For what 1s 
2t brought forward ? 

He ſaid that he perfectly coincided with an honourable gen- 
tlemau who had ſpoken from an upper bench, that the more we 
could aſſimilate the conftitution of Ireland to that of Great Bri- 
tain, the better it would be, and the ncarer it would approach to 
political perfection; but, he ſaid, there were ſome circumſtances 
in our lituation, ſo widely different from Great Britain, that 
what operated as falutary reſtriction there, would be here prac- 
tical abuſe and abſurdity. The cauſe of all the evils complained 
of is your repreſentation. Common fame ſays, that 196 of your 
members come into this Houſe for boroughs, whoſe repreſenta- 
tion 1s as transferable as your houſe, or your horſe, or any other 
article of private property; then, ſaid he, if that fact be found- 
ed, where is the analogy between your countries? What would 
here be the operation of your place or your penſion- bill? Tt 
would not operate for the good of the public, but for the advan- 
tage of borough mongers, if you mean honeſtly and act ſenſibly, 
you will begin by correcting the repreſentation. He ſaid, ſee 
the difference between England and Ireland; in England, the 
bulk of the repreſentation is from great and populous counties, 
and great trading and manufacturing towns, therefore, it is good 
ſenſe to ſay, when a repreſentative gets a place, he ſhould go back 
to York, to Leeds, to Briſtol, to Liverpool, to Wolverhampton, 
to Cheſter, and ſuch places, to let the people determine whether 
they could truſt him to repreſent them in the novel fituation in 
which he ſtands there—interelts are great and momentous, would 
it be analogous here? No, it would operate as interior corrup- 
tion, as the private advantage of the borough-monger, ſor he 
who ſells, now once in eight years, would then ſell two or three 
times; who would you ſend a placed man back to in Ireland, 
not to the thouſands as in England; you ſend him back to Talſk, 
to Fore, to Banagher, to Cloghnakilty, Kilmallock, and ſuch 

nlaces, to know how his butler and his footmen would receive 
him, after his getting a good penſion or employment. Such, 
ſaid he, would be an idle buſineſs, for he would anſwer for it, 
the more the maſter got, the more they would like him. He 
ſtated the fact as it ſtood, plainly and fairly, and he pledged him- 
ſsif that whenever the repreſentation was put upon a reſpectable 
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and extenſive footing, to the honour and ſatisfaction of the peo- 
ple, that he would then concur in the idea of a place-bill. 

He ſaid, he muſt obſerv2 on what fell from a right honoura- 
ble gentleman on the floor, that gentlemen had been inſpired 
by fore*gn influence, to reſent aſperſions of the ſevereſt nature 
thrown dat on them. If the right honourable gentleman had 
recollected thoſe aſperſions, he would not have thonght that ſuch 


would be very requiſite. lie 14.d gentlemen had been held out 
as monſters of avarice, ready to facrition the inicretts of their 
country, and betray the truſts repoſed in ton {rom the worſt 


and beſcſt motives, and yet they were kumily t bow to ſuch 
aſperſions, and not preſume to vindicate themielves. 

He ſaid, that he was aware that there did ext perſon; in the 
country that were ready to ſacrifice every eonſideration 195 inte- 
reſted motives. Ambition glittered in the van, forgetting itſelf 
in the clouds, and calling itſelf a proud ſetter up and puller down 
of kings. There are thoſe, he ſaid, that would ſcparate the 
counties without regard to the conſequeuces, aud would awaken 
the people from proſperity and content into rebellion and diſtruſt, 
Now, Sir, ſaid he, I join iſſue with the honourable gentle- 
man. I appeal to the people, to thoſe that ſent me here, whe- 
ther I am doing my duty by them in ſupporting a government, 
under whole influence they enjoy the bleſſings of induſtry and hap- 
pineſs, and in oppoſing the chimerical and intereſted ichemes of 
thoſe whoſe affertions and conduct have been ever contradictory. 


Mr. AzTnavk Browne ſaid, that he had ſpoken ſo often, 
and ſo long upon the preſent ſubject, that he ſhould only now 
obſerve how extremely difficult it was to argue on ſelf-evident 
queſtions. The adverſary leaves you no place on which to ſet 
your foot, or where you can ſtand to begin the combat, he him. 
Tel being m the clouds. Such is your ſituation when called on 
to prove, that two and two make four; ſuch is your ſituation 
when called on to prove, that idle and unneceſſary penſions are a 
grievance, or that the penſion- liſt of this —_ has been abuſed. - 
If gentlemen on tlie other fide Could deny that ſuch penſions went 
to deſtroy the. two great purpoſes of parliament, viz. thoſe of 
guarding the money, and of guarding the hberties of the people, 
2 ae a, wherewith to combat; that if they 
could not in common ſenſe inſiſt or pretend, that they would be 
likely to controul extravagant ſupplies who pere to be fed out of 
them; to impeach criminals, who were aſſociates in the crimes ; 
to ſtop the encroachments of poyer, who trembled before the 
frown of the miniſter, or never raiſed the head towards him, but 
to bow it again; where was the queſtion, and what the proof 
required? | . ED 

In England they had formerly pleaded againft ſnch bills, that 
they had not as yet affected many; that when they came to in- 
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Auence a great part of this Houſe, it would be time enough to 

interfere that no commiſhoner of revenue could fit there, that 
many placemen were excluded; all theſe arguments failed in this 
country, and the very men who formerly oppoſed this bill there, 
muſt have admitted it here on their own principles, Penſion- 
bills had taken place in England, notwithſtanding the reſiſtance 
of thoſe men; how much more neceſſary are they here. Our 
penfion-liſt is 104, oool. and much greater than theirs. As to 
the pretence of our penſion- liſt being increaſed in conſequence of 
parliamentary addreſſes, and of thoſe granted to the royal family, 
the fact was, that of the 20, oool. which they had increaſed fince 
1784, there was only one penſion to the royal family, and very 
few in conſequence of addreſſes of parliament ; but there had 
been grants in that time to eleven members of parliament, to four 
or five peers, to the wives of ſeveral other members, and to many 
perſons not in parliament, but utterly undeſerving, as far as ap- 
peared, of the royal bounty. He concluded, by oppoſing cer- 
tain afſertions which had been made, by hiſtorical facts. It had 
been ſaid, theſe bills were firſt brought forward in England by 
| tories and jacobites in order to difireſs the crown. He begged 
leave to deny it. The whigs of England were always eager for 
them. When the regency bill in 1705 was brought on, the whigs 
were much afraid of the clauſe in the act of ſettlement, relative 
to places and penſions might be virtually repealed, and took a 
moſt active part to prevent it. About the year 1711, under a 
tory miniſtry, a penſion-bill was brought forward by the heads 
of the whigs, particularly General Stanhope ; and nobody that 
conſulted hiſtory could deny, that ever fince ſuch hills had been 
the particular favourites of virtuous and independent men in 
general, and of the nation at large. | 


Mr. Day roſe to oppoſe the committal of the bill, firſt, be- 
cauſe the principle which it aſſumed, viz. that the power of the 
crown was become inordinate, and ought to be reduced, was 
falſe ; and ſecondly, becauſe the femedy which it preſcribed was 
iuadequate and illuſory. He relied that a greater fraud had never 
gained upon public credulity than a penſion-bill and a place- bill; 
a penfion-bill which, while it circumſcribes the prerogative of the 
crown, diſcreetly farniſhes an ample and liberal fund for all the 

urpoſes of corruption; *and a place-bill, which no ways dimi- 
niſhes the real ſtrength of the crown, forcing only its operation 
into a different channel. He aſked, would any man aſſert that 
the influence of the crown is greater in the Iriſh parliament than 
that of Great Britain, where thoſe boaſted ſpecifics obtain ? Let 
the event of the regency queſtion in the two parliaments laſt ſeſ- 
ſion confute that aſſertion. Are theſe laws in Great Britain 
ought elſe than a ſtate engine in the hands of the miniſter, for the 
accommodation of himſelf and his friends? They may clear the 
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commons of placemen and penſioners ; the ariſtocratic individuals 
of the conntry, loaded with their places and penſions, may fit 
aloof from parliament, relieved of parliamentary duty, they will 
not fit here actually, but they will fit here as peers do, virtually. 
by their repreſentatives and attornies, and government will act 
through them upon the Houſe as powerfully as if they did ac- 
tually fit. As a panacea, therefore, for parliamentary corrup- 
tion, theſe bills are the clunficlt celyſions ever attempted upon 
the public mind. | | 
No men was more ſenſible of the ſubtle and infidious proper- 
ties of influence in parliament, or of the neceſſity to cut it down 
when overgrown. But, it is not by paltry palliations, ſuch as 
this feeble mcaſure, that an evil ſo pernicious is to be encounter- 
ed; it is only by ſome vigorcus corrective that the maſs can be 
reſtored. You muſt infuſe new health into the popular part of the 
conſtitution—you muſt reform the repreſentation—emancipate the 
 boroughs—reſtore to the people their long-loſt corporate rights. 
You muſt cut down the great barons of Ireland who clog the 
wheels of government, until their haughty terms ſhall be ſubmit- 
ted to. The immaculate ariſtocracy, who prate ſo loudly about 
the people, for whom they have no feelings, the ſlave-merchants 
of Ireland, will they manumiſe their boroughs? Will they con- 
ſent to the abolition of the flave-trade in Ireland? Will they aſ- 
ſert that they do not buy and fell boroughs like eſtates of inhe- 
ritance, polluting the wholeſome ftreams of the conſtitution, and 
poiſoning the very fountains of public freedam ? No, but they 
will capitulate with their ſovereign, and call it public ſpirit ; 
they will inſult the viceroy of their king, and when they are 
chaſtiſed for their ſaucineſs, they will call themſelves martyrs to 
the conſtitution of Ireland. Will this incorruptible ariſtocracy, 
inſtead. of amuſing the public with milk and water meaſures, ſuch 
as the dulleſt miniſter may elude, will they relinquiſh their own 
uſurpations upon the people, will they deliver the democracy 
from the vile chains of arzitocratic bondagmſe. 


Mr. W. B. Poxsonsy ſeconded the motion, and joined moſt 
heartily with his honourable friend in the avowal he had made of 
the conſtant and uniform meaſures to which his friends are pledg- 
ed. | : 

The CaanctLLor oF THE ExcHeqUER replied at length to 
the charges in the ſame manner which he had anſwered them be- 
fore, and went minutely into the particulars, under the ſeveral 
heads of department which fel] within his notice, and drew de- 
ductions in proof that they were not ſupported by any actual 


extravagance or unneceffary expence. 


* followed by Mr. BzxzsrorD on the head of revenue, 
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The PaIuE SERJEANT ſaid, I will vote againſt the bill on a 
different principle from any I have yet heard. The bill has three 
objects: The firſt goes to the excluſion of penſioners from voting 
in this Houſe, the ſecond to limit the amount of penſions, and the 
third militates againſt the reſolutions of this Houſe paſſed during 
the preſent ſeſſion, by including the additional falaries of certain 
places included under the head of penſions, which ſalaries have 
been ſanctioned by the reſolutions of this Houſe, ; 

The laws enacted in Great Britain, ought to have weighty and 
even commanding effects in this Houſe, when they are the reſult 
of cool deliberation and unbiaſſed judgment, but where the con- 
trary is the caſe, we ought not to follow them. The reſolution 
of parliament which placed the Prince of Orange on the throne, 
was carried only by a majority of one, and this bill was the ef- 
fort of the diſappointed tory party: The king was extremely 
anxious to have the act of ſucceſſion ratified by parliament, and 
that party placed this bill as a clog upon it ; but when that party 
came into power, in the reiga of Queen Anne, they were the 
firſt to propoſe a repeal of the law. Again, on a ſtruggle for 
power in the latter end of that reign, they propoſed the bill to 
parliament. In the preſent reign the bill was paſſed immediately 
after an expenſive war, to which the wiſhes of the people were 
contrary, and was uſhered in by a meſſage from his Majeſty, com- 
plaining of the ſtate of the revenues, and requeſting ſupplies. 

As a proof that parliament have a ſufficient controul over this 
branch of the eſtabliſhment, 1 ſhall mention that the firſt account 
laid before the Engliſh Houſe of Commons in the beginning of 
the ſeſſion, is the penſion liſt, even before any other buſineſs is 
proceeded on, but by this bill the controul of this Houſe is taken 


away from the penſion lift, and is eſtabliſhed free from the con- 
troul of parliament. 


Mr. GrATTAN reviewed all the arguments which bad been 
offered againſt the bill, and concluded with giving his aſſent to 
it. f 5 


The Houſe then divided, 


Ayes, for the committal of the bill, 96 
Noes, - - - I24 
Majority - - - 28 


Mr. GraTTan faid, that the bill for diſqualifying revenue 
officers from voting at elections, had been ſo often debated, that 


it would take up very little time to decide on it: He therefore 
moved that it be committed. - 


Mr. Hozaxr ſaid, the principles of the bill had laſt ſeſſion 
been ſo fully and ably refuted, that he was ſure no gentleman 
gould entertain a doubt how to vote on the queſtion now, 


— 
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The Houſe divided, „„ | 


Ayes, for the committal of the bill, 81 
Noes, - - - 123 
Majority againſt the bill, » 42 


SaTurDay, March 6, 1790. 


Barrington's private bill was read a ſecond time, committed, 
read a third time and paſſed; as were in like manner, Lord 
Cunningham's, Bucknel's, and Carysfort's bills. 


The order for tlie ſecond reading of the reſponſibility bill being 
read, 


The CrnanceLLoR oF THE Excutques ſaid, he ſhould move 
for its adjournment, on the groynd that it was a buſineſs of too 
much importance to decide on precipitately. He contended that 
the bill went to alter the conftitutional arrangements of the coun- 
try; that it was wholly unneceſſary, as there was already a re- 
ſponſibility in the chief governor of the kingdom and his ſecretary, 
and that extending the reſponſibility of the ſervants of the crown, 
and rendering their ſignatures neceſſary to the iſſuing of grants 
from the treaſury, went to give controul to individuals in that 
Houſe that tended to deſtroy the efficacy of government, and 
render the official powers of the viceroy nugatory. If the bill 
was adopted, it would come at length to this, that either none 
would be found to accept thoſe ſituations of inferior reſponſibi- 
ty in this country, but perſons of low and deſperate fortunes, 
or the lord lieutenants of this kingdom would be obliged to bring 
over with them perſons to fill theſe departments, and take them 
away again on their quitting the government as formerly. It 
would tend only to eſtabliſh a fugacious cabinet of reſponſibility, 
who might at pleaſure. eſcape and ſet the laws at defiance. He 
therefore thought the bill rather likely to produce evil than good, 
and concluded by moving, that it be adjourned to the firſt of 
Auguſt. | | 


Mr. Foxnes, in reply to the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
ſaid, that it was not neceffary for him to detain the Houſe long 
on the ſubje& of the reſponſibility bill, as the right honourable 
member member had, when it was debated on Friday, admitted 
that it was a good meaſure, when he declared that he agreed 
with the friends of the bill in opinion, that' if it paſſed into a law, 
it would conſiderably controul the public expenditure. Mr. 
Forbes ſaid, that this was as ſtrong and incontrovertible an ar- 
gument in ſupport of the bill as the beſt friend to the meaſure 


i 
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could have advanced; he alſo obſerved that the Chancellor prov- 
ed the neceſſity of the bill by admitting the exiſtence of the grie- 
vance which the bill was framed to remedy, namely, that not 
one ſhilling of the public money was iſſued with his privity or 
licenſe. | 
The right honourable member had declared, that money was 
iſſued in England only by virtue of the king's order under his 
ſign manual or privy ſeal, though it might be iſſued in that man- 
ner, yet hiſtory proved that lord treaſurers had been frequently 
impeached in England on account of money iſſued by that au- 
thority ; but here the parhament could not have any ſuch remedy. 
In England the miniſters of the crown were always on the ſpot, 
amerable to the juriſdiction of parliament ; and they alſo had a 
common intereſt with the people at large in the proſperity of 
the nation; in Ireland it was totally different, and the miuiſter 
had only a temporary reſidence here, and no common intereſt 
with the people in promoting the welfare of this country. It 
was a Ciſgrace to the country, and an inſult to the perſon who 
held the office of Chancellor of the Exchequer, that the ſituation 
of the right honourable Baronet ſhould be rendered inefficient, 
and the moſt important functions of it exerciſed by the ſecretary 
to the lord lieutenant, as if the preſent Chancellor was not, both 
in point of integrity and ability, as worthy of confidence as any 
ſtate officer in the kingdom; he here alluded to an advertiſement 
lately publiſhed in the newspapers, defiring perſons who wiſhed 
to contra& with government, either for a lottery or loan, to ap- 
ply to the right honourable Major Hobart, inſtead of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer. He ſaid, that if horſes were wanted 
for a regiment of Dragoons, with full as much propriety might 
it be advertiſed, © wanted horſes to remount the regiment of 
Dragoons, apply ta the Lord High Chancellor of Ireland.” 
Mr. Forbes concluded by obſerving, that he had this ſeſſion 
preſented three bills to this Houſe, a place-bill, a penſion-bill, 
and a reſponſibility-bill ; he faid, unleſs theſe hills were paſſed 
into laws, we had no permanent ſecurity for the enjoyment of a 
free conſtitution. We had a conſtitution without any guard of 
preſervative provided by law. He had diſcharged his duty to the 
public by introducing theſe meaſure. He depoſited them with 
the Houſe - Parliament was on the eve of its diſſolution; it was 
uncertain whether he and many others might be permitted to 
re-aſſume their ſituations in that Houſe ; if he was re- elected, 
he ſhould certainly perſevere in his endeavours to effectuate thoſe 
meaſures into laws, but whether prevented by a political or natu- 
ral diſſolution from the purſuit of thoſe great objects, he faid that 
notwithſtanding theſe bills had been rejected by adminiſtration 
as ſpeculative, ill- adviſed, or prejudicial, he ſhould defire no 
other epitaph on his tomb than the title of theſe three bills, and 
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that ſuch an humble and inſignificant individual as himſelf, had 
been the mover and author of them. 


he ATTorney GENERAL ſaid, that the controul of parlia- 
ment was already competent to every object of the bill. He ſaid 
the chief goyernor and his ſecretary were the only officers who 
could properly be reſponſible, and if they were guilty of any eri- 
minal extravagance and ſhould fly this country, parliament ſhould 
demand of the crown to ſend them back to anſwer, and if the 
crown refuſed, parliament could withhold the ſupplies. 


Mr. Rowing and Mr. STEwakT (of Killymoon) ſpoke in 
f:your of the bill. | 


Mr. Haris faid, the bill ſtruck him as containing a dan- 
erous and innovating ſpirit, and though it had a plauſible ob- 
ſecꝭ, it abſolutely went to effect a change in the government. 
Its principle was highly dangerous, becauſe its object was to 
diveſt the king's repreſentative of that official authority which, 
by the conſtitution he ought to hold, for the pu poſe of either 
repelling external danger, or repreſſing internal commotion. He 
echred gentlemen to remember the itate in which the country 
was formerly involved, from the prevalence of an ariſtocracy. 
The chief · governor on his arrival, was obliged to make his terms 
with the heads of that party, then undertakers for carrying on 
the government, and they mult have been accommodated to their 
wiſhes before the buſineſs of the ſtate could be tranſacted. The 
tendency of the bill was to give certain great officers a power of 
controul over the chief governor and the executive government, 
by giving them the power of a negative. Theſe officers, it was 
not impoſſible, might be under the influence af a faction; if ſuch 
thould ever be the caſe, they might ſet the authority of the crown 
at defiance with impunity. Was there not then ſome reſem- 
blance between this and the famous Ind ian bill in another coun- 
try ? Did it not contain the fatal objections upon which that bill 
had been defeated ? that was giving a portion of the royal prero- 
gative to members of parliament. Hs 


Mr. KrARNEY approved of the billl and its principle. 


Sir Hengy CavenDISH was of opinion, that the bill ought 
not to be read a ſccond time. What was its principle? to ef- 
fect a reſponſibility to parliament for the expenditure of the pub- 
lie money. Parliament already poſſeſſed power competent to the 
parpoſe, and upon that ground he ſhould vote for the bill being, 
read a ſecond time on the firit of Augult. C 


The queſtion was then put for the ſecond reading of the bill on 
the firſt of Auguſt, when it pailed in the affirmative without a 
divifion. : ; 
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Mr. CuxRAN roſe to make his promiſed motion, and aſter aps « 
logizing to the Houſe for riſing at fo late an hour [paſt ten 
o'clock ] to claim their attention, exhaulted as he was, aud as 
they were after the fatigue of the laſt night's debate, ſaid, the 
the motive to the preſent motion, was, that, the gentlemen with 
whom he acted, were called upon, with an air of authority, in 
the courſe of the laſt night's debate from the other fide of the 
Houſe, to account for their conduct during the preſent ſeſſion of 
parliament, on that conduct, he ſaid, he was not afraid to appeal 
ſolemnly to the ſenſe of the people, at the eve of a political 
diſſolution, when the members of the Houſe wete about 
to be refunded to the great mals of the people, and to give 
an account whether they had been remiſs in their parliamentary 
vigilance, ſlumbered upon their poſts, or betraycd the paſſes of the 

conſtitution. Wy were ſent into this Houſe, faid he, in the year 
83, under circumſtances different from any parliament, of our 
predeceſſors ; not as in days of yore, without rights, without a 
conſtitution not as the repreſentatives of a people wretched in 
ſlavery, diſtracted by diviſions, and bleeding from the wounds of 
oppreſſion—no ; but we came hither ſent by a free people, as 
guardians of a renovated conſtitution. We were ſent hither with 
great conſtitutional powers, and we had thoſe powers conferred 
on us under the adminiſtration of a man deſigned by Providerce 
to raiſe a great people to independence, He was not a trickfter in 
politics he did not come to this country preaching economy and 
practiſing peculation ; he was not a man claiming more re- 
ſpect than he laboured to deſerve He was a man of enthuſiaſm 
in the cauſe of liberty and virtue, who could “i teach the young 
idea how to ſhoot.” - 5 

In the year 1782, when you roſe the ally of a reſpectable na- 
tion, equal in character, equal in conſtitution, and reſolved to 
ſtand or fall on that ground with the Britiſh empire, what were 
the meaſures propoſed for the performance of that great covenant, 
which my right honourable friend here pointing to Mr. Grattan] 
had only the honour of dictating, but which a great nation had 
approved ?—a wiſe and juſt adminiſcratlon—virtuons not only for 
the purpoſe of ſupporting your riſing commeree, but to ſupport 
you while your new raiſed conſtitution ſhould form and gain 
ſtrength. Let us enquire how far we have guarded the precious 
depolit of the public trult ; let us not flatter ourſelves in the pre- 
fence of the people, but examine whether we have acted as ho- 
neſt truſtees; whether ſince the year 1783, we have guarded the 
conſtitution by honourable means, or ſuſfered a Britiſh miniſter 
to re- aſſume by corruption, that power which he had reſigned to 
the conſtitution. After apologizing for his want of intimacy 
with the technical knowledge of public accounts, Mr. Curran en- 
tered at large into a comparative ſtatement of public revenus 
and expenditure for the years 1784 and 1789-—the eacreaſe of 
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falaries—the creation of commiſſioners—the reviving of obſolete 
and creation of new places—the ſale of peerages—and in ſhort, 
a ſweeping ſtatement of all the charges of corrupt influence which 
have been ſo frequently mentioned againſt adminiſtration in the 
courſe of the preſent ſeſſion : he concluded this part of his ſtate- 
ment by a concluſive demonſtration, that, under the head of 
ſtamps, the public were charged 7, 300l. for collecting a revenue 
of 67, oool. | 
If, ſaid he, a miniſter of finance can hold up his head, and 
avow ſuch a ſyſtem in the face of the people, he ought to be 
taught to lay it down for ever. There was, he obſerved, on the 
other ſide of the Houſe an aggregate murmuring, which ſounded 
Uke the drones of a political organ, to bear down arguments 
which could not be anſwered. When miniſters pretended to carry 
on ſuch a ſyſtem in the face of the people, he ſaid, their conduct 
reminded him of a remark made by Cicero, who had expreſſed 
his ſurprize how two augurs could meet each other in the ſtreet 
without burſting into laughter. But, when gentlemen who ſup- 
ported ſuch meaſures plumed themſelves on the proſperity of the 
country, which was only a triumph over their exertions to depreſs 
it—he thought it an inſlance ſurpaſſing the ordinary ones of their 
political modeſty. F | | 
Having gone through the ſtatement with great clearneſs and 
picuity, he reminded the Houſe, that within twenty years, 
orty new parliamentary places had been added to the influence of 
the miniſter—a number more than adequate to half the repreſen- 
tatives for counties through the kingdom ; and that in all there 
were above 109 members in that Houfe placed and penſioned at 
the will of the miniſter. He wiſhed for the honour of parlia- 
ment, that the conftituents were not looking on; but he called 
upon the conſciences of parliament, and of adminiſtration to ſay, 
whether inveſtigation was not neceſſary? We have been told, 
ſ>id he, that a million and a half had been expended to corrupt 
the parliament, and that another million and a half muſt be ex- 
pended for the ſame purpoſe. | 
He ſaid, that the liberty of the ſubje&t had been invaded—. 
the freedom of the preſs had been invaded - miniſters had added 
oppreſſion and injury to thoſe outrages—and what have they done 
in this Houſe ? they have not juſtified the outrage, but they have 
given protection where they could not give juſtiſication. And 
when a public criminal is brought forward, he is protected by ad- 
miniſtration ; we charged miniſters with the corrupt ſale of the 
honours of the peerage—we pledged ourſelves to prove the fact 
to follow up the criminal to the bar of the Houſe of Lords, and 
to ſhew that he was not worthy to wear his head—we would have 
held him up to the infamy he deſerved, and recorded him, in or- 
der to deter others ; but miniſters evade the enquiry, and ſmother 


* 
— 


it by a previous queſtion, | N 
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Formerly, he ſaid, it was the cuſtom with the official ſervants 
of government, when any public faults were diſcovered, to throw 
the blame on their predeceſſors ; but the preſent ſervants of the 
crown had pledged themfelves to ſupport not the king's govern- 
ment, but all the obnoxious meaſures of the Buckingham admi- 
niſtration. 

Mereiful God, ſaid he, what kind of government do we live 
under, or are we come to that ſtate, or do we live in that age of 
man, when the independent judge of a ſupreme court becomes 
the victim of miniſterial defence—when the ſacred religion of the 
adminiſtration of the law is handed over in ſupport of a weak, a 
filly, and a vicious adminiftration ! Is this the picture you hold up 

to thoſe who ſent you here, to guard them againſt the judges, and 
the judges againſt the adminiſtration ?=It may aſtoniſh, but it has 
been done—it may be heard with incredibility in Great Britain, 
but it has been done. I have been in Great Britain, and when 
ſuch things were ſpoken of with aſtoniſhment, by every man of 
the profeſſion of the law with whom 1 converſed—I1 did defend the 
court of king's bench in Ireland did avow that 1 thought 
them juſtified ; becauſe I wiſhed to preſerve the character of the 
Iriſh bench. —I ought to be aſhamed to confeſs it; but I was 
guilty of a pious fraud, in order to preſerve the public reſpect to 
the bench, until the buſineſs at iſſue ſhould be decided. I acted 
on the ſame principles when I was counſel in that caſe againſt an 
unfortunate man, in which I unfortunately ſucceeded. I ftood 
on that occaſion in the calamitous ſituation in which my brethren 
of the profeilion are but too frequently involved ;—but when I 
came into this Houſe, I defire it may be remembered, that I did 
not ſpeak with my brief in one hand and my fee in the other, to 
defend a public criminal ; I ſtood here to tell publicly my Opinion 
as an honeſt man, and a conſtitutional ſenator ! but the omnipo- 
tence of a majority rendered my efforts ineffectual. 

Had the hon. gentleman who riſked his profeſſional character on 
that occaſion refuſed to have interfered in ſuch a caufe, and main- 
tained his independence by chuſing rather to reſign his office, he 
would find the gown of which he ſhould be ſtripped would prove 
a ſhirt of pitch on any man who ſhould have worn it after him; 
and in the very hour he had walked out from his office, he would 
probably have found a ſecretary waiting in his hall, to requeſt hin 

to re-accept it, and offering him the humbleſt homage of attone- 
ment. | / 

He ſaid, gentlemen on his {ide the Hooſe had been accuſed of 
inve&ive—it was not their. wiſh to ſhield but ſcourge venality. He 
decried the invective that could call a bluſh into the cheek of vir- 
tue or innocence ; but the invective complained of was the laft 
reſourſe which God had left to injured virtue, and he gloried in 
the name of being one of it diſpenſers. No man, he ſaid, could 
be blamed for want of character or talents ; but he blamed not 
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miniſters for inability to offend, but for inclination to deſtroy. 
We have been charged with vindictiveneſs but we do not, while 
we trample on the liberty of the preſs on one fide, employ it for 
the purpoſes of vilifieation, miſrepreſentation, and ſcurrility on 
the other. He then called upon the country to witneſs that he 
and the friends with whom he acted, were ſolemnly pledged to 
each other never to reſign the project which he had held up 
againſt corruption; and though he might never again riſe in 
that Houſe, though it might not be their fate to ſee the perfec- 
tion of that conſtitution which they hailed on its return to life— 
they would never relinquiſh their efforts in its ſupport. He had 
the ſatisfaction to reflect that in thoſe countries where liberty was 
extinguiſhed, it had never given way but when the corruption of 
the prince had combined with the vices of the people for its ſub- 
verſion. But he thanked Heaven, this country was bleſſed with 
a virtuous and patriotic prince, attached to the freedom and hap- 
pineſs of his people—and the ſpirit of the people was yet un- 
broken—even in the capital, where Corruption ſat like an Incu- 
bus upon the public heart, ard tucked the vital blood of the con- 
ſtitution, the indignation of the people was manifeſt againſt the 
conduct of their rulers—and he called upon the repreſentatives 
of the people to join him in an addreſs to his majeſty in a ſup- 
plication to that king whom all revere—not as from an humble 
arm of the Britiſh empire but as from a great and independent 
kingdom—to free us from thoſe meaſures which rendered this 
country a ſcandal to the name of Britiſh liberty. 83 

In the courſe of his ſpeech, Mr. Curran made a ludicrous al- 
luß on to a newly- acquired orator in ſupport of adminiſtration, in 
a ſtory of a gentleman, who had been much delighted with the 
amuſements of a puppet ſhew, and amongſt the performers in this 
wooden drama, which attracted his fancy, he was ſo highly de- 
lighted with the facetious qualifications, of Mr. Punch, that he 
purchaſed him from the manager for 5cl. and brought him home 
to his lady, in raptures with his acquiſition, telling her he pur- 
chaſed one of the wittieſt and moſt facetious—little—fellows in 
the world, who would make her ſides burſt with laughter. But 
when the waiting-maid and footman had gone privately to the 
chamber where Mr. Punch was lodged, in order to witneſs thoſe 
rare ſide-burſting qualifications; they found that each limb 
moved only by pulling its correſpondent wite, and on pulling that 
of the head, it nodded and opened its mouth, but ſaid nothing. 
In ſhort, the mailer of the houſe found that Mr. Punch, who 
had ſhewn ſo many rare accompliſhments in his own theatre, was 
totally dumb in-any other place, and he therefore returned him to 
the manager. 

He concluded his ſpeech, by moving the following reſolution : 

Reſolved, 5 That an kumble addreſs be preſented to his ma- 
jelly, to inform his majeſty that having taken into conſideration 
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the growtWef expence and influence in this country, it appears 
on a comparative view of the public charges of. 1789, with thoſe 
of 1784, excluſive of the charges for bounties and par- 
liamentary grants, and including the charges in collecting 
the revenue, that there has been in 1789, an encreaſe of expence 
of 183, oool. That the civil liſt within ſaid period, has increaſed 
31,000l. of which the increaſe of the penſion liſt is 16,000]. beſides 
14,000l. which had ceaſed, and was ſupplied within that period; 
ſo that in the courſe of five years not leſs than 30,000l. a year in 
penſions have been granted on the civil eſtabliſhmegg alone, be- 
ſides an encreaſe in military penſions, and in charges on other 
eſtabliſhments in the nature of penſions. | | | 
„ That the expence of collecting the revenues has, ſince 
Lady-day, 1784, increaſed 105,000]. | 
„That the increaſe of expence of collecting the hereditary, 
additional, and ſtamp duties, has increaſed 73,000l. without in- 
cluding additions made ſince March, 1789, by adding two mem- 
bers of parliament to the revenue board, and making nine com- 
miſſioners of revenue inſtead of ſeven, the number to which the 
commiſſioners were in 1773 reduced by public agreement; and 
alſo without including new ſalaries, given in the perſons of five 
members of parliament, to ſtamp officers, for diſcharging a duty 
which was formerly annexed to the board accounts by public 
agreement, and executed without any diſtinct ſalary, and without 
complaint. | | 

„That this increaſe of 73, oool. cannot be juſtified. That 
the new taxes, particularly thoſe on malt and tobacco, are no ex- 
cuſe for ſuch an increaſe, inaſmuch as the tax on malt produces 
not more than 27,0001. net, and that the late exciſe on tobacco is 
not attended with any increaſe of revenue. 

« That this expence is the more cenſureable, becauſe the col- 
lection of the revenue was, and is already loaded with many un- 
neceſſary charges, particularly great ſalaries to officers of cuſtoms 
who do no duty, and with other ſinecure offices, which are in fact 
penſions, given to individuals for political conſiderations, without 
vny view to the collection of the revenue. 

« That the increaſe of the revenue ſince 1784, aſter paying 
drawbacks and bounties, appears to be a ſum not leſs than 168,000). 
but by the increaſe of expence in collecting the ſame, is reduced 
to a net ſum of about 67, oool. ſo that after deducting the charge 
of 32, oool. for the poſt- office, his majeſty's government pays 
73,0001. for getting net to the treaſury 67, oool. 

„That we are ſenſible of the bleſſings of his majeſty's reign, 
and the improving ſtate of the agriculture and commerce of the 
country, but muſt conſider the ſame as the reſult of a free conſti- 
tution, recovered under his majeſty's auſpices, and not of the 
ability or virtue of his preſent miniſters ; on the contrary, that 
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their plans of expence, if not immediately checked, Mult deprive 
us of thoſe bleſſings, inaſmuch as the public expence exceeds the 
public income in a {um not leſs than 70,000). atter allowing for a 
payment of 34,c00l. made to government this year for new Ge- 
neva, which is a caſual reſource, and cannot again recur ; ſo that 
our annual expence is now in a courſe of exceeding our annual 
income in a ſum of more than 100,000, notwithſtanding our 
new taxes. 

„That in the two laſt years, ending Lady-day, 1789, after 
ſtriking off qgivious charges, we have encreaſed the debt of the 
nation 113,900l. notwithſtanding a ſurplus of the loan duties in 
that period, to diminiſh the funded debt, and the continuation of 
thoſe new taxes, which were granted in confidence of preventing 
the accumulation of any debt whatſoever. 

& That this Houſe having before them the returns of thoſe ar- 
ticles of revenue, in which the health and comforts of the people 
are particularly concerned, cannot but. obſerve, that the regulati- 
ons affecting the breweries, appear not only to have been fruitleſs, 
but in a great degree pernicious, inaſmuch as the inland exciſe on 
beer and ale, for three years previous to July 1789, produced not 
leſs than 390, oo0l. whereas the ſaid excife for the three years, 
ending 1790, produced 266,000]. which is a falling off in the 
latter period of 124,c00l. ſo that the breweries have been almoit 
extinguiſhed by the preſent regulation, and inſtead of giving the 
people a wholeſome and neceſſary liquor, the regulations of his 
majeſty's miniſters have extracted a pernicious income from the 
| fale of ſpirits, at the etpence of the morals and health of the 
lower claſs of the people. 

“ That this Honſe having taken into conſideration the growth 
of influence, begs leave to inform his majeſty, that within this 
laſt year, the new ſalaries and additional places created for mem. 
bers of this Houſe, together with new or revived offices for the 
fame, amount to a number not leſs than 14, and there is alſo a 
conſiderable number of penſions granted to members of this 
Houſe, or to their connexions, within the ſame period, and that 
the joint increaſe 1s ſo conſiderable as to comprehend a number 
which, when taken from one fide and added to the other, is not 
leſs than that majority which has, in the courſe of this ſeſſion, 
uſually decided the” great queſtions between the people and the 
miniſter. 

That when we look at the progreſs of influence within theſe 
laſt twenty years, we find that the number of revived or new places 
and falaries created within this period, and no in the poſſeſſion 
of members of this Houle, is not leſs than forty, a number which 
exceeds all the connties in Ireland, and that we cannot but ob- 
ſerve, that the number of placemen and penſioners now members 
of this Houſe, are not leſs than 108. That to this we are to add 
a number of perſons expecting both reverſions and honours ; and 
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that we cannot avoid informing his majeſty, that we have but too 
ſtrong reaſon to apprehend, that the miniſters of the crown have 
groſly abuſed the prerogative, by virtue of which his majeſty has 
been wont to confer honours on the ſubject, and we do appre- 
hend that his miniſters have entered into various agreements for 
the purpoſe of procuring 1mproper and corrupt returns into this 

Houſe by the ſale of the honours of the other. OM 

«© That we are the moſt apprehenſive for the ſafety of our liber- 
ties, inaſmuch as the attempts of actual influence have been ac- 
companied by poſitive declarations, and his majeſty's faithful 
commons have been informed, that in order to defeat a reſiſtance 
made in parliament to the will of the miniſter, certain great por- 
tions of public money were expended, to which moſt alarmiug con- 
feſſion we can annex no meaning other than that the government 
of this country did heretofore, in breach of truſt, miſapply the 

ublic treaſure under the names of place, penſion, or ſalary, to 
induce individuals to betray the community for ſuch corrupt con- 
ſiderations. 

That even the particular ſums ſo expended have been ſpecified 
and confeſſed, and that this corrupt and deſperate practice alarms 
us the more, becauſe it has not tranſpired as a crime to be puniſh- 
ed, but has been openly avowed as an inſtrument of government 
to be again reſorted to. . | 
„That this exerciſe of influence has not only been confeſſed, 
but defended on a principle moſt offenſive to the feeling, and dero- 
gatory from the condition of his majeſty's ſubjects of Ireland. 

„ That when we ſought the ſame ſecurities and proviſions for 
the liberties of the people which Great Britain has adopted againſt 
the corrupt influence of the miniiter, we have been told that ſuch 
proviſions,” however proper in Great Briiain, were not calculated 
for the meridian of Ireland; for that the government in this coun- 
try ſhould be ſtronger than the government in Great Britain, and 
of courſe the influence and authority of the people of Ireland 
comparatively weaker in the balance of the conſtitution, 

That this wild and unconſtitutional diſtinction, conſtruing 
the people of Ireland out of the benefit of equal liberty to intro- 
duce among them a ſuperior * of corruption and profl:igacy, 

calls forth from his majeſly's faithful commons of Ireland, the 
warmeſt proteſtations, and we proteſt againſt it accordingly. And 
further, we do, in the name, and on behalf of the people of this 
realm, claim and challenge an equal inheritance in the bleſſings of 
the Britiſh conſtitution, and an equal right to ſecure thoſe bleſſings 
by every wiſe and falutary law. 

4 'That we beg leave further to inform his majeſty, that perſonal 
as well as political liberty is in danger; that the ſubject has been 
impriſoned againſt law, by being held to arbitrary and exceſſive 
bail. The declaration of rights, calculated to ſecure him againſt 
ſuch oppreſſion, has been diiregarded and violated ; the liberty of 
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the preſs attacked, and the hopes of the nation in her grand in- 
queſt of correcting ſuch miſchiefs, blaſted by the interpoſition of 
his majeſty's miniſters protecting from inquiry thoſe illegal and 
arbitrary proceedings, which they could not preſume to juſtify. 

«© That we have ventured to lay the above particulars before 


his majefly, moſt humbly imploring his majeſty's royal interpoſi- 
tion, to guard this country againſt thofe dangers which now 


threaten the independence of parliament, and the liberties of the 
people. 


Mr. Wirctiam BRABAZONY PoxsoNsBy, ſeconded Mr. Curran's 
motion. 


[Here ſome members withdrew.) 


The Cnaxcei!tor OF THE EXCHEQUER.—T am not at aff 
ſurpriſed that the gentlemen who uſually ſupport motions from 
that fide ſhould retire from the Houſe, after having heard the 
motion of the honourable gentleman read, as they well know that 
fis addreſs goes to cenſure every act of the preſent ſeſſion, as it 
aſſerts a variety of poſitions, which have in the courſe of the pre- 
ſent ſeſſion been all refuted by facts, and which they know I am 
able now to reſute again, even though the addreſs is brought for- 
ward by ſurprize, and we have not the advantage of a moment's 
preparation : this being the caſe, I ſay, I am not ſurpriſed to ſee 
the benches deſerted, as plain facts without any affected diſplay 
of oratorial talents, muſt put him down. 

The addreſs ſtands upon that footing, that nothing could in- 
duce me to reply to it, but the neceſſity of preventing miſrepre- 
ſentation going out to the public, and there is ſcarcely a line in it 
which to make it truth does not require amendment; I muſt 
even at this late hour beg the attention of the Houſe, and I truſt 
J ſhall ſhew that this addreſs, which is the joint labour of the 
gentlemen for three months, is utterly inaccurate. . 

But before I begin, I would requeft gentlemen would men- 
tion what tone of voice, what ſtile of language they* would chuſe 
to hear? I know it is extremely hard to pleaſe them: one gen- 
tleman's manner is too mid. another is too loud; one is too 
ſharp, another is too deep for them; yet they themſelves adopt 
every tone, and every ſtile which language will admit; they com- 
mence in tragedy, and they end in farce: the Merciful God is 
called upon, and Punch &Þ introduced in the ſame ſentence ;— 
Punch, that merry dog, the gentleman tells us was bought and 
became dumb; perhaps if Scaramouch was bought, he would 
become dumb too. | 

The firſt aſſertion in the addreſs is, that in the year 1789 com- 
pared with the year 1784, there has been an increaſe of expence 
"to the amount of 183, oocl.. Now, will not any one who reads 
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the addreſs think it unjuſt that parliament ſhould complain to his 
majeity of ſuch an increaſe of expence, an] carefully conceal 
From him the cauſe of that increaſe. Would it not be honeſt to 
let him know that great part of his army of Ireland which in 
2784 were ſerving the empire abroad, and were therefore paid by 
England, were fince that time returned to this country, and were 
therefore paid by this country, had increaſed the nation's expence 
in a ſum of 66, oool. per annum? Would it not be honeſt to tel 
him that the compenſation made to the othcers of the cavalry 
reduced to dragoons, had in 1789 coſt a large ſum which could 
never occur again?—That a public building which his majefly 
and tkis Houſe had approved, had in that year coſt 29,000. 
Would it not be candid to ſay that parhament had itfelf induced 
a great expence by additional buildings ; by transferring money 
to the bank and the neceſſary compenſation made to thoſe who 
had ſuffered by that transfer? Would it not be candid and ho- 
neſt to ſay that the eſtabliſhment of an Inſh poſt- office, though a 
circumſtance of convenience, of honour, and conſiderable profit 
to the ration, kad alſo been a circumitance of expence ? yet theſe 
are all incontrovertible facts—facts which do away the greateſt 
part of the charge. ; 

The honourable gentleman has ſaid, that the expences of the 
nation exceed its income 100,0col. and that this he has {tated 
in his addreſs: in this he bas included charges which have ariſe 
in the laſl year, and winck never can ariſe again—charges which [ 
lave juſt {tated ; and Ee has ſuppreſſed the cauſes of diminution, 
bounties to trade and agricuiture, which though highly advan- 
tageous to the nation, are, nevertbeleſs very expenſive to govera- 
ment. 

The honourable gentieman has aiſo in his charge againſt go- 
vernment for expence in managing the revenue, again included 
the bounties : now, certainly in the year 89, the excceding on 
bounties, beyond the year 84, was upwards of 100,000. ; but 
what has he to do with management? Or what have public 
buildings to do with management? Rut if you deduct theſe, then 
government would have netted more than the taxes were eſti- 
mated at, and would have been found greatly within the limits of 
its reven1e—government would have then diminiſhed its ex- 
pences within the laſt three years; and if fo, what can juſtify the 
Houſe in laying ſuch a charge before his majeſty ? Gentlerpen af- 
fect to rely much upon character: let me tell them then, they rely 
too much upon character, if they will bring to the foot of the 
throne, ſuch charges unſupported by facts. „ 

The gentleman charges, that the groſs debt of the nation is en- 
creaſed this is contrary to fact as the other charges; the intereſt 
on the debt of the nation is very conſiderably diminiſhed, and the 
diminution of intereſt is preciſely the ſame thing as the diminution 
of principal, | | 
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Nothing, however unfounded, has been left ont which can 
tend to diſparage people in office. It has been ſaid, that the 
malt tax produces but 2, oool. a year; but it has been concealed 
that the malt tax has a two-fold operation, that though to the 
honeſt trader there is a conſiderable drawback, yet the revenue 
ariſing from the tax on ſpirits, 1s thereby greatly increaſed ; that 
the clandeſtine diſtillery 1s checked, aud the ſmuggler prevented 
from carrying on his pernicious trade. It is alſo concealed from 
his majeſty, that the price of ſpirits is enhanced, which muſt ne- 
ceſſarily limit their conſumption. 

The exciſe on tobacco is complained of; but I fay it is the beſt 
choſen and the eaſieſt collected tax that poſſibly can be con- 
trived, and that with a little more experience and regulation, ic 
will turn out extremely productive. In this country there is 
always an oppoſition to the collection of the revenue; but in 
England, where every man is conſcious that every ſhilling which 
the ſmuggler gains, is juſt a ſhilling taken from the honeſt trader, 
every man aids in the collection of the revenue. 

It has been ſaid that government take credit for the proſperity 
of the country, a proſperity which is not at all owing to them; 
now certainly if the trade, the tillage, the manufactures, the 
fiſheries of the nation are encouraged by bounties paid by govern - 
ment, and paid out of the 140, oool. new taxes with which they 
have been ſo often reproached, then the proſperity of the country 
(at leaſt fo far as thoſe bounties promote it) is entirely due to go- 
vernment; for if the money by which your corn exportation has 
been encouraged to a freat degree, if the money by which your 
linen manufacture has been encouraged to ſo great a degree, if the 
money by which every other branch of your trade has been 
brought to its preſent flouriſhing ſituation, had been left in the 
treaſury, government would not only have been out of debt, but 
would have had a large redundancy. a, g 

Now, Sir, as to the penſion liſt; we are to complain to his ma- 
jeſty, that, it is encreaſed; we are to tell him that the two 
houſes of parliament have addreſſed him at different times to 
grant penſions to ſeveral perſons whom they thought deſerving 
the favour of their country, and therefore miniſters have been 
guilty of miſgovernment; we are to tell him that penſions have 
been given to his own royal family, and therefore miniſters ſhould 
be impeached ; we are to complain as a grievance of the only 
proof we have it in our power to give of our affection to his ma- 
jeſty's family! 5 

Gentlemen have been very flowery and very pathetic, in ſpeak- 
ing of the juſtice due to the ſubject; Sir, I agree wich them it; 
their aſſertion, that juſtice is due to the ſubje& ; but I carry the 
principle farther than they, for I aſſert that juſtice 1s equally due 
to all his majeſty's ſubjects. How can I then bear to hear men 
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of high character, and unimpeached integrity, charged as cul- 
prits; and hear an addreſs propoſed, complaining of their ne- 
glect of duty, and that without any fact proved, or any eaquiry 
made? What port of Ireland is there were the merchant can- 
not make his entry for want of the cuſtom oiticer? Strangſord 
was mentioned the other night. Why, Sir, do we not all Enow, 
that in Strangford, trade is carried on to a conſiderable extent, and 
yet no man ever complaincd of interroption for want of the 
cuſtom officer? 

Sir, had I not too much reſpect for the Houſe, T would com- 
ment upon every line of this curtous addreſs; not on account of 
the ſtrong expreſſions it contains, or the ſcill ſtronger expreſſions 
which centlemen have uſed in debate: for, in truth, Sir, I do 
not think oppoſition a bad thing in a free country; it makes 
thoſe who have the charge of government cautious and alert, and 
prevents them from ſlumbering on their poſts ; but T would op- 
poſe it from its very improper and defective ſorm directly con- 
trary to all parliamentary order. Was ever any houſe of com- 
mois called upon to give its affent to an hundred and fifty pro- 
poſitions all at once, and without one of them having been 
proved? But let the gentleman bring them forward ſingly, and if 
I do not ſhew that each and every of them is unfounded, and 
therefore improper to be exhibited to his majeity, let me bear 
the reproach of them all. — Sir, I move you the queſtion of ad- 
journment. | 


Mr. Dvuquezy complained of the indecent language that had 
been uſed ; and egncluded a ſpeech which was heard with the 
deepeſt attention thus: In this manner, the gentleman has pleaſed 
to liken me to Punch, who moves his arm, or opens his mouth, 
as a ſtring is pulled: perhaps I may open my mouth in a manner 
unpleaſing to the honovrable gentleman; but I. will tell kim what 
I would not do, I would not go about the country preaching the 
doctrine that I abjure in this Houſe ; I would not go into Eng- 
land, and become the advocate of fiats, while here I ſet myſelf 
up as the champion againſt them. In court I would do my duty, 
but I would do it without invective. I would not forget that the 
' priſoner was a man. But the honourable gentlemaa has ſaid, 
that invective is a weapon which only the virtuous can wield ; if 
it be ſo, then certainly he is the moſt virtuous man alive! For 
my part, Sir, it is a weapon 1 do not wiſh' to handle, particu- 
larly againſt my friend: far be from me, the glory of torturing 
in public, the man with whom in private I live upon a footing of 
friendſhip. The man who has not friendſhip, has not patriotiſm. 
The man who does not love his friend, cannot love his country; 
and I ſha'l therefore much doubt that man's attachment to the 


intereſt of the public, who diſregards the feelings of his 
friend. . 


F 
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Mr. Gsoxor Poxsoxsy ſaid, he was ſorry at ſo advanced an 
hour to 1ntreat the indulgence of the Houſe, but as the duties 
of his profeſſion muſt ſhortly call him thence, it was perhaps the 
laſt public opportunity during his parliamentary exiſtence, that 
he ſhould treſpaſs on their attention. : : a 

The matters that had fallen from the honourable and learned 
gentleman who juſt {at down, were certainly entitled to attention, 
and more particularly to his, as chieffy directed to himſelf and 
his friends. As to what he has ſaid relative to the conſtitution 
re-eſtabliſhed in 1783, that it was not only in as great purity as 
then, but matured, by the eight years exiſtence of the preſent 
parliament, and ſtrengthened by its antiquity ; he was ready to 
admit that antiquity was in ſome caſes a protection to purity, 
as 2 virgin of fouricore was much better protected than a virgin 
of fourteen ; but he feared that our conſtitution had not derived 
much purity from its years. The honourable gentleman, he hop- 
cd, would pardon him tor faying, that he had no right to con- 
{true any thing which had fallen from his friend as diſreſpectful 


to him. From his gallant character in another plzce; ſaid he, 


when he came into this Houſe, we were taught to conſider him 
as a battery in defence of adminiſtration, and if he diſcharges 
his artillery on us, he mult not be diſpleaſed if we return his fire, 
-put it would be more manly if he did not feel ſo much hurt, 
though he has the worlt of the battle. The honourable gentle- 
man has talked of ſacerdotal affectation, I never knew a man in 
life with leſs of that characteriſtic than my honourable friend near 
rae, I really do not think any man has leſs of prieſteraft about 
him, but as for my honourable friend on the other fide, notwith- 
tanding his purity and tenderneſs, he ſhewn'power to ſwallow 
and digeſt ſome of the hardeſt votes that have been given this 
ſeſnon. . | . 
As to what he has ſaid of my honourable friend's conduct in 
relation to the judges of the court of King's-bench, I think it 
has been fairly explained. If he was guilty of a pious fraud, it 
was to preſerve the reſpectability of judicial character on the Iriſh 
bench; it was not his province to go to Weſtminſter-hall, and 
roclaim the arbitrary conduct of the court of King's-bench in 
reland, where one judge was guilty of arbitrary oppreſſions 
againſt law, and three others had joined to confirm the ſentence. 
But if gentlemen are fond of proclaiming the matter in Eng- 
land, I now declare, that I will publiſh the whole of the affida- 
vits, with the conduct of the judges of the court of King's-bench 
in that cauſe, together with my own ſpeech in this Houſe, and 
I will circulate the whole through every part of Great Britain 
at my own expence, in order to ſhew the conduct of miniſters on 
that occaſion. 8 2 N 
Of all the queſtions that ever came before parliament, none 


ever tended ſo effectually to fink and damn the character of the 


* . 
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Lriſh nation as the deciſion of that buſineſs; where a judge is. 
accuſed before the Houſe of Commons of Ireland with acting 
illegally, oppreſſively, unjuſtly, and unconſtitutionally, and that 
by a lawyer, and makes his eſcape only by the avowed ignorance 
of the law ſervants of the crown, it ſets the adminiſtration of the 
country in ſuch a light as no adminiſtration has ever exhibited 
within the walls of any Houſe of Commons in England or Ireland. 
The honourable gentleman has talked of private friendſhip 
without doors; no man can draw the line between private friend» 
{hip aud public conduct better than I can, but I never will ſuf- 
fer my love for any man's private charactey$o bias my judgment 
of him, when he ſupports bad public conduct, I never will ſufier 
my private eſteem to bar my animadverſions on any man's con- 
duct, when he ſuffers himſelf to be ſeduced by bad, profiigate, 
and wicked agents, to become the ſcreen of their conduct. And 
I Go not know what debate is, if men met for the diſcuſſion of 
a public queſtign, are o be precluded by private conſiderations 
from ſpeaking-their ſentiments. If gentlemen have no better 
arguments to offer, they ſhould learn to be filent, 

Mr. Ponſonby, in anſwer to what had fallen from the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer ſaid, the right honourable gentleman in 
his hurry, had totally forgot the purport of the addreſs. It did 
not contain charges againſt adminiſtiat ion, but ſtated that influ- 
ence and expence had increaſed, and were increaſing, and pray- 
ing his Majeſty to interfere, in order to curb that increaſe. He 
denied that it was unparliamentary to arraign the conduct of a 


majority of that Houſe in an addreſs to the throne, and faid that 


any man who held ſuch a doctrine, ſhewed himſelf extremely ig- 
norant of parliamentary hiſtory. He defended himſelf and his 
friend againſt the charge cf endeavouring to make the country 
gentlemen the leaders of their ambition. From my knowledge, 
Jaid he, of thoſe with wkom J am connected, I can, aver that no 
charge can be more groſsly unfounded,” and I will ſtate for myſelf 
and them, that we are ſalemnly pledged to each other, never to 

hold power nor place on any other conditions than thoſe we have 
publicly and conſtantly avowed in this Houſe, and for myſelf, I 

declare molt ſolemnly, in the face of God and my country, that 
before I would forfeit. a ſingle tittle of that engagement for any 


3 


conſideration of power or emolument, even tor. any thing the 


treaſury could give, if it contained the million and a half that 
has been threatened againſt the independence of this Houſe, I 
would ſooner die by my own hands. 5 3 

We are told, ſays he, that we have ſought to deſtroy the go- 
vernment of this country, we wiſh indeed to deſtroy that fort of 
government founded in undue influence, and to eſtabliſh one found- 
ed in conſtitutional independence. We have been told that Eng- 
liſh influence is in danger, and it is founded cn this, that certain 
men have got poſſeſſion of this country who have not t rlents, but 
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ſeek to govern it by corruption ; their meaſures are oppoſed, and 
therefore they ſay, Engliſn influence is in danger. Thus, in 
order to clothe their deceptions, this ſort of cant is held out to 
keep thoſe perſons in their places. We have been told; that Ire- 
land wants a ſtrong government. Give me leave to examine this 
polition—why docs it want a ſtrong government? Who is it you 
would charge with diſaffection to the reigning family on the 
throne ? Are the Proteſtants of the country diſaffected? Are the 
Diſſenters diſaffected? Would you charge the Roman Catholics 
of the country with diſaffection? [Here an exclamation of no, 
no, no, from the tre ury-bench] Who then is it you would charge 
with that diſaffection, that requires to be counteracted by a ſtrong 
government ? | 

We have been called cheats, and charged with not offering 
any project to improve the conſtitution ; for my own part, I 
never pledge myſelf to any meafure which I am in doubt of being 
able to effect, and if I was to attempt any meaſure for the im- 
provement of our conſtitution after the failure of thoſe-that have 
been already offered, I ſhould be confidered a mad, fooliſh, and 
preſumptuous man. But I would recommend the gentlemen on 
the oppoſite bench to form themſelves into a committee of free- 
dom, and digeſt ſome plan of their own on the ſubject, and I 
pledge myſelf that if it deſerves, it ſhall meet our ſupport. I 
again beg leave to repeat, that if we are ambitious of power, we 
deſire it upon honourable terms, we never will depart in any one 
inſtance from the objects we have held up. If the people ap- 
prove of thoſe objects, they will think well of us. But if we 
zourney on, out of place with the people, if ever we get into 
power, and can bring in with us thoſe meaſures, we will then 
deſerve the confidence of the people. | 


The ArroRX ET GENERAL roſe to oppoſe the bill, and re- 
plied with great wramth to what had fallen from Mr. Curran 
and Mr. Ponſonby. He defended his conduct in relation to the 
diſpoſal of the queſtion on the buſineſs of the court, of King's- 
bench, and faid he had done it with a view to preſerve a reſpect 
for the bench He truſted the agitation of the queſtion would 
tend as eſlectually to preſerve future cireumſpettion on that head, 
as if the queſtion had been diſpoſed another way, and that any 
cenſure hed followed. No injury was done to any individual by 
it, and he had no doubt but every deſirable good would follow. 


Mr. Bosnz. Though the Houſe and I myſelf are much ex- 
haufed, yet I will fay a little to the extraordinary motion upon 


your table. That amazing compilation of laws, addreſſes, (for 


i would make fifteen addrefſes) compilations true and falſe, facts, 
errors, arguments that have been refuted, debates that have paſ- 
ſed away, and queſtions that have been loſt, This uaiverſal re- 
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poſitory of politics, almoſt leads me to imagine that the mover of 
it has, like Aſtolpho, made a voyage to the moon, where it is 
well known that the knight found a collection of every thing that 
| ad been loſt on carth, and amongſt them, to bis great ſurpriſe, 

he found a conſiderable part of his own wits, though he himſelf 
never had perceived they had ſuffered the ſmalleſt dim inutior. 
I would not, however inſinuate, that the honourable member, 
like Aitolpho, had loſt his wits, he had thew about him to- 
night, except in one part of his ſpeech, where he gave an account. 
of the practices of his own profeſſion, and in another, where he 
exhibited a whimſical contraft between the defence he made for 
a learned lord when he was in England, and the attack he had 
made upon him here. The honourable member's parliamentary 
impeachment of that judge's conduct, and his itinerant vindica- 
tion of the ſame conduct, do not appear to me very reconcile- 
able. Invective, Sir, we have been fo accuſtomed to, that it 
Joſes its effect, and is ſcarce worth an anfwer ; but there is a ſo:t 
of vindication from which men would wiſh to be precluded, and 
perhaps if the learned judge had been preſent to defend himſelf, 
he might have ſuffered the attacks to paſs unnoticed ; but as to 
the vindication, he might perhaps have ſaid to the honourable 


gentleman My dear Mr. Candour, do not defend me, I be- 


ſcech you. 


Sir, whilſt the motion was reading at your table, the length - 


of it gave me leiſure to write an amendment to it, it was done 
on the ſudden, and in your preſence, but ſuch as it is, I will 


read it as part of my ſpeech, I think ſomething of the ſort ougl.t 


to accompany the motion. It is this: | 

% And we pray your Majeſty graciouſly to conſider, that in 
ating the expences which have accrued ſince the year 1784, and 
of which we complain, we include the increaſed expence of the 
military eſtabliſhment which was ſtated at the time, and which 
we approved of then, and conſtantly fince ; alſo the expence of the 
poſt-office which we knew ard know to be neceſſary; alſo the 
encreaſed expence of collecting the revenue, cauſed in part by 
the building a new Cuſtom-houſe, of which we approved, and 
in part by new taxes, which we have voted, and into the pro- 
priety of which expence we have been called upon to enquire, 
but have not done ſo.” | | 

Here Mr. Buſhe ſtopped reading, and aſked the gentlemen on 
the other fide, is this true or falſe ? Have we not repeatedly cal- 
led upon you to examine thoſe revenue expences which you ar. 
raign? I aſk you again, do you attack thoſe expences ? We ac. 
cept the combat. Do you challenge us to a vindication ? Name 
your day. The gentlemen are ſilent: Triumph then no more 
over thoſe expences which you refuſe to examine, and do n 


. 2 Ot go 
about, like thoſe coffee-houſe warriors,” who boaſt of vicor;. 
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they have gained, in battles from which they abſconded. I ſhall 


return to my amendment: 

& And laſtly, by penſions, ſome of which have been granted 
to your Majeſty's royal family, and others of them upon addreſ- 
ſes of this Houſe, and by offices of which we have approved, 
and ſome of which have been increaſed by act of parliament. 
And tke whole of theſe we do humbly repreſent to your Majeſty 
as a culpable increaſe, and in ſtating the penſions and offices which 
have bees added, we think it but fair to forget thoſe which have 
been ſuppreſſed; and we do complain of the exceſs of expence 
of our revenue, perfectly recollecting that when new taxes were vot- 
ed, an eſtimate was agreed to of the publice expence at 1 1,000l. 
and well knowing that the expences ſince agreed to, and cauſed 
by parhament, do amount to much more than the ſum wherein 
our expences hase exceeded that eſtimate. | 

« And we beg leave to inform your Majeſty, that many of the 
complaints we make, are made without evidence; aud when we 
Jafinuate improper conduct in your learned and independent 
judges, we do fo, not without having had the precaution to poſt- 

ne any enquiry into that ſubject. And we do lay before your 
Majeſty this invective againit all that we have approved, and all 
that we have not examined, againſt matters which your Majeſty 
cannot remedy, and againſt matters which require no remedy, 
thinking this fort of ſtatement the moſt reſpectful to your Majeſty, 
and the moſt candid monument of the ffection and conſiſtency 
of your parliament, And we think it but fair, whey we ſtate 
the arrcar which has been incurred, to take no notice of the debt 
which has been paid of ; and we think it very agreeable 10 rea- 
ſon, to aſcribe the decreaſe in the conſumption of beer, to the 
increaſed taxation of ſpiritous liquors.” . . 

And now, I have concluded the amendment which I meawas 
a companion to the motion. But as the ſeſſion is near a cloſe, 
and as a computation which I made of the poſſible or probable 
ſavings which might be made, has been often referred to, let 
me ſuggeſt to gentlemen a more effectual mode of attacking it 
than any they have hit upon. Sir, it is only to take an jnſtru- 
ment called a pen, and juft to write down what ate the ſavings 
which 1 have omitted; I ſhall be happy to find them juſter than 
I can foreſee. But, for my part, I know of but one great 
poſſible ſaving, and that I learned from the debate of the other 
night—I mean, Sir, a ſaving in the expences of the law. I 
thought till then, that the law was a laborious ſtudy, that it was 
reaſonable to pay the law ſervants highly, and even to grant pen- 
ſions to judges who might retire. But I ſee my error, the gen- 
tlemen on the other fide are all lawyers at once, there was not a 
ſingle man who did not inſtantly underſtand a ſubject which had 
puzzled four judges for ſeveral months. Thus, it appears, that 
law is very eaſy, and the pretences of lawyers, who affect to 
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make it a myſtery; or a ſcience, are mere humbuggers. It is a 
knowledge which no man {ſhould be paid for—tor every body 
poſleſſes it I did at firſt think, that the ſpeech of the honour- 
able member | Mr. George Ponſonby} was wonderfully able, and 
one of the greateſt law arguments that ever was uttered ; but [ 
found, from the ſpeeches of gentlemen about him, that moſt of 
his arguments were ſuperfluous ; that the cafe lay in a nut-ſhell, 
and that every man could judge of its merits as well as he, and 
explain them in a few ſhort ſentences. Thus, from thinking the 
honourable member had one of the beſt law-heads I ever knew, 
I find myſelf obliged to own, that the law is fo caſy a ſcience, 
that every one underſtands it as well as he does, and that we 
muſt retract the encohmiums which have been paſted upon him. 


Mr. Ecax ſpoke in ſupport of the addreſs. 


Mr. Mazxcvus BERESFORD againſt it. 
'The debate was concluded by 


Mr. Boyp—who faid, it would ill become the honourable gen- 
tleman [Mr. Ponſonby] to publiſh his arguments relative to 
fiats pending the ſuit ; but if he did ſo raft a thing he would be 
ready to meet and to refute them. | > 


At half after four on Sunday morning, the Houſe divided upon 
the queſtion of adjournment. 

Ayes, - - 141 

Noes, - - - 90 
| Majority, - 51 


Moxpay, Mach 8, 1790. 


The Derry- bridge bill was read a third time and paſſed. 


Aldeman WarRen preſented a petition from F. Savage, B. 
Kelly, and W. White, ſtating that if the royal canal bill is car- 
ried into execution, the toll on the Mullingar turnpike-road will 
be conſiderably diminiſhed; that petitioners have a large debt due 
upon the ſaid turnpike- road, for which they receive 5 d. per cent, 
intereſt of ſaid tolls, which will be reduced by ſaid bill; and pray- 


ing that the royal canal company ſhould not be empowered to 
make any track-way or road on faid canal. : 


Serjeant Hewir ſaid, this was the moſt extraordinary peti- 
tion he had ever heard, it deſired that no track-way ſhould be 


made on a canal; they might as well deſire that it ſhould have 
no water in it. | 


Fa 
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Alderman Wa RRS ſaid, they only ſtated their property 
would be injured by ſuch a road or track-way. 


Sir ErwasD CRroFTON faid, he never heard of ſuch a petition 
being offered to parliament : There was another body of men 
that would be much injured by this canal, the reſpectable frater- 
nity of carmen; he wondered they had not preſented a petition 
againſt the bill: He ſuppoſed that in ſome time the coal-porters 
would petition, as it would eventually interfere with their pro- 


feſſion. | 
Mr. AxxEesLy faid, the object of all theſe obſtacles to the bill 


was evidently to delay it till the ſeſſion would be too far advanced. 


Sir Joxx Branquitre faid, the royal canal company had 
obliged themſelves by the preſent bill, to make the tolls on car- 
riages on their track-ways, equal to thoſe on the Mullingar-road, 
but by the former act there was no ſuch obligation on them, ſo 
that if the preſent bill did not paſs, the canal would, neverthe- 
leſs, be carried on, and the petitioners be, by their own ſtate- 
ment, ruined. : 


Mr. GzrrriTn ſpoke in favour of the petitioners. 
The petition was received, and ordered to he on the table. 


A petition of John Allen and Moleſwo:th Green, clerks of the 
peace of Dublin, praying that a clauſe in ſome bill may enable 
grand juries to preſent 100l. in addition to the 5ol. heretofore 
preſentable in lieu of fees they were formerly entitled to for pri- 
ſoners diſcharged without fees; was preſented and ordered to lic 
on the table. 


The CHANCELLOR OF THE Exchraurs preſented a bill for 
enabling the Lord High Chancellor and the court of Exchequer 
reſpectively, to make orders on the governor and company of the 
bank of the bank of Ireland for payment out of the general fund 
of monies belonging to the ſuitors of the courts of Chancery and 
Exchequer the ſum therein mentioned, towards building the prin- 
cipal courts of juſtice at Dublin and law offices, and for amend- 
ing an act, entitled an act for better ſecuring the monies and 
effects of the ſuitors of the court of Chancery and court of Ex- 
cheqeur. by depoſiting the ſame in the natonal bank, and to pre- 
vent the forging and counterfeiting any draft, order or other vou- 
cher for the payment or delivery of ſuch money or effects, and for 
other purpoſes; which was received and read the firſt time, and 
ordered to be read a ſecond time to-morrow. 


Mr. RichAxD Axx2sLY preſented a bill ſor aſcertaining by 
grand juries the value of lands to be purchaſed for the purpoſe? 
of docks, canals, and roads in this kingdom. 
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It was read a firſt time and ordered to be read a ſecond time 
to-morrow. os 
— — ———— — 


TutsDay, Marxcn q, 1790. 


A petition of Edward Kent, George Kent, Nicholas Le 
Favre and others, was preſented and read, ſetting forth the da- 
mage ſuſtained by the grounds in their poſſeſſion contiguous to 
Rogerſon's quay, by the ruinous condition of the wall, &c. and 
praying relief. 

It was referred to a committee. 


WepnesDay, March 10, 1790. 


The Down- ſurvey bill was read a third time and paſſed; as 
were alſo, i 

The bill for rendering the tranſportation of felons and vaga- 
bonds more eaſy. 

The bill to amend the bankrupt laws. 

The bill to extend and improve the fiſheries, 

The hill to promote inland navigation, 

The Boyne navigation bill. 

The Clonmel turnpike bill. 

The royal canal bill. 


The SECRETARY OF STATE preſented a petition from tle 
mayor, aldermen, ſheriffs, and traders of the city of Cork, pray- 
ing a reſumption of their right to appoint weigh- maſters in the 
ſaid city. | | 

It was recerred, read, and ordered to lie on the table. 


2 FE ING ——_—— 


Tuuvxspav, Marcy 11, 1790. 


Phe following bills were read a third time and paſſed: 
The inſolvent debtor's bill. | 
The bill for reviving and continuing temporary ſtatutes, 


The ArTorney GENERAL reported from the committee, to 
whom it was referred to conſider of an addreſs to his blajelty re- 
ſpecting Colonel Vallancey, the following reſolution : 

6 That it is the opinion of this committee, that an humble 
addreſs be preſented to his Majeſty, repreſenting to his Majeſty 
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that Colonel Charles Vallencey, in purſuance of the order of the 
Duke of Rutland, late lord lieutenant of this kingdom, has with 
great pains, labour, and expence procured a correct copy of the 
Down-ſurvey, now remaining in the library of the French king at 
Paris, and has depoſited ſuch copy in the office of his majeſty's 
ſurveyor- general in this kingdom, and beſeeching his Majeſty to 
confer ſuch reward upon the ſail Cotone! as in his wiſdom he ſhall 
think fit, and that the Houſe will make good the ſame. 
The addreſs was agreed to, and ordered to be preſented for 
tranſmiſſion to the Lord Lieutenant. | 


| The Houſe adjourned to the 13th of March. 


— | — . — — * 
5 Q | 


Mr. Masox veported from the committee to whom was re- 
ferred, to conſider of an, addreſs to his Majeſty for granting a 
ſum towards ercEing the additional buildings to the Houſe of 
Commons, the following reſolution : ; 

« That it is the d6pinion of this committee, that an humble 
addreſs be preſented to his Excellency the Lord Lieutenant, that 
he will lay before his Majefty the humble defire of this Houſe, 
that his M>jeſty win be graciouſly pleaſed $0 grant to the right 
honourable the Speaker öf the Houſe of Commons, the right 
honourable William Conyngham, Thomas Burgh, Eſq; accoun- 
tant-general, Samuel Hayes of Avondale, Eſq; and Frederick 
French, Eſq; the ſum of 7oogl. to be by them applied towards 
erecting the additional buildings to the Houſe of Commons, and 
that this Houſe will make good the ſame.” _ | 

The reſolation was agrecd to, and the addreſs ordered to be 
preſented to his Excellency the Lord Lieutenant. 


Mr. Maso alſo reported from the committee to whom was 
referred a motion for an addreſs to his Majeſty for a ſum of money 
for opening a convenient communication between the northern 
and ſouthern ſides of the city eaſtward of Eſſex- bridge, by erect- 
ing a bridge over the river Anna Liffey, the following reſolu- 
tion: x a . 

0 That it is the opinion of this committee, that an humble 
addreſs be preſented to his Excellency the Lord Lieutenant, that 
he will be pleaſed to lay before his Majeſty the humble deſire of 
this Houſe, that his Majeſty will be graciouſly pleaſed to grant 
to the commiſſioners of his revenue a {um not exceeding the ſum 
of 10.000). to be applied by them towards completing the inten- 

tions of this Houſe, of opening a convenient communication 
between the northern and ſouthern ſides of this city to the caſts 
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ward of Eſſex- bridge (for which conſiderable ſums have been 
already granted) by erecting a bridge over the river Anna Lif- 
fey, oppoſite to Bachelor lane, upon the plan which has been 
approved by the Lord Lieutenant.” 

This reſolution was alſo agreed to and an addreſs ordered to 
be preſented. 


'The bill to enable the Lord Chancellor and the court of Exche- 
quer to make orders on the bank of Ireland, for paying out of 
the general fund of monies belonging to the ſuitors in the courts 
of Chancery and Exchequer the ſums therein mentioned, towards 
building the principal courts 0 juſtice at Dublin, was read a 
third time and paſſed. | 


The manor court bill was then read a third time and paſſed : 
As were alſo, 

The. bill to amend the 40 for the improvement of the wy of 
Dublin, by making wide and convenient paſſages. 
Ihe bill for the amendment of the roads, for directing the 

power of grand juries reſpecting preſentments, ke. 

The bill to enable grand juries to preſent for coroners, 

The bill for creating ſeveral proviſions reſpecting 8 
treaſurers, and clerks of the crown and peace. 

The bill for diſcouraging the uſe of narrow. vheeled carriages. 

The bill to continue an act to enable the Lord Lieutenant or 
the Chief Governor to appoint commiſſioners for enquiring into 
the funds granted for the purpoſe of education. 


The Kilkenny and Clonmell turnpike-bill. 


Mr. Stewart (of Killimoon) reſe to ſtate to the Houſe, that 
an honourable friend of his, whom he did not then ſee in his 
place, had moved at an early period of the ſeſſion, that the pro- 
per officer do lay before the Houſe an account of the ſums of 
money paid to non-conforming miniſters; that order had not 
been complied with, and though at preſent it was not his inten- 
tion to urge any motion on that head, yet he begged to be un- 
derſtood, that the original motion was not made for mere curio- | 
ſity, but with a view to ground certain proceedings in favour of 
a body of men, whoſe preſent allowance was neither adequate to 
their wants or their merits, and he intimated his intention of 
reviving the buſineſs at an early ſtage of the next ſeſſion. 


Mr. GzaTTAn expreſſed his ſentiments on this buſineſs as per- 
fectly coinciding with thoſe of his honourable friend. He at the 
ſamg time obſerved, that it was his intention to have brought for- 


-_ ward, with leave of the Houſe, a bill forthe improvement of barren 


land, but the preſent advanced ſtage of the ſeſſion prevented him 
from ſo doing, and as he thought that all perſons who conſidered 
themſelves intereſted in ſuch a meaſure ſhould. have ſufficient time | 

Vor. X. Ee 
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to attend to the ſubject, and to be heard by counſel againſt ſuch 
a bill if they thought neceſſary ; he ſhould content himſelf for 
the preſent, with declaring it to be his intention to bring for- 
ward ſuch a meaſure in the next ſeſſion of parliament. 


The Houſe then adjourned to the 17th of March. 


— — N —e —ʃ 


WeDxnESDAY, March 17, 1790. 


— 


Soon after the Speaker took the chair. 


Mr. TzEncH roſe and ſaid, he was prevented by indiſpoſition 
from preſenting, on an carlier day, a petition from the Lying- 
in-hoſpital, ſtating the uncommon influx of patients (equal to 
near 1700 in the year) and the inconveniencies to which the pa- 
tients were liable for want of additional accommodation, 15 beds 
having been doubled in the month of January. He ſaid, the object 
was (without any additional aid from parliament, or the public) 
to erect a new chapel; the ſpace in houſe-room that might be 
converted to the uſe of the poor, would admit zo additional beds. 

He faid, he had likewiſe to convey the ſentiments: of certain 
inhabitants of the north-eaſt quarter of the city, not included in 
the pariſhes of St. Thomas or St. Mary, requiring that they 
might have accommodations in ſuch intended chapel, and that 
they were willing to be erected into a paroclual diſtribution or . 
pariſh under certain regulations, with the advowſon annexed to 
the hoſpital for ever. This diſtrict, he ſaid, would contain two 
ſides of Rutland-ſquare, Gardiner's- row, Great George's- ſtreet, 
Upper Dorſet, Eccles, and Temple: ſtreets, Mountjoy's-ſquare, 
and the ſevcral new buildings that might be erected in that 
quarter. : 

Theſe petitions he ſhould move to refer to a committee, com- 
poſed of members whoſe reſidence and property lay, in that diſtrict. 
It was intended that the general ſenſe of the inhabitants ſhould 
determine the ſcite, and every other matter. That theſe peti- 
tions were calculated to call the public mind to theſe conſidera- 
tioi s, and that objections (if any) might be brought forward. 
In the enſuing ſeſſion he was ſure it would be perfecked. 

He faid, he was happy to take this laſt and public opportunity 
of dcchring, that: the objects of his unremitting care for theſe 
five lail years in this city, were fully accompliſhed ; that the hoſ- 
pita, for which he had been intereſted, had acquired ample and- 
permanent funds ; that works and public rooms, which had al- 
ready received the ſanction of general approbation, would, by 
the commencement of next year, be completed to the utmoſt ex- 


teut that the warm anxiety of the firſt projector, or the unbound- 
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ed munifience of the firſt patron could ever have ſuggeſted. It 
might not be unſatisfactory to remark, that the ſuperficial extent 
for reception will be conſiderably more in theſe apartments, than 
in the upper and lower rooms at Bath united. 

He ſaid, that in a former debate, expreſſions of his of ſums 
advanced, referred expreſsly to theſe works; he directed the 
clerk to read the report of the commiſſioners of impreſts at 
January 1788, by which it appeared, that the account for theſe 
works was then in advance 1698l.: He declared that near 5ccl. 
more had ſince been paid, and that it was a natural concluſion, 
that thoſe who could be for years ſo much in advance for the 
public, had not pecuniary conſiderations much at heart. 

The petitions were received, and referred to a committee, con- 
fiſting of Mr Clements, Mr. Bruen, Mr. Alexander, Mr. D. B. 
Daly, Mr. Neville, Mr. Forward, Mr. Butler, Sir Anneſley 
Stewart, and Mr. Trench, with power to fit, notwithſtanding 
any adjournment of the Houſe. 


The following meſſage was received from his Excellency the 
Lord Lieutenant by the Gentleman Uſher of the Black Rod: 


& Mr. Speaker, 


& It is his Excellency the Lord Lieutenant's pleaſure that this 
6 Houſe do attend him immediately in the Houſe of Peers.” 


The Speaker, with the Houſe, went up to attend his Excel- 
lenecy; and being returned, the Speaker reported that the Houſe 
had attended his Excellency the Lord Lieutenant in the Houſe 
of Peers, where his Excellency was pleaſed to give the royal 
aſſent to the following bills : - 


VVV | 
1. An act for granting unto his Majeſty, his heirs and ſucceſ- 


ſors, an additional duty on wines, hides, beer, ale, and other 

oods and merchandizes therein mentioned, and for prohibiting 
the importation of all gold and filver lace except of the manu- 
facture of Great Britain, and of all cambricks, lawns, and glaſs, 
except the manufacture of Great Britain and France and the 
French dominions in Europe, and of all hops except of the growth 
of Great Britain and the Britiſh plantations. 

2. An act for granting to his Majeſty the ſeveral aids, duties, 
rates, impoſitions, and taxes therein particularly expreſſed, 
to be applied to the payment of the intereſt of the principal 
ſums therein provided for, and towards the diſcharge of ſuch 
principal ſums in fuch manner as therein is directed, and for ſuch 
other purpoſes as are therein mentioned. . 

3. An act for granting unto his Majeſty, his heirs ard Uzcef. 
ſors, certain duties upon malt. Y 
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4. An act for regulating the ſugar trade, and for granting to 
his Majeſty, his heirs and ſucceſſors, the duties therein men- 
tioned. 

5. An act for the advancement of trade, and for granting to 
his Majeſty, his heirs and ſucceſſors, the ſeveral duties therein 
ment:oned X | | 

6. An act for granting to his Majeſty, his heirs and ſucceſſors, 
certain duties and rates upon the portage and conveyance of all 
letters and packets within this kingdom. 

7. An act to promote the linen and hempen manufacture, by 
enreaſing the ſupply of Iriſh flax-ſeed, and encouraging the ex- 
port of linens and fail-cloth, and for granting to his Majeſty, 
his heirs and ſucceſſors, the duties therein mentioned, 

8. An act for regulating the coffee trade, and for granting to 
his Majeſty, his heirs and ſuccefſors, the ſeveral duties therein 
mentioned upon coffee. | 

g. An act for granting certain aids, duties and impoſitions to 
his Majeſty, his heirs and ſucceſſors, for the time therein men- 
tioned, and for continuing the effect of a treaty of commerce and 
navigation concluded between his Majeſty and the Moſt Chriſtian 
King. | 

5-4 An act for regulating and extending the tobacco trade, 
and for granting to his Majeſty, his heirs and ſucceſſors, the 
duties therein mentioned. | 

11. An act for licenſing hawkers and pedlars, petty 
and others. 


12. An act for granting unto his Majeſty, his heirs and ſuc- 
ceſſors, certain duties upon carriages. LES 

13. An act for granting certain duties upon dicences to be 
taken out by the ſeveral perſons therein mentioned. 

14. An act for granting to his Mjeſty, his heirs and ſucceſ- 
fors, ſeveral dutics therein mentioned, to be levied by the com- 
miſſioners for managing the ſtamp duties. 5 

15. An act to continue the effect of an act, entitled an act 
for the further amendment of the law relative to the regiſtering 
of free holders. N 

16. An act for further continuing an act, entitled an act for 
facilitating the trade and intereourſe between this kingdom and 
the United States of America. 

17. An act ſor puniſhing mutiny and deſertion, and for the 
better payment of the army and their quarters within this king- 
dom. 

18. An act to explain and amend an act 1 in the 14th 
and 15th years of the reign of King Charles II. entitled an act 
for taking away. the court of wards and liveries, and tenures in 
capite and by knights ſervice ; and alſo an act paſſed in the 2 1ſt 
and 22d years of his preſent Majeſty's reign, entitled an act to 
allow perſons profeſſing the Popiſh religion to teach ſchool in 


chapmen 
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this kingdom, and for regulating the education of Papiſts, and 
alſo to repeal part of certain laws relative to the guardianſhip of 
their children. | 


It was reſolved, nem. con. that the thanks of the Houſe be 
given to the right honourable the Speaker for the excellent ſpeech 
made by him at the bar of the Houſe of Peers on preſenting the 
money bills this day. | 


T he Speech of the right honourable the Speaker, at the Bar of the 
Houſe of Lords, on preſenting the Bill; of Supply of the preſent 
Se/ion to his Excellency the Lord Lieutenant for the Royal Aſent. 


May it pleaſe your Excellency, 


Every year's experience ſince 1785, has ſhewn the wiſdom of 
the principle which the Commons then eſtabliſhed, of preventing 
the further accumulation of national debt. Under the influence 
of that principle public credit has riſen ſo high as to admit of an 
increaſe to the ſinking fund by a conſiderable diminution in the 
intereſt of the public debt. Private credit too has felt its ſalu- 
tary effects, and the advanced ſtate of both has given vigour to 
induftry, and a ſteady aid to mercantile exertion. 

We now ſee our commerce extended to a degree unknown in 
any former time, our agriculture encreaſed even beyond the moſt 
ſanguine ſpeculation, and our linen manufacture riſen largely in 
its value. Such is the preſent proſperous ſituation of this coun- 
try, and we behold it with the more ſatisfaction becauſe it has 
not ariſen from temporary or accidental circumſtances, but has 
proceeded in a ſteady and regular courſe, from a wiſe ſyſtem uni- 
formly adhered to, from a confidence of the nation in a continu- 
ance of that ſyſtem, from the ſecurity given to private property 
againſt the violence of outrage, and above all, from that conſtant 
and peaceable ſubmiſſion to the laws, without which no kingdom, 
however bleſſed in conſtitution, climate, foil, or ſituation, can 
be rich, powerful, or happy. The bills which I have the ho- 
nour of preſenting to your Excellency for the royal aſſent con- 
tinue the preſent taxes. | 


THursDay, Marcn 18, 1790, 


There was no buſineſs done. 


Fripay, Mazxcu 19, 1790, 


Mr. Secretary HosBarT informed the Houſe, that it was his 
Excellency the Lord Lieutenant's pleaſure, that the Houſe do 
adjourn until Monday the 5th of April. | 
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Sir Hexrxy HarTsSTOxNGE moved, © that the thanks of the 
Huuſe be preſented to the right honourable John Foſter, Speaker, 


for ſo honourably diſcharging the duty of that office during the . 
Preſent ſeſſion of parliament.“ 


The queſtion being put, it was carvied in the affirmative, una- 
nimouſly. | 


Sir Hexrxy HarTsSTONGE alſo moved, © that an humble ad- 
dreſs be prcfented to the Lord Lieutenant, that the reverend and 
honourable Witham Knox might receive ſome eccleſiaſtical pre- 
ferment as a reward for his ſervices, and a teſtimony of the 
Houſe's approbation, during the time he has been their chaplain: 

Agreed to. | 

And that ſuch addreſs be preſented by the members preſent, 
who are of his majelty's moſt hon. privy council, | 

Ordered accordingly. * | 


Mr. CookxkE moved, that the journals of the preſent ſeſſion of 


parliament ſhould be printed, under the direction of the Speaker, 
Ordered. 4 | 


Mr. Taxen moved, that the proper officer do lay before the 
Houſe, and account of all private ſedan chairs, with the names of 
the owners alphabetically arranged thereto, ſtating the tax iſſuing 
therefrom, and devoted to the uſe of the Lying-in-hoſpital. 

Ordered accordingly. - 

Aud the proper officer having preſented the ſame, it was read, 
and ordered to lic oa the table. 


A meſſenger from the houſe of lords fgnified his Excellency 
the T ord Lieutenant's deſire that the Houſe ſhould attend him at 
the bar of the houſe of Tords. 


The Speaker and ſeveral members repaired thither accordingly ; 
on their return, the Speaker reported that his Excellency the 
Lord Lieutenant had given the royal aſſent to the following bills, 
and after delivering a ſpecgh, prorogued the parliament to. Satur- 
day the 5th of June. | | 
An a& for granting to his majeſty the duty therein mentioned, 
to be paid to the truſtees of the royal exchange. | 

An act for granting the ſum of five thouſand pounds to the 
Dublin fociety, for the purpoſes therein mentioned. f 

An act for granting the ſum of four thouſand pounds to the 
truſtees of the linen manufacture, and for other purpoſes. 

An act for granting the ſeveral ſums therein mentioned, for. 
certain pious and charitable purpoſes. 


— 
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An act for continuing and amending ſeveral laws relating to 
is majeſty's rever.ue, and for the more effectually preventing of 
frauds therein, and for other purpoſes therein mentioned. 

An act for the more effectual application of the ſum of one 
thouſand pounds granted by king's letter for the ſupport and re- 
pair of the cathedral church of Down, and for defraying the ex- 
pences attending the celebration of divine worſhip therein. | 

An act for the amendment of the turnpike road leading from 

the city of Kilkenny to the town of Clonmel, and thence to the 
bounds of the county of Cork, and to provide for the better re- 
pair of the ſaid road. 
An act to repeal an act paſſed in the twenty-fifth year of the 
reizn of his late majeſty king George the ſecond, entitled an a& 
for repairing the road leading from the town of Clonmel in the 
county of 'Tipperary, through the towns of Fethard and Killi- 
nall in the ſaid county, to the town of Hurlingford in the county 
of Kilkenny. 5 

An act for improving and repairing the turnpike road leading 
from Kinnegad to Athlone. 


An act for continuing and amending the ſeveral acts for making, 


widening, and repairing ſo much of the road leading from the city 
of Limerick to the city of Cork, as lies within the county or 
county of the city of Cork; that is to ſay, from the bounds of 
the counties of Limerick and Cork, between the towns of Kil- 
mallock and Charleville, to the city of Cork, and to continue an 
act paſſed in the twenty-ezghth year of his preſent majeſty, en- 
titled, an act to continue and amend an act paſſed in the fifth year 
of his late majeſty's reign, entitled, an act for repairing the road 
leading from the town of Newceaſtle in the county of Limerick, 
to the city of Limerick, and from thence to the city of Cork. 

An act to amend an act paſſed in the twenty-third and twenty- 
fourth years of his majeſty's reign, entitled an act for regulating 
the corn trade, promoting agriculture, and providing a regular 
and fteady ſupply of corn in the kingdom. 

An act for enabling the Lord High Chancellor and the court 
of exchequer, reſpectively, to make orders on the governor and 
company of the bank of Ireland, for payment out of the gene- 
.ral fund of monies belonging to the ſuitors of the courts of chan- 
cery and exchequer, the ſum therein mentioned, towards building 


the principal courts of juſtice at Dublin, and law offices, and for 


amending an act, entitled an act for better ſecuring the monies 
and effects of the ſuitors of the court of chancery and court of 
exchequer, by depoliting the ſame in the national bank, and tq 
prevent the forging and counterfeggng any draft, order, or other 
voucher, for the payment or delivery of ſuch money or effects, 
and for other purpoſes. R | 

An act for further amending an act, entitled, an act for con- 


tinu ing and amending an act paſſcd in the twenty-ſecond year of 
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his preſent majeſty's reign, entitled, an act for ths improvement of 
the city of Dublin, by making wide and convenient paſſages 
through the ſame, and for regulating the coal trade thereof, and” 
for other purpoſes. 

An act to amend an act, entitled, an act for promoting the im: 
provement of ports and harbours int this kingdom. 

Aa act for the better enabling the royal canal company to 
carry on and complete the royal canal from the city of — to 
Tarmonberry, on the river Shannon. 

An act to continue an act, entitled, an act to amend an act, ene 
titled, an act for the furtker improvement and extenſion of the 
fiſheries on the coaſts of this kingdom. 

An act to repeal certain clauſes in an act paſſed in the ſeven- 
teenth and eighteenth years of his majeſty's reign, entitled, an act 
to exclude traders from the benefit of an act, entitled, an act to 
prevent the frauds committed by bankrupts who do not keep re- 
gular books of account, and for continuing the ſaid law, and other 
purpoſes. 

An act to explain and amend an act paſſed in the 29th year of 
his Majeſty's reign, entitled, an act for the promotion and en- 
couragement of inland navigation, fo far only as reſpects the na- 
vigation of the Boyne. 


An act for rendering the tranſportation of felons and vaga» 
bonds more eaſy. 

An act to explain and amend an act paſſed in the 29th year of 
the reign of his preſent majeſty, entitled, an act for the promo- 
tion and encouragement of inland navigation. 

An act to continue an act paſſed in the twenty-ſeventh year of 
the reign of his preſent majeſty, entitled, an act for the better exe- 
cution of the law and preſervation of the peace within counties 

at large. 
An act for the improvement of the port and harbour of 
Drogheda, and the better regulation of the police of ſaid town. 

An act for building a bridge over the river Loughfoyle, at the 
city of Londonderry, and the ſuburbs thereof, and for certain re- 
gulations relative to ſaid city. 


An act for the relief of perſons who have omited to enn 
themſelves according to law. 

An act for enabling truſtees of charitable foundations to pro- 
mote the purpoſes and extend the benefit of the ſame. 

An act for extending the prong: of the corporation for the 
| paving, cleanſing and lighting the ſtreets of Dublin, and to ena- 


ble the ſaid corporation to build a bridge acroſs the river Anna 
Liffey, at Iſland-bridge. 
An act for reviving and continuing ſeveral temporary ſtatutes. 
An act to enable grand juries to preſent for coroners as therein 
mentioned, inſtead of the ſum which they are now by law em- 
powered to preſent. | 
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An act to continue an act, entitled, an act to enable the lord 
lieutenant, or other chief governor or governors of this kingdom, 
to appoint commiſſioners for inquiring into the ſeveral funds and 
revenues granted by public or private donations for the purpoſes 
of education in this kingdom, and into the ſtate and condition 
of all ſchools in this kingdom, on public or charitable foundations, 
and of the fund appropriated for the maintenance and ſupport 
thereof, and for the other purpoſes therein mentioned. 


And to four private bills. 


His Excelleney's Speech 
&« My Lords and Gentlemen, 


& As the important objects that have engaged your attention 
during this ſeſſion of Parliament are now accompliſhed, I have 
great plcaſure in ſignifying his Majeſty's approbation of the zeal 
you have ſhewn for the public intereſt, and the diſpatch with 
which you have concluded the national buſineſs. 


& Gentlemen of the Houſe of Commons, 


J have the — 1 command to return you his ſincere 
thanks for the chearfulneſs with which you have voted the ſup- 
Plies. You may depend upon their being faithfully applied to 
the purpoſes for which they were granted. : 


« My Lords and Gentlemen, 


a 


c J am directed to teſtify his Majeſty's ſatisfaction at the falu- 


tary proviſions which have been made during the preſent Parlia- 
ment, for the encouragement of agriculture, the extenſion' of com- 
merce, the ſecurity of property, and the due execution of the 
law; regulations which have encreaſed the wealth, advanced the 
trade, and raiſed the credit of your country, to a degree unex- 
ampled in any former period. | | 

« Whilſt 1 return his Majeſty's thanks for the many marks of 
your attachment to his perſon, family, and government, I muſt 
expreſs his confidence that you will continue to inculcate in the 
minds of the people, that ſpirit of loyalty, and that diſpoſition 
to promote the tranquillity and general welfare of the country, 
which have ſo eminently diſtinguiſhed your conduct. | 
_ «| Urged by every principle of laudable ambition and public 
duty, I ſhall unremittingly endeavour to cultivate your true in- 


tereſt by maintaining good order and government, and to contri- 


bute by every means in my power, to advance the proſperity of 
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Acrs paſſed, 417, 420, | 
ADDREss to the King, 6. 

— to the Earl of Weſtmorland, 23, 

ALEXANDER, Mr. 195. 

ANNESLEY, Mr. 80. 

APOTHECARIES, Corporation of, petition, 260. 

AR1GNA IRON WORKS, petition of the proprietors, 138. 


ATTORNEY GENERAL, 25, 31.—His ſpeech on the Ward and Li- 
very bill, 33.—Oppoſes Mr, Curran's motion on the alterations in 
the gallery, 37,—Supports a motion for thanks to the Speaker, 42. 
Speech on influence, 2079.—Defends adminiſtration, 219.—His 

ſpeech on the egſure of a record, 255, 383.—On the ſale of peer- 
ages, 223, -Qn the Police bill, 301, 305,—On the Fiats, 366. 


B 


BERESFORD, Mr. Jo x, 4, 69, 145, 152, 154. 

BeRESFORD, Mr. MARCUS, 42, 101, 214. 

BLAQUIERE, Sir Jon x, 107.—His plan for Iſland Bridge; 323. 
BoaRDs of Revenue, &c. debates thereon, 108. & /zg. 

Bovp, Mr. 28, 196, 234, 376. os | 


BROWNLOW, Mr: 249, 313.—His ſpeech on the Place: bill, 330, 
On the Flats, 379. 


I N D E X. 
Browne, Mr. ARTHUR, his motion reſpecting the gallery of the 
Houſe, 35.—His ſpeech on the revenue boards, 85, 128.—On the 


public expenditure, 148.—On influence, 250.—OQn the eraſure of a 
record, 354, 382.—On the Police, 305.—Qn the Fiats, 368. 


Brow xe, Mr. Dennis, 40, 8: .—Defends the Police bill, 302. © 


Busasr, Mr. 118, 151,—His ſpeech on influence, 202, 249.—On the 
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CANAL, Undertakers of the Grand, petition, 349, 353. 


CaveNnpDisn, Sir HENRY, his ſpeech on the flats, 375.—On reſpon. 
fibility, 385. 


CHANCELLOR OF THE EXCHEQUER, his defence of the Buck- 
ingham adminiſtration, 16.—Of the revenue arrangement, 100,— 

Oft inland navigation, 107.—His motion to preclude grants, 140.— 
Speech on the public expenditure, 143. On the ſtate of the nation, 
155, 191.—On the ſale of peerages, 274-—On the place vill, 329. 
On the reſponſibility bill, 383, 385.—On the penſion bill, 386. 


CHAPLAIN, appointed, 4. 

CLONMEL, corporation petition, 227. 
ConynGHAm, Mr. BURTON, 38, 225, 257. 
ConoLLY, Mr. 68, 293, 337. 

Cookx, Mr. 27, 236. 

Co MIT TERRE, of ways and means, 16m. 
Coorx, Mr. 115. : 

Cox k, petition of the mayor, &c, of, 139. 


CoR RV, Mr. defends the character of Lord Buckingham, 21. The 
revenue arrangements, 80.—On crown influence, 230. 


COTTE 4 Sir JAuzs, his ſpeech on the revenue boards, &c. $7, 
115, 198. 


Caor rox, Sir EDwaARD, 224. 


CURRAN, Mr. 22. his ſpeech reſpecting the admiſſion and accom - 
modation of ſtrangers in the gallery, 35, 41. On the dividing of 
boards, 108, 132.—On influence, 212.—On the ſale of peerages, 
289.—On the place bill, 341.—On the fiats, 37). On the eraſure 
of a record, 382. W g  ES 
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DALy, Mr. Dexnns Bowzs, 8. 
Day, Mr. 299. 

Dzvox ux, Sir CHARLES, 4. 

D1iLLON, Mr. 4. | 
D1iLLON, REDMOND, his petitiag, 357. 
Dow x, the Dean and Chapter of, petition, 255. 


DoyLe, Major, his ſpeeck on the Buckingham adminifiration, 233. 
On the police, 306. | | 


Dong p, corporation, their petition, 141, 
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Dux, Mr. 289, 379. 
DuqQueRRy, Mr. 212, 240. 
Ec AN, Mr. his ſpeech on the addreſs to the King, 18.—On the re- 


venue boards, &c. 95, 125, 199 —On influence, 246.—On the place 
bill, 335, 336.— On the fiats, 367. 


F 
FiArs, debated, 357, and eg. 
FLouRr Mir rs, on the Boyne proprietors of, petition, 319. 
| at Slane, proprietors of, ditto, 320. 


For BES, Mr. his motion for papers oppoſed, 25.—His ſpeech there. 
on, 26.— Makes an obſervation on eitimates for the ſupply, 47.— 
Speech on the revenue boards, 69.—On the public expenditure, 
183.,—His motion thereon, 190.—Replies to Mr. Buſhe, 220.—Speech 
on the ſale of peerages, 284.— On the place bill, 329, 343.—Moves 
for a reſponſibility bill, 383.—His ſpeech thereon, 384.—On the 
penſion bill, 386. 


FouNnDLI1iNG HosP1TAL, governors of, their petition, 134. 
FoRwaRD, Mr. z. 7 

FosTER, Right Reverend WILLIAM, Biſhop of Cork, thanked, 4. 
FoxALL, JOSEPH, 223. 


G 


' GALLERY of the Houſe, debates on the alterations therein, 34. 
GoRMONSTON Lord, his family mentioned, 333. 


GRATTAN, Mr. his ſpeech on the addreſs to the King, 7.—On thanks 
to the Speaker, 43.—On the diviſion of the revenue boards, 57, 133. 
— His motion to defer the order of the day, 143, 150.—On the pub- 
lic expenditure, 153.—Defends the oppoſition, 215, 253.—Speech 
on the ſale of peerages, 264.— Motion thereon, 274.—klis reply, 


292.—Oppoſes the Police, 315.— His ſpeech on the place-bill, 337. 


On the flats, 379.,—Gives notice of a bill to improve barren labds, 
415. 
GREEN, GODFREY, 300. 


GRIFFITH, Mr. his ſpeech on influence, 211.—On the flats, 376. 


H 


HARDY, Mr. his ſpeech on the revenue boards, 83.—On the N 
expence, 195.— On the Buckingham adminiſtration, 234. —On the 
ſale of peerages, 280.—On the fiats, 375. 


HARTLEY, Mr. 33 —His ſpeech and motion reſpeRing the Police, 
304. 

HARTSTONGE, Sir HENRY, 5. 

HART, GEORGE, his petition, 159. 

HAYEs, Sir SAMUEL, ſupports the police-bill, 300. 

HEADcFoRD, Lord, 288. 

HEATH, Colonel, 223, \ 
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Hg wir, Mr. 335. 
 HopBarrT, Major, 41, 42, 95. 
Horus, Mr. ſupports the police-bill, 303. 
Ho RAN, Alderman, his petition, 352. 
HuTcainsonN, Sir FRANCcts, his ſpeech againſt the polices, 314, 
Oppoſes a clauſe i in the paving-bill, 354, 355. 
; | 1 


INCORPORATED Society, their petition, 103. 
JounsoNn, Mr. his defence of the Marquis of Buckingham, 204: 
Joxes, Mr. Topp, 33. * 


KBARNRV, Mr. 147 ee the police, 313 is ſpeech o on the 
flats, 378. 


Keine, Mary, her petition, 352. ® 
K1iNnG's Anſwer to the Addreſs, 135. 


Knox, Reverend William, a pointed chaplain to the Houſe, 4.— 
Recommended to the Lord Lieutenant, 420. | 
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LaxGcRIsne. Sir HERCULES, 73.—His ſpeech on influence, 236. 
On the penſion bill, 390. ' 

LaToUuCnue, Mr. Davrvp, 4, 106. 
LIE RICE, Corporation of, their petition, 158. 
LoNDONDERRY, the Corporation of, their petition, 28, 32. 
Loxeris Lo, Mr. 2. " 
Lord Lieutenant's ſpeeches, 1, 423. 
LowTHER, Mr. moves for a committee on the price of coals, 45. 
LyiNG-1N-HosPITAL, 416, | 
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Maso, Mr. his ſpeech on the revenue 3 89. 
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Moore, Mr. 122, 335. 
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N 
Ne weENHAM, Sir EDWARD, 5, 262, 306. 
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Oca1Lvre, Mr. his ſpeech on the police, 312. 
O'HARA, Mr. his ſpeech on the flats, 369, 
O'NRIL, Mr. CHARLES, 118, 210. 

O'Ne17., Mr. Jon, his ſpeech on the fiats, 357. 
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440.—On the police- bill, 299.—On the place-bill, 344. | 
PERERAGES, ſaid to be ſold, debate thereon, 264. and eg. 
PE RSE, WILLIAM, his petition, 135. ET 


PeRY, Mr. moves to thank the Speaker for the alterations in the 
gallery, 41, 


PE Ns 10 N Bill debated, 386. & eg. 
PHYSICIANS, &c, petition, 322. 
PLAck Bill, debated, 329. & /eg. 
PoLi1ce Bill, debated, 298. & /eg. 
PonsonBY, Mr. W. B. 18, 94. 


PoxsonBY, Mr. GeoRGE, 22:—His ſpeech on the revenue boards, 
75, 121, 123, —On the public expenditure, 149.—On influence, 201, 
227.—Hñis motion thereon, 230.— His ſpeech on the place-bill, 334. 
—On the fats, 359.— On the reſponſibility bill, 385. 


PRIME SERJEANT, 5, 34, 119, 224, 255.—His ſpeech on the ſale of 
peerages, 277 —On the place-bill, 331. 


PRISONE RS in the Four Courts Marſhalſea, their petition, 260, 
F R 

Ramsay, DAVID, 351. 

RecorD, debates on the eraſure of one, 254. & eg. 

REsPoNsIBILITY Bill debated, 383. &. /eq, 

Roc HR, Sir BoY LE, III, 133. 278, 335. 

Ro w LEY, Mr, H. L. his ſpeech on the fiats, 375. 
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SAUNDERSON, Mr. 201. 


SECRETARY oF STATE, 5.—His ſpeech on the admiſſion of ſtran- 
gers, 39. 


SoLICIToR GENERAL, 130;—Speech on the ſale of peerages, 286. 
—On the place bill, 342. 


SmiTH, Mr. MiCHAEL, 125. 
SMITH, Mr. PRENDERGAST, 334. 
SPEECHES of the Earl of Weſtmorland, 1, 423. 


SPEAKER, appoints a Chaplain, 4 —His ſpeech on the alterations in 
the gallery, 40.— Is thanked for making them, 41.— His ſpeech to 
the Lord Lieutenant, 419.— ls thanked, 420. 


STE UART, Mr. (of Killimoon) 99.—Speech on the fiats, 380. 8 
STRABANE Corporation, petition, 325. 
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Tissu, Mr. 117, 


ToLEeR, Mr. Jou, 91. 


TREXCH, Mr. F. his ſpeech an the place-bill, 332.—On the Lying- 
in Hoſpital, 416. 


"TURNPIKE Mortgagees, their petition, 223. 
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Ware, WALTER, his petition, 159. 
WARREN, Alderman, 315. | ; 
WAT Ros, Corporation of, its petition, 223. 
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